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PREFACE. 


Tue pamphlet to which the present is a reply, was generally 
understood to be published under the immediate auspices of go- 
vernment ; and the number of editions it passed through, to satisfy 
public curiosity, on this very ground, authorized this belief, which 
was further confirmed by its never having been contradicted by the 
ministerial press. 

Its preface being a technical explanation of its contents, the 
writer of the present remarks upon it, which must relate precisely 
to the same objects, sees reason to adopt for the most part as his 
own, putting the extracts between inverted commas, with certain 
alterations and additions, which will of course vary the sense oc- 
casionally. The liberty we have taken in this respect will enable 
the reader to understand the substance and connection of the fol- 
lowing pages, though he may not have the original work before 

m. 

These are therefore observations on what has been exhibited as 
a general view ** of the state of public affairs, from the period of 
the late treaties to the commencement of the year 1822. 

** The circunistances which compose this review had not before 
been produced to the public with sufficient fulness and distinct- 
ness. If some of the matters have been touched upon, and even dis- 
cussed in parliament, in answer to the observations of the opponents 
of his Majesty’s ministers, or otherwise, they have been discussed 
only as single measures, and without any reference to their coherence 
with the system of administration of which they form a part.” 

«The ministers of a free and high-minded country cannot be 
without a due feeling of the value of public character. They know 
that in public station, still more than in private life, a good name 
is connected with the due and effective performance of duties ; that 
character is influence, and that influence is power; and that power 
from influence will extend its operation, where power from law 
and authority cannot reach ; and that the good will of the people 
towards government has in all ages proved the readiest means of 
an effective administration. Under these considerations, his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers for themselves, and their friends for them, must 
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naturally desire to stand well in public opinion. They desire it for 
themselves, and they ought to desire it for the country.” 

‘¢ For themselves, they seek public confidence by ” studiously, 
though vainly, endeavouring to make it appear, that they have ex- 
ercised “a conscientious and effective discharge of their duties ;” 
and if they had not failed altogether in their proofs, they must 
haye desired, and ‘ desired most anxiously, that a general feeling 
of the public good, and a general persuasion that the government is 
industriously occupied in pursuing it, might excite such a spirit of 
concurrent effort between the people and their governors, as to.give 
manners the effect and authority of laws; and might bring into 
disuse any statutes, if such there be, required, in more turbulent 
times, to repress public disorders.” ;' 

Our business is to achieve a very temperate examination of the 
variety of facts and falsities, which enter into what they call this 
‘6 statement and review.” 

‘¢ According to the form which the administration of the British 
Empire has long assumed, the public business has for a conside- 
rable period of years distributed itself into the four main depart- 
ments of finance, the foreign affairs, home department, and the 
colonies, Under the first of these departments, that of finance, 
the first lord of the treasury and the chancellor of the exchequer 
have it in charge to provide for the maintenance and due distribu- 
tion of the public revenue, and for the integrity of all those sources 
of navigation, commerce, manufactures, internal trade and indus- 
try, from which such revenue must be derived ; and finally, in co- 
operation with the other boards appointed for this special purpose, 
they have to provide for the naval and military defence of the em- 
pire, and the maintenance of the docks, arsenals, ordnance, &c. in 
all the means and materials of future operation.” 

s‘To the home department belong the maintenance and super- 
vision of the public peace, and the due execution of the laws for the 
support of external order and tranquillity ; whilst the departments 
of foreign affairs and the colonies embrace, according to their de- 
nominations, our relations with foreign states and our own colo- 
nies. Following the order of these departments,” they proposed 
to themselves ‘to produce and explain to the public, in a general 
and succinct view, the former and actual condition of each.” 

And our examination into this their work will probably show 
the few difficulties his Majesty’s ministers had to encounter, aided 
by the general spirit of the country ; and how much less, even ac- 
cording to their own account, they have accomplished than they 
desire to make the unwary believe. Hence, they have shamefull 
neglected to conciliate ** the due maintenance of the revenue in all 
its sources, with the due alleviation of the public burdens. How 
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they have maintained the public peace,” with too much cost to 
public liberty, ** and under what system they have administered the 
foreign relations of the empire.” 

Our remarks on this review, under the four departments, will 
necessarily comprehend a general survey of the proceedings of ad- 
ministration, within the whole compass of public business. It will” 
attempt to ‘¢ explain” many most important errors, of which they 
have been guilty (as to millions) as far as they have attempted to 
enlighten us on the subject, respecting “ the state of our finances,” 
compared with cur national resources.” We shall examine into 
their reflections as to ‘* our existing relation with foreign states ;” 
and, as a part of our domestic policy, the general system under 
which his Majesty’s ministers have endeavoured,” much less « by 
discipline than by measures of terror and menace, to restore Ireland 
to the ordinary administration of law.” We shall « show” abun- 
dant errors in ‘ what has been cone for our colonies, and for the 
commercial interests of the empire ;” and subjcin a few observa- 
tions relating to ** what is now in discussion for the extension of 
our trade and manufactures, and for simplifying and facilitating 
mercantile business,” or rather for continuing to throw every ob- 
stacle in its way. 

In the order pursued, a distribution is made of the subject mat- 
ter, corresponding with that of the author on the state of the na- 
tion, treating the several departments separately; and such few 
observations as we have thought it necessary to make on the appen- 

, dix, to render the whole more compact, are embodied in the work. 

Under the first head, that of finance, though respect is paid to 
the important article of dates, all that relates to mere figures is 
comprised in a second chapter ; therefore the one embraces chiefly 
matters of opinion, the other only matters of fact. 

On the whole, if there has been presented to the curiosity of the 
public, by dabbling in shallow waters, a collection forming a cor- 
rupt mass, we pretend only to have employed the arithmetician’s 
art, to reduce it to sterling. Were we tempted to indulge in the 
liberty of saying another word for ourselves, it would be candidly 
to avow the feelings of a true Joun Butt, which will be found to 
animate us through the piece, that of respect for the laws, but in- 
difference to his Majesty’s servants, appointed by a chief set over 
them, the best paid of any in Europe ; and, presuming on the res- 
pect we owe to his exalted station, they will continue (since they 
take his responsibility upon themselves) no longer to enjoy his con- 
fidence than while the people go along with them, unless they be- 

come masters. It is well known how much the exercise of such 
undue authority would be inconvenient in domestic concerns—the 
thing is, to the full, as simple in the government of states. 
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CHAP. I. 


FINANCE. 


Tue Public will hardly require, that this important division of 
the subject should be treated in detail, relating chiefly to accounts 
already laid before parliament, where they have undergone a full 
discussion in their several parts. It is however necessary to take 
certain general views, which we shall attempt to bring under con- 
sideration. 

At the conclusion of the war, his Majesty's ministers seem very 
naturally to have considered, that **the amount of the national 
debt and the pressure of the annual taxation were among the first 
objects which presented themselves to their notice.” But as an 
apology for not precipitating relief too suddenly a most unaccount- 
able plea is set up, and an interest pretended to be shown for the 
condition of the trading part of the community. How this class 
of his Majesty’s subjects, either in whole or in part, could sustain 
any possible injury by so wholesome a change in the affairs of the 
nation at large, the author has not attempted to explain ; and it is 
equally difficult to excuse, or to pardon, such mistaken delicacy 
precluding the exercise of an imperious duty, unless it shall be 
satisfactorily proved, that a reduction of annual burdens contracts 
the circulating capital, or bears some analogy to it. 

We are to understand, that the peace of 1792 naturally sugges- 
ted itself to their consideration as an example to follow; as they 
say, that ‘in all political questions it is not only matter of pru- 
dence and policy, but contributes much to the facility of business, 
to proceed according to some acknowledged rule.” Far from 
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denying, indeed, the truth of this observation, we are at liberty to 
consider whether they made a prudent choice in this precedent as 
a tule, and whether they have followed it. 

As to loading the country with debt and taxation, can it be 
denied, that Mr. Pitt surpassed all his predecessors in office, and 
that he has only been exceeded in these high qualities by the pre- 
sent ministers themselves? So little moderation has, therefore, 
been exercised in these latter times, that it required to look far back 
for an estimate, on which the present peace establishment was to be 
framed ; and, forgetting how loudly economy had been insisted 
upon by the prayer of the public, while the principle had been 
admitted even by themselves under an enormous augmentation of 
debt, a diminution of which was rendered so necessary, they con- 
sented to adopt a precedent even within their own memories. So 
much for the prudence of their choice. Whether they have acted 
up to the spirit of the laws and regulations they had laid down for 
themselves let us further examine. 

As to what particularly relates to the service of the army, not- 
withstanding this precedent of 1792 was taken for a basis, certain 
pretences were found, with how much reason we leave the public 
to consider, to raise it from 47,000 to 99,000. One exception we 
readily admit must have increased it some thousands, the provision 
to be made for new colonies, though this was required to have 
been done with a very sparing hand. And it is evident, that, 
under an enlightened government, colonies require generally less 
and less force for their defence. This the author himself also 
acknowledges by saying, that «* the same amount of force would 
not always be necessary for this service, but that portions might 
be withdrawn gradually as the colonies became accustomed to 
the superior administration of British laws.” 

The increase of population affords a miserable argument for 
keeping up an establishment ; this increase so unfortunately ap- 
pearing only in examining the registers of the poor; and should 
strengthen our efforts towards reduction in every form and kind, 
since this charge alone bears so heavy on the farming interest, as 
well as the public. 

If, as an excuse for heaping upon us burdens, the loyalty and 
patriotism of the great body can be called in question, God is a 
witness that no reflection can be less merited. ‘In the peculiar 
form, which the press of this day has already assumed,” the 
say, “*a new force is given to public passions;” but had the 
author seen the subject in an indulgent light, he would have ex- 
ptessed himself more justly, that a new force is given to the powers 
of reason, among even the lowest orders, which places them under 
better control than an army, or even the laws. None of these 
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several arguments, therefore, offer the slightest pretence for up- 
holding an extraordinary establishment in time of peace. 

But we have the highest authorities in aid of our argument upon 
this latter ground. How did the learned Lowth condemn restraints 
upon the press when, in a sermon half a century ago, and in good 
times, he says, * let no man be alarmed at the attempts of atheists 
and infidels : let them produce their cause and bring forth their 
arguments to their own confusion.” And Wharton, in addressing 
the freethinkers, admits, *¢ that whatever be the cause of this folly, 
it would be unjust to ascribe it to the freedom of the press, which 
wise men will ever hold to be one of the most precious ad- 
vantages of civil liberty.” He says of himself, «that one of the 
meanest in this controversy, I should have been ashamed of pro- 
jecting the defence of the great Jewish legislator did not I know, 
that assailants and defenders skirmished all under one equal law of 
liberty.” 

Now, armed with these enlightened principles, so long established 
and confirmed by experience, let us compare the conduct of go- 
vernment, at a period when even watchfulness was in repose, and 
opposition enfeebled by the generous spirit of loyalty by which 
parliament was animated, when called upon to settle the civil list 
upon the accession of his present Majesty. It will hardly be 
credited, that the original proposal on the part of the minister was 
assented to and approved, all parties silently and tamely submitting 
to the will of the sovereign, whom we most ardently pray, feeling 
as we do for the prosperity of Great Britain, may be looked up 
to by a grateful people, as the only fountain of honor and emolu- 
ment in our day. 

Richly provided by the vote of parliament, and the calm which 
subsisted within-doors, ministers turned their attention to the 
crowd, and dared to proscribe, with the assistance of their usual 
dupes, their country friends, all the intellectual enjoyment and im- 
provement it was in the habit of receiving, at what they were 
pleased to deem too easy an expense—the only means in the power 
of the people of judging of the lives and characters of their supe- 
tiors, and ameliorating their own condition by the force of such 
eaxmples. There is food, it must be granted, essential both to 
the body and the mind ; is it possible to conceive, that even under 
the present ridiculous thirst for high prices, whatever is palatable, 
or such as can be relished by the species, can possibly come too 
cheap to the consumer? Do we boast of freedom, and see dust 
thrown in the eyes of his Majesty’s subjects to disqualify them to 
judge in the humblest way, of the learning and opinions of others ? 
Whatever, under the protection of law, is permitted to be written, 
might even be encouraged to be read. 
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But let us now return to the subject more immediately under 
consideration. His Majesty’s ministers very properly introduced 
into the king’s speech on the opening of the parliament, in 1816, 
‘¢ that they might rely on every disposition on his part to concur 
in such measures of economy as might be thought consistent with 
the security of the country, and with the station which we occupy 
in Europe.” In investigating the several bearings of this proposal, 
the writer of these remarks sees reason to beseech his Majesty to 
reflect, that the current expenses, of the preceding years, bore no 
proportion to instances occurring in any former reign, not except- 
ing that of the glorious memory of his father’s: that the termina- 
tion of the war, the time to which we are alluding, had incurred 
an annual expenditure capable of reductions, which could not be 
contemplated at any former period of our history, unless it were 
possible to subtract tens from units. 

The whole is stated up to the close of the first year after the 
peace asa saving of seventy millions. Is it fair to boast, that such 
reductions were never dreamed of, under any former administra- 
tion? In the reign of George the Second, the average of the whole 
revenue did not exceed nine millions ; in that of George the First, 
six millions and a half. Do ministers forget, that in the year 1814 
the demands of government, exclusive of poor’s rates, exceeded 
one hundred and thirty-seven millions, after Mr. Pitt had taken 
the whole income of Great Britain at less by thirty millions ? 

But exclusive of the interest of debt, to confine ourselves to the 
annual supply for ordinaries and extraordinaries, the estimate before 
the war was taken at twenty millions ; can much be attributed to 
the provident hand of ministers in requiring, the second year, 
seven millions more, or twenty-seven millions, under a double 
pressure on the part of the public creditor ? 

So that, faithless to a treaty, after a war decidedly engaged in 
against the sense of the enlightened part of the country, too high 
spirited in herself to countenance arming a phalanx against the 
power of one soldier, raised from the ranks by his merit, a point 
of view in which it is but fair to consider it, and certainly enough 
to silence all claims to the glory of victory; can we sit quietly 
down under the weight of burdens in the proportion of near three 
to one? 

I will not however withhold from ministers, on the face of these 
their own representations, which I have only faithfully transcribed, 
a just tribute to the manliness they have shown, so superior to 
themselves on most occasions, in having thrown down the gauntlet, 
and fairly invited these reflections on their own work. 

It is true they have exhibited an elaborate picture ; but, through 
the light thrown upon it in these pages, it will afford at least at 
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first glance great dissatisfaction in the public mind; and viewed 
more carefully, as we proceed to examine the back ground, it 
leaves few, and very faint traces of the fostering hand of govern- 
ment, while a glowing horizon still happily but too distantly pre- 
sents itself, capable of answering to our most sanguine hopes. 

During the year 1816, great praise is given to the chancellor of 
the exchequer for reducing the amount of the floating unfunded 
debt, and relieving the money market ; but by proceeding you will 
clearly see it was only to make room for a renewed application to 
the very same fund the ensuing year; which year opened, as it 
seems, ** by a considerable deficiency, not less than ten per cent. 
of the whole amount of the public revenue :” and to show the 
unnatural state into which these transactions reduce the country, 
while the funds were experiencing an almost unprecedented rise, 
the poor’s rates at least kept pace with them; and, compared with 
the year when Mr. Pitt first came into power, had risen so as to 
be nearly in the proportion of ten to one. ‘This has no other than 
atendency to show, how a gain to the few is a loss to the many, 
and that the effects of such a fluctuating state of things ought re- 
ligiously to be avoided. 

But, of all the pretences, that of commencing these boasted re- 
ductions at the first possible period is the most extraordinary. 
Was it before remonstrances were reiterated from the opposition 
side? Were not those, which have been at length acceded to, 
such as had been for the most part repeatedly refused ? 

Parliament, compelled by the general distress, which bore so 
hard upon the parishes, granted a power to relieve the laboring 
classes, by the application of a million and a half to the employ- 
ment of the poor. Nothing is said of the application of this fund, 
therefore I pass it over in silence. 

In enumerating the transactions of this year, the abolition of 
sinecures is among those, which ministers are pleased to throw in 
the teeth of opposition, as originating with them, and too insignifi- 
cant in itself to merit their own particular attention. They com- 
pute the amount in round figures at a simple 100,000/.; and have 
the effrontery to add, that ‘*its value is nothing, and upon this 
score to nothing do they lay their claim.” Can such language be 
tolerated, under their determination to pursue an economical re- 
gime ? 

We are told, ** that the year 1818 opened under a more favor- 
able aspect than the preceding ;” and, goaded we may suppose 
under the lash of their political adversaries, ‘* ministers found 
themselves in a condition of prosecuting their ‘ resolute purpose’ 
of reducing the national expenditure.” So far from this being 
acted upon, on the faith of their own statements, they could not 
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so much as return on their steps, for an increase will appear, on 
referring to the second chapter of this work. 

But supposing the contrary, what were the consequences of this 
improved condition of the country? Did it strengthen the argu. 
ment with the chancellor of the exchequer, to throw additional 
weight on posterity by exchanging three and a half for three per 
cents. ; in fact, no other than borrowing on a half per cent. stock, 
and still further increasing the interest of the public debt ?—the 
effects of which were evidently more serious than paying a little 
more or less interest for a limited time upon the issue of exchequer 
bills. To say the least of it, how contemptible was such a pro- 
ceeding under the delusive pretence of not adding to the nominal 
amount of the public debt. 

Bystanders see through this quibbling and time-serving, which 
suit the Jews, the Stock Exchange, and the Bank, while the public 
are gulled. And it is unfortunately too true (I say it with proper 
feelings towards men blinded by their interests), that ministers 
and the monied men play with odds in their favor while the nation 
loses. ‘The landed proprietors will soon awake from their slumbers, 
and find the king with barely a name, amusing himself with the 
mere orders, gewgaws, and insignia of royalty. 

Were the public securities left quietly to themselves, to vibrate 
by natural causes, there would be fair dealing, and a just criterion 
formed of their real value, by the true test of public prosperity ; 
while nostrams and quacks put nature out of her regular course. 
If men born and bred in the vortex of corruption looked beyond 
the moment, they would discover how this undue influence is 
ealculated to deceive even themselves. The misfortune lies per- 
haps in the debt itself, and is therefore too deep for an immediate 
remedy. We have few proprietors of land not also largely con- 
cerned in the public funds, which neutralizes their powers and 
claims a divided interest. 

It is necessary we should now proceed to the year 1819, when 
his majesty, then regent, was advised to “ congratulate the coun- 

upon three new circumstances in the public condition, the 
withdrawing the army from France, the great reduction of the 
naval and military establishments, and the progressive improvement 
of the revenue in all its sources.” 

The first of these is represented to be a ground of exultation 
chiefly arising from the circumstance, that “the British govern- 
ment was, by the evacuation of France, necessarily relieved from 
much extraordinary expenditure, which could not be carried to 
the account of the payment and sustenance of the troops:” a 
declaration of so broad a nature, without condescending to enter 
the least into detail, has naturally excited so much curiosity and 
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suspicion, that it becomes an imperious duty in ministers to furnish 
their advocate, the author of the work before us, for the satisfac- 
tion of the public, with the fullest explanation on this head. 

We shall merely refer to the second article, by questioning the 
disposition of those, to place things in a right light, who vaunt an 
excess of three millions and a half, in anticipation of a demand, 
which comes immediately upon them, of ten millions on the part 
of the Bank, the half of which was to be provided for this very year. 

But so far from *¢ a progressive improvement of the revenue in 
all its sources,” let us compare it with the demands upon it. «The 
ordinary and extraordinary service of the year was a small excess 
above thirty millions.” 

So far from a principle of reduction having effected, as they 
say, an ‘* aggregate saving on the whole of the estimates, on the ac+ 
count for the year, of above half a million,” whoever will take pains 
to refer to their own statement on the preceding page, will be 
surprised to find, that in the department of miscellanies there is an 
evident increase of at least 280,000/., and that, adding the several 
items together, the augmentation amounts at least to 146,000/. 
(but this will appear better hereafter), besides the interest of exche- 
quer bills for the service of the year. 

Whose influence was it in the finance committee, which led to 
the advice of imposing, after years of peace, new taxes to the 
amount of $,000,000/., added to the boasted surplus in the conso- 
lidated fund ? Secondly, the application of twelve millions of a 
sacred deposit, more than six-sevenths of its acknowledged amount, 
and the only honest pledge given of a design to relieve posterity 
from a burden, which, they pretend at least, they will consider as 
much their duty to bear, as if it had been contracted by them- 
selves ; whether they really do or not will hereafter appear. But 
it must be further matter of surprise, that these several means, so 
unprecedented in their nature, were found insufficient in them- 
selves, without recourse to the old leaven of loans and exchequer 
bills. 

Qn the subject of the taxes, considered in their own nature, 
can we receive any satisfaction in being told, that of four out of 
five of these new taxes the chancellor of the exchequer, like a 
charlatan at a fair, took the money from our pockets without our 
perceiving it? that he made such a curious selection of the subject 
matter upon which they were imposed, that the burden is in prac- 
tice so insensibly felt, that not one person out of five hundred can 
enumerate the subjects taxed ? If we are to pay taxes, like other 
charges on our establishment, for God’s sake let us face the collec- 
tor: he shall enter by day, rather than like a thief in the night, 
and open our cellars and storehouses in our presence. Though, 
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like the assessed taxes, we pay them with grudging, we at least 
see the account, as we ought to do of every item in the arrange- 
ment of our affairs. Hence we are enabled to make such retrench- 
ments as a prudent sense of our condition renders necessary, and 
as the burdens increase. 

Let us ask therefore simply, after a temperate view of the trans- 
actions of this year, whether, either in substance or in form, “they 
have felt it more their duty to act than to talk,” or whether, in 
relation to either the one or the other, they merit the « commemo- 
ratio beneficiorum,” as the just reward of their public services, 

But what do we find in the third report of the junto composing 
the finance committee ?}— 

*¢ Your committee learn, that works, buildings, extensions, and 
repairs, have been undertaken and executed, both at home and 
abroad, in a manner little checked or protected against profusion 
and waste ; in many cases without any estimate or general plan; 
and sometimes extended, according to a statement of an officer of 
the ordnance (who attended the committee), as views open during 
the progress of the work. This irregular mode of proceeding, 
which unfortunately prevailed during the time that all these large 
works were begun, has had the effect of keeping the House in 
total ignorance as to the estimate charge of any one of them.” 

What shall we say of the minister, but that “the stone shall 
cry out of the wall against him, and the beam out of the timber 
shall answer it ?” 

To crown these brilliant measures, ministers claim for them- 
selves credit for what they are pleased to call another way of ex- 
ercising their ‘ resolute purpose,” by introducing the act generally 
called Mr. Peel’s Bill, to restore the currency to its original state. 
This subject naturally divides itself into two parts ; first, the merit 
in itself, as it may be affected by the laws of justice, which are 
immutable ; and, secondly, its immediate consequences, The 
victory they pretend to have obtained we shall treat with the con- 
tempt it deserves, since no one took up arms to oppose them ; and 
as to those immediately concerned, they made use of every occa- 
sion to compliment them on their return to honest principles.* 

Legalising an alteration in the currency must appear, under an 


* Who were on the list? Lord Castlereagh, Mr. Vansittart, Mr. Peel, Lord 
Binning, Sir George Clerk, Mr. Holford, Mr. Frankland Lewis, Mr. Hart Da- 
vis, Mr. Gooch, Lord Clive, Mr. Cartwright, Mr. Wilbraham Bootle Wilbra- 
ham. The actors in these scenes speak for themselves, and show the treat- 
ment the nation receives from its representatives. They, however, in this 
solitary instance, have passed a most severe cersure on themselves. 

2 When Bonaparte read some ministerial neye 3 “ Pay your bank notes 
in gold,” said the shrewed usurper, “ then I shall believe you really prosper.” 
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impartial view of the subject, morally bad, enabling engagements 
to be fulfilled between parties on terms certainly not contemplated 
at the time of the bargain, and therefore exercises an authority to 
arbitrate accounts between debtor and creditor, with whom the 
public have no concern ; by which one loses what the other gains, 
and by no act of their own. In order to set this matter in a clear 
light, we will suppose, for example, by the effect of the restriction, 
in round numbers, the change for a one pound note is twenty 
shillings, and for a sovereign thirty in the market. I had in corn, 
the value of which was yesterday 2000/., to day 30001. I owe 
as much, and am just clear of the world. Had I made arrange- 
ments with my creditors yesterday, I should still be 1000/, in their 
debt ; but, thanks to the restriction, I am exonerated from any 
claims upon me by an ‘ex post facto” law, and my creditors are 
defrauded. 

Then how was it with the public creditor? His income was 
virtually reduced while his dividends were paid in paper, by the 
rise in the markets proportioned to the depreciations in the cur- 
rency. Nor did the base paper which he received, or the base 
manner in which he was deprived of any redress, establish his 
confidence in public faith. In this instance, as well as what rela- 
ted to the income tax, as affecting funded property, whether be- 
longing to absentees or not, the public creditor could not feel 
himself otherwise than at least disappointed, after all the metho- 
distical cant by which his interest had, above all others, been attemp- 
ted to be supported ; both these acts operated therefore in violation 
of a principle pretended to be held sacred. 

But, in the second place, we had proposed to consider the imme- 
diate consequence of this measure ; and it should be understood 
particularly to relate to how far the revenue has been virtually in- 
creased by returning to cash payments. And of this there can be 
no doubt, in the proportion above described of three totwo. There- 
fore, before we carry the justification of ministers through the 
whole piece, a3 they pretend it originated in themselves, let us 
take the trouble to inquire, whether, in their furor for reductions, 
they have manifested their “resolute purpose” to arrive at this 
desirable object, by eagerly embracing so favorable a moment for 
lessening the public burdens to an amount equal to the difference 
between taxes received in gold or in the depreciated currency. 
The return to cash payments approaching, and being provided for, 
gold became of the same value as the paper which represented it. 
In short, when government received twenty shillings in the form 
of taxes, it was no longer twenty shillings of a mere nominal, but 
of an effective value, so materially was the revenue improved. Yet, 
in spite of economy, the succeeding year of 1820 was ushered in 
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with an increased demand on the public of 300,0002., as the total 
amount of the ordinary service and the total supply experienced no 
sensible diminution. The ways and means were the same, and 
therefore required the same animadversion, and a double sense of 
obloquy, on the part of those capable of inquiring into their merits ; 
and, what is still more extraordinary, they have the effrontery to 
introduce the ways and means of this year as no other than the 
usual manner of proceeding, though the last year was the first, and 
the present but the second attempt of the kind, in appropriating the 
sinking fund. 

We have little to remark on 1820, as they appear only to have 
returned to the estimate of 1818, with this simple difference, that 
they thought proper to apply an additional million of the said fund 
over the last and preceding year, viz. thirteen millions. 

In proceeding at last to a more general view of the subject before 
us, we shall agree most cordially in granting, that at the conclusion 
of the war our forces were great and complicated; that officers 
and men deserved well of their country ; and that “ at the end of 
no former war were such establishments to be reduced, and so many 
soldiers and sailors to be thrown _upon the agriculture of the coun. 
try.” But what is the natural inference to be drawn? Can any 
thing appear more a matter of course, in answer to this part of the 
subject, than the larger the pitcher the more can be spared? Let 
the quantity be measured out which can be spared, as the enormity 
of the expenses incurred during the war requires no less than suit- 
able reductions at the peace. 

On the contrary, we are taught to believe in the urgent necessity 
of continuing a certain extended scale of expense, on the absurd 
ground, ‘that znnavation is already at work in every part of Eu- 


TO 3 

The charge is too true; the danger imminent. But to whom 
can we attribute it, to the people or their government? Will 
troops preserve tranquillity ; or, oppressed like the people, and of 
the same species, fraternize with them, and achieve’ the consolida- 
tion of their power? What is the end of civil government, but 
strength and security for every individual under the empire of laws, 
in framing which both the soldier and the citizen enjoy their full share. 


* Rebellion is when bands of men within a state oppose themselves with 
violence to the general will, as implied or expressed by the public authority. 
But the sense of a whole people, peaceably collected, and oneretng by its 
natural and certain effect upon the public counsel, is not rebellion, but the 
parent of authority itself. Reform in the commons of parliament might be 
obtained by that which must and will in the end obtain every thing from 
any government, however constituted, the slow, gradual, and progressive 
effect of public opinion.—See Lord Erskine on the State Trials. 
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The cultivator gathers fruit in the ripening season ; the va an 
ened statesman does the same with reformation, the growing fruit 
of an improving order of things. Obstruct or accelerate its natu- 
ral progress, innovation follows, like fruit not gathered in due 
season. ‘The one may be compared to a wholesome and nourish- 
ing aliment, greedily devoured by the people to satisfy the amelio- 
rating condition and taste of society; the other the cause of the 
destruction of a barrier chosen for its defence, under conflicting 
elements which separate a people from its government. 

Reformation, owing to that natural and uninterrupted stream of 

dual improvement which takes place in human affairs, grew 
and florished under British protection in North America; but, 
neglected to be gathered, became innovation, and fell like decayed 
fruit from the tree. It has been the same with the Spanish and 
Portuguese settlements : and however these convulsive movements 
in the order of nature may eventually conduct to the most impor- 
tant ends, it becomes our short-sighted views of the administration 
of human affairs carefully and assiduously to avoid precipices ; 
though, under the dispensations of an all-wise Providence, we may 
plunge ourselves and others into a calm. 

It is happy if great changes in civil institutions are brought about, 
without so ar separating, in the minds of individuals, a sense of 
interest from that of duty, as to produce a state of weakness, to 
which in such a case they must momentarily tend, providing cer- 
tain incentives to evil, and hiding places for the guilty. 

The peninsula of Europe has experienced at least some shades 
of suffering in these respects; but on the whole, in a general 
view, presents to kings and their ministers a lesson of experience, 
superior to any example hitherto set before them. The reflecting 
part of these kingdoms, obedient to the seasons, are happily conduct- 
ing, by gigantic strides, through the lights of our day, these people 
toa prudent course ; and with a dignified moderation, becoming 
true loyalty ;* they are attempting to preserve the authority of their 
chiefs, flattering themselves with the cheerful hope, however dis- 
tant, that ancient prejudices may be abandoned, to give place to 
the united power, moderation, and security of states. These 
changes, synonimous with reformation, are natural in their course ; 
but when interfered with by the most skilful artisan, its certain 


'The old French word “ loiault®” was first introduced to us by the ad- 
herents of Charles the First, after his inter-marriage with Henrietta of 
France, to signify a firm and inviolable attachment, and includes the “ quand 
méme” in the modern lexicon of that nation, We would be understood to 
use it in its general acceptation—an habitual attachment to the authority of 
our chiefs. 
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consequence is the annihilation of the throne. And we shall 
further remark, that it is among the many consolations, provided 
for by the frame-work of civil society, that it instructs us of this 
imperious truth, that if any thing exceeds the inward satisfaction 
arising from a gentle exercise of power, armed with justice, in 
kings, it is the spontaneous manifestation of gratitude in their peo. 
ple. How differently are our feelings awakened by the iron sceptre 
held over the corn fields of Poland, and the cradle of the arts. 
Ultras may forge fetters, and despise the inward man, not yet 
subject to their control; and though we see them industriously at 
work, their empire will be short, under existing circumstances, 
This we presume, by a generous reader, will hardly be thought 
extraneous matter, unfit to be introduced ; but we will return to 
the task we had more immediately imposed upon ourselves. 

In considering the resources of the country, the commerce, the 
navigation, the manufactures, the internal trade, considered asa 
whole, and not in detail, ministers, or rather the brilliant pen of 
their advocate, has drawn a most animating picture, perhaps with 
few exceptions a true one, of public prosperity. For — he 
has looked up many avenues of beautiful perspective with Hers- 
chell’s magnifying powers, there are more of these avenues, to 
which his attention has never been drawn. But however narrow 
may have been the scale of his observations, we see, under the heads 
here enumerated, ‘that our funds of commerce and industry 
exist in the same vigor and integrity as during the war ;” that 
the cotton manufactures alone, which may be taken as a broad ex- 
ample, constituting in themselves more than half our foreign expor- 
tation trade, have increased from seventeen to twenty-three milli- 
ons; and it is but fair and candid to admit, which we cheerfully 
do, that if these general statements bear them out under a closer 
investigation, they are the more extraordinary, from a gradual and 
unprecedented diminution of prices, felt as affecting every article 
of trade. 

We are prepared to contemplate an inexhaustible soiftce of ex- 
ultation, in our future prospects ; which feeling must animate the 
breast of every Englishman proud of his country. In the hope, 
that the conveniences and comforts, to be enjoyed down to the 
lowest, may answer to the most sanguine expectations, under the 
protection of wholesome laws, and less profusion and excess in 
the habits of those looked up to, as examples to others. 

To what can we attribute this happy condition of things? Cer- 
tainly not to a narrow, time-serving policy, but to the people as a 
mass ; to a high state of refinement as respects the sciences and 
the arts, which directs not only our war tactics; but, above all, 
that enterprising spirit as to general concerns, which every where 
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prevails; in short, the genius of the age in which we live; so 
proud an eminence, when it acquires a certain consistency, increas- 
es by an improving ratio. Greece and Rome were examples of 
it. In short, there is a principle continually operating, which can- 
not fail to weaken the effects of an illiberal policy, to which, if 
not thoroughly watched, men are too often tending when invested 
with power. 

Adam Smith has well explained it, ‘that the habitual efforts of 
every individual to better his own condition, when suffered to exert 
itself with freedom and security, is so powerful a principle, that it 
is alone, and without any assistance, not only capable of carrying 
on the society to wealth and prosperity, but of surmounting a hun- 
dred impertinent obstructions, with which the folly of human laws 
too often incumbers its operations ; though the effect of these ob- 
structions is always more or less either to encroach upon its free- 
dom or to diminish its security.” 

In short, the flame of intellect disseminates so vivid a light 
through the atmosphere of these realms, as to leave us assurances, 
that we may be guided even through the rather discouraging ob- 
servations which conclude this part of the subject. 

They say ‘it is notorious, that the accumulated stock of our 
manufacturers and merchants has diminished at least thirty per cent., 
and that a capitalist, who ten years since was worth 20,000}. in 
the value of his stock in hand, is now not worth 14,0001.5 or, to 
adopt a popular term, has suffered an extinction of a third.” 

Evils are not without their compensation and grace to lessons 
ofexperience. Ministers are become more moderate in their views, 
notwithstanding the zenith of power on which this country is seat- 
ed; they confidently assert, «that the system of loans and new 
taxes has reached its termination; that we are now living upon 
our income, and are in condition yearly of eg: | some part of 
a mortgage, which undoubtedly presses heavily on the industry of 
the people.” 

As to, the latter observation, certain rapacious hands have applied 
the substance and left only the shadow, provided for this uy at 
by their predecessors in office, in the instance of the sinking fund, 
the inviolability of which had been established for years as a prin- 
ciple, and from which they had pledged themselves never to depart. 
Can it be necessary to explain so simple a proposition, that the only 
way to pay off is to lessenthe debt? That topayone and borrow 
four is not paying, but borrowing three ; a system of mischievous 
jobs, by which the friends of ministers, and ministers themselves, 
command the markets, at the expense of opening a dangerous door 
to corruption, by which crowds of hungry mouths gain admis- 
sion, and gape for food, gathered from the spoils of their country. 

VOL. XXI. Pam. NO. XLI. B 
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To conclude, we find in the appendix the most absurd boasting, 
as to “the wonder of wonders of wonders” introduced by the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, into his new system, “ namely, to meet 
the expenditure of the year by the actual money income, without 
the aid of loans, or new taxes ; but to maintain the sinking fund of 
five millions, and with that amount, increased by gradual reduc- 
tion in the expenditure, and by the progressive productiveness of 
the sources of the revenue, to operate from time to time in the 
money market, in buying up, exchanging, and reducing the pub- 
lic stocks, so as to reduce the capital debt from a higher to a lower 
denomination of stock.” 

What more is implied in this unmeaning waste of words, than 
meeting the expenditure without the aid of loans; and, leaving a 
very minute portion of the sinking fund to operate as formerly ? 
Why take from the merit of the ministers of George the First, 
and the last of the illustrious house of Brunswick in whose reign 
government adopted this first part of what Mr. Vansittart vainly 
calls ‘* his new system,” and religiously adhered to it, as long as it 
continued; during a period of thirty-three years, without ever 
troubling themselves with the law or equity of the case, whether 
children collectively, any more than individually, are bound to pay 
the debts of their fathers? As to the rest of this grand system, 
this dereliction of principle, it entirely originates with themselves : 
the great besom with which they clear out the corners of the trea- 
suty, without sweeping them absolutely clean. 

o illustrate this by an example. The only general principle 
of finance, which can be attributed to the sagacity of the present 
government, and acted upon up to this day (for as to the future, 
they confidently assert that it cannot be pursued), is comprehended 
in the spirit of the late measure for providing for the pension list, 
to drive off the evil day, to extend the periods of our payments, 
and to leave as little as they decently can for the liquidation of the 
debt: whereas, not ‘an income tar,” which they were forced to 
abandon, but a property tax, properly so denominated, rated on 
capital, and not on the industry and rising spirit of the country, 
is now without exception admitted among all ranks to be the fair- 
est in its principle of any impost whatever, on every possible 
ground, and would meet all the-exigencies of the state in peace or 
in war, under certain regulations, and established on a principle of 
accumulating ratio, on a geometrical scale. This has been fully 
explained by the writer in a publication which has appeared in 
different forms, and particularly in the Monthly Magazine of June, 
1820, page 426." 


* Nearly half the revenue of France arises from “ l‘impot fonciére,” being 
a ptopefty tax, equally on all lands, houses, manufactories, and every 
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The system of finance, under the wiser administration of men 
dear to their country, Mr. Fox, and after him Mr. Percival, was, 
boldly to face the enemy, instead of shrinking from their duty ; 
and if the demands upon the revenue were ever so great, it is ad- 
mitted, that they had determined ‘ to raise as much as possible of 
the total expenditure within the year.” 

Whoever administers the affairs of Great Britain must now, at 
last, profit by following their illustrious example ; as those gentle- 
men now in power do not conceal the truth, when having at last 
«confidently asserted, that the system of loans has reached its ter- 
mination.” 

Had they sooner been convinced of their error the debt would 
have been no further increased by their means. We should have been 
living all along, as they at length pretend we are now doing, on 
our income, or rather revenue ,* which, unfortunately, however, 
they require should be on an ample scale, For, a nondescript or- 
der of beings in themselves, without any extraordinary redundancy 
of talent, illustrious birth, or even fair character, in order to pre- 
serve their places, they have too many powerful friends to concili- 
ate in the money market, to observe a strict economy in the public 
service. 

There is, however, one solitary question, lately too much agitated 
apart from general principles, on which it is but bare justice to 


say they have amc supported the dignity of the une 


opposing the short-sighted views of their country friends, w 
liberal ideas, if any they possess, must wholly be attributed to the 


species of rent, except interest of money ; and we never see a finger held 
up against it. 

At Hamburgh, every inhabitant was obliged to he the state one fourth 
oe cent. of all that he possessed, and as the wealth of the people of Ham- 

urgh consists principally in stock, this tax may be considered as a tax 
upon stock: every man assesses himself, and in the presence of the magis- 
trate puts annually into the public coffer a certain sum of money, which he 
declares upon oath to be one fourth per cent. of all that he possesses, with- 
out declaring what it amounts to, or being liable to examination on that 
subject. This tax was generally supposed to be paid with great fidelity. 

At Zurich the law ordered, that in cases of necessity every one should be 
taxed in proportion to his revenue, the amount of which he is obliged to 
declare upon oath.— Mdmoires concernant les Droits, tom. i, p. 74, 163, 166, 
174. 

In Holland, soon after the restoration of the Prince of Orange to the 
Stadtholdership, atax of two percent. or the fiftieth penny, as it was called, 
was imposed upon the whole substance of every artisan. Every citizen 
assessed himself, and paid his tax in the same manner as at Hamburgh, and 
it was generally supposed to have been paid with great fidelity —Adam 
Smith, vol. iii. 

* For experience has taught us, as in the vears 1813, 1814, and 2815, the 
revenue might exceed the income, 
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company they keep. Ministers have shown themselves disposed 
to despise so meddling a spirit, by the apathy they have exhibited, 
in turning nearly a deaf ear to their remonstrances. Is not it folly 
to conceive, that the pressure of taxation, or divers othier evils, 
bear in the main harder upon the farmer than his neighbours? 
The produce of a farm must calculate employment of capital, a 
living profit, wear and tear, as well as labor and other charges, 
including poor’s rates and tithes, before the rent can be estimated ; 
and this alone will establish the just value of the land. If a land- 
lord receives more, neither the laws of God or nature will justify 
him in so doing, and the onus will not fall where it ought. On 
the contrary, if he rest contented with what in all reason is his due, 
the farmer and his family are not oppressed by him. The agri- 
culturist has always a source of consolation peculiar to his own 
case—he rests on the powerful arm of his landlord, who ought to 
live so far within his means as to be capable of assisting him. 

Doing what has been equivalent to reducing his assessed taxes 
to the half, is, after this manner of reasoning, no other than a bonus 
to the landlord. It would not have been too much to have ceded 
the whole, in common with the other classes, who are at least 
equally oppressed by them. 

But further, as the pamphlet which we confine ourselves to an- 
swer, terminates with a few observations on this said agricultural 
distress, without contemplating any adequate measures of relief, it 
shall not be said that the cause is entirely abandoned ; for we, who 
profess to feel as the nation, have devoted a third chapter exclu- 
sively to this subject ; and, if it were not too presuming, promise 
ourselves we have pointed out the source of the evil, and with a 
double dash of the pen provided the simplest means of remedy for 
what the landlord himself may be supposed to suffer from low 
prices. 


CHAPTER II. 


FINANCE (CONTINUED). 


Tue preface implies, that our purpose in this place is to consider 
the subject in a more confined sense, as it relates to matters of 
account. Our attention is immediately directed, by the work be - 
fore us, to ‘ what reductions have been made by his majesty’s 
ministers in the annual expenditure of the country, from the con- 
clusion of the war to the present period.” In so doing, we have 
thought it best, in order to save trouble to the reader, to comprise, 
in the form of the following Table, a succinct view of each year 
respectively, collected from what the author has diffused through 
his several pages. And the gross and palpable errors to be af- 
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terwards pointed out, by comparing their own statements as here 
exhibited, can hardly be believed, by people the least conversant 
in the nature of accounts, and accuracy required in laying them 
officially before the public. We shall bring to our assistance no 
documents not referred to in the work itself. Our object is siim- 
ply to point out, as obviously as we can, the extravagance of their 
own contradictions, some of which are really too manifest not to 
be imputed to design. As to the Table itself, excepting as to 
what appears in Jtalics, each article will be found faithfully ex- 
tracted from the work in question. 


TABLE.— 1816. 


p- 18. The supply of the army was taken at 10,564,000/. ; 
navy 9,430,000/.; ordnance exceeded 1,500,000/. ; miscellanies 
had been estimated at 2,500,000/.  p. 47. The total of the or- 
dinary expenditure (for army, navy, ordnance, and miscellaneous) 
was 24,887,000, but which is too much, upon adding these sums 
together, by nearly a million. p. 17. We find the whole sup- 
ply of the year 27,000,000/. 


1817. 


p- 18. The army was taken at a small excess above 9,000,000/. : 
(p. 23) it had been 9,080,000/. : navy was reduced to 6,000,000/. : 
but (p. 24) we read the supply was 7,596,000/., which included a 
sum for the reduction of the navy debt: this certainly requires 
a little more explanation, p. 19. Ordnance, from exceeding 
1,500,000/. was reduced by nearly half a million ; while (p. 24) we 
find the ordnancewas 1,270,000/. p. 19. Miscellanies were re- 
duced to 1,700,000/.: however, in p. 24 we read they were 
1,795,000/., and that the total of the supply for these four branches 
had been a small excess above 20,000,000/, This does not cor- 
respond ; for taking the navy as stated one way, the total is no more 
than 17,965,0001., and the other 19,561,000/. p. 19. The total 
supply was a small excess above 22,000,000/. 


1818. 


p- 24. The army was 8,900,000/. p. $0. The supply taken 
for the army was 8,970,000/. p. 24 and 30. Navy was 6,456,000/., 
ordnance 1,245,000/., miscellanies 1,720,000/. ; which makes in the 
whole 18,391,000/. In this we do not vary very much, for they 
call it (p. 24 and 47) a small excess above 18,000,000/. ; and which, 
they say, makes a saving of nearly 2,000,000/. upon the former 
year. In this, however, it must be seen we differ very widely indeed. 
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p- 46. The total of the ordi and extraordinary supply was 
20,900,0002. 2 oe 


1819. 


p- 30 and 41. The army was 8,900,000/. p. 30. Navy, 
6,436,000, ; but (p. 41) had been 6,400,000/. p. $0. Ordnance di- 
minished to 1,191,0002. ; but (p. 41) had been only 1,190,000/, 
p- $1. Miscellanies were 1,950,000/.; but (p. 41) on making up 
the account for the year were a small excess beyond 2,000,000/. ; 
which several sums may be fairly taken as a whole at 18,§27,0001., 
with which they agree nearly, calling it (p. $1) a small excess above 
18,400,000/7. They state also (p. 41), that the total amount of the 
annual ordinary service of the year had been 20,400,000/. and a 
small fraction; and the whole sum to be raised for the ordinary 
and extraordinary service was a small excess above 30,000,000/, 


1820. 


p- 41, The army was 9,500,000/.; but (p. 45) it was this and 
a fraction. Navy 6,500,000I. and a fraction. p. 41. Ordnance 
had been 1,190,000/., and was this year nearly the same; whereas 
(p. 45) it had been nearly 1,200,000/. p. 41. Miscellanies were 
2,500,000/.; though (p. 45) we read 2,400,000/. and a fraction. 
Therefore they are nearly correct in saying (p. 44) that the total 


for the four ordinary divisions of the annual expenditure had ex- 
ceeded 19,600,000/. The total supply (p. 41), including a sum 
for the reduction of the unfunded debt, was 29,700,0001. ; (p. 44) 
when making up the accounts of the year appeared to be 
30,000,000. 


1821. 


p- 45. The army was taken at 8,700,000/.; navy 6,500,000/. 
and a fraction; ordnance 1,195,000/.; miscellanies 1,900,000. ; 
amounting in the whole, as — 7 (p- 44), to 18,000,0007. 
(though it is something more); and in this year it seems the total 
supply did not exceed 20,000,000. ; a reduction of demand, as they 
say, on the resources of the country, of 10,000,000/. How does 
this appear, when we have shown, from their own statements (p. 
19), that the total supply for the year 1817 was but a small excess 
above 22,000,000/., and (p. 46) the total of the ordinary and ex- 
traordinary supply for 1818 was but 20,900,000/.? Had they not 
stated this simple sum of 10,000,0001., as a reduction of demand 
generally on the resources of the country, but on the increased ex- 
penditure of the year immediately preceding, consequent on the 
glorious epoch of the coronation of his present majesty, the matter 
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would be better understood, and less surprise excited among his 
loyal subjects. 


Now for an impartial examination into this account, as cofii- 
pared with their deductions. 

1, p. 18. The supply of the army for the first year, 1816, 
was taken at 10,564,0007.; in 1817 at a small excess beyond 
9,000,000/. ‘This loose estimate, however, explains itself (p. 23) bi 
stating what the supply really was viz. 9,080,000/. From whic 
it is pretended, going back to p. 18, that a reduction was effected 
of nearly 2,000,000/. ; by some new rule of subtraction, certainly 
not according to Cocker, unless 1,484,000/. comes so near the 
amount as hardly to make any important difference in the busi- 
ness of finance. 

2. In referring to the same page, we find the supply of the navy 
for the year 1817 was reduced to 6,000,000/. ; but on proceeding 
to p. 24, the supply had increased to 7,596,000/., which included 
a sum for the reduction of the navy debt ; and that in 1818 it was 
6,456,000/., inferring a saving of nearly a million. Now the gene- 
rality of our readers, if in their right senses, would certainly have 
made the comparison with the net sum referred to in the former 
page, rather than to a sum comprising an extraneous charge upon 
it; and what in such case would be the natural conclusion ? That, 
instead of a saving of nearly one million, there was an increase of 
nearly half a million. 

In showing progressive reductions from year to year, the rule 
prescribed is, that the sum deducted from the first year is the sum 
from which the third year is to be deducted. See therefore three 
successive years in their statement of the supply for the navy. 


p- 18. 1816 wastakenat. . . . . £.9,434,000 
1817 wasreducedto. . . . ~ 6,000,000 
p- 24 1818 was . . . +. + + «+ +» 6,456,000 
and nothing is more clear, than that an increase in this department 
of 456,000, followed the reduction which took place the pre- 
ceding year. 

But view this determination to embarrass the question in ano- 
therlight. P. 24 we read, “in the navy, the supply for 1817 
was 7,596,000/., which included a sum for the reduction of the 
navy debt. In 1818 it was 6,456,000/., being, as they say, a 
saving of nearly one million in the navy.” Hence, independent 
of the sum appropriated to the reduction of the debt, the supply 
must certainly have been, for the year 1817, nearly one million 
more than the succeeding year, or nearly 7,456,000/. But why 
so, when in p. 18 we find it had been reduced to 6,000,000/. ? 
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To show, by an attempt to mislead, that the reduction in this year 
uas greater than the realityby a million and a half. 

$. We come toexamine the unaccountable falsity of the de. 
claration made (p. 24), “that for the year 1817, the total of these 
four branches of the expenditure (viz. army, navy, ordnance, and 
miscellanies) had been a small excess above 20,000,000/. For the 
year 1818 the same supply was a small excess above 18,000,000/., 
a saving of nearly two millions upon the former year.” What 
the separate articles of navy and ordnance were in the year 1817, 
as we have before observed, is not quite so clear as the subject re- 
quires. But as to the one, we shall adhere to their statement (p. 18), 
instead of involving it in an extraneous charge, which appears not 
to belong to the ordinary annual expenditure of these departments ; 
and as to the other, p. 19, we are led to understand, that the ord- 
nance for 1817 was reduced from a million and a half by nearly 
half a million, or was in fact about a million; but we will give 


them credit for its being, according to p. 24, 1,270,000/. See 
the Table. 


1817. 1818. 


Army eeecce &. 9,080,000 eoeece £. 8,970,000 
Navy -+eesee evee 6,000,000 ... ++ 0 ++ +6,456,000 
Ordnance «++ e+. 1,270,000 .+++++++++1,245,000 
Miscellanies + v++ 1,795,000 .+++++++++1,720,000 


18,145,000 18,391,000 
18,145,000 


246,000 

So that, instead of a saving of 2,000,000/., these totals, deducted 
from each other, leave an increase of 246,000I. 

4. p. $1. They say, “the aggregate saving on the whole of 
the estimates in the account of the year 1819 was about half a 
miflion ;” whereas, according to the several items enumerated in 
their preceding page, it will be shown, that, instead of any reduc- 
tion, it presents an excess of 86,0007. See the extracts from the 
Table. 

1818. 1819. 


Army eeecece £. 8,970,000 covesee+£. 8,900,000 
Navy «+ «+ 0+ 0+6,456,000 «oes seeees 6,436,000 
Ordnance «+++++ 1,245,000 ...+++++e0 1,191,000 
Miscellanies ---. 1,720,000 sevceesees 1,950,000 








18,391,000 





18,477,000 
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But if we allow, instead of 1,950,000/. for the year 1819, 
under the article of miscellanies, as here stated, that the real 
amount was a small excess beyond 2,000,000/., as we find, in p. 
41, the augmentation on the general estimate over the preceding 
year equals at least 200,000/., or nearly a quarter of a million of 
excess, instead of half a million of reduction. How it can have 
been thought prudent to send forth to the public such egregious 
errors in the account, remains for the. authorised advocate of 
ministers to explain. 

5. We are not teaching arithmetic to children, or concerning 
ourselves with trifles: the finances of at least the most powerful 
empire in the world, the annual expenditure of which, with all 
their boasted economy, has exceeded the sum total of all the other 
states of Europe—it is this we are contemplating, and it is 
this which they have pretended fully to explain, and to a far- 
thing. In the conclusion (p. 47) let us see how far this demi- 
oficial production continues to answer our hopes in this respect. 
They confine themselves to the ordinary expenditure for the 
army, navy, ordnance, and miscellanies. ‘The total for 1817 was 
20,000,000/. This varies from their statement of the particular 
items (p. 24), for (see the Table) taking-the navy at the least, it 
is no more than 17,965,000/.; but taking it at the most, with the 
sum for the reduction of the navy debt, we find it only 19,561,000/. 
p- 47. They say, the total for the year 1818 was a small excess 
above 18,000,000/. : whereas, if we consult the several items sepa- 
rately (p. 30) we find the amount to be 18,391,000/.: 1819, they 
say, was nearly the same. In fact, according to their own ac- 
count (p. 30), there appears only an increase of 99,000/.: there- 
fore we proceed to 1820 (p. 47), which they call a small excess 
above 19,000,000/. Now the public would hardly believe, by 
turning back to p. 41, that the several items added together com- 
plete a sum above 19,600,000/.; and therefore, that this small 
excess reaches 600,000/.: to corroborate which (p. 44) we find 
they agree that it has even exceeded this amount, for (in this 
page) the total for the four ordinary divisions of the annual ex- 
penditure, the army, navy, ordnance, and miscellanies, had exe 
ceeded 19,600,000/. 

6. But now for the most important point to which they have 
challenged our attention, viz. as to what reductions they have 
made progressively. p. 47. They say, a small addition which 
took place in 1820 was thrown off the following year; therefore, 
it should seem very properly to appear, that they profess not to 
extend the merit of their claims to the gratitude of the nation 
beyond the years 1817, 1818, and 1819. Let us extract their 
own words: after enumerating the total amounts of the expendi- 
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ture for each year respectively, they say, “being a reduction in 
1817 of 5,000,000/., in 1818 of 2,000,000/., in 1819 of the same.” 
Could, therefore, any sober man in England, with the use of his 
vernacular tongue, understand the total of the reductions for these 
three years to be less than 9,000,000/. ? But, on the contrary, we 
shall see the truth by referring to the table before us. 
1816. (p. 47) We find the total to be 24,887,000/. ; 
but looking to p. 18, in adding each article, the 
amountis . . . . 2 «© © © « « « « «© £23,994,000 
1817. (p. 24) They say, the -total supply for 
these four branches had been a small excess above 
20,000,000. To avoid the dispute whether the 
sum for the reduction of the navy debt belongs 
it or not, we take itassuch, . . . . . . ee 


Reduction this year . . . . . .- 
1818. Here we do not vary very much, for they 
call the total (p. 24 and 47) a small excess above 
18,000,000/., which in adding up the several articles 
(p- 24 and $0) amounts to 18,391,000/.: it seems, 
therefore, that the reduction this year is . 


1819. By computing the several items (p. 80 and 
41) we find the total for these four branches of the 
ordinary service may be taken at 18,527,000/., which 
proves an augmentation in this year, under the 
most favorable view, of . . . .... « 


Therefore, even according to their own account, 
though they would make appear reductions to the 
amount of 9,000,000/., the nearest the truth reduces 
ee ap aft cle we ees oe See) oo hh ee 


As to the sums of 6,000,000/. (p. 18), and 7,596,0001. (p. 24), 
given respectively as the expenditure of the navy for 1817, 
they could only be so introduced, like many other acts and 
speeches of the present administration, to throw the real question 
into complete confusion, and to cover the inconsistencies of the 
finance committee from the moment it entered upon its labors; 
for from this period until that of its happy dissolution, when im- 
partially viewed, it will be found we had only recommendations; 
and, instead of reductions, a gradual increase took place in the 
ordinary annual service for the four departments of army, navy, 
ordnance, and miscellanies: and what is more remarkable, it 


us, ae th bh em oC of ne CO 2 Oe ae 
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was the same in the general expenditure of the kingdom. Let us 
refer to the several items in each year, which have been before 
enumerated, from the table, page by page, and founded on their 
own statements alone. 
Ordinary Service of the | General 
For the Years four Branches. Expenditure. 


£.18,145,000...+++ £.68,571,000 
1818 +++000++++ 18,391,000 .... +++» 68,821,000 
1819¢** sesccves 18,527 P00 « «++ ++e 69,494,000 
1820,..++ eeeece 19,600,000 -eeeee ee 70,850,000 


Being an increase of nearly 2,500,000. in the general expen- 
diture, and nearly 1,500,000/, in the ordinary service of the four 
branches since the date of the fifst economical report, in the re- 
collection of our readers, when the opinion of the committee was 
emphatically expressed, as to the necessity of approximating as 
nearly as possible to the establishment of 1792. And further, it 
stands uncontradicted, that the very last year, of 1821, there was 
alarger disposable force, available for the purposes of govern- 
ment, by 182,367 men, And that though the supplies voted for 
the military establishment at the former period had not exceeded 
2,331,1492., it had then increased to 9,500,216. ; notwithstandin: 

the point of approximation, to which the eye of parliament 4 


an 
the country were directed, by the advice of their committee, was 
the sum of 4,123,000/. 

Had not the author of the pamphlet before us shown too much 
discretion to engage our attention on so delicate a subject as the 
civil establishment, our observations on this branch of the public 
expenditure might be read with interest. It stood, at the period 


of the peace of 1792, at 1,008,000/.; but pending those three 
years of renown, when we were under the special protection 
of the finance committee, rose from 1,885,000/. to 2,090,000#. 

We may presume, that enough appears in this faithful repre- 
sentation of Pets to convince the whole world how disingenuous 
ate the pains which are taken to conceal from the public, m spite 
of lessons of economy, the increasing profusion of government. 
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CHAP. III. 


AGRICULTURAL DISTRESS, OR THE INTEREST OF 
THE LANDLORD CONSIDERED. 


Tue concluding passage to the first chapter on finance led us into 
an engagement, which we would fain flatter ourselves will not be 
disappomted in the following pages: and though with real de- 
ference to the public we are presumptive enough hardly to doubt 
of complete success, we see difficulty in giving sufficient circula- 
tion even to an argument calculated to place the subject in an ac- 
ceptable point of view. 

Our strength principally consists in the impression already made 
by a striking picture, where the features of the wealthy landlord 
exhibit traces of mortifying disappointment at being doomed to 
suffer all the losses, which are falling on his tenants. It is not 
therefore to them, but to him, that we offer support ; and should 
we be so fortunate in our endeavours as to point out the means of 
relief, it is his gratitude alone that we have any right to claim. 

A consultation of mediocrity has been held, from one adjourn- 
ment to another, probably waiting to see what turn the disorder 
might take ; certain medicaments were prescribed and adminis- 
tered ; the one to excite a desire to ride on horseback, the other 
entered into the ing redientsof their beer, possibly to encourage 
them to drink freely; for they have since experienced the incon- 
venience of a total incapacity to explain the symptoms of their case 
to the faculty; nor have they been persuaded to swallow a single 
dose lately recommended by the members of this learned consult, 
in their separate capacities. Divided in opinion, they had not been 
able to act as a body. 

So little, therefore, having been effected by the wisdomof our 
counsels, it becomes us to consider whether those engaged in this 
important inquiry were not guided by their own several interests, 
in not taking a wider field, making out a general case, and putting 
the axe to the root of the tree. The tree, however, which bears 
such evil fruit, is still standing, and the task must fall upon 
others. 

The inquiry divides itself into two parts; first the nature of 
the intercourse in agricultural and other raw produce between 
ourselves and our neighbours, and in our intercourse abroad ; or 
the home and foreign trade in raw produce ; and, secondly, the 
extent and species of capital, or confidence subsisting between 
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dealers, which answers instead of capital, with which the trade is 
carried on. ' 

As to the first, we shall treat it as becomes every subject which 
falls under consideration, particularly one of so much importance 
as the economy of states, both in a moral and political point of 
view. 

A mind properly directed embraces the well-being of all suscep- 
tible nature, and particularly the human species; the general 
happiness of which being most within our sphere, ought to precede 
all other considerations. And amongst the surest means of arriy- 
ing at this desirable end, is to throw the fewest obstacles in the 
way of obtaining subsistence; above all in what appertains to 
the necessaries of life. We may safely class all the produce of 
the farm under this head. Besides, it comprises much more than 
half our national industry, or the means of employment. 

While they whisper, that ‘*a general confederation of Europe 
may move up in defence of the common tranquillity” (see p. 85), 
why not extend so liberal a principle, connected with. general 
happiness, to the means of subsistence, and banish want. from 
our doors, while we have determined to live together in peace ? 

Inhabiting, as we do, a climate certainly not the most favored 
by nature, the superiority we have acquired as to our manufactures 
may entitle us, as an object of taste at least, to give this branch of 
our national industry certain peculiar protection, without the 
danger of incurring the resentment of our neighbours. But wh 
should it extend to the necessaries, or even comforts of life, whic 
are the common wants of us all ? Temperature and soils, and the 
temptations there are to explore the bowels of the earth and the 
ocean, vary everywhere. If other nations like ourselves have 
wants, which exceed their means of supply, the arts of navigation 
should come reciprocally to the general aid. We find corn from 
Poland to the Crimea ; both corn and rice in America ; oil and wine 
in Italy, France, and the Peninsula of Europe; wool from the 
latter country and Saxony, so essential to our fine cloths ; cotton 
from the Brazils and other warm climates, necessary to the sup- 
port of at least the half of our valuable exportation trade; Russia, 
Sweden, and Norway furnish hemp, flax, iron, timber, and the 
juices. of their pines for our shipping; from the two Indies we 
are amply supplied with all colonial produce. And what. do 
these countries take from us in return? Our surplus growth, and, 
what is of more importance, the produce of those rich veins with 
which Great Britain abounds; and our staple manufactures, 
perhaps enhanced in value in the proportion of ten to one, by the 
industry and ingenuity of the lower classes; which has the ad- 
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vantage of securing their loyalty and attaching them to the general 
welfare of the community at large. 

Why should a nation, at present happily in friendly relations 
with othets, entertain so absurd a policy as to shut their ports 
against neighbours by high duties or prohibitory laws? A com. 
mercial country above all seeks to encourage others to become com- 
mercial. Were the whole world open to ships under every pavillon, 
a nation, with the superior advantages we enjoy, reaps the first 
fruits. Restraints are therefore generally bad, though bounties 
might possibly be renewed without danger; but we must fear 
this even rather deviates from the general principle of nonintet. 
ference. What succeeds with individuals in pursuit of their par 
ticular interests may be applied to national policy; and we have 
often known this expedient resorted to among dealers to rid the 
market of a surplus quantity, in various trades, that what remained 
in the market might obtain better prices. Such bounties may be 
permanent as heretofore, or be granted only at low prices, or 
even be proportioned to the average price of the market when 
under some given standard. There are perhaps ten arguments 
against bounties, but twenty for them, while, in comparison with 
our neighbours, we pay, on every kind of produce of our soil and 
industry, a much heavier species of excise, under the general 
head of taxation : but it is evident these bounties should not ex- 
ceed a fair retribution. Such encouragement might preserve the 
lands in cultivation, support the demand for labor, and perha 
even relieve the poor’s rates very sensibly. It might be safe to 
extend this principle to grain, perhaps even to stock and other 
produce of the farm ; for while the ports are open to a free import 
on the one hand, nothing is to be feared from a forced exportation 
on the other. At Amsterdam, where there is the greatest trade in 
corn, markets fluctuate less than in any other port in Europe." 

It is needless to add, that a free trade would co-operate with 
our navigation laws in extending the demand for our shipping, 
and assist in maintaining our naval superiority ; but above all, the 
farmer would be placed in respect to his produce in his natural 
position, and even, if certain bounties were granted, enjoy a su- 
perior encouragement on the part of government: he would grow 
no more corn than is precisely proportioned, in a relative view, to 
our atmosphere, soil, and climate. On this system all countries 
would be on a fair balance, to produce what suited them best, and 
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* Que la disette du grain régne dans les quatre parties du monde, vous 
trouverez du froment, du seigle et d’autres grains 4 Amsterdam; ils n’y 
manquent jamais.—La Richesse de la Hollande, tom. 1. p. 376, 
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such articles only as would find a preference in the general 
market. 

By such an enlightened policy, the consumer, who on Christian 
ptinciples we feel to be our neighbour, whether in England, France, 
or in Greece, is furnished on fair terms, and no distress could 
possibly occur but where it would be immediately relieved: for 
the foreign merchant, whatever country he may inhabit between 
the Poles, finds his interest in contributing, free from restraints, 
a to the wants and enjoyments of all neighbouring states. 

ough we cannot command the seasons, changes will take place 
everywhere ; yet there is always abundant food in the world, so 
that we may enjoy constant plenty, by abandoning narrow prin- 
ciples, and taking heed not to control the circulation of what the 
benevolent wisdom of Providence has designed for the use of all : 
which corresponds with an observation of Count de Verri, « that 
it is a melancholy error to suppose, that the nations of the Earth 
are condemned to throw the dice to determine which of them shall 
submit to famine.” 

In 1800, when the crops in Great Britain were so extremely 
deficient, they were exceedingly abundant in Spain; but the har- 
vest of 1803, so productive here, was so deficient in Spain as to 
produce famine. 

It is hoped, that what has been here briefly introduced, corro- 
borated as it decidedly is by the testimony of all writers deemed 
worthy of being quoted as authorities, will be a death blow to the 
corn bi, against the avowed sense of the whole country; and 
opposed even to the private opinions of ministers themselves, 

t on the state ground, adapted to too many cases, that of 
keeping their places. In short, it has made us a host of enemies 
abroad, fixed on the government of the country an eternal re- 
proach, and accelerated its natural consequence, agricultural dis- 
tress. It is only continued as a boon to certain persons, who are 
too blind to see how heavy a calamity it brings upon themselves. 

There is also another general point of view, in which this 
measure ought to be considered. ‘Of all causes of rebellion,” 
says Taek Becod, ‘¢ those of the belly are the worst. The first 
remedy, or prevention, is to remove, by all possible means, that 
material cause of sedition, which is want and poverty in the estate.” 
Such laws, as this we are now contemplating, set completely at 
variance the producer and consumer. The former has no chance 
of getting rich without distressing his fellow citizens, grinding the 
poor, and turning the bounty of nature into a curse. 

But as there are unfortunately those, who lend a deaf ear to all 
reasoning on a broader scale, we will confine our further remarks, 
on this prohibitory law to its several bearings, as affecting the relief 
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for which it was immediately:intended. ‘The experience of seven 
years has proved the absurdity of supposing this scheme would 
terminate the distress complained of. The difficulties are dail 
increasing ; while, owing to the progressive diminution of capital 
the sufferers are less able to make head against it. And who can 
attribute the fall in price to inadequate protection, while it has 
been so evidently entirely caused by the restriction? It increased 
the price very. soon to 4/. 18s.’; and the two following years 
averaged 3/. 16s. 6d.; thereby encouraging farmers to put more 
land in cultivation than the demand could possibly require, and 
the great landlord to raise his rents as leases fell in. ‘This mania 
therefore for production, assisted by fine seasons, has so clearly con. 
tributed to reduce prices, that we think few will pretend to dispute 
it. And-as long as the restriction laid on importation in 1814 is 
persisted in, we shall have a constant alternation of high and 
ruinous low prices. Fluctuation is an evil to the tenant, which, 
though falling on the landlord, ought to be avoided : the speculator 
is the gainer, and feeds on them both. 

Let us see how it directly affects the landlord, as to the payment 
of his rent. Suppose 60s. to be a fair average price, by which 
the production of a farm in common seasons might reach 500). 
We will compute that a fifth is the landlord’s ; as much the living 
of the farmer, out of which he may save what he can; three-fifths 
at least are absorbed by the interest of capital, seed grain, fodder 
for cattle, wages of labor, assessed taxes, poor’s rates, tithes, &c. 

At this price we will suppose no temptation to throw more land 
into cultivation; but if the first or second season, or both, are 
unfavorable, as was the case in 1817 and 1818, the harvest runs 
short of the demand, and the situation of the farmer is stationary, 
for he loses in quantity what he gains in price ; while too ready 
to flatter himself, by reckoning on the continuance of present 
prices, the next thing which enters into his mind is to pay interest 
on an increase of capital; both living and labor are of course 
higher: yet, having provided the means, he is encouraged to put 
second and perhaps even third lands into cultivation.. This we 
will suppose the general feeling, as it has been from 1819 inclu- 
sive. ‘The span being greater, though the season is yet unfavorable, 
or rather the market bare, the sae» again meets the demand, and 
we return to old prices. The farmer will have increased the value 
of his produce this year perhaps a fifth, say to 600/.; but his 
charges increased this first year in preparing new lands at least a 
third, say to 400/.: he has as much left for his landlord and him- 
self ; but it has been an expensive year to the farmer, and he must 
maintain the growth still two or three seasons, to answer the extra 
charges he has engaged in by a broader cultivation. 
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Wear and tear is going on, or rather takes a wider stride eve 
succeeding year; three or four favorable seasons follow eac 
other; produce falls a third; sales cannot be effected at more 
than 400/.; the increased acres in cultivation still extend the 
charges beyond 300/.—what becomes of the rent? There is barely 
enough left for the farmer’s own living. ‘Though prices may be 
forced up, to the serious injury of the community at large, if he 
makes a few tolerable years, he must have a Russell for his land- 
lord, not to raise his rent. 

Soon after passing the act under consideration, it will hardly be 
disputed, that advantage was generally taken of the depreciation 
of the currency, further assisted by high prices, to raise rents in 
gold, virtually we will say to 200/., but in paper nominally to 300/. 
The produce of the farm, multiplied by five, may be calculated to 
produce 1500/., of which the expenses being three-fifths, are 9000. 
We return to cash payments; the rent becomes virtually as well 
as nominally 300/.; prices fall; the produce sells for half, say 
7501. How is the rent to be paid, or even the expenses of the 
farm, which saddle the poor man with a debt of 150/. annually, 
while his family are absolutely naked and starving? It is im- 
possible that tenants can fulfil their contracts with their landlords, 
or even their neighbours, under such a change of circumstances. 

Never country has shown more industry, patience, and patriotism ; 
and, but for this corn-bill, and the abuses practised among dealers, 
no country has enjoyed greater prosperity than it would be now 
enjoying. 

At present we are paying nearly double the continental price 
for an equal quality of the staff of life; but return to a free trade, 
and well regulated bounties, prices to the farmer would be go- 
verned by the general average throughout the commercial world. 
We should encourage the growth of corn, as well as other raw 
produce, by taking measures for an increased demand for exporta- 
tion, an advantage enjoyed by our neighbours, who, though they 
may have no bounties, have, which is the same thing, much lighter 
burdens. 

Itis not, however, by an open trade alone, even suitably encou- 
raged, that we are to hope for adequate general relief. We there- 
fore recommend most earnestly an attentive consideration to the 
second part of the inquiry—as to the effects of the extent and 
species of capital, or confidence subsisting between dealers, which 
answers instead of capital, with which the trade is carried on. 

Now, at least as far as respects all the necessaries and even con- 
veniences of life, nothing is so essential as to produce an exact 
conformity between the supply and the demand. Among our- 
selves and our neighbours, in times of abundance, excess is hardly 
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felt; but if adverse circumstances change the complexion of 
things, or either scarcity or famine stares us in the face, the most 
easy and natural bounds are set to waste or extravagance by raisin 
the market price, through the ready force of opinion, in employment 
of capital, or by turning produce over from hand to hand, amon 
those who are satisfied with a small profit, and have a knowled 
and confidence in the stability of each other. But in case ofa 
plentiful supply, this commercial spirit can only operate to the real 
injury of the consumer. If persons engaged in this trade have 
either money, or an unbounded command of credit to assist their 
projects, they may possibly succeed, but more generally receive 
severe lessons. For such enterprises, when the supply even meets 
or exceeds the demand, often disappoints thelr expectations: yet,in 
spite of the danger of involving their own ruin and that of others, 
these cases too frequently occur to influence the market price. 

Bread, as we have before hinted, is a striking instance of the 
mischievous interference of middle dealers, to the injury of the 
public. For in times of plenty, and when the farmer at home 
receives less than the price abroad, the consumer pays (if the ex- 
pression can be pardoned) through the nose, in most instances, to 
the degree hereafter explained. 

The custom of dealing by sample, in many of our great markets, 
very much contributes to this disease. A farmer does not come 
to sell, but oftener to try the market, and sometimes engages 
to deliver at a given time; many sales and resales take place 
before the delivery: to use the common expression, the article 
passes through many hands. Whereas on the continent, a more 
limited confidence has not introduced such refinement in trade. 
The cultivator drives his team to the * Graned Place,” and sells 
and delivers on the instant to the baker, or to families who draw 
their own bread, to whom the miller is generally indebted for his 
employment. There are rich millers, however, who buy largely 
for their own account ; but their flour passes seldom through any 
other than the same channel. On the contrary, in our markets it 
often happens, that eight or ten buyers intervene between the farmer 
and consumer; each forces up the price, so as to have a living 
profit, and to answer the risks run in their mutual dealings. By 
which means it is too evident, that the farmer receives much less 
than the consumer pays. 

Excessive taxation has been justly assigned as one cause of the 
evil; and no doubt it has considerable weight, and will continue 
to have, while our neighbours are so much more favored in this 
respect, unless we afford the relief of bounties to encourage an 
exportation; but this will be found, as to those articles to 
which it is extended, an ample recompence, under proper re- 
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ulations. Bounties are within the power of the legislature, 
which reduction of rents, as respects the farming interest, is 
not; though this latter would certainly, in this confined sense, 
produce a more general effect. What landlords do reluctantly, 
they are notwithstanding forced to do. ‘They availed themselves 
of the nefarious alteration in the currency, we will say a third: 
they now either must renounce a part, or receive virtually more 
than they contemplated when the leases were granted : a proceeding, 
not only uncharitable, but unjust, in every view of the question, 
and what no tenant under equal laws can be compelled to pay. 

We are far from confining our argument to bread corn, or even 
to grain generally : fodder for cattle, beasts, many other articles, 
the produce of a farm, are suffered to pass through too many hands, 
with the same inconvenience to the public ; and likewise a variety 
of raw produce, brought to market from the interior, or by means 
of our importation trade, and used in our manufactories. It is 
almost as necessary to contrive means of economy in the supply of 
those goods, which enter into the composition of our staple articles, 
as it is to put food into our mouths, in order to maintain a deci- 
ded preference in foreign markets. ‘To the glory of this country, 
much has been done by the improved state of our machinery; but 
who can calculate the drawback, enough in many cases to cancel 
our a! in this respect, the relative prices of living and 
labor, from the weight of taxation ? 

Our own as well as foreign manufactured goods, on the con- 
trary, are generally less perishable in their nature, longer under pro- 
cess, remain months and years in the hands of dealers, and require 
avast display and variety to furnish warehouses and shops for the 
choice of customers. Here the absolute necessity of long credit, to 
supply the deficiency of capital, seems to follow as a matter of 
course, between the manufacturer and the different dealers in this 
kind of traffic; rendering these articles not susceptible of any 
limits to the confidence to be placed between the parties among 
each other, through the different stages of the work. 

Both the demand itself for these goods, constituting chiefly the 
comforts and luxuries of life, as well as the confidence subsisting 
between individuals engaged in a common interest, to prepare 
them and bring them to market, are among the highest sources 
of exultation, when duly considered ; since the one is introduced by 
a state of improvement in the arts, to which the sciences have con- 
tributed, and the other to an amelioration in character itself. We 
place confidence in each other from a brotherly principle, which 
the generosity of nature inspires, too often without suspécting the 
atts of the designing. We meet a fellow countryman in the com- 
pany of a few friends, his companions ; inoffensive in his manners, 
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strict in his morals, with some education ; we have the generosity 
of heart to judge of him as we do of ourselves. Can we suppose 
that this man means to injure us? and as far as to minor transac. 
tions make no farther inquiry. These soon lead to important con- 
cerns, by which the unwary are often involved. But this order of 
things, though attended with occasional evils, may be considered, 
on the other hand, as encouraging a laudable spirit of enterprise 
in commercial transactions, and giving life to manufacturing in. 
dustry. It is, however, in a certain respect, most injurious in its 
tendency by introducing along with it a jobbing principle, or so 
many absolutely unproductive laborers among us, as far as relates 
to objects of the first necessity. 

The farmer is needy, and the dealer gives him money for his 
grain, taking every advantage of his necessity. The liberality of 
dealers is seldom shown but towards each other ; for having ground 
the farmer, they grind the wheat, and they grind the baker, whose 
best customers are so inattentive to their domestic concerns as to 
take credit; therefore the poor man wants it, and caunot go to the 
best market: by this means he pays twenty to twenty-five per cent. 
more than the ready money baker, whose concerns are upona 
large scale. And this enormous difference is sifted through, in 
passing these several channels, from the farmer to the consumer, a 
cruelty to both. Suppose a loaf at ten-pence: one penny goes 
for the land, five-pence at most to the farmer, for profit, wages of 
laborers, cattle, &c., and four-pence to the millers, dealers, and 
bakers—a most exorbitant proportion. While in France the 
law has provided, that every baker, butcher, or fuel merchant, 
shall have a capital proportioned to pay in ready money, or by 
means of obligations on the banks. These dealers give little or 
no credit, and the articles come cheaper to the consumer than we 
can form any idea of in England. A family now at Versailles 
pays for the best wheaten bread, where the farmer gets as much 
for his corn as in England, five-pence for four lbs. of 174 English 
ounces each, or, what is the same, the quartern loaf; and fora 
most excellent sweet wholesome bread, in which there is a pro- 
portion of rye, not quite three-pence halfpenny English currency. 
Yet there are few parts of France well cultivated: in some pro- 
vinces, Burgundy, Champagne, and Franche Comté, they know 
not what it is to fold sheep, nor to have artificial grasses. The 
teeth of their harrows are everywhere of wood, and the ploughs of 
the same construction as four hundred years ago. 

Another fact is important: Lord Somerville states, « that the 
bran and pollard pay for grinding. A quarter of wheat makes a 
sack of fine flour, and half a sack of seconds.” ‘Therefore the 
proportional value is as two to three: yet the price has generally 
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been but a sixth lower, and the average of last year has shown it to 
be even higher. ‘This proves that flour is sold at much too high a 
ice. Let us take wheat as among the easiest examples, though 
certainly not the most favorable in establishing the fact as to the 
ins of middle dealers, they being much greater on many other 
Finds of goods here enumerated. 
£. 8. ds 
Wheat, during last year, averaged, according to ac- 
counts before parliament'. . . -2 14 5} 


The allowance for grinding and baking, by the act, is. 0 18 0 


£3 12 5} 
Lord Somerville says, that the quarter of wheat pro- 

duces 120 loaves, which at the present price of 94d., 

but allowing for seconds say 9d.,is. . . . . .4 10 O 
There remains, therefore, for middle dealers, a profit 

of near 25 percent., or . . « » « + + « «0 17 63 

Much pains will be required to draw a line free from objection 
as to such merchandise as ought to circulate with the accommoda- 
tion of a liberal credit, and such where limits are to be prescribed ; 
but in the sequel we shall endeavour to submit a proposal on this 
head so defined, as at least to entitle us to the indulgence of the 
public: at any rate we shall do something by instituting an in- 
quiry, which may hereafter be attended with better success. We 
are aware that we take an Herculean task upon ourselves, and our 
readers will already begin to despair. But it is a crying evil that 
we have to remove, and that without political convulsion, if 
possible; while compassion must be excited for those, who are, 
perhaps without seeing the extent of the mischief, innocently in- 
strumental to it. With respect to the lower classes, complaints 
increase, their existence is at stake, and annihilation must follow 
before the disease can work its own cure. And though originating 
in feelings, as before observed, which constitute the glory of na- 
tional character, yet, should it be found that the evil is without a 
remedy, and that a suitable discrimination is in itself a thing impracti- 
cable, what will be the natural conclusion to be drawn from it ?— 
that there is a point towards perfection, which human institutions 


* Application was made at the office in Carlton chambers for the average 
returns, beginning on the ist of January, and ending on the 30th of June. It 
was asked, for what publication it was intended: and this work being shown, 
they refused to give the returns without authority for so doing : therefore 
we avail ourselves of the last year’s, during which the average of flour wag 
1s. 2}d. the sack higher than the quarter of wheat, or 55s. 7d. 
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cannot reach—that we are already arrived at the zenith of our 
power and grandeur, and must begin to descend. 

It will be seen, that our view in this second place of this treatise 
is to confine within very narrow limits, in point of time, the ex. 
tent of credit to middle dealers, or forestallers, of all alimentary 
articles of the first necessity, and what is generally understood by 
raw produce, if possible to their utter discomfiture ; because this 
class of beings, if they are suffered to infest the markets, must 
live, and increase the price of articles in proportion to the means 
of their living, generally obtaining credit of which they are un- 
deserving, and might turn their industry to a much better account. 
While to raise the price in the market, acknowledged to be a real 
gain, to the public in the hour of scarcity, there are enough to be 
found, in a country where capital is not wanting, who regulate 
their affairs on solid principles, and with a view to their own in- 
terests, spin out the supply, without the superfluous assistance of 
the former group, who neither produce nor improve any thing 
which passes through their hands, and require to be hunted like 
drones from the ranks of society; but it must be done with 
caution: their army is in full march; already we descry its centre 
and the two wings, if they are not supported by a corps of reserve. 
The centre is the most formidable, and has marked on its banners 
liberty or death; therefore, in order to preserve the peace, it be- 
comes us to produce such arguments as will be convincing, that 
they may treat us, at least in this respect, as faithful allies to their 
sacred cause. The right wing supports the evasions, which may 
be set up as likely to be practised by the designing in opposition to 
our theory; and the left the narrowness of the accommodation, 
which might perhaps put some of the first purchasers of raw 
materials for the purpose of manufacture to inconvenience. 

It is our business, therefore, in the first place, to impose a 
sufficient guard upon ourselves not to infringe on the liberty of 
the subject; in other words, to allow the enjoyment of as little 
control as is consistent with our relations in civil society. Some- 
thing, it is an acknowledged principle, we are compelled to sacrifice, 
to preserve public peace; and among the rest such as the various laws, 
many of great antiquity, called statutes of limitation, which on so 
many accounts have been provided by the wisdom of our ancestors, 
and even been introduced under the Athenian commonwealth. 
In case of an ‘ assumpsit,” or promise to pay money to the plantiff, 
they may plead ‘*non assumpsit infra sex annos,” he made no such 
promise within six years, which is an effectual bar to the complaint. 
This law, however, was enacted to prevent perjuries, which might 
ensue, if a man were allowed to bring an action for any injury 
committed at any distant time, and it must be seen does not apply 
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precisely to our case ; but as far as it is demonstrable, that statutes 
of limitation have abundant precedents, and having been advan- 
tageously enacted, avowedly for the protection of the public peace, 
they may with as much reason be shortened in their periods, to 
insure a regular supply of food, on reasonable terms, as it would 
be difficult to point out any effect more likely to produce general 
tranquillity. 

We have laws for preventing debts contracted by minors from 
being recovered; and they are almost as much children in 
domestic economy as minors, who do not pay in ready money for 
the necessaries of life. 

Entertaining the most liberal views as to the rights of the subject, 
and going even beyond Adam Smith, we think with Turgot and the 
most decided of the French economists, that even the laws of usury 
may be dispensed with without danger. The same with monopoly ; 
and we profess ourselves friendly even to the principle of non-inter- 
ference in its fullest extent. Yet monopolies, which are not 
conducted with discretion, are ruinous in their effects; call them 
forestalling, regrating, or engrossing; where the parties have not 
sufficient capital to protect themselves, therefore, though the law 
may not oppose them, they deserve not the protection of the law : 
it is an extremely different thing to wink at the licence and to 
lend it support. We have the authority of Lord Coke for saying, 
that ** monopoly was without law, but never without friends.” And 
it has too many; but, like usury, we ourselves conceive it im- 
prudent to have laws to restrain it. 

We are not making new laws, but withdrawing the protection 
of those at present existing in certain cases. We hope we are 
improving in morality, at least in a sense of honor and a horror 
of shame. This state of feeling stamps the character of an 
Englishman’s transactions with the world, and makes repeals 
more wise than adding to our numerous statutes, which generally 
violate the constitutions of free states. 

We dislike the interference even in France, which however is 
conducted on a principle less inimical to approved maxims than 
most of our excise laws. We have numerous restraints on pawn- 
brokers, publicans, brewers, and many others. The customs 
alone confine a variety of channels, which would otherwise be 
open to general commerce ; and so jealous is the common law of 
England, that it attempts to prevent the spirit of engrossing corn 
by suffering it not to be sold in the sheaf. 

However, it is not our business to overturn any prevailing 
system, by the slightest renewed attack on individual liberty, 
Under these several considerations it is our purpose to propose, 
that the courts of law or equity take no izance of actions for 
debt a month after the delivery; either of articles of food of in- 
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digenous or foreign growth or manufacture, of any of the produce 
of a farm, or of any raw produce used in our manufactures. 

Trifling and daily occurrences of this nature will still be under 
the regulation of courts of requests, and as far as the jurisdiction 
of magistrates extends. 

We are far from taking credit to ourselves, of which we 
should be undeserving, were we to claim originality in introducin 
this measure; it is to Mr. Playfair that we are indebted for the 
idea in a more confined sense, and also for some of our remarks 
upon it, in a work accompanying his imgenious tables on this 
subject. 

Under such a regulation can the rich suffer? No; only the 
necessity of putting a little more order into the management of 
their affairs; what they had eaten must be paid for, or they would 
have no more to eat. Would the poor feel much distress from 
it? No; those who'trust them a few days, as good neighbours, will 
not require the protection of law. How is it between seller and 
buyer ? It certainly narrows the market ;' that is, it makes fewer 
engaged in raising prices on the consumer: but all business would 
be done on solid principles, and abundant trouble saved to all 
parties, as transactions would generally be completed at the time 
of delivery, or while in memory, as far as respects the articles in 
question, which form a material part of our intercourse with each 
other 

Having endeavoured to establish a rule, and reasoned a little on 
its advantages, we must next consider the evasions which may be 
practised in opposition to our theory; and we really think they 
can hardly be numerous, or very available. ‘Che temptations would 
be greatest, where the intercourse takes place between the cities 
and the provinces; but which, by means of bankers or agents, 
would be generally very easily removed. Some inconvenience, 
however, will occasionally arise among a certain class of traders, 
who have not this resource, and where the waggoner or coaster are 
only known between the parties; and were these cases more 
numerous, they chiefly occur as to manufactured goods and lux- 
uries, on which long credits are still allowed to be extended and 
have legal protection ; and where this is not the case, remittances 
to a certain extent for the most part are, or ought to be, in every 
tradesman’s power worthy of credit. However, to remedy as 


* Which a certain Scotch peer will complain of: in short, nothing but a 
system of loans, from Government duwn to the pauper, can widen the mar- 
kets to his taste. He happily stands alone in this opinion ; and having already 
one leg in the grave, the other will hardly advance another step to save his 
country. Such ideas are of a piece with his profound ideas on the sinking 
fund, hitherto considered as “ a new way to pay old debts,” but according 
to him “ the devil to pay.” 
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much as possible the inconvenience in this respect, it might not 
be imprudent to afford the protection of the laws to an extension 
of credit in distant transactions. 

It is easy to see, that a dealer who gives no credit with his corn, 
his bread, his meat, or his cotton for manufacture, may lend 
money to an equal amount to pay for them, and thereby give the 
same accommodation to his customers, and thus evade the want 
of protection from the law in so doing ; but it leaves him open 
to proofs, which may make it appear a manceuvre between the 
parties, by which they may incur a certain expense on both sides, 
and where redress would be ineffectual. We possibly open a door 
to many artifices not to be foreseen, at least by a common observer ; 
but it may be safely left to ministers, who are no novices in matters 
of detail, to provide the remedies. 

As to the first purchasers of raw materials being put to incon- 
venience by the necessity of paying too soon for the articles they 
work up, if it produces only less speculation to their injury, they 
will reap, in this respect, an important advantage from it: they 
have country banks generally at their elbow, whose business it is 
to furnish accommodation on easy terms; and when we sit our- 
selves down to consider, how small a proportion the price of the 
raw materials bears to manufactured goods, in iron, in cotton, 
or even in wool or in silk, with those who have capitals at 
their disposal to pay for work weekly, can the credit which 
they obtain with the raw material afford the slightest argument, 
except in very few extraordinary cases of real necessity, and here it 
is better on all accounts that the transaction should not take place ? 
for where means are so cramped, trade is seldom successful. 


This digression, in a work more properly confined to the four 
ordinary departments of the public service, it is hoped we shall be 
pardoned for introducing in the form of this third chapter. 

Our design has been, we hope not fruitlessly, to tender our 
feeble services in opposing the three tried enemies of peace and 
plenty, the corn-bill, the middle-dealers, and excessive taxation. 
The first by recommending its repeal; the second by no coercive 
measure, but simply withdrawing our protection from unproductive 
labors ; the third by suitable bounties. 

Hence we flatter ourselves it will be seen, that we advocate the 
more than fashionable cause of non-interference in its utmost 
latitude: but, to enjoy all the advantages of it in common with 
our neighbours, it is necessary to remove or remedy the obstructions 
peculiar to our own case, which are, the weight of burdens, less 
felt by our neighbours, and that noble and generous confidence, as 
far as it is mischievous, which the sons of liberty and glory inspire 
in each other. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Pus ications on fugitive topics, though from their na- 
ture sometimes less dubiously useful to mankind than more 
permanent works, are so little a source of reputation, that 
their Authors have commonly thought it prudent to with. 
hold their names. If an Author be obscure, such publi. 
cations will not exalt him—if he be eminent, they may be 
supposed to derogate from the gravity of more serious oc- 


cupations, or from the dignity of a more solid fame. 


These common reasons may be sufficient for anonymous 


publication, especially in a case like the present, which 
consists either of argument, which a name can neither 
strengthen nor impair; or of facts, which are so acknow- 


ledged as to need no testimony for their support. 





A LETTER 


THE RIGHT HON. WILLIAM PITT, 


&e. &c. 





Sir, 


History records too many examples of political apostasy to make 
any case of that sort new or singular. Yet with all your know- 
ledge in that branch of history, to which congenial sentiments 
must have naturally pointed your studies, I doubt whether you can 
produce many instances in which the political apostate, instead of 
the language which becomes his situation, dares to assume the ‘tone 
of parade and of triumph; and with the most eccentric originality 
of insolence labors to convert his own desertion of principle into an 
argument against these principles themselves, instead of feeling 
the principles as a stigma on his desertion. We do not find 
that Curio was shameless enough, when he deserted the cause 
of his country, to urge against it the boldness of his own apos- 
tasy with the same confidence that Cato would have used in its sup- 
port the authority of his virtue. The annals of ancient or modern 
apostasy contain nothing so flagrant, It was reserved for our days 
to add this variety to the various combinations of fraud and inso- 
lence, which have m former ages duped and oppressed mankind ; 
and it was peculiarly reserved for a statesman, whose character re- 
conciles the most repugnant extremes of political depravity, the 
pliancy of the most abject intrigue, with the vaunting of the most 
lofty hyprocrisy. It was reserved for him, not alone silently to 
abandon, not alone even publicly to abjure the doctrines of his 
former life ; not alone to oppose, with ardor, with vehemence, 
with virulence, those propositions from others, by which he him- 
self had earned popularity, and climbed to unexampled.power ; but 
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to convert into a source of obloquy against other men a measure 
which had been the basis of his own reputation and importance. It 
was reserved for such a man to repeat those very common-place 
objections to the measure, and those very common-place slanders 
against its movers, which had been urged against himself, and which 
he himself had justly despised, or victoriously refuted.' It was re- 
served for him, unblushingly to renew all theclamor against novelty, 
and all those affectionate alarms for the British Constitution, which 
patriotic boroughmongers had so successfully employed against 
himself. Yes, Sir, it was reserved for the son of Chatham thus 
to stigmatise the ‘dying legacy” of his father, and thus to brand 
his own ‘ virgin effort.” 

You will have already perceived, that it is on your late conduct 
in the case of Parliamentary Reform, that I am to animadvert. 
Though I feel a dislike, not unmixed with contempt, for politics 
purely personal, and though I should be the last man to betray and 
degrade the great cause of Reform, by mingling it with the petty 
squabbles of party, yet when I see the authority of an apostate cha- 
racter opposed to the cause from which he apostatised, I think it 
at least fit that that obstacle should be removed, and that the vapor. 
ing language of such a delinquent should be counteracted by the 
merited brand of his crimes. 

The cause of Reform demands that the nature of your present 
opposition to it should be understood. The interest of the people 
demands that they should well understand the character of him 
who may yet be likely, in some possible combination of events, to 
offer himself to them as the champion of Reform, and perhaps ul- 
timately to prove the leader in more extensive and dangerous mea- 
sures. And it is generally fit that no signal example of triumphant 
apostasy should pass with impunity. 

These are the public reasons, Sir, which lead me to call public 
attention to your conduct ; reasons which have influenced one who 
has no respect for your principles, and no exaggerated opinion of 
your abilities, which he has sometimes admired without idolatry, 
and often opposed without fear. That I am in no abject or de- 
voted sense a partizan, I trust even my present sentiments will 
prove. I am only, therefore, your enemy so far as I believe you to 
be the enemy of my country; and I am not unwilling to adopt for 


? See the debate on Mr. Pitt’s motion for Parliamentary Reform on the 
7th May, 1782. Compare the reply of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
the alarms and arguments of Mr. T. Pitt, proprietor of Old Sarum, with his 
speech on the notice of Mr. Grey, the 30th April, 1792, in which he expresses 
those alarms which he had then scouted, and retails those arguments which - 
he had then contemned !—Ergo referens hac nuncius ibit Pelide genitori ! 
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the creed of my personal politics the dying prayer of a great man, 
“ Ut ita cuique eveniat ut quisque de Republica mereatur ?” 

The three general grounds then on which I shall proceed to exa- 
mine your conduct are, your apostasy—your present pretexts for 
opposing reform—and the probability of such a future conduct in 
you as may render it extremely important that the people should 
justly appreciate your character. 

Your entrance into public life was marked by circumstances more 
favorable than any English statesman has ever experienced. With 
all the vigor of your own talents, with all the reflected lustre of 
your Father’s character, you appeared at a moment when the ungra- 
cious toil of opposition was almost past, when little remained but 
to profit by the effect of other men’s efforts, and to urge the fall 
of a tottering Ministry, whose misconduct had already been fatally 
proved by national misfortune. ‘The current of popularity had al- 
ready set strongly against the Minister. The illusions of American 
conquest and American revenue were dispelled. ‘The eyes of the 
people were opened to the folly of the Cabinet. You had only to 
declaim against it. ‘The attention of the people was called to those 
defects in their Constitution, which permitted such a Cabinet so long 
to betray the public interest, and to brave the public opinion. 
You had only to put yourself at the head of the people, to declare 
yourself the fort of Reform. In this character you had recourse 
to the same means, and you were assailed by the same objections, 
with every past and every future Leader of Reform. Despairin 
that a corrupt body should spontaneously reform itself, you invit 
the interposition of the people. You knew that dispersed effort 
must be unavailing. You therefore encouraged them to associate. 
You were not deterred from appealing to the people by such miser- 
able common places of reproach as those of advertising for griev- 
ances, diffusing discontents, and provoking sedition. You well 
knew that in the vocabulary of corrupt power inquiry is sedition, 
and tranquillity is synonimous with blind and abject obedience. 
You were not deterred from joining with the associations of the 
people by being told that they were to overawe Parliament. You 
knew the value of a jargon that does not deserve to be dignified b 
so high a name as sophistry. You felt for it that contempt whi 
every man of sense always feels, and which every man of sincerity 
will always express. 

As you were regardless of the clamor against the necessary 
means for the accomplishment of your object—as you knew that 
whoever would substantially serve the people in such a cause, must 
appeal to the people, and associate with the people; yqu must 
have had a just and a supreme contempt for the sophistry which 
was opposed to the measure of reforming the Representation itself. 


’ 
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You were told (every Reformer has been told, and every Reformer 
will be told) that of innovations there is no end, that to adopt ong 
is to invite a succession ; and that, though you knew the limits of 
your own Reforms, you could not prescribe bounds to the views 
which their success might awaken in the minds of others. To so 
battered a generality it was easy to oppose another common-place, 
It was easy to urge that, as no Government could be secure if it 
were to be perpetually changed, no abuse could be reformed if in- 
stitutions are to be inflexibly maintained. If they call the courage 
of a Reformer temerity, he is equally entitled to represent their 
caution as cowardice. If they speak from conjecture of his future 
interest in confusion, he may from knowledge speak of their actual 
interest in corruption. © 

They told you that extravagant speculations were abroad ;' that 
it was no moment to hope for the accomplishment of a temperate 
Reform, when there were so many men of mischievous and visio- 
nary principles, whom your attempts would embolden, and whom 
your Reforms would not content. You replied, that the redress of 
real grievances was the surest remedy against imaginary alarms; 
that the existence of acknowledged corruptions is the only circum- 
stance that renders incendiaries formidable ; and that to correct 
these corruptions is to wrest from them their most powerful 
weapon. 

By a conduct thus natural you pursued your measure. Of that 


eonduct indeed I should not now have reminded you, had it not 

been for the sake of contrasting it with some recent transactions. 

It is almost unnecessary to add ages found it easy to practise on 
& 


the generous credulity of the En people, and that, for the first 
time in the present reign, the King’s advisers thought fit to choose 
their minister because they knew that he was popular, actuated by 
the double policy of debauching a popular leader, and of surrounding 
with the splendor of popularity the apostate agent of their will. 
But with the other parts of your public life I have nothing to do, 
nor will I trace minutely the progress of your pretended pr ee for 
Parliamentary Reform. 

The curtain was dropped in 1785. The farce then closed. 
Other cares then began to occupy your mind. To dupe the en- 
thusiasts of Reform ceased to be of any further moment, and the 
question itself slept, until it was revived by Mr. Flood in 1790. 

There was little danger of the success of his motion, maintained 
by himself with little pertinacity, and seconded neither by any 
Parliamentary connexion, nor by any decisive popular opinion. To 
it therefore you thought a languid opposition from you sufficient. 


? Lord Camelford’s speech. 
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You reserved more active opposition for more formidable dangers, 
and you abandoned the motion of Mr. Flood to the declamation of 
Mr. Grenville, the logic of Mr. Windham, and the invective of 
Mr. Burke. 

That more formidable danger at length arrived. A Reform in 
the Representation was brought forward by a gentleman of the 
most powerful abilities, of high consideration in the country; and 
of a character the most happily untainted by any of those dubious 
transactions of which political parties are rarely able, for any long 
period, to escape at least the imputation. Such a character was 
odious to apostasy. Such an enemy was formidable to corruption. 

The debate on the notice of Mr. Grey illustrated the fears of 
corrupt men, and the malignity of apostates. It was then that 
alarms which had slumbered so long over incendiary writings were 
suddenly called forth by the dreadful suggestion of a moderate, 
and therefore, of a practicable Reform. 

Nor is the reason of this difficult to discover. These incendiary 

blications might render signal service to a corrupt government, 
Cutis the cause of freedom odious, and perhaps by arp | 
immatured and ill-concerted tumults, the suppression of whi 
might increase the strength, and justify the violence, of Govern- 
ment. No such happy were to be hoped from the proposition 
of Mr. Grey. Impracticable schemes are never terrible, but that 
fatal proposition threatened the overthrow of corruption itself. 
Then your exertions were indeed demanded : then your pious zeal 
for the Constitution was called forth. 

Theoretical admirers of the Constitution had indeed supposed its 
excellence to consist in that trial by jury which you had narrowed 
by excise ; and its salvation to depend on that liberty of the press 
which you had scared by prosecution. Such might have been the 
idle ravings of Locke or Montesquieu. But you well knew its 
practical excellence to depend on very different things. 

Already, in your imagination, that citadel of the Constitution, 

A, that sanctuary of freedom, Midhurst, tottered to 
their foundations. Already,even Cornwall itself, the land of free- 
dom, was pierced by the impious din of Reform. Actuated by 
alarms so honest and so wise for such sacred bulwarks of the Con- 
stitution, no wonder that you magnanimously sacrificed your own 
character. No wonder that you stooped to rake together every 

sophism, and every malignant slander that the most front- 
less corruption had ever circulated, or the most stupid credulity be- 
lieved. _Nor was it even wonderful, when we consider it in this 
view, that you should have pronounced an elaborate, a solemn, a 
malignant invective, against the principles which you yourself had 
professed, the precise measures which you had promoted, and the 

VOL. XXI. Pam. NO. XLI. D- 
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very means which you had chosen for their accomplishment. There 
is something in such a parade of apostasy, which, in the minds of 
certain persons, may efface those vestiges of distrust and 
nance, that the recollection of a popular conduct in early life must 
MetTbe digeacef of that night 
di ful trium at night will indeed be remem: 

bered by those who Siehiapend spectators of PA Minister 
reprobating associations, and condemning any mode of collecting 
the opinion of the people for the purpose of influencing the House 
of Commons.—HeE who commenced his career by being an Asso. 
ciator, and who avowedly placed all his hopes of success in the 
authority which general opinion was to have over the House of 
Commons :— He who continued a Minister in defiance of the House 
of Commons, because he supposed himself to possess the confi. 
dence of the people:—He who gave the first example of le. 
gitimating and embodying the opinion of the people against the 
voice of their representatives :'—He was the Minister who 
this language. It is not, Sir, on that night to the splendor of your 
words, nor the music of your periods, that you owed the plaudits 
of the borough-mongers of Wiltshire or of Cornwall. They take no 
cognizance of any dexterities of sophistry or felicities of declama. 
tion ; the pompous nothingness of ABERCORN, and the sordid bar- 
barity of Rote, are more on a level with their i 
and more in unison with their taste. They applauded you. for 
virtues like their own, for impudence in asserting falsehood, for 
audacity in defending corruption. Their assent was condemna- 
tion—their applause was ignominy—Their disgraceful hear hims 
ought to have called to your recollection the depth of infamy 
into which you had at length plunged. They were the 
very usurpers whom you pledged yourself to your country 
attack; and at’the only time of your life when your conduct 
had the semblance of virtue, these are the men in whose enmity 
you would have justly gloried. At that time your claim on the 
confidence of the people would have been almost solely founded 
on the virulence of hostility, and the vehemence of clamor which 
such men would employ against you. And these therefore are 
the men whose applause now justly seals the sentence of your 
apostasy. 

Nor, Sr, is this brief history of that apostasy more flagrant 
than the plain statement of your pretexts will appear absurd. 


* These remarks are stated neither to justify nor to condemn the conduct 
of Mr. Pitt in the celebrated contest of 1784. They are merely intended 
to contrast his then measures with his present professions, and that on 
example of inconsistency so gross and notorivus is to be found im the blac 
annals of apostasy, 1 am yet to learn. 
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The frank and good-natured prostitution of, Dunpas, which as- 
sumes no disguise, and affects no principle, almost disarms censure, 
and relaxes us into.a sort of indulgence for one whom we can néi- 
their hate nor respect. The unblushing steadiness of avowed To, 
ryism, we can neither blame as inconsistent, nor dread as Conengboe, ious. 
Many men may be intimidated by their power, and many seduced 
by their corruption, but no man is deceived by their professions, 
It is not therefore to such men that the Frienp of the Propie 
desires to point their jealousy and their resentment. Against such 
men it is not necessary to er them. But it will, indeed, be his 
duty to. detect the pretexts by which the specious and successful 
hypocrite not only disguises his own character, but triumphantly 
es the people. ’ 

It is now then fit to examine those pretexts by which you would 
evade the ignominy of having deserted your cause. Such a dis- 
cussion is not only necessary to convict you, but to the defence of 
those whom you have attacked. For unless the fallacy of these 
pretexts be exposed, the Friends of Reform may be branded as the 
ny age ot malignant disturbers of their country, while the apos- 
tate from Reform may be regarded as the provident and honest pre- 
server of its quiet. It is only by the exposure of his pretexts that this 
apostate can be shown in his genuine character, sacrificing for the 
tion of corrupt power, not only the present liberty, but the 

probable his ° 

Let us then, Sen, consider what those pretexts are, by which 

you labor to ascribe to insanity or profligacy in 1792, that attempt 
toreform, which in 1782 was the purest exertion of the most 
heroic patriotism. By what sort of chronological morality virtue 
could so shortly have transmuted into vice, may be in itself a 
curious enquiry. Has the generous enthusiasm of B i youth 
been corrected by the juster views of experience? Has it been 
repressed by the selfish coldness of advancing years? Or has it 
been laid asleep by the genial indulgences, and the seductive blan- 
dishments of power? Such are the questions which a discussion 
of your pretexts must resolve. 

You are, in the first place, pleased to inform us, that those 
i which once so clamorously pleaded for a Reform of 
atliament, have, under your wise and virtuous administration, 

ceased to exist. The reasons, if we may believe the Duke of 

Richmond and yourself, which then justified Reform, no longer 

te. The nation is prosperous. The people are contented. 

¢ statement of facts is as incontestably true, as the inference 
from it is false. It is because the nation is prosperous, it is becausé 
the people are tranquil, that this is an auspicious moment for avert- 
ing from our country calamities which a corrupt House of Com- 
mons (by your confession) did once produce; and which there- 
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fote an unreformed House of Commons may again equally occa. 
sion. 


The logic of apostasy is happily on a level with its morals. In 


1782, when general discontent might indeed have furnished 
somie color for ari alarm that Reform would degenerate into con- 
vulsion, then you afd that noble Duke placed yourselves at the 
head of different bodies of Reformers. You suppose, it seems, 
that change is only to be attempted with safety, and bounded by 
moderation, when the temper of the people is inflamed, and ex- 
asperated by a succession of public calamities. 

Such is the reasoning, such the politics of these honest Patriots, 
and aceomplished Legislators! Other men might have supposed, 
that a state of convulsion and irritation was not the temper in which 
moderate Reforms were likely to be adopted by the people; and 
that to defer all proposition of Reform unti! grievances should pro. 
duce again such a fatal state, was to delay them to a moment when 
there would infallibly be no choice, but to take refuge in des. 
potistn, or to Wf prays into civil war. The very circumstance of 
the content of the people is that which gives us a perfect security 


that Reforms will not be hurried away into violence. It is there- 

fore that which most powerfully invites all men to exertion, who 

desire a wise and measured improvement of the Constitution. 
Granting even that no actual or urgent evil arises from the cot- 


rupt state of the pretended Representation of the People—Graut- 
ing that it has not within the last eight years cost us thirteen Colo- 
nies, a hundred thousand lives, and the accumulation of a hundred 
and fifty millions of debt— Making all these concessions, what ar- 
gument do they furnish to you? Are the necessary tendencies of 
an institution no reason for reforming it? Is it because these 
tendencies are suspended by some accidental circumstance, that we 
are to tolerate them until they are again called forth into destruc- 
tive energy? Had you been a Senator under Titus, if any man 
had proposed controls on the despotic authority of the Emperor, 
and if he had justified his proposition by reminding the Senate of 
the ferocity of Nero, or the brutality of Vitellius, you must, on 
such a principle, have opposed to his arguments the Looitode de- 
rived from the existing Government, till your sophistry was con- 
futed, and your servility rewarded by Domitian. 

It is thus easy to expose your pretexts, even without disputi 
your assumptions. But it.1s time to retract concessions whi 
truth does not permit, and to prove that the absurdity of your con- 
clusions is equalled by the falsehood of those premises on which 


a Fy lished. 
question, whether those grievances now exist, which in 
your opinion once justified a Parliamentary Reform, will be best 
decided by considering the nature of such grievances, and the tet- 
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dency of such a Reform to redress them. The grievance is, the 

tual acquiescence of the House of Commons in the dictates 
of the Ministers of the Crown. The source of this grievance is 
the enormous influence of the Crown in the House of Commons, 
The remedy is, to render that House, by changing the modes. of 
its election, and shortening the duration of its trust, dependent 
upon the people, instead of being dependent upon the Crown, or, 
what is much worse, an overwhelming Oligarchy. 

Such is the brief state of the subject. Can you then have the 
insolence to assert, that the influence has decreased in your time, 
or that it has produced a less abject acquiescence? That in- 
fluence and that acquiescence are the grievances which are to be 
reformed ; and as no impudence can deny that they exist in their 
full force, so no sophistry can escape the inference, that the ne- 
cessity for reforming them remains undiminished. Have majori 
ties in your time been less devoted? Have the measures of the 
Court been less indiscriminately adopted ? Has the voice of the 
people been less neglected? Has the voice of the Minister been 
less obeyed ? Not one of these things is true; not one, there- 
fore, of the reasons for Reform has ceased to operate. 

But to argue the question in this manner is to do injustice to 
its strength. It is not only true that the acquiescence of Parliament 
has not been less indiscriminate; it is not only true that the House 
of Commons have betrayed no symptoms of such ungovernable 
independence and impracticable virtue, as might seem to render its 
Reform less necessary or less urgent; but it is uncontrovertibly 
true, that your recent experience furnishes a more fantastic ex- 
ample of that ignominious servitude, from which Reform only can 
rescue the Commons, than any other that is to be found in our 
history. I allude to your Russian armament, which I do not 
bring forward that I may speak of its absurdity, because I will not 
stoop to wound a prostrate enemy, nor to insult a convicted cri- 
minal. I allude to it only as an example of the parade with which 
the dependence of the House of Commons on the Minister was 
exhibited to an indignant country. On former occasions it had 
been equally corrupt; on former occasions it had been equally 
absurd ; but on no former occasion had it displayed such 
ostentatious and versatile dependence. The Minister in one 
session determines on his armament. His obsequious majority 
register the edict ; but the absurdity, the odium, and the unpopu- 
larity of the measure, shake the resolution of the Cabinet. The 
voice of the people, despised by their pretended representatives, is 
listened to by the Minister. The House of Commons are at his 
nod ready to plunge their country into the most ruinous and unjust 
war ; but the body of the people declare their sentiments, and the 
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Minister recedes. He commands his majority to retrace their 
steps, to condemn their former proceedings, and thus to declare 
most erfiphatically, that their interest is not the interest, that their 
voice is not the voice, of ma The obsequious majority 

without a murmur. « 7% | Saattalia’ vein Setlseton al de. 
dere—nobis obsequii gloria relicta est.” 

Nothing could more forcibly illustrate ‘the mockery and nul 
lity of what is strangely called the Representation of the People, 
than this splendid victory of public opinion. The Minister yielded 
to that natural authority of public opinion, which is independent 
of forms of Government, and which would have produced the 
same effect in most of the simple monarchies of civilised E 
The Cabinet of Versailles would have been compelled to exhibit a 
similar deference to the general sentiment before the fall of their 
despotism ; and the people of England experienced no more aid 
from their supposed Representatives, than if the House of Com. 
mons had been in form and avowal a chamber for registering 
ministerial edicts. 

Thus wretched are the pretexts to which you have been driven, 
It is not only easy to expose the emptiness and futility of these 
ptetexts, but to establish with all the evidence of which any topic 
of civil pradence is su: e, that the circumstances of the times, 
instead of ing it us to attempt a Reform in our 
Constitution, make it infinitely dangerous to delay such a Reform. 

On the French Revolution, it is not my intention to offer any 
observations. It has no natural or direct relation to my subject, 
and were I disposed to treat it, it would be my aim to attempt 
what has not hitherto been attempted, and what perhaps it may 
yet be too early to execute with success, an impartial and phi- 
losophical estimate of the most unexampled event in history. But 
on its intrinsic merits it is not now my province to observe. [ 
have only to consider it as marking the present time, either as 
auspicious or inauspicious to attempts to reform our Constitution. 
These attempts to obtain Reform disclaim all alliance with the 
magnificent principles, or the perilous speculations, by which men, 
according to their various prepossessions, will suppose our neigh- 
bours to have been nobly animated or fatally deluded. 

Whether the boldness of these principles, and the wideness of 
these speculations, be as reconcileable with the order of freedom 
as they ‘were instrumental in the destruction of tyranny, is a ques- 
tion on which wise men will not be prone to anticipate the deci- 
sion of experience. But the schemes of Reform which we have 
now in view, the only Reforms which, under the circumstances I 
could approve, are founded on other principles, on sentiments long 
naturalised among us, on notions of liberty purely English. 
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Not engaged either in the discussion or defence of the French 
Revolution, we then have onily to contemplate it as it is supposed to 
render the present moment favorable or unfavorable to meditated Re- 
forms in England. In this view it will be easy to prove, that the pro. 
bable future influence of that Revolution, whatever be its issue, 
on the general sentiments of Europe, marks the present moment as 
that in which a Reform of the English Constitution is not 
safe and prudent, but urgent and indispensible. Nothing indeed 
can be more evident, than that a mighty change in the direction 
of the public sentiments of Europe is likely to arise from that Re- 
yolation, whether it be successful or unsuccessful. If it be success- 
ful, the spirit of extreme Democracy is likely to spread over all 
Europe, and to swallow up in a volcanic eruption every remnant 
of Monarchy and of Nobility in the civilised world. The probability 
of such effects is so strongly believed by the enemies of that Revo- 
lution, that it is the ground of their alarm, the subject of their in- 
vective, and the pretext of their hostilities. 

If, on the other hand, the efforts of France be unsuccessful; if 
her liberties be destroyed, there can be little doubt that such a shock 
will most powerfully impel the current of opinion to the side of 
Monarchy ; a direction in which it will be likely for several ages to 
continue. The example of the destruction of the great French 
republic would diffuse dismay and submission among a multitude, 
who.only judge by events; and the bloody scenes which must 
attend <- a destruction would indeed be sufficient to appal the 
sernest and most ardent champions of Liberty. The spirit of 
Europe would crouch under the dark shade of Despotism, in dead 
repose and fearful obedience. The Royal confederacy which had 
effected this subversion, would doubtless continue its concert and 
its efforts. The principle of maintaining the internal independence 
of nations, being destroyed by the example of France, no barrier 
would any longer be opposed to the arbitrary will of Kings. The 
internal laws of all the European States would be dictated by a 
Council of Despots, and thus the influence of moral causes on 
public opinion, co-operating with the combined strength and- 
licy of Princes, “* every faint vestige and loose remnant” of = 
government will be swept from the face of the earth. 

In either alternative England cannot be exempt from the general 

irit. Ifthe phrenzy of Democracy be excited by the success.of 

ance ; if the spirit of abject submission and of triumphant Des- 
potism be produced by her failure, in the es Re a 
the second the liberty of England is endangered. In the first event 
afurious Republicanism, in the second a desperate Toryism is 
likely to pervade the country. Against the prevalence. of» both 
extremes there only exists.one remedy. It is:to invigorate the de- 
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mocratic part of the Constitution ; it is to render the House of 
Commons so honestly and substantially the representative of the 
people, that Republicans may no longer have topics of invective, 
nor Ministers the means of corruption. _ If the one spirit prevail, it 
is necessary to reform the House of Commons, that the discontents 
of the people may be prevented. If the other spirit prevails, the 
same Reform is necessary, that it may be strong enough to resist 
ea ee pyran) front In the one case, to prevent our 
Government from being changed into a pure Democracy 5 in the 
other, to prevent it feos being changed Cato a simple Monarchy, 
In either event the same precaution is necessary. The same Re. 
form will preserve the English Constitution from the sap of Royal 
influence, and from the storm of tumultuous . A 
Constitution which provided a pure representation of the people, 
and which included enough of Monarchy for vigor, and — 
of Aristocracy for deliberation, would bid a just defiance to 
most magnificent and seductive visions of democratic enthusiasm. 
A people who felt that they possessed a vigorous popular control 
on their Government, could see little obnoxious, and nothing for. 
midable in the powers of the P. and the Crown, and would 
feel none of that discontent ohichakian could make them accessi- 
ble to the arts of Republican missionaries. The success of the 
French, the fascinating example of their superb Democracy will 
have no dangerous effects on the minds of contented ENGLISHMEN. 
But what wisdom can avert the effects which must arise from such 
a model of representation, and such a spirit as the success of France 
will produce in Europe, if that spirit is to operate on a dissatisfied 
people, and that model be perpetually compared with the ruins of 
a free Government. In the alternative then of the success of the 
French Revolution, nothing surely can be so indispensible as a 
speedy Reform in the Representation of the People. 

That to infuse a new portion of popular vigor into the House of 
Commons is the only remedy that can be opposed to the trium- 
phant Toryism which the subversion of the French Republic must 
produce, is a proposition so evident, as neither to demand proof 
nor to. admit illustration. We have seen the influence of an un- 
popular Court victorious —— long reign, in hostility to the 
prejudice, and in defiance of the jealousy, of the people. What 
then are we to expect from that increased and increasing influence, 
conducted perhaps with more dexterity in the Cabinet, seconded 
with equal devotion in the House of and aided by the 
blind enthusiasm of a people, who are intoxicated by commercial 
wera and infatuated by all the prejudices of the most frantic 

eryism ? Under such a state of things, what can prevent the for- 
mation of an uncontrolled Monarchy, and the absorption of every 
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er by a Court, from which vo ym n ate to learn-what 
oe of personal security it will vouchafe to spare, what 
ea of —_ freedom it will deign to endure, with what 
image of the itution it will indulge and amuse an infatuated 


rabble. 

Such are the effects which the success or the subversion of 
French seem calculated to produce on the temper and 
sentiments of the European nations. This therefore is the moment 
to repair and to strengthen the English Constitution. The fate of 
France hangs in suspence. Her success is yet too dubious, widely 
ae, cms diffuse a spirit of imitation 5 and the contest be- 
tween the Despotic League is still too equal to plunge the 
people of Europe into the lethargy of servility or despair. This 
then is that pause of tranquillity, during which we have to 

against the hurricane with which we are menaced. 

therefore is the moment when what was before expedient is 
become necessary. Reform was before useful to improve; it 
is now necessary (and perhaps the period of its efficacy is shorter 
than we may imagine) to preserve the Government. Menaced by 
the predominance of a Democratical or a Monarchical spirit, give 
the people their rights, and they will not be provoked to demand 
more ; create an independent House of Commons, and the power 
of the Crown will be checked; Despotism and tumult will be 
equally averted ; the peace of the country will be preserved; the 
constitutional liberty of the country will be immortalised. 

Such a moment must have been chosen by a Statesman, who 
to-an-enlightened love for public tranquillity united an honest zeal 
for political Reform. Such a moment therefore was not chosen 
by You. The opportunities which it furnished, and the public 
duties which it imposed, you neither felt nor regarded. But it 
afforded an opportunity of another kind, which you did not neglect, 
and of which, | must confess, you have availed yourself with no 
mean dexterity. 

The discussions produced by the French Revolution had giveh 
birth to exaggerated ideas of liberty on one hand, and had furnish- 
eda ground to some men, and a pretext to more, for conggueed 
fears of anarchy on the other. No such ferment of the 
mind had ever arisen without producing many extravagant opinions. 
Every passion and every frailty, in the ardor of dispute, seduced 
men into extremes. Many honest men were driven into Toryism 
by their fears. Many =o men were betrayed into Republi- 
canism by their enthusiasm. ‘Such a division of sentiment was 
precisely that which a good Minister would labor to heal; but 
which a erafty Minister would inflame into faction, that he might 
use it to strengthen and extend his power. You had to choose 
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under ‘which of these characters you were to pass to posterity, and 
you have made your election. It was'in your choice to mitigat 
extremes, to conciliate differences, to extend the impartial benefi- 
cence of Government to all parties and'sects of citizens. But you 
chose to take the most effectual means to exaggerate extremes, 'to 
inflame differences, to give the sanction and countenance of power 
to one party, to put the Government of the at the head of 
a'triumphant faction. You disseminated alarms of designs to sub. 
vert the Constitution so widely and so successfully, that you have 
created in this country a spirit of Toryism more indiscriminate, more 
abject, and mote rancorous than has existed in England since the ac- 
cession of the Houseof Hanover. Bigotry animatesservility, servility 
mingles with the fear of confusion ; the honest fear of confusion 
beeomes the dupe of the corrupt monopolists of power ; and from 


the fermentation of these various passions practised on by your - 


emissaries, there has arisen a pusillanimous and merciless T. 

which is ready to support the most corrupt Minister, and to pro. 
6etibe the most ‘tempetate advocates of freedom. No spirit could 
be so valuable to a Minister; nothing could ensure him such 
cheap and indiscrimimate support. You could not fail to recollect 
the happy use which ‘the dread of Jacobitism was to Sir Robert 
Walpole, and you easily saw that the dread of Republicanism 
miight’be an-equally successful engine in your hands. The re- 
fotmers of abuse are in such cases called-enemies to establishment 
—The enemies of ‘the Government are to be called enemies of 
the Constitution. To'have proposed the retrenchment of a Tel- 
dership of the Exchequer from a Walpole, was once to aim at the 
introduction of the’Pretender ; to doubt the consistency of William 
Pitt, or to impeach the purity of George Rose! is now to meditate 
the establishment of a democracy. 

rit you saw with a joy which 
your hirelings boasted, which your higher dependents but ill dis- 
sembled, and which was even clumsily bemcen the plausible 
‘and hypocrisy of own character. wonder 
that ‘yeu thould see with spate and triumph the likelihood of 
even anane men gratuitously enrolling themselves among your 
‘Janissaries— What did it import to you, that in the mean while 
the phrenzy of Republicanism was |i to gain ground among 
@ peptilace, provoked into wild extremes by the wild extremes of 
their supetiors ? What ‘signified the dangers that might in time 
arise from the awakening understanding of ScorLanp, from the 
honest ‘indignation of Iretawp ? What were these dangers to 
you! The Toryism of the higher classes would last your time, and 
any collision between the opposite orders in society, which the 
diffiision of extreme opinions among them might produce, was 
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viewed without terror byhim whose heart had no virtuous interest 
in the future fate of his country. 

It had not however appeared necessary to declare by any overt 
act the alliance of Government with the favored faction, till an 
attempt was made to mediate between parties, and to avert theevils 
which impended over the country. 

An association of gentlemen was formed for these purposes. 
They erected the standard of the British Constitution. 
were likely, by the liberality of their principles, to reclaim 

thinking man who had been seduced into Republicanism, 
and by the moderation of their views, to attract every honest man 
who had for a moment been driven into Toryism. They had al- 
ready almost effected an union of the friends of liberty and order, 
and reduced toa miserable handful the two extreme factions ; the 
dread of one of which, and the fury of the other, were to be the 
instruments of your power. 

Such a danger demanded an extreme remedy. No man has 
more studied or more experienced the gullibility of mankind than 
yourself. You knew that the popular grossness would not distin- 

ish between what it was your policy to confound. You there- 

issued a ProcLamaTion, which by directing a vague and 
indiscriminate odium against all political change, confounded in 
the same storm of unpopularity the wildest projects of subversion, 
and the most measured plans of Reform. 

A Statesman, emboldened by success, and instructed by expe- 
tience in all the arts of popular delusion, easily perceived the 
assailable position of every MEDIA'TORIAL party, the various 
enemies they provoke, the opposite imputations they incur. 
In their labors to avert that fatal collision of the opposite orders 
of society, which the diffusion of extreme principles threatened, 
you saw that they would be charged by the corrupt with violence, 
and accused by the violent of insincerity. It was easy, you 
knew, to paint moderation as the virtue of cowards, and com- 
promise as the policy of knaves, to the stormy and intolerant-en- 
thusiasm of faction; and the malignant alarms of the corrupt 
would, it is obvious, be forward on beast every moderate senti- 
ment and every mediatorial effort as symptoms of collusion with 
the violent, and of treachery to the cause of public order. It 
scarcely required the incentive and the sanction of a solemn 
public measure from the Government to let loose so many corrupt 
interests and malignant passions on the natural objectof their enmity. 
But. such a sanction and incentive might certainly -add ‘something 
to the activity of these interests, and to the virulence of these: pas- 
sions. Such a sanction and incentive you therefore gave in your 
Proclamation. To brand-mediation as treachery, and neutrality 
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as disguised hostility ; to provoke the violent into new indiscretions, 
and to make those indiscretions the means of aggravating the 
organ of the timid by awakening their alarms; to bury under 
one black and indiscriminate obloquy oflicentiousness the me 
of every principle of freedom; to rally round the banners of 
religious persecution, and of political corruption, every man in the 
ingdom who dreads anarchy, and who deprecates confusion ; to 
establish on the broadest foundation oppression and servility for the 
present, and to heap up in store all the causes of anarchy and civil 
commotion for future times; such is the malignant policy, such 
are the mischievous tendencies, such are the experienced effects of 
that ProcLamartion. It is sufficient that, for the present, it con. 
verts the kingdom into a camp of janissaries, enlisted by their 
alarms to defend your power. It is indeed well adapted to pro. 
duce other remoter and collateral effects, which the far-sighted po- 
litics of the Addressers have not discerned. It is certainl 
well calculated to blow into a flame that spark of Republi. 
canism which moderation must have extinguished, but which may, 
in future conceivable :ircumstances, produce effects, at the sug- 
gestion of which good men will shudder, and on which wise men 
will rather meditate than descant. It is certain that én this view 
your Proclamation is as effectual in irritating some men into Re- 
blicanism, as Paine’s pamphlets have been in frightening others 
into Toryism. , 

Perhaps, however, the events which such a spirit might produce, 
are contingencies that enter into the calculations of certain States. 
men. . Perhaps they anticipate the moment when the Republican 
mob of the lower orders may be as valuable to them as the ‘Tory 
vulgar of the higher are now. Perhaps they may deem it a master 
stroke of Machiavelian policy to foment the animosity of two fac- 
tions, one of which maintains the present Dictator, and the other 


agueatior the future Demagogue. 
yt a policy is not altogether improbable ; and if the eternal 
alliance of wisdom with virtue could be broken, might not be 
thought altogether unwise. The man who was capable of it 
would not be deceived by the present appearance of prosperity and 
content. ' He would easily see, bow rapidly public calamity, acting 
upon Republican theories, might change the scene; far less would 
be hindered by the present appearances of furious loyalty among 
some of the lower classes of society. He would perceive this state 
of sentimentto be the forced produce of artificial causes, and he 
could anticipate the violence with which they would rebound to 
anopposite extreme, more natural to their situation, more con- 
genial to their feelings, and more gratifying totheir pride. . 
The success of such a policy would certainly demand in the 
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, Statesman who adopted it a union of talents and dispositions 
which are not often combined. Cold, stern, crafty, and ambi- 
guous, he must be, without those entanglements of friendship and 
those restraints of feeling, by which tender natures are held back 
from desperate enterprises. No ingenuousness must betray « 

impse of his designs; no compunction must suspend the stroke 
of his ambition. He must never be seduced into any honest pro- 
fession of precise public principle, which might afterwards arise 
against him as the record of his apostasy ; he must be prepared for 
acting every inconsistency, by perpetually veiling his political pro- 
fessions in the no-meaning of lofty generalities. The absence of 
gracious and popular manners, which can find no place in such a 
character will be well compensated by the austere and ostentatious 
virtues of insensibility. He must possess the parade without the 
restraints of morals. He must unite the most profound dissimula- 
tion with all the ardor of enterprise ; he nae prepared by one 
part of his character for the violence of a multitude, and by ano- 
ther for the duplicity of a Court. If such a man arose at any 
critical moment in the fortune of a State; if he were unfettered 
by any great political connexion ; if his interest were not linked 
to the stability of public order by any ample property ; if he could 
carry with him to any enterprise no little authority and splendor of 
character; he indeed would be an object of more rational dread 
than a thousand Republican pamphleteers. 

Against such a man it would be fit to warn the people whom 
he might delude, and the opulent whom he might destroy. _Whe- 
ther such be the character of any living Statesmen, it belongs ta 
History to determine. 

I shall dwell no longer on portraits that may be imaginary, 
and speculations which may be illusive. The dangers which have 
haunted my imagination may be unreal; but if ever such dangers 
should be realised in a moment of public calamity, and if public 
confidence should then be triumphantly seized by a convicted. de- 
linquent, like the present Minister of England ; if the people 
should then forget the biackest res ay a their cause, and the 
meanest malignity against their friends; then indeed the parade of 
your confidence in popular folly will be justified ; and a contempt 
for the understanding of the people will be proved to be the best 
requisite for ruling them absolutely, as well as the best proof of 
having estimated them correctly. 

If such be the state of the People of England, no human 
power can save them; they must be abandoned to their misfor- 
tunes and to your delusions. In the confidence that they are more 
generous, and more wise, I have now arraigned you before their 
tribunal. Events will decide whether my respect or your con- 
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tempt be best founded, and the decision involves the fate of our 
country. 
I will not conclude this letter with expressions of respect which 
Ido not entertain, but I will close it with confidently asserting, j 
that every line of it contains the unbiassed sentiments of * 
AN HONEST Man, § ® 
o 
APPENDIX. ; 







No. I. 
OPINION OF MR. LOCKE ON REPRESENTATION. 


“ 'Trincs of this world are in so constant a flux, that nothing 
remains long in the same state. Thus people, riches, trade, power, 
change their stations, florishing mighty cities come to ruin, and 
prove in time neglected desolate corners, whilst other unfrequented 

laces grow into populous countries, filled with wealth and in- 
bitants. But things not always changing equally, and private 
interest often keeping up customs and privileges, when the reasons 
of them are ceased, it often comes to pass, that in governments, 
where part of the legislative consists of representatives chosen by 
the people, that in tract of time this representation becomes very 
unequal and po sya to the reasons it was at first esta- 
blished upon. ‘To what gross absurdities the following of custom, 
when reason has left it, may lead, we may be satisfied, when we 
see the bare name of a town, of which there remains not so much 
as the ruins, where scarce so much housing as a sheep-cot, or more 
inhabitants than a shepherd is to be found, sends as many Repre- 
sentatives to the grand Assembly of Law makers, as a whole county, 
numerous in people, and powerful in riches. This strangers stand 
amazed at, and every one must confess needs a remedy. For it 
being the interest, as well as the intention of the people to have a 
fair and equal Representation ; whoever brings it nearest to that, 
is an undoubted FRIEND TO, AND ESTABLISHER OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT, and cannot miss the consent and approbation of the com- 
munity. "Tis not a change from the present state, which perhaps 
corruption or decay has introduced, that makes an inroad upon the 
Government, but the tendency of it to injure or oppress the people, 
and to set up one part, or party, with a distinction from, and an 
unequal subjection of the rest.” 
Locke on Civil Government, Book IT. 
Chap. 13. Sect.157, 158. 
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OPINION OF MR. JUSTICE BLACKSTONE. 


«¢ Tus is the spirit of our Constitution: not that I assert it 
is in fact quite so perfect as I have here endeavoured to describe it; 
for, if any alteration might be wished or suggested in the present 
frame of Parliaments, it should be in favor of a more COMPLETE 
REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE.” 

Blackstone’s Commentaries, Vol. I. Page 171, 172. 


No. Il. 


Extracts from a letter written by the Duke of Richmond to Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Sharman, Chairman of the Committee of Cor- 
respondence at Belfast, dated August 15th, 1783. 


“I Have no hesitation in saying, that from every consideration 
which I have been able to give to this great question, that for many 
years has occupied my mind ; and from every day’s experiemce to 
the present hour I am more and more convinced, that the restoring 
the right of voting universally to every man not incapacitated by 
nature for want of reason, or by law for the commission of crimes, 


together with annual elections, is the only reform that can be 
effectual and ent. Iam further convinced, that it is. the 
only reform that is practicable. The lesser reform (alluding ie 
Mr. Pitt’s motion in the House of Commons ) has been attempted 


with every possible advantage in its favor; not only from the 
zealous support of the advocates for a mote equal one; but from 
the assistance of men of great weight both in and out of power; 
But with all those temperaments and helps it has failed; not,one 
proselyte has been gained from corruption, nor has the least ray. of 
hope been held out from any quarter, that the House of Com- 
mons was inclined to adopt any other mode of reform. ‘The 
weight of corruption has crushed this more gentle, as it would have 
defeated any more efficacious plan in the same circumstances, 
From that quarter, therefore, I have nothing to hope. It is from 
the people at large that I expect an ate, and I am convinced 
that the only way to make them feel that they are really concerned 
in the business, is to contend for their full, clear, and indisputable 
rights of universal representation. But in the more liberal and. great 
plan of universal representation a clear and distinct principle, at 
once appears, that cannot lead us wrong. Not CONVENIENCY, 
but rnicHT. If it is not a maxim of our Constitution, that a 
British subject is to be governed only by laws to which he has 
consented by himself or his representative, we should instantly 
abandon the error; but if it is the essential of Freedom, founded 
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on the eternal principles of justice and wisdom and our unalien. 
able birth-right, we should not hesitate in asserting it. Let us then 
but determine to act upon this broad principle of giving to every 
man his own, and we shall immediately get rid of all the perplex. 
ities to which the narrow notions of partiality and exclusion must 
ever be subject.” 








+ 



















No. IV. 
OPINION OF THE CITY OF LONDON. 

“ Guildhall, Tuesday, April 11, 1782, 
“ AT a meeting of the Livery of London, appointed to cor- 


respond- with the Committees of the several counties, cities, &c. 
of the kingdom, 








wth wine ete 











«Mr. ALperman Crossy in the Chair. 
*¢ Resolved Unanimously, 

“ Tuart in the judgment oft this Committee, unless a melioration 
of Parliament can be obtained, the best official regulations may 
soon be set aside, the wisest and most virtuous ministers may soon 
be displaced ; by the prevalence of that corrupt influence now 
subsisting in the House of Commons, which its defective frame 
naturally generates, and which has already so nearly effected the 
ruin of this unhappy country.” 

No. V. 
OPINION OF ASSOCIATED ENGLISH COUNTIES. 


Extracts from the proceedings of a Meeting of Deputies ap- 
pointed by the several paitioniiy or sseecianse bodies herein- 
after mentioned. 

The counties of York, Surry, Hertford, Huntingdon, Middle- 
sex, Essex, Kent, Devon, and Nottingham, and the city of 
Westminster, held on the $rd day of March, and by different ad- 
journments on the 10th, 17th, 19th, 24th, and 31st days of March, 
and 21st day of April, 1781, 

« Resolved, 


That the parliamentary representation of this kingdom is ex- 
tremely inadequate. 
« Resolved, 
«That the extensive public evils have been produced by the 
gross inadequacy of the representation of the people in parliaments.” 


No. VI. 


‘« Thatched House Tavern, May 16, 1782. 
** Ar a numerous and respectable meeting of members of par- 
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liament friendly to a Constitutional Reformation, and of members 
of several committees of counties and cities, 


PRESENT, 


The Duke of Ricumonn, The Hon. Witt1am Pitt, 
Lord SurREy, The Rev. Mr. Wyvitu, 
Lord Manon, Major Cartwricart, 

The Lornp Mayor, Mr. Jonn Horne Tooxg, 
Sir Watkin Lewes, Alderman WiLKEs, 

Mr. Duncomse, Doctor Jess, 

Sir C. Wray, Mr. Cuurcuitt, 

Mr. B. Hotuis, Mr. Frost, 

Mr. WituHers, &e. Ke. Ke. 


«¢ Resolved unanimously, 

«That the motion of the Hon. Witt14m Pitt, on the 7th 
inst. for the appointment of a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons to enquire into the State of the Representatién of the people 
of Great Britain, and to report the same to the House, and also 
what steps it might be nece to take, having been defeated by 
a motion for the order of the day, it is become indispensably ne- 
cessary that application should be made to Parliament by petitions 
from the collective body of the people, in their respective districts, 
——s a substantial Reformation of the Commons’ House of 

arliament. 


*¢ Resolved unanimously, 

“That this meeting, considering that a general application by 
the collective body of the people to the House of Commons can- 
not be made before the close of the present session, is of opinion 
that THE SENSE OF THE PEOPLE SHOULD BE TAKEN AT 
SUCH TIMES AS MAY BE CONVENIENT DURING THIS SUM- 
MER, IN ORDER TO LAY THEIR SEVERAL PETITIONS BE- 
FORE PARLIAMENT EARLY IN THE NEXT SESSION, WHEN 
THEIR PROPOSALS FOR A PARLIAMENTARY REFORMATION 
(WITHOUT WHICH NEITHER THE LIBERTY OF THE NA- 
TION CAN BE PRESERVED, NOR THE PERMANENCE OF A 
WISE AND VIRTUOUS ADMINISTRATION CAN BE SECURE) 
MAY RECEIVE THAT AMPLE AND MATURE DISCUSSION, 
WHICH SO MOMENTOUS A QUESTION DEMANDS.” 

No. VII. 

Unt the report of the Committee of the Friends of the Peo- 
ple on the present state of the Representation shall appear, the 
following may serve as a specimen of the wretched tenure by 
which privileges and liberties of the People of England are 
now held. 

VOL. XXI. Pam. NO. XLI. E 
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*< If we-take the places where the majority of the electors comes 
below 20, it is shameful what a proportion of the 513 (members 
for England and Wales) is sent into the House by a handful, and 
that handful mostly people in low circumstances, and therefore 
obnoxious to bribery, or under the power of their superiors. 


Sends members Chosen by 
« Lestwithiel 
Truro 
Bodmin 
Saltash 
Camelford 
Bossine 
St. Michael 
St... Mawes 
Tiverton 
Malden 
Harwich 
Thetford 
Brackley 
Banbury 
Bath 
Newport, Wight 
Newton, ditto 
Andover 
Gatton 
Bramber 
East Grinstead 
Calne 
Malmsbury 
Old Sarum 
Bewdley 
New Romney 
Marlborough 
Buckingham 
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56 

«Here we see 56 members (about a ninth-part of the whole for 
England) are sent into the House of Commons by 354 votes, which 
number ought not to send one member. For no member ought 
to be elected by fewer than the majority of 800, upon the most 
moderate calculation, in order to give 410,000 voters their due and 
equally distributed share of legislative power, without which 
equal distribution the majority of the men of property ate enslaved 
to the handful of beggars, who, by electing the majority of the 
House of Commons, have so great an overbalance of power over 
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them, as to be able to carry every point in direct opposition to their 
opinion and to their interest.” , 


Burgh’s Political Disquisitions, vol. i. pp. 47— 8: 


No. VIII. 


Sentiments delivered by Mr. Pitt, on Parliamentary Reform, in 
his Speech in the House of Commons, on Monday, the 19th of 
April, 1785. 


“He said he was sensible of the difficulty which there was 
now, and ever must be, in proposing a plan of Reform. The num- 
ber of gentlemen who were hostile to Reform, were a phalanx 
which ought to give alarm to any individual upon rising to suggest 
such a measure. Those who, with a sort of superstitious awe, 
reverence the Constitution so much as to be fearful of touching even 
its defects, had always reprobated every attempt to purify the re- 
presentation. ‘They acknowledged its inequality and corruption, 
but in their enthusiasm for the grand fabric, they would not 
suffer a reformer with unhallowed hands to repair the injuries 
which it suffered from time. Others who, perceiving the defici- 
eucies that had arisen from circumstances, were solicitous of their 
amendment, yet resisted the attempt, under the argument, that 
when orice we had presumed to touch the Constitution in one 
point, the awe which had heretofore kept us back from the daring 
enterprize of innovation might abate, and there was no foreseeing 
to what alarming lengths we might progressively go under the 
mask of Reformation. Others there were, but for these he con- 
fessed he had not the same respect, who considered the present 
state of representation as pure, and adequate to all its purposes, 
and perfectly consistent with the first principles of representation. 
The fabric of the House of Commons was an ancient pile, on 
which they had been all taught to look with reverence and awe : 
from their cradles they had been accustomed to view it as a pattern 
of perfection ; their ancestors had enjoyed freedom and prosperity 
under it; and therefore an attempt to make any alterations in it, 
would. be deemed by some enthusiastic admirers of antiquity, as 
impious and sacrilegious. No one reverenced the venerable fabric 
more than he did; but all mankind knew, that the best institu- 
tions, like human bodies, carried in themselves the seeds of de¢ay 
and corruption ; and therefore he thought himself justifiable in 
Proposing remedies against this corruption, which the frame of 
the Constitution must necessarily experience in the lapse of years, 
if not prevented by wise and judicious regulations. 
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«¢ The argument of withstanding all reformation, from the fear 
of the ill consequences that might ensue, made gentlemen come 
to a sort of compromise with themselves. ‘ We are sensible of 
certain defects ; we feel certain inconveniences in the present state 
of representation ; but fearing that we may make it worse by 
alteration, we will be content with it as it is.’ This was a sort 
of argument to which he could not give his countenance. If gen. 
tlemen had at all times been content with this sort of average, the 
nation would have lost much of that excellence of which our 
Constitution now had to boast. 

If there always had been a House of Commons who were the 
faithful stewards of the interests of their country, the diligent 
checks on the administration of the finances, the constitutional 
advisers of the executive branch of the Legislature, the steady 
and uninfluenced friends of the People, he asked, 1F THE sBuR- 
DENS, WHICH THE CONSTITUENTS OF THAT HOUSE WERE Now 
DOOMED TO ENDURE, WOULD HAVE BEEN INCURRED? Would 
the People of England have suffered the calamities to which they 
had lately been made subject ? 

‘«* He needed not, he believed, to enumerate the arguments that 
presented themselves to his mind in favor of a reform. Every 
gentleman, who had taken pains to investigate the subject, must 
see that it was most materially wanted. ‘To conquer the corrup- 
tion that existed in those decayed boroughs, he believed that gen- 
tlemen would acknowledge to be impossible. ‘The temptation 
were too great for poverty to resist, and the consequence of this 
corruption was so visible, that some plan of reforming the boroughs 
had clearly become absolutely necessary. In times of calamity 
and distress, how truly important was it to the people of this 
country that the House of Commons should sympathize with 
themselves, and that their interests should be indissoluble ? It was 
most material that the People should have confidence in their own 
branch of the Legislature ; the force of the Constitution, as well 
as its beauty, depended on that confidence, and on the union and 
sympathy which existed between the constituent and representa- 
tive. The source of our glory and the muscles of our strength 
were the pure character of freedom which our Constitution bore. 
To lessen that character, to taint it, was to take from our vitals a 
part of their vigor, and to lessen not only our importance but our 
energy with our neighbours. 

‘«‘ The purity of representation was the only true andpermanent 
source of such confidence; for though occasionally bright charac- 
ters had arisen, who, in spite of the general corruption and depra- 
vity of the day in which they lived, had manifested the superior 
influence of integrity and virtue, and had forced both Parliament 
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and People to countenance their Administration ; yet it would be 
unwise for the People of England to leave their fate to the chance 
of such characters often arising, when prudence must dictate that 
the certain way of securing their properties and freedom was to 
purify the sources of representation, and to establish that strict 
relation between themselves and the House of Commons which it 
was the original idea of the Constitution to create. He hoped 
that the plan which he had mentioned was likely to re-establish 
such a relation; and he recommended to gentlemen not to suffer 
their minds to be alarmed by unnecessary fears. NoTHING was 
$0 HURTFUL TO IMPROVEMENT AS THE FEAR OF BEING CAR- 
RIED FARTHER THAN THE PRINCIPLE ON WHICH A PERSON 
SET OUT. 

«It was common for gentlemen to reason with themselves, and 
to say that they would have no objection to go so far, and no far- 
ther, if they were sure, that in countenancing the first. step, they 
might not either be led themselves, or lead others, farther than they 
intended to go. So much they were apt to say was right—so 
far they would go—of sucha scheme they approved ; but fearing 
that it might be carried too far, they desisted from doing even 
what they conceived to be proper. He deprecated this conduct, 
and hoped that gntlemen would come to the consideration of this 
business, without fearing that it would lead to consequences that 
would either ruin or alarm us.” 


Parliamentary Register for 1785, p. 43 et seq. 





Proposal for a 


PROPOSAL 
FOR 
A CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM, 


FOUNDED ON PROPERTY, AND SUBVERSIVE OF OLIGARCIHIY, 
AND OCHLOCRACY. 


Tue necessity of Reform in the election of the House of Commons 
is felt by all, and denied by those only, whose private advantage 
is at variance with their public interest. But the great argument 
of the latter, is the discrepancy of opinion among the Reformers, 
“* Let all men,” they say, “ unite in one consistent system of Reform, 
and we will listen to their suggestions.” Had a complete similarity 
of opimions,—an event as unknown in history, as inconsistent with 
the nature of man,—been necessary for the adoption of any inm- 
provement, the world would still be immersed in the gloom of 
ignorance; neither Reformation nor Revolution would have taken 
place. It is to the general conviction of the existence of abuse, 
and to the good sense of a nation, that we are indebted for the salu- 
tary alterations that have been made in all public institutions. 

Time is the universal innovator. As all’ public systems are 
subject to the frailty that pervades all the works of man, time will 
gradually and imperceptibly sap the foundations, and impair the 
stability of every human edifice. It is therefore the business of a 
wise policy to repair or rebuild that edifice, and prevent the 
impending ruin. To this salutary object the following short 
suggestions are dedicated, They will displease the violent of all 
parties,—the Radical Whigs, who indulge the wild and absurd 
reveries of Annual Parliaments and Universal Suffrage ; and the 
Radical Tories, who aim at the perpetuation of every corrupted and 
corrupting practice. 

The English Constitution theoretically consists of the Monarchy, 
the Aristocracy, and the Democracy. But the slow and certain 
workings of corruption have introduced into its practical operation 
two extraneous bodies, an Oligarchy and an Ochlocracy. 

The first is the most important and the most powerful. The 
members of it command the King, the Lords and the Commons; 
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and keep the administration in such a state of dependence, that the 
latter, sensible of the necessity of propitiating their influence and 
securing their support, dare not propose those plans of economy 
and retrenchment, which their duty and their inclination might 
induce them to attempt. The effects of those close elections, to 
which they owe their power, on the public morals are lamentable. 
Every engine of bribery and corruption is employed, and produces 
perjury and the most abject selfishness that degrades the human 
mind. To those, who understand the history of their country, it 
is unnecessary to trace the origin of those boroughs, or to describe 
the means by which they have gradually become the instruments 
of undermming the beautiful fabric of the Constitution. 

The Ochlocracy is a species of Universal Suffrage, and therefore 
equally productive of bribery and corruption. The members of it 
are of two kinds,—the forty-shilling freeholders, and the non-resident 
freemen of certain boroughs, 

Leaseholders and copyholders were originally considered as 
dependent on the Lords of manors, and therefore unfit to be trusted 
with the elective franchise. ‘That cause has long ceased to operate, 
and they are now under no political control. But, by an absurdity, 
the continuance of which is unaccountable, a man possessing a 
large copyhold or leasehold property, is not permitted to vote, 
while a laborer in his service has the power of electing bis 
Jegislators. 

The non-resident freemen of boroughs are generally equally low 
in the scale of society, and must be sent for by the candidates, at 
a considerable expense, from East, West, North, and South; 
and, like the low freeholders, are usually at the service of the 
highest bidder. It is not a very uncommon case to see the resident 
voters, who have placed their confideuce in some neighbour of 
known integrity, as the object of their choice, defeated and over- 
whelmed by the sudden irruption of the out-voters, introducing 
a stranger, whose chief merit consists in the weight of his purse. 

To correct these evils, and to bring the Representation to that 
state of purity, which was originally designed ; and to prevent the 
injurious consequences, which have resulted from the present prac- 
tice, the following sketch of a plan is humbly submitted to the 
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consideration of the impartial, the independent, the moderate, the 
moral, and the religious part of the community. From others, the 
most labored treatises, the most powerful arguments would not 
elicit the least expression of satisfaction or conviction. 


In County Etvsections, 


Every Proprietor, and every Householder, paying direct taxes to 
the amount of eight pounds a year, shalt be entitled to vote. . 


In Borovucna E.eEctions, 


Every resident Householder, paying direct taxes to the amount of 
Sour pounds a year, shall have a vote-—But no Borough shall have 
the privilege of sending Representatives to Parliament, that has not 
at least one hundred such voters.—The example of the disfranchise- 
ment of Grampound shall be followed ; the deficiency shall be sup- 
plied by Counties, and by the large towns at present unrepresented. 

The advantages obtained, and the evils averted, by this plan, are 
too obvious to need description. It is merely a sketch; the wis- 
dom of Parliament would easily mature and complete the system.— 
It might be necessary to fix the qualification to vote on a basis, 
which would, at certain periods, accommodate itself to the fluctua- 
tions of the value of money. 

It is probable that this plan would not only prove an incentive 
to industry, but would tend to the increase of the revenue. House- 
holders in Counties, paying sir or seven pounds a year, and in 
Boroughs two or three pounds, finding that the right of voting was 
attended with some degree of respectability and consequence, 
might be induced to make some augmentation in their establish- 
ments to attain that privilege. 
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LIBERTY, 


THE RIGHTS OF ENGLISHMEN. 


By BASIL MONTAGU, Esq. 





He that takes 
Deep in his soft credulity the stamp 
Design’d by loud declaimers on the 
Of Liberty, themselves the slaves of Last, 
Incurs derision for his easy faith 
And lack of knowledge, and with cause enough. 
Can he be strenuous in his country’s cause, 
Who slights the charities, for whose dear sake 
That country, if at all, must be beloved ! 
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[Tis Essay was published a few years since, with the hope of 
rendering some assistance in counteracting the mischievous 
opinions which were at that time circulated » Both the coun 
under the title of Liberty.—I reprint it from the belief that it is 
calculated to do good ;— the drops of rain which fall separately 
into the river mix themselves at once with the stream, and 
strengthen the general current.’ ] 


THOUGHTS, 
&e. &c. 








Dirrerent visiuzaries have at different times appeared in society, 
and will for ever appear, and contend that all men are or ought 
to be equal: that all men are or ought to be free: that law is 
oppression, and that general rules of conduct are improper re. 
straints. 

These visionaries are certain of a favorable reception from the 
multitude, because they are supposed to be disinterested, and be- 
cause the sentiments which they inculcate are acceptable to their 
audience. 

They are supposed to be disinterested, because, from the nature 
of their opinions, they cannot be expected to seek preferment. 

Their sentiments are acceptable to the multitude, either because 
they are recommended by their novelty to that want of knowlege 
to which all things are new; or, because they proclaim the 
defects to which all human institutions are subject; or, because 
they pamper the vicious by promising sensual delights or an in- 
crease of property, which they represent as having been unjustly 
witheld; or, because they mislead the generous through their 
virtues, by recommending equality and liberty, which they de- 
scribe as the right of all men. 

The different considerations on this subject appear then to be, 

1. The disinterestedness of Demagogues. 

2. The novelty of their doctrines. 

$. Their power of misleading both vicious and virtuous youth. 

4. Their proclaiming the defects of Government. 
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A supposition of the disinterestedness of Demagogues has for 
ever existed, and will for ever exist, until knowlege is so diffused 
through the community that the people are able to distinguish 
between the true Patriot and the headstrong Demagogue; but 
this is attended with some difficulty ; for, 

False patriotism, till it gain its end, 

Is as the true in many semblances. 

Like that, it takes upon it to reform 

oo iy 290 and injurious laws, 

That bear too hard upon the common weal : 
Cries out upon abuses, seems to weep 

Over the country’s wrongs: and by this face, 
Of seeming zeal and justice, craftily 

It wins those hearts for which its bait is thrown. 

There are, however, certain tests by which the Demagogue may 
be known. 

The foundation of patriotism is virtue in private life. ‘The 
Patriot is reared amidst the charities of home: he learns to love 
his country, from his mother’s song: from his father’s prayer: 
from his wife’s respect and tenderness : from his children’s love 
and duty.—Such were the Patriots of old: such was William 
Tell: such was Washington: such are thousands in England. 
The Demagogue has neither hearth nor household god: he wan- 
ders to and fro: he shows his aptness to manage the affairs of the 
commonwealth by the neglect and ruin of his own family.—Such 
was Catiline : such are the modern Demagogues. 

The Patriot prefers the good of his country to his private good. 
When Pompey was in the commission for purveyance for a famine 
at Rome, he was vehemently dissuaded by his friends from risking 
his life by venturing to sea in an extremity of weather: ¢ It is 
necessary that I should sail, not that I should live,’—Necesse est 
ut eam, non ut vivam,—was his answer. The Demagogue refers 
all things to himself as if he were the world’s centre, and cares 
not in all tempests what becomes of the ship of the state, so that 
he may save himself in the cockboat of his own fortune. The 
Patriot's conduct originates in love of his country: the Dema- 
gogue’s in love of himself, either to gratify his irritability because a 
reasonable or an unreasonable request has been refused; or to 
force his way by virulence and invective; or to be pleased with 
the sound of his own harangues ; or as some reason for neglecting 
his nearest connexions ;—* J/ aime les Tartares pour étre dispensé 
daimer ses voisins.’ 

As the good sailor obtains knowlege of the art of navigation, 
that his vessel may not strike on a rock, and be wrecked; so the 
Patriot studies the science of government, that he may not mislead 
or be misled by injudiciuos zeal. He remembers the admonition 
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of John Milton, that «he who is born to promote the public 
good, should read the Law of God above his years, and make it his 
whole delight.’ He remembers the admonition of Socrates, ¢ that 
the meanest trade is not attempted without an apprenticeship, but 
every man thinks himself qualified by intuition for the hardest of 
all trades, that of government.’ The Demagogue can manage a 
ship in a tempest, although he never saw the ocean : he can cure 
diseases, although he is unacquainted with the structure of the 
human body: he would be a governor, without any knowlege of 
the being to be governed.' 































* Ina discourse between Phocion, Nicocles, and Aristias; Nicocles says, 

—‘ Phocion was going to answer me, when he was interruy-ted by Aristias, 
4 young man naturally of the happiest dispositions, but whose mind the 
Sophists had begun already to vitiate. He came in with the volatility ofa 

' coxcomb who imagines himself profoundly acquainted with weighty truths, 
because his opinions are singular, and full of himself for his fortitude in 
throwing off some vulgar prejudices. ‘ My business, Phocion,’ abruptly 
making up to him, ‘ is to ask your friendship, and deny me you cannot, it 
being for the good of our country that I ask it. Our magistrates seem not 
to know how to avail themselves of our abilities; it is plain to me that the 
republic, which should rule Greece with a high hand, droops, and is ina 
sensible decline ; and this from our own fault.’ 

* Phocion answered this exordium only with a careless smile ; but for my 

I could hardly forbear checking this pragmatical spark, who drew on 
imself our contempt, whilst he fancied he was raising our admiration : 
however, I remained silent, leaving Aristias to pursue his reflections, which 
he dil with equal warmth and volubility. No part of our government 
escaped his lash ; and such unhappily is our folly, that I must own the 
young coxcomb was not seldom in the right; but then the remedies he 
proposed are most egregiously irrational. He was greatly pleased with his 
discoveries. At length when he conceited that he had approved himself the 
tutelar genius of Athens, and that should the republic decline, the fault did 
not lie at his door, he ended. 

* I must return you thanks, said Phocion to him, for the insight you have 
given me, and cannot but commend your zeal for our country. You have 
with great perspicuity laid open several flaws in our republic, and indeed in 
all Greece : however, in the many remedies you suggest, methinks you do 
not observe that order and method which ap to me necessary, and with- 
out which all you propose, though it might for a while patch up our dis- 
tem will not effectually cure them. 

“ Would you take upon you to set up for a physician before you have 
closely studied the whole texture of the human system? Undoubtedly no; 
you would first get a knowlege of all its several parts; you would inform 
yourself of their functions, their different relations, and carefully examine 
the virtue‘and the propriety of every medicament. Politics, Aristias, is a 
science in which knowlege and exact disquisition are not less necessary 
than in the other branches. Before you strike out so many schemes for 
the ee ess apd glory of our country, have you maturely weighed the 
motives for which men consented to give up their natural 1 dence, 

and erected among themselves government, laws, and magistrates? Have 
you well considered the nature of the human heart and mind, and the hap- 
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The Patriot is seldom a member of any party. He does not 
surrender his judgment to any man, of to any body of men. He 
does not adopt opinions upon trust. He does not unite: himself 
to the opposers of government; nor does he join those herds and 
flocks of people who follow any body that whistles to them or 
drives them to pasture. The happiness of his country is his rule 
of conduct: his mode of ascertaining it, the exercise of his own 
understanding. The Demagogue is the worst of all partisans. 
He is the leader of the mob: the triton amongst the minnows. 

The Patriot does not deny his governors their due praise. He 
says, with John Milton, ‘this is not the liberty which we can 
hope, that no grievance ever should arise in the commonwealth ; 
that let no man in this world expect. But when complaints are 
freely heard, deeply considered, and speedily reformed, then, is the 
utmost bound of civil liberty attained, that wise men look for. 


* This is true liberty, when freeborn men, 
Having to advise the public, may speak free.’ 


The Demagogue is marked by acrimonious and unremitting 
opposition to the court. His love of the people consists in exciting 
hate against the government. If public distress incline the lower 
orders to turbulence, he infuses vindictive and discontented fancies 
into their minds. He exaggerates the evils to produce riot. He 
inflates passing events into permanent causes of misery. He dis- 
plays defects without their accompanying advantages. He mis- 
leads by chains of simple questions where the apparent answers 
are obvious, but the real answers require the comprehension of a 
system. 


piness we are susceptible of? Have youtraced our passions up to the source? 
Are you well acquainted with their strength, their activity, their caprices ? 
Have you endeavoured to divest yourself of your prepossessions, that you 
may consult only genuine reason, and by its help attain to a knowlege 
of nature’s general view concerning us? In a word, have you endeavoured 
to distinguish our real wants from those to which we ourselves have given 
tise; from those artificial wants which perhaps are the sources of all our 
misfortunes, procuring us only short intervals and some transient pleasures, 
of which we are drawn into fatal delusions ? 

* Without these previous lights, who can warrant you that the object you 
have.in view is in reality that which deserves your attention? How will you 
be sure that the remedy you are making use of will produce the good ex- 
pected; or, that the application of it tu one part of society will not hurt 
the other? Pulitics would be an art no less contemptible than our superficial 
Grecian practitioners of it, if in ridding us of one disease it brings on another, 
and does not recur to the primary cause of the several disorders and morbid 
humors in the body of the republic. If all you want, Aristias, be but a 
collection of empirical nostrums, or juggling prestiges, I am not your man; 
but let me tell you, none of those things belong to politics.. The att/of 
deceiving men and the art of making them happy are totally different.” 
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_ The Patriot views the people as a father views his children, err. 
ing and liable to err from want of knowlege : he therefore avails 
himself of every opportunity to diffuse information amongst his 
countrymen. He endeavours to inculcate right opinions into the 
higher ranks, and by their influence to regulate the lower. He 
lives with the wise, the temperate, the regular, and the virtuous, 
The Demagogue professes to wish that education should be pro- 
gressive : but he dreads and shuns intellect. ‘The frogs are silent 
when a light appears. He endeavours to infuse his opinions into 
the indigent, who are always inflammable ; into the timid, who 
are naturally suspicious ; into the ignorant, who are easily misled; 
and into the profligate, who have no hope but from mischief. 
The Patriot views the people as a father views his children, err- 
ing and liable to err from the impulses of generous or turbulent pas- 
sion ; he therefore prevents their being hurried to excess by popular 
harangues. The Demagogue promotes them: he misleads the 
populace by addresses to their best and to their worst passions : he 
deceives the timid with fictitious mischief ; appeals to the judg- 
ment, and flatters the vanity of ignorance : he slanders honesty, 
and insults dignity. He talks of natural equality; the absurdity 
of many made for one ; the original compact ; the foundation of 
authority ; the rights of man ; the majesty of the people ; the ad- 
vances of the prerogative; and the danger of arbitrary power. 
The Patriot pleads for the people : the Demagogue pleads éo them, 
—¢ At the conclusion of the American war, while the citizens of 
the United States were anticipating the blessings of peace, their 
army, to which America was so deeply indebted, was unrewarded 
for its services. ‘The States, which had been rescued by their ex- 
ertions, were in no condition to pay them. An attempt was made 
by anonymous and seditious publications to inflame the minds of 
the officers and soldiers, and induce them to unite in redressing 
their own grievances, while they had arms in their hands, As 
soon as General Washington was informed of the nature of these 
papers, he requested the general and field officers, with one officer 
from each company, and a proper representation from the staff of 
the army, to assemble on an early day. The General sent for 
each officer separately, and enlarged in private on the fatal conse- 
quences, and particularly on the loss of character to the whole 
army, which would result from intemperate resolutions. "When 
the officers were convened, the commander addressed them. He 
pledged himself to exert all his influence in their favor, and re- 
quested them to rely on the faith of their country, and conjured 
them, ‘as they valued their honor: as they respected the rights of 
humanity, and as they regarded the military and national character 
of America, to express their utmost detestation of the man who 
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was aitempting to open the onignece of civil discord, and deluge 
their rising empire with blood.’ General Washington thea retired 
No reply whatever was made to. the General’s speech. After a 
short silence, a resolution was unanimously adopted, by which they 
declared, ‘that no circumstance of distress, or danger, should ‘in- 
duge a conduct that might tend to sully the reputation and glory 
they had acquired ; that the army continued to have an unshaken 
confidence in the justice of Congress and their Country ;. and that 
they viewed with abhorrence, and rejected with disdain, the infamous 
propositions in the late anonymous address to the officers of the 
army.” 

The Patriot promotes a masculine and independent spirit in the 
people: he is always ready to countenance their just claims and 
animate their reasonable hopes: he reminds them frequently of 
their rights : he encourages them to oppose encroachments, and 
to multiply securities. ‘The Demagogue debases the spirit of li, 
berty by inflaming all classes to acts of violence : he countenances 
the claims of the people, whether just or unjust, and raises false 
hopes to secure his own purposes. 

Ifnecessary for the happiness of the people,the Patriot ineurs 
their censure: although, as an instrument of good, he is not indif, 
ferent to popular praise. Applause is the Demagogue’s existence; 
he is nothing if not popular; he is elated by the triumph, not by 
the cause of victory. Instead of opposing the errors of the multi- 
tude, he encourages their prejudices and inflames their passions, 
He unites in the condemnation of Phocion, and in the cry of Barab- 
bas. * Mark,’ said Demosthenes to the Athenians, ‘my counsels 
unto you are not such whereby I should grow great amongst you, 
and you become little amongst the Grecians: but they are of that 
nature as they are sometimes not good for me to give, but are al- 
ways good for you to follow.’——When Phocion’s friends bid him 
beware how he offended the people, he answered, * They may 
wrongfully put me to death speaking for the benefit of my country, 
but they would have reason to do so if I continue silent.’ And 
judgment was given by the voices of the people, no man sitting, 
but all standing up, and most of them with garlands on their 
heads : and Phocion was condemned to death. ‘It was,’ says an 
old translator of Plutarch, ‘the nineteenth day of the month of 
Munichion, (to wit, March) on which day the Knights were wont 
to make a solemne procession in the honor of Jupiter: howbeit, 
some.of them left off the garlandes of flowers which they should 
have worne on their heades, and others also looking towards the 
prison dore as they went by, burst out a weeping. For they 
whose hearts were not altogether hardened with cruelty, and whose 
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judgments were not wholly suppressed with enuie, thought it , 
ievous sacriledge against be goddes, that they did not let tha 

y passe, but that they did defile so solemne a feast, with the vio. 
lent death of a man. His enemies notwithstanding continuing 
still their anger against him, made the people passe a decree, that 
his bodie should be banished and carried out of the boundes of the 
contry of Attica, forbidding the Athenians that no fire might be 
made for the solemnising of his funeralls.. For this respect no 
friend of his durst touch his bodie. Howbeit a poor man called 
Canopion, that was wont to get his living that way, being hired for 
money to burne men’s bodies; he took his corse, and carried it be- 
yond the City of Eleusin, and getting fire out of a woman’s house 
of M » he solemnized his funerals. Furthermore a gentlewo- 
man of Megara, who coming by chaunce that way, with her gen. 
tlewoman, where his body was but newly burnt, she caused the 
earth to be cast up a little where the body was burnt, and made it 
like a hollow atin te whereupon she did use such sprinklings and 
effusions, as are commonly done at the funerals of the dead: and 
then taking up his bones in her lappe in the night, she brought 
them home, and buried them in her harth: saying, Oh dear harth, 
to thee I bequeath the relicks of this noble and good man, and pray 
thee to keep them faithfully, to bring them one day to the grave of 
his ancestors, when the Athenians shall confesse the faulte and 
wrong they have done unto him. And truly it was not long after 
that the Athenians found by the vn-towardnesse of their affairs, 
that they had put him to death, who only maintained justice and 
honesty at Athens. Whereupon they made his image to be set up 
in brasse, and gave honorable buriall to his bones, at the charge of 
the Citie. And for his accusers, they condemned Agnonides of 
treason, and put him to death themselves. ‘The other two, Epicu- 
rus and Demophilus, being fled out of the Citie.’ 

The Patriot’s plans are not subservient to considerations of re- 
ward, estate, or title: they have not precedence in his thoughts: 
nor does he decline them if they follow in the train of his duty. 
The Demag professes to despise what he knows he cannot at- 
tain. In the Parnot there is nothing personal: in the Demagogue 
there is nothing liberal but his pretences.—When an application 
was made to General Washington to accept the command of the 
American army: he said, ‘ Though I am truly sensible of the high 
honor done me in this appointment, yet I feel great distress from 
a consciousness that my abilities and military experience may 
not be equal to the extensive and important trust : however, as the 
Congress desire it, I will enter into the momentous duty, and 
exert every power I possess in their service, and for support of the 
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ious cause’: and I beg they will accept my most cordial thanks 
this distinguished testimony of their approbation. But, lest 
some unlucky event should happen an sd om to my reputation, 
I beg it may. be remembered by every gentleman in the room, that I 
this day declare, with the utmost sincerity, Ido not think myself 
equal to the command I am honored with. As to pay, I beg leave 
to assure the Congress, that as no pecuniary consideration could 
have tempted me to accept this arduous employment, at the expense 
of my domestic ease and happiness, I do not wish to make any 
t from it. I will keep an exact account of my expenses. 
These, I doubt not, they will discharge, and that is all I desire.’— 
When an application was made by King John to the Earl of Ulster 
to-act for him as Champion, he being the only man qualified for 
such an encounter; the Earl twice refused, as the King had im- 
isoned him unheard at the suit of his rival and enemy, Hugh de 
Paey. The King made a third application. The Earl returned for 
answer, ‘ Though I will not fight for the King, I will hazard my 
life for the crown and dignity of the realm.’ 

The Patriot refuses preferment if it may deprive him of the 
power to advance real good from the appearance of being interested. 
Esse et videri, is his motto.—— Sir Thomas More says, ‘ When 
I returned from the embassy to Flanders, the king would have 
giveri me a yearly pension, which surely, if one would respect honor 
and profit, was not to be little esteemed. Yet have I hitherto re- 
fused it, and I think shall refuse it still, because I should be forced 
to forsake my present means, which I have alréady in the city, and I 
esteem it more than a better ; or else I must keep it with some 
dislike to the citizens, between whom and his highness, if there 
should happen any controversy (as sometimes it doth chance) 
about their privileges, they might suspect me as not sincere and 
trusty unto them in respect I am obliged to the king with an an- 
nual stipend.’ 

The Patriot cannot be bought : every Demagogue has his price. 
When Alexander sent Phocion 100 talents, Phocion asked his 
messengers why Alexander gave him such a great reward above 
all the other citizens of Athens? ‘Because,’ said they, ‘he es- 
teemeth thee alone to be a good and honest man.’ ¢ Let me then,’ 
teplied Phocion, «be what I seem.’—Charles the Second sent 
Lord Treasurer Danby to Andrew Marvel with offers of protec- 
tion : the Lord Treasurer found him in one of the little courts of 
the Strand, and assured him that he was expressly sent from” His 
Majesty, to know what he could do to serve him? ‘It is notin 
His Majesty’s power to serve me,’ said Mr. Marvel jocularly ; 
when the Lord Treasurer answered, ‘ that His Majesty, fromi the 
just sense he had of his merit alone, desired to know whether 
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there was any place at court he would be pleased with? Ty 
which he replied, ‘ that he could not with honor accept the offer, 
since if he did, he must be either ungrateful to the king in voti 
against him, or false to his country in supporting the tines, 
the court; the only favor therefore which he begged of his Ma 
jesty was, that he would esteem him as dutiful a subject as any he 
ad, and acting more truly in his proper interest while thus he re. 
fused his offers, than he possibly could do should he accept them,’ 

When the Patriot has discharged his public duties, he retires to 
the charities of private life-—The hour now approached in which 
it became necessary for General Washington to take leave of his 
army, who had been endeared to him by a long series of common 
sufferings and dangers. ‘The officers having previously assembled, 
General Washington, calling for a glass of wine, thus addressed 
them :—‘ With a heart full of love and gratitude, I now take leave 
of you: I most devoutly wish that your latter days may be as 
prosperous and happy as your former ones have been glorious and 
honorable.’ The officers came up successively, and he took an 
affectionate leave of each of them. The General then left the 
room and passed through the corps of light infantry to the place 
of embarkation; the officers all following him. On his entering 
the barge to cross the North river, he turned towards the compan. 
ions of ‘his glory, and by waving his hat, bid them farewell. Some 
answered this last signal of respect and affection with tears, and all 
hung upon the barge which conveyed him from their sight till 
they could no longer distinguish in it the person of their beloved 
commander. 

Such is the true Patriot: such the imagined disinterestedness 
of Demagogues. Such are some of the marks by which false pa- 
triotism may be discovered : 

—— ‘Tis flattering, cruel, 
Pompous and full of sound and stupid rage: 
Of faith neglectful : heaping wrong on wrong : 
Ambitious, selfish :——while the true is calm, 
Firm, persevering, more in act than show. 


The supposition of the novelty of the doctrines of Demagogues, 
is as fallacious as the supposition of their disinterestedness. There 
is not any thing new in their opinions. These zealots are not of 
one place or of one season. They are the perennials of history : and, 
though they may disappear for a time, they exist always in the 
egg, and need only a distempered atmosphere, and an accidental 
ferment, to start up into life and activity. ‘These visionaries have 
for ages been known and proclaimed by all lovers of true liberty ; 
by those whose precepts and examples have enlightened and raised 
mankind and taught us to walk in the paths of justice and virtue. 
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iat They are described in scripture as ‘ walking in the flesh after the 
_.:? ff just of uncleanness and despising government. Presumptuous are 
ry they, self-willed, they are not afraid to speak evil of dignities. 





speak evil of the things that they understand not. They are 
par > eh water, es that are aie with a tempest; to 
whom the mist of darkness is reserved for ever. For, when they 
speak t swelling words of vanity, they allure through the 
lusts of the flesh, through much wantonness. While they promise 
liberty, they themselves are the servants of corruption.’! 













7 They were described some thousand years ago by Homer : 
m Thersites only clamored in the throng, 
ry uacious, loud and turbulent of tongue : 
led, Awd by no shame, by no respect controled, 
ssed In scandal busy, in reproaches bold. 
ave With witty malice studious to defame ; 
> 2 Scorn all his joy, and laughter all his aim. 





But chief he gloried with licentious style 

To lash the great, and monarchs to revile. 
Spleen to mankind his envious heart possess’d 
And much he hated all, but most the best, 
Ulysses or Achilles still his theme, 

But royal scandal his delight supreme. 

Similar descriptions are to be found in our sweetest poets; in 
our most holy divines, and in our most profound legislators: in 
Shakspeare and in Spenser; in Hooker and in Bacon: and, above 
all, in every question relating to the freedom of mankind, John 
Milton ; who, himself a noble patriot, well knew the nature of true 
liberty, and how little it is understood by those 

Who bawl for freedom in their senseless mood, 
And still revolt when truth would set them free : 
License they mean when they cry Liberty. 

Such visionaries did not escape—and what did escape ?—the 
notice of Shakspeare. In the Tempest there is the following 
dialogue :— 

Gon, TY’ the commonwealth, I would by contraries 
Execute all things: for no kind of 
Would I admit; no name of magistrate : 
Letters should not be known; wealth, poverty, 
And use of service, none; contract, succession, 
Bourn, bond of land, tilth, vineyard, none ; 
No use of metal, coin, or wine, or oil ; 
No occupation, all men idle, all, 
And women too, but innocent and pure: 
No sov’reignty. 
Seb. And yet he would be king on’t. 
Ant, The latter end of his commonwealth forgets the beginning. 
Gon, All things in common, nature should produce 
Without sweat or endeavour. Treason, felony, 
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Sword, pike, knife, gun or need of amy engine, 
Would I not have; but nature should bring forth 
Of its own kind, all foyzon, all abundance 
To feed my innocent people. 

Seb. No marrying ’mong his subjects? 

Ant. None, man: all idle; whores and knaves. 

Gon, I would with such perfection govern, Sir, 
T’ excel the golden age. 


Nor did these visionaries escape the divine Spenser. In 
the fifth book of the Fairy Queen, when Arthegal and Talus 
are journeying together, and are fepresented as arriving at an as- 
sembly of people who are listening to these harangues upon equa- 
lity, the Orator in his address says, 


Therefore I will throw down these mountains high, 
And make them level with the lowly plain. 
These towering rocks which reach unto the sky 
I will thrust down into the deepest main, 
And, as they were, them rr again. 
Tyrants that make men subject to their law, 
I will suppress, that they no more may reign: 
And lordiings curb that commons overawe : 

And all the wealth of rich men to the poor will draw. 

— he said, they all unequal were, 

And had encruached upon each other’s share : 
Like as the sea (which plain he showed there) 
Had worne the earth : so did the fire the air: 
So all the rest did other parts impair : 
And so were realms and nations run awry ; 
All which he undertook for to repair, 
In sort as they were formed anciently: 

And all things would reduce unto my my . 
Therefore the vulgar did about him tlock 
And cluster thick unto his leasings vain : 
= neg 1 ev about an honey-crock, 
In im t benefit to gain, 
And uncontrolled freedom to obtain, 


The opinion of the disinterestedness of Demagogues and the 
supposition of the novelty of their doctrines are not, however, the 
only advantages which they possess in their addresses to the po- 
pulace. Knowing that it is easier to tempt, than to resist temp- 
tation: knowing that vulgar youth is easily misled by the promise 
of sensual delight ; and that ingenuous youth eagerly listen to the 
flattering illusions of liberty and equality, the Demagogue ad- 
dresses the senses of the rabble and the imagination of better 
minds. 

In Shakspeare’s account of Wat Tyler’s insurrection, Jack Cade 
anys, 

Cade. Be brave then, for your Captain is brave, and vows reformation. 
There shall be in England seven balfpenny loaves for a penny. The three 
hoop'’d pot shall have ten hoops, and I will make it felony to drink small 
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beer. All'the’realm shall be in common, and in Cheapside shall my palfrey 
go to grass: and when I am King, as King I will be— 

All. God save your Majesty ! 

Cade. I} thank you, good people. There shall be no money: all shall eat 
and drink upon my score: and I will apparel them all in one livery, that 
they may agree like brothers, and worship me their Lord. 


In a farce from Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, this species of elo- 
quence did not escape the author. The sailors who mutiny as- 
semble, and the leader of the gang thus addresses them ; 


Now, my lads, as I am Captain, it behoves me to make a bit of an ora- 
tion, just that we may understayd each other. Iam told there are some 
abroad that would rather stick to their old commander than sail under Jack 
Windlass and a free flag: but the first that mutinies shall be run up to the 

ard-arm without — by way of example like to the rest. You that are 
jolly boys shall share a ike in all we have and all we may have! We'll sink 
the Banian days—sleep - hours instead of four, work little, eat a great 
deal, and drink a double allowance of grog every Saturday night. 


Such is the fool’s paradise which Demagogues offer: such the 
expedients by which, under specious names, the ignorant are 
misled. ‘Their promises of liberty and equality are of the same 
nature. ‘They may be found in any of their works, and are em- 
bodied in a play, founded on the story of Wat Tyler, which was 
written in the early part of the French Revolution, by a young 
man who soon discovered the erroneous views which he had then 
taken of society. 


John Ball. My brethren, these are truths, and weighty ones: 
Ye all are equal: nature made you so, 
Equality is your birth-right ;—when I gaze 
On the proud palace, and behold one man 
In the blood-purpled robes of royalty, 
Feasting at ease, and lording oves millions, 
Then turn meto the but of poverty, 
And see the wretched lab’rer, worn with toil, 
Divide his scanty morsel with his infants, 
I sicken, and, indignant at the sight, 
‘ Blush for the patience of humanity.’ 
Jack Straw. We will assert our rights, 
‘Lom Miller, ——We'll trample down 
These insolent oppressors. 
Sir J. Tresilian. John Ball, you are accused of stirring up 
The poor deluded people to rebellion ; 
Not having the fear of God and of the King 
Before your eyes: of preaching up strange notions 
Heretical and treasonous ; such as saying 
That kings have not a right from heaven to govern ; 
That all mankind are equal ; and that ranks 
And the distinctions of society, 
Aye, and the sacred rights of property, 
Are evil and oppressive :—Plead you guilty 
To this most heavy charge? 
John Ball. If it be guilt— 
To preach what you ate pleased to call strange notions ; 
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That all mankind as brethren must be equal ; 
That ee orders of socie a 
right 


Are evil and oppressive ; that 
Of property is a juggle to deceive 
The poor whom you oppress ;—I plead me guilty. 
Sir J. Tresilian. Did you not tell the mob they were oppress’d, 
And preach upon the equality of man ; 
With evil intent thereby to stir them up 
To tumult and rebellion? 
John Ball. That I told them 
That all mankind are equal, is most true ; 
Ye came as helpless infants to the world: 
Ye feel alike the infirmities of nature ; 
And at last moulder into common clay. 
Why then these vain distinctions ?—bears not the earth 
Food in abundance ?—must your granaries 
O’erfiow with plenty, while the poor man starves? 
Sir Judge, why sit you there clad in your furs? 
Why are your cellars stor’d with choicest wines? 
Your larders hung with dainties, while your vassal, 
As virtuous, and as able too by nature, 
Tho’ by your selfish tyranny iv’d 
Of mind’s improvement, shivers in his rags, 
And starves amid the plenty he creates? 
I have said this is wrong, and I repeat it— 
And there will be atime when this great truth 
Shall be confess’d—be felt by all mankind. 
The electric truth shall run from man to man, 
And the blood-cemented pyramid of greatness 
Shall fall before the flash ! 
Tell me, Sir Judge, 
What does the government avail the t? 
Would not he plow his field and sow the corn, 
Aye, and in poe the harvest too? 
ould not the sunshine and the dews descend, 
Tho’ neither King nor Parliament existed? 
Do your Court Politics aught matter him? 
Would he be warring, even unto the death 
With his French — ?—Charles and Richard contend; 
The people fight suffer :—think ye, Sirs, 
If neither country had been cursed with a chief, 
The peasants would have quarrell’d? 


Such are the baits by which our better passions are allured. 


In addition to the power which Demagogues possess, from the 
supposition of their disinterestedness and of the novelty of their 
doctrines and their addresses to the passions; the Demagogue, 
knowing that it is easier to find faults than to mend them, fixes 
upon the real or 2 objections to which al] human institutions 
are subject ; and, finding a favorable disposition for his address 
in the common propensity of mankind to discover and exaggerate 
defects, easily induces ignorance to believe that the whole of 
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government is defective ; whilst the Patriot, in explaining the ad- 
vantages of society, the necessity of coercion and the beauty of or- 
der, finds an unfavorable disposition in his hearers from their aver- 
sion to restraint; is watched with suspicion, and has difficulty in 
explaining, even to intelligent youth, the necessity of our estab- 
lishments. ‘We see,’ says Lord Bacon, ‘it ever falleth out, that 
the forbidden writing is always thought to be certain sparks of 
truth, that fly up into the faces of those that seek to choke it and 
tread it out : whereas a book authorized is thought to be but tem- 
ports voces, the language of the time.’ 

The Demagogue appeals to the ignorance of his hearers, and 
is surrounded bya multitude. The Patriot telies upon the perma- 
nent effect of reason upon their understandings, and is, for a time, 
deserted. When a citizen of London threatened Mr. Wilkes that 
he would take the sense of the Livery upon his conduct, Mr. 
Wilkes answered, ‘I will take the nonsense, and beat you out and 
out.’—* Why,’ said the regular physician tothe quack doctor, ‘do you 
live in affluence whilst I am starving?” ‘ Because,’ answered the 
mountebank, ‘I live upon their folly, and you upon their wisdom.’ 
——But so this has ever been and ever will be. Some thousand 
years ago Isocrates said in one of his orations against the sophists, 
that it is far more easy to maintain a wrong cause, and to support 
paradoxical opinions to the satisfaction of a common auditory, 
than to establish a doubtful truth by solid and conclusive argu- 
ments ; and, some centuries ago, we were admonished by the pious 
Hooker, who says, * The stateliness of houses, the goodliness of 
trees, when we behold them, delighteth the eye ; but that founda- 
tion which beareth up the one, that root which ministreth unto the 
other nourishment and life, is in the bosom of the earth concealed ; 
and if there be occasion at any time to search into it, such labor is 
then more necessary than pleasant, both to them which undertake 
it and for the lookers on. In like manner the use and benefit of 
good laws all that live under them may enjoy with delight and 
comfort, albeit the grounds and first original causes from whence 
they have sprung be unknown, as to the greatest part of men they 
are. He therefore that goeth about to persuade a multitude that 
they are not so well governed as they ought to be, shall never want 
attentive and favorable hearers, because they know the manifold 
defects whereunto every kind of regimen is subject ; but the secret 
lets and difficulties, which in public proceedings are innumerable 
and inevitable, they have not ordinarily the judgment to consider. 
And because such as openly reprove-supposed disorders of state 
are-taken for principal friends to the common benefit of all, and 
for men that carry singular freedom of mind; under this fair and 
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plausible color, whatsoever they utter passeth for good and cur. 
rent. That which wanteth in the weight of their speech, is sup. 
plied by the aptness of men’s minds to accept and believe it; 
whereas, on the other side, if we maintain things that are estab. 
lished, we have not only to strive with a number of heavy preju. 
dices deeply rooted in the hearts of men, who think that herein 
we serve the time and speak in favor of the present state, because 
thereby we either hold or seek preferment ; but also to bear such 
exceptions as minds so averted beforehand usually take against 
that which they are loth should be poured into them.’ 


Ir appears, then, that Demagogues, in their addresses to the 
populace, possess the following advantages. 

Ist, A supposition of their disinterestedness.—2d, A suppo- 
sition of the novelty of their doctrines.—3d, The promise of 
sensual delight, and of Liberty and Equality; and, 4thly, The 
fixing upon the defects of governments. 

Such is'the vantage ground upon which they stand. They are 
too catttious to descend into the plain, and submit their doctrines 
to unprejudiced investigation. The mountebank prefers the au- 
dience round his stage to any conflict with impartial intelligence. 

That all men are or ought to be equal: that all men are or 
ought to be free; and that the restraints of government are, 
therefore, unnecessary, seems to be the substance of all their ha- 
rangues. 

It may be well to consider what portion of truth, and what of 
error, each of these positions contains. Bad tenets gain credit only 
because they contain a mixture of something that is good. 

There are scarcely any words which seem to be more frequently 
used, and to be less understood, than the words ‘ Liberty and 
Equality.—If by the word Equality it is meant that we are all 
equally able to do all things: that, for instance, we are all equally 
good makers of watches or clocks; or equally able to steer a ship 
in-a dangerous channel in a storm, the position is too monstrous 
to call for refutation. ‘Che advocates for such Equality may easily 
discover their error, by supposing that all men are equally good 
pugilists, and by trying their theory by a few practical lessons with 
some of our celebrated professors who are not converts to their 
doctrines. 

If by the word Equality it is meant that we are all born equal, 
it must surely be forgotten that some men are born with beautiful 
and healthy bodies, and some with frames distorted and filled with 
the most deplorable diseases ;—that some minds are fraught with 
the seeds of wisdom and genius, and some with those of idiotism 
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and madness: and that some men by the industry of their parents, 
are born to the inheritance of property; and some, by their idle- 
ness and vices, to poverty and disgrace. 

Nor by the word Equality can it be meant, that we are 
equal in after life, as it is obvious that we differ in body and in 
mind, in our passions, and in our possessions.—Some men are 
diminutive and deformed; others tall, athletic, and graceful. 
There are idiots and lunatics; and there are men of genius and 
imagination. Some minds are torpid and dreaming ; others soft 
as the air to receive impressions with the vigor of fire when in 
action. There is every gradation of intellect, from imbecility to 
Shakspeare and Bacon: and every gradation of moral feeling, 
from the few who debase themselves and human nature by male- 
volence, to the many who never see distress without an anxiety 
to relieve it.—There is also every variety of industry and idleness, 
from the many who by their steady exertions procure a compe- 
tence for themselves, and families, to the few who by their drun- 
kenness and profligacy reduce themselves to beggary and their 
wives and children to the parish. 

If by Equality it is meant, that although there are great indivi- 
dual differences, yet men are, on an average, so equal, that no 
man can, on account of this difference, claim for himself a benefit 
to which another may not pretend: this, if rightly understood, is 
to a certain extent true; that is,—we have equal rights to be in- 
dustrious, and to the undisturbed possession of property acquired 
by our industry.— We have equal rights, if we do not interfere 
with the happiness of others, to personal security, or the legal and 
uninterrupted enjoyment of life, limbs, body, health, and reputation. 
—We have equal rights to personal LIBERTY, or unqualified free- 
dom from restraint, so long as we do not interfere with the rights 
of others.— We have equal rights to private property: or the free 
use, enjoyment, and disposal of all acquisitions, without any con- 
trol or diminution, save only by the laws of the land. 

Such are the Rights of Englishmen : which, to use the words of 
Sir William Blackstone, ‘at some times we have seen depressed 
by overbearing and tyrannical princes; at Sthers, so Juxuriant 
as even to tend to anarchy, a worse state than tyranny itself, 
as any government is better than none at all. But the vigor of 
our free Constitution has always delivered the nation from these 
embarrassments: and, as soon as the convulsions consequent 
on the struggle have been over, the balance of our rights and li- 
berties has settled to its proper level; and their fundamental ar- 
ticles have been from time to time asserted in parliament, as often 
as they were thought to be in danger. 

‘ First, by the great charter of liberties, which was obtained, 
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sword in hand, from King John; and afterwards, with some al. 
terations, confirmed in Parliament by King Henry the Third, his 
son.— Afterwards by the statute, called confirmatio cartarum, 
whereby the great charter is directed to be allowed as the com. 
mon law; all judgments contrary to it are declared void; copies 
of it are ordered to be sent to all cathedral churches, and read 
twice a year to the people ; and sentence of excommunication is 
directed to be as constantly denounced against all those that by 
word, deed, or counsel, act contrary thereto, or itl any degree in- 
fringe it—-Next by a multitude of subsequent sveisleoneiite Sta- 
tutes, from the first Edward to Henry the Fourth.—Then, after a 
long interval, by the Petition of Right, which was a parliamentary 
declaration of the liberties of the people, assented to by King 
Charles the First, in the beginning of his reign ; which was closely 
followed. by the still more ample concessions made by that un- 
happy Prince to his Parliament, before the fatal rupture between 
them; and by the many salutary laws, particularly the Habeas 
Corpus Act, passed under Charles the Second.—To these succeeded 
the Bill of Rights, or declaration delivered by the Lords and Com- 
mons to the Prince and Princess of Orange, 13th February, 1683, 
and afterwards enacted in Parliament when they became King and 
Queen; which declaration concludes in these remarkable words: 
‘and they do claim, demand, and insist upon, all and singular the 
premises, as their undoubted rights and liberties.’ And the act of 
Parliament itself recognises ¢ all and singular the rights and liberties 
asserted and claimed in the said declaration, to be true, antient, 
and indubitable rights of the people of this kingdom.’—Lastly, 
these liberties were again asserted at the commencement of the 
present century, in the Act of Settlement, whereby the Crown was 
limited to His present Majesty’s illustrious House: and some 
new provisions were added at the same fortunate sera, for better 
securing our religion, laws, and liberties, which the statute declares 
to ¢ be the birthright of the people of England,’ according to the 
antient doctrine of the common law.’ 

Such are the modes by which the rights of Englishmen have 
been confirmed. To preserve them inviolate, the Constitution has 
provided certain outworks and barriers, which can never be in- 
fringed without danger to our liberties: viz. 1st.—The powers 
and privileges of Parliament. 2d,—The limitation of the King’s 
prerogative by bounds so certain and notorious, that it is impossible 
he should mistake or legaily exceed them. $d.—The right to ap- 
ply to the courts of justice for redress of injuries. 4th,—The 
right, under checks which promote peace without restraining li- 
berty, to petition the King, or either House of Parliament, peace- 
ably but not tumultuously : and,—5thly, the right to have arms for 
our defence suitable to our condition and degree. 
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Such are the rights of Englishmen, the modes by which the 
have been confirmed, and the modes by which they are 
‘They consist, not in any fanciful opinions, but in 

The right to—1. Personal security.—2. Personal liberty.— 
3. Private property. 

Confirmed by—1. Magna Charta.—2. The Habeas Corpus 
Act.—3. The Bil of Rights.—4. The Act of Settlement. 

Secured by—1. The powers and privileges of Parliament.— 
g. The limitation of the King’s prerogative.—3. The right to ap- 
ply to Courts of Justice.—4. The right to petition the King or 
either House of Parliament.—5. The right to have suitable arms 
for defence. 

These then are our rights, and this the true goddess of liberty 
to whom an Englishman erects an altar on his hearth, and whom he 
teaches his young children to reverence. She issupported by order, 
and justice, and religion, and holds in her right hand the of the 
law, which she doth see equally dealt out to the least of her wor- 
shippers. She sanctions not the crimes committed in her name. She 
sits pot on a throne built of bones and skulls, hoisting caps and 
flags red with the blood of her victims. It was not to support a 
spurious idol that those great men contended, whose names are 
disgraced by being made the watchword of every ignorant faction, 
Hampden, Russell, and Sydney. It was not to maintain her tro- 
phies that our countrymen bravely fought and nobly fell at Cressy 
and at Agincourt, at Trafalgar and at Waterloo ; it was not physical 
force, mere bones and muscle, but the strong beating of hearts, 
indignant at tyranny, and full of the love of liberty, of order, and 
of justice, by which England conquered. 

May these our rights and liberties, thus nobly obtained, for ever 
be preserved sacred! May they be deeply impressed on our own 
minds, and on the minds of our children! May they never be 
violated by the excesses of power : or, what is more to be dreaded, 
by the accession to power from the excesses of popular infatua- 
tion! May they, above all, never be polluted by the wild doctrines 
of Demagogues ! 

Athens once was what London now is; the seat of every pri- 
vate virtue : a city of refuge: the mansion-house of liberty. Let 
us not be unmindful of its sad reverse ! The decline and fall of em- 
pites proceed from causes as certain in their operation as any other 
cause in nature. In vain was this heedless people admonished 
that, as vice and folly hurry individuals to destruction, they con- 
vert a living nation into a sepulchre. ‘Che sophists prevailed— 
Phocion was condemned to death, and the decencies of burial were 
denied to his corpse. Athens is now a ruin. Of all those. mas- 
sive temples, whether built for pomp or for pleasure, in which 
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were chaunted the strains of sweet Menander, learned Euripides, 
lofty Sophocles, scarcely one stone stands on another; and the 

s that did echo them are laid low! ‘The people are slaves : the 
city is commanded by a Vaivode, who buys his office of the chief 
of the black eunuchs, to whom the revenue belongs. ‘Ihe whole 
country is governed by unlettered barbarians. The plains of 
Marathon and the pass of Thermopylz are under the dominion of 
the Turks ! 

Such are the bitter fruits of erroneous opinions upon liberty 
and property. Instead of promoting order, they mislead igno. 
rance by teaching that restraint is tyranny. Instead of encourag. 
ing industry, they allure poverty by the delusion that property 
ought to be in common: that vice may consume the earnings of 
virtue ; that one man may sow, and another reap : that the slothful 
drone, who murmurs round the hive, may seize the honey which the 
industrious bee has carefully and cheerfully collected. 
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University of Valladolid. 


To the first question it was answered-- That neither Pope, 
Cardinals, or even a General Council, have any civil authority, 
power, jurisdiction, or pre-eminence, directly or indirectly, in the 
kingdom of Great Britain; or over any other kingdom or province 
in which they possess no temporal dominion. 

To the second it is answered—That neither Pope nor Cardinals, 
nor even a General Council, can absolve the subjects of Great 
Britain from their oaths of allegiance, or dispense with their obli- 

ation. 
P To the third it is answered—That the obligation of keeping 
faith is grounded on the law of nature, which binds all men equally, 
without respect to their religious opinions; and with regard to 
Catholics it is still more cogent, as it is confirmed by the principles 
of their religion. 
Signed in the usual form, February 17, 1789. 

While the general committee were occupied in carrying these 
measures into effect, Parliament had passed a law’ for removing 
part of the restraints and disabilities to which the Catholics were 
liable. It was introduced into the House of Commons by Sir H. 
Langrishe, and, being supported by Government, it met with little 
opposition. But the conduct of Government, on this occasion, 


' $2d Geo IIT. c. 21. 
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was so suspicious, and its favor conferred with so bad a grace,' that 
it did not in the least degree contribute to appease the irritation 
which its former conduct in 1791 had so justly given rise to. 

By this act Catholics may be called to the bar, and may be ad- 
mitted as students into the King’s Inns; Attorneys may take 
Catholic apprentices, and are relieved from the necessity of educating 
their children Protestants; and barristers may marry Catholics. 
Catholic barristers, and apprentices to attorneys, must, nevertheless, 
qualify themselves for the benefits of this act, by taking the oath 
of the 13th & 14th Geo. III. c. 35. 

By this act, so much of 9th William III. c. 3, and 2d Anne, c. 
6. as prevents Protestants from intermarrying with Papists, is 
repealed. But Protestants married to Catholics are not to vote at 
elections ; and the law is not altered which makes it a capital 
felony for a priest to celebrate the marriage of a Protestant and a 
Catholic, though the very next act in the statute book enables a 
Presbyterian clergyman to celebrate the marriage of a Protestant 
and a Presbyterian. 

By this act, also, the 7th William III. for restraining foreign 
education, is repealed ; and Catholics are permitted to teach school 
without taking out a licence from the ordinary. And so much 
likewise of 8th Anne, c. 3. is repealed, which enacts that no Papist 
shall take more than two apprentices. 

In the course of the debates upon this act, the Catholics were ac- 
cused of professing tenets inimical to good order and government ; 
and with harbouring pretensions to the forfeited estates of their fore- 
fathers, and with wishing to subvert the existing establishment, 
that they might reinstate a Popish one in its stead. The general 
committee were also accused of being turbulent and seditious 
agitators. It was asserted, that the petition which they presented 
this year to Parliament, was the act of an obscure faction, confined 
merely to the capital, and disavowed by the great mass of the 
Catholics. 

In order to repel the first of these accusations, the declaration of 
1774, which has already been introduced into this work, was repub- 
lished, and signed by Dr. Troy and the principal Catholic clergy 
and laity of the kingdom. ‘The second charge was not so easily 
to be contradicted. It was one of most serious importance to the 
interests of the whole body, and, if suffered to pass without the 
fallacy of it being exposed, would have contributed to defeat all 
the exertions which had been made to obtain redress. Urged 
by these considerations, and also by a communication, which, 


* This measure was introduced into the House of Commons without any 
communication with the general committee. 
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about this time, was made, from the first authority, that a further ap- 
plication for relief would have great weight with his Majesty, and 
with Parliament, if the committee were qualified to declare, that it 
was the measure of every Catholic in the kingdom,' the committee 
devised a plan, by which-a convention of delegates should be held, 
elected by the whole Catholic body. A circular letter was 
immediately written, directing that each parish should proceed to 
choose one or two electors, and that these electors should then 
elect from one to four delegates, as it might appear most expedient 
to them. Their directions were obeyed, and carried into effect 
with so much promptitude and good order, that the convention 
were able to meet on the $d of December, without the smallest 
degree of tumult or agitation having occurred in any part of the 
kingdom. 

In the mean time, this circular letter had been laid hold of by 
the Government, as a proper instrument with which to rekindle 
the embers of religious animosities. Where the partizans of Go. 
vernment were sufficiently strong, corporate and county meetings 
were held to reprobate the plan of the general committee ; but if 
defeat, or even formidable resistance, was apprehended, similar 
resolutions were entered into by the grand juries, where success 
could easily be secured, from the influence of Government in their 
appointment. 

In order to counteract the effect of these resolutions, those Pro- 
testants who had the virtue and the good sense neither to become 
the tools or the dupes of Government, held a great number of 
meetings of different towns and districts. Some few, with Lon- 
donderry at their head, expressed themselves favorable to a gradual 
admission of the Catholics; but the great majority followed the 
example of an immense body of volunteers, who, when assembled 
together at their commemoration meeting, declared their sentiments 
in favor of the immediate and unqualified extension of the right of 
suffrage to the whole Catholic body. 

When the convention met in December, their proceedings 
were wise, temperate, and decisive, and conducted without any 
violation of the laws of the land, or of the good order of society. 
At the first meeting the following petition to the King was unani- 
mously agreed to, pursuant to instructions which had been given 
to oak delegate by his respective electors. P 


* See the plan for conducting the clection of delegates, published 1793. 
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Yo the King’s most Excellent Majesty, the humble Petition of the 
Undersigned Catholics, on behalf of themselves and the rest of 
his Catholic Subjects of the kingdom of Ireland. 


Most Gracious Sovereign, 


We your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal subjects of your 
kingdom of Ireland, professing the Catholic religion, presume to 
approach your Majesty, who are the common father of all your 
people, and humbly to submit to your consideration the manifold 
incapacities and oppressive disqualifications under which we labor. 

For, may it please your Majesty, after a century of uninter- 
rupted loyalty, in which time five foreign wars and two domestic 
rebellions have occurred, after having taken every oath of allegiance 
and fidelity to your Majesty, and given, and being still ready to 
give, every pledge, which can be devised for their peaceable de- 
meanour and unconditional submission to the laws, the Catholics 
of Ireland stand obnoxious to a long catalogue of statutes, inflicting 
on dutiful and meritorious subjects pains and penalties of an 
extent and severity, which scarce any degree of delinquency can war- 
rant, and prolonged to a period, when no necessity can be alleged 
to justify their continuance. ° 

In the first place, we beg leave, with all humility, to represent 
to your Majesty, that, notwithstanding the lowest departments in 
sa Majesty’s fleets and armies are largely supplied by our num- 

Ts, and your revenue in this country to a great degree supported 
by our contributions, we are disabled from serving your Majesty 
in any office of trust and emolument whatsoever, civil or military—a 
proscription, which disregards capacity or merit, admits of neither 
qualification nor degree, and rests as an universal stigma of distrust 
upon the whole body of your Catholic subjects. 

We are interdicted from all municipal stations, and the franchise 
of all guilds and corporations; and our exclusion from the bene- 
fits annexed to those situations is not an evil terminating in itself ; 
for, by giving an advantage over us to those, in whom they are 
exclusively vested, they establish throughout the kingdom a species 
of qualified monopoly, uniformly operating in our disfavor, con- 
trary to the spirit, and highly detrimental to the freedom of trade. 

We may not found nor endow any university, college, or school, 
for the education of .our children; and we are interdicted fron. 
obtaining degrees in the university of Dublin by the several char- 
ters and statutes now in force therein. 

Weare totally prohibited from keeping or using weapons, for the 
defence of our houses, families, or persons, whereby we are exposed 
to the violence of burglary, robbery, and assassination; and to 
enforce this prohibition, contravening that great original law of 
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nature, which enjoins us to self-defence, a variety of statutes exist, 
not less grievous and oppressive in their provisions, than unjust in 
their object; by one of which, enacted so lately as within these 
sixteen years, every one of your Majesty’s Catholic subjects, of 
whatever rank or degree, peer or peasant, is compellable by an 
magistrate to come forward and convict himself of what may be 
thought a singular offence in a country professing to be free—keep- 
ing arms for his defence; or, if he shall refuse so to do, may 
incur not only fine and imprisonment, but the vile and ignominious 
punishments of the pillory and whipping, penalties appropriated to 
the most infamous malefactors, and more terrible to a liberal mind 
than death itself. 
‘No Catholic whatsoever, as we apprehend, has his personal 
property secure. The law allows and encourages the disobedient 
and unnatural child to conform and deprive him of it: the un- 
happy father does not, even by the surrender of his all, purchase 
his repose ; he may be attacked by new bills, if his future industry 
be successful, and again be plundered by due process of law. 

We are excluded, or may be excluded, from all petit juries, 
in civil actions, where one of the parties is a Protestant ; and we are 
further excluded from all petit juries in trials by information or in- 
dictment founded on any of the Popery laws, by which law we 
most humbly submit to your Majesty, that your loyal subjects, the 
Catholics of Ireland, are in this their native land, in a worse situa- 
tion than that of aliens, for they may demand an equitable privilege 
denied to us, of having half their jury aliens like themselves. 

We may not serve on grand juries, unless, which it is scarcely 
possible can ever happen, there should not be found a sufficiency of 
Protestants to complete the pannel ; contrary to that humane and 
equitable principle of the law, which says, that no man shall be 
convicted of any capital offence, unless by the concurring verdicts of 
two juries of his neighbours and equals; whereby, (and to this 
we humbly presume more particularly to implore your royal at- 
tention) we are deprived of the great palladium of the Constitution, 
trial by our peers, independent of the manifest injustice of our 
property being taxed in assessments by a body, from which we are 
formally excluded. 

We avoid a further enumeration of inferior grievances; but may 
it please your Majesty, there remains one incapacity, which your 
loyal subjects, the Catholics of Ireland, feel with most poignant 
anguish of mind, as being the badge of unmerited disgrace and 
ignominy, and the cause and bitter aggravation of all our other 
calamities ; we are deprived of the elective franchise, to the mani- 
fest perversion of the spirit of the Constitution, inasmuch as your 
faithful subjects are thereby taxed, where they are not represented, 
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actually or virtually, and bound by laws, in the framing of which 
they have no power to give or withhold their assent ; and we most 
humbly implore your Majesty to believe, that this our prime and 
heavy grievance 1s not an evil merely speculative, but is attended 
with great distress to all ranks, and, in many instances, with the 
total ruin and destruction of the lower orders of your Majesty's 
faithful and loyal subjects the Catholics of Ireland; for, may it 
please your Majesty, not to mention the infinite variety of advantages 
in point of protection and otherwise, which the enjoyment of the 
elective franchise gives to those who possess it, nor the consequent 
inconveniencies to which those who are deprived thereof are liable ; 
‘not to mention the disgrace to three-fourths of your loyal subjects 
of Ireland, of living the only body of men incapable of franchise, 
in a nation possessing a free Constitution, it continually happens, 
and of necessity from the malignant nature of the law must happen, 
that multitudes of the Catholic tenantry in divers counties in this 
kingdom are, at the expiration of their Jeases, expelled from their 
tenements and farms, to make room for Protestant freeholders, 
who, by their votes, may contribute to the weight and importance 
of their landlords; a circumstance which renders the recurrence 
of a general election, that period which is the boast and laudable 
triumph of our Protestant brethren, a visitation and heavy curse 
to us, your Majesty’s dutiful and loyal subjects. And may it 
please your Majesty, this uncertainty of possession to your Majesty’s 
Catholic subjects, operates as a perpetual restraint and discourage- 
ment on industry and the spirit of cultivation, whereby it happens, 
that this your Majesty’s kingdom of Ireland, possessing many and 
great natural advantages of soil and climate, so as to be exceeded 
therein by few, if any countries on the earth, is yet prevented from 
availing herself thereof so fully as she otherwise might, to the 
furtherance of your Majesty's honor, and the more effectual sup- 
port of your service. 

And, may it please your Majesty, the evil does not even rest here; 
for many of your Majesty’s Catholic subjects, to preserve their 
families from total destruction, submit to a nominal conformity 
against their conviction and their conscience, and preferring perjury 
to famine, take oaths which they utterly disbelieve; a circum- 
stance which we doubt not will shock your Majesty's well known 
and exemplary piety, not less than the misery which drives those 
unhappy wretches to so desperate a measure, must distress and 
wound your royal clemency and commiseration. 

And may it please your Majesty, though we might here rest 
our case on its own merits, justice, and expediency, yet we further 
presume humbly to submit to your Majesty, that the right of 
franchise was, with divers other rights, enjoyed by the Catholics of 
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this kingdom, from the first adoption of the English Consti- 
tution by our forefathers, was secured to at least a great part 
of our body by the treaty of Limerick, in 1691, guaranteed b 
your Majesty’s royal predecessors, King William and Queen 
Mary, and finally confirmed and ratified by Parliament ; notwith- 
standing which, and in breach of the public faith of the nation, 
thus solemnly pledged, for which our ancestors paid a valuable 
consideration, in the surrender of their arms, and a great part of 
this kingdom, and notwithstanding the most scrupulous adherence 
on our part, to the terms of the said treaty, and our unremitting 
loyalty from that day to the present, the said right of elective 
franchise was finally and universally taken away from the Catholics 
of Ireland, so lately as the first year of his Majesty King George 
the Second. 

And when we thus presume to submit this infraction of the 
treaty of Limerick to your Majesty’s royal notice, it is not that we 
ourselves consider it to be the strong part of our case; for, though 
our tights were recognized, they were by no means created 
by that treaty; and we do with all humility conceive, that if 
no such event as the said treaty had ever taken place, your 
Majesty’s Catholic subjects, from their unvarying loyalty, and 
dutiful submission to the laws, and from the great support afforded 
by them to-your Majesty’s Government in this country, as well 
in their personal service, in your Majesty’s fleets, and armies, as 
from the taxes and revenues levied on their property, are fully 
competent, and justly entitled to participate and enjoy the blessings 
of the Constitution of their country. 

And now that we have, with all humility, submitted our griev- 
ances to your Majesty, permit us, most gracious Sovereign, again 
to represent our sincere attachment to the Constitution, as establish- 
ed in the three estates of King, Lords, and Commons ; our unin- 
terrupted loyalty, peaceable demeanour, and submission to the laws 
for one hundred years, and our determination to persevere in the 
same dutiful conduct, which has, under your Majesty’s happy 
auspices, procured us those relaxations of the penal statutes, which 
the wisdom of the legislature has from time to time thought pro- 
per to grant; we humbly presume to hope, that your Majesty, 
in your paternal goodness and affection towards a numerous and 
oppressed body of your loyal subjects, may be graciously pleased 
to recommend to your Parliament of Ireland, to take into their 
consideration the whole of our situation, our numbers, our merits, 
and our sufferings; and as we do not give place to any of your 
Majesty’s subjects, in loyalty and attachment to your sacred person, 
we cannot suppress our wishes of being restored to the rights and 

Privileges of the Constitution of our country, and thereby becom- 
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ing more worthy, as well as more capable, of rendering your 
Majesty that service, which it is not less our duty than our incli- 
nation to afford. 

So may your Majesty transmit to your latest posterity, a crown 
secured by public advantage and public affection ; and so may your 
royal person become, if possible, more dear to your grateful people. 


On the 2d January, 1793, the gentlemen who had been deputed 
to present this petition, were introduced to his Majesty by Mr. 
Dundas; and, on the 10th of the same month, Lord Westmore- 
land, in a speech from the throne to both Houses of Parliament, 
said, “*I have it in particular command from his Majesty, to re- 
commend it to you, to apply yourselves to the consideration of such 
measures as may be most likely to strengthen and cement a general 
union of sentiment among all classes of his Majesty’s subjects, in 
support of the established Constitution ; with this view his Majesty 
trusts, that the situation of his Majesty's Catholic subjects will 
engage your serious attention ; and, in consideration of this subject, 
he relies on the wisdom and liberality of Parliament.” 

In a few days afterwards, Major Hobart, the chief Secretary 
presented to the House of Commons a petition from the Catholics, 
and soon after the royal assent was given to the following “act 
for affording relief to his Majesty’s Popish or Roman Catholic 
subjects of Ireland.” 

Whereas various acts of Parliament have been passed, imposing 
on his Majesty’s subjects professing the Popish or Roman Catho- 
lic religion, many restraints and disabilities to which other suljects 
of thisrealm are not liable ; and, from the peaceable and loyal de- 
meanour of his Majesty’s Popish or Roman Catholic subjects, # és 
fit that such restraints and disabilities shall be discontinued: Be it 
therefore enacted by the King’s most excellent Majesty, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, that his Majesty’s subjects being Papists, or 
persons professing the Popish or Roman Catholic religion, or 
married to Papists, or persons professing the Popish or Roman 
Catholic religion, or educating any of their children in that religion, 
shall not be liable or subject to any penalties, forfeitures, disabilities, 
or incapacities ; or to any laws for the limitation, charging, or 
discovering of their estates and property, real or personal, or 
touching the acquiring of property, or securities affecting property, 
save such as his Mayesty’s subjects of the Protestant religion are 
liable and subject to; and that such parts of all oaths as are 
required to be taken by persons, in order to qualify themselves for 
voting at elections of members to serve in Parliament ; and also 
such parts of all oaths required to be taken by persons voting at 
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elections for members to serve in Parliament, as import to den 
that the person taking the same is a Papist, or married to a Papist, 
or educates his children in the Popish religion, shall not hereafter 
be required to be taken by any voter, but shall be omitted by the 
person administering the same ; and that it shall not be necessary, 
in order to entitle a Papist, or person professing the Popish or 
Roman Catholic religion, to vote at an election of members to serve 
in Parliament, that he should at or previous to his voting, take 
the oaths of allegiance and abjuration, any statute now in force to 
the contrary of any of the said matters, in any-wise notwithstand. 
ing. 
°. Provided always, and he it further enacted, that all Papists, 
or persons professing the Popish or Roman Catholic religion, who 
may claim to have a right of voting for members to serve in Par. 
liament, or of voting for magistrates in any city, town corporate, 
or borough, within this kingdom, be hereby required to perform 
all qualifications, registries, and other requisites, which are now 
required of his Majesty's Protestant subjects in like cases, by any 
law or laws now of force in this kingdom, save and except such 
oaths and parts of oaths, as are herein before excepted. 

$. And provided always, That nothing herein before contained 
shall extend, or be construed to extend, to repeal or alter any law 
or act of Parliament now in force, by which certain qualifications 
are required to be performed by persons enjoying any offices ot 
places of trust under his Majesty, his heirs and successors, other 
than as hereinafter is enacted. 

4, Provided also, That nothing herein contained shall extend 
or be construed to extend, to give Papists or persons professing the 
Popish religion, a right to vote at any parish vestry for levying money 
to rebuild or repair any parish church, or respecting the demising 
or disposal of the income of any estate belonging to any church or 
parish, or for the salary of the Parish clerk, or at the election of any 
churchwarden. 

5. Provided always, That nothing contained in this act shall ex- 
tend to, or be construed to affect any action or suit now depend- 
ing, which shall have been brought or instituted previous to the 
commencement of this session of Parliament. 

6. Provided also, That nothing herein contained shall extend 
to authorize any Papist or person professing the Popish or Roman 
Catholic religion, to have or keep in his hands or possession any 
arms, armor, ammunition, or any warlike stores, sword blades, 
barrels, locks, or stocks of guns or fire arms, or to exempt such 
person from any forfeiture or penalty inflicted by any act respect- 
ing arms, armor, or ammunition, in the hands or possession of any 
Papist, or respecting Papists having or keeping such warlike stores, 
save and except Papists or persons of the Popish or Roman Catho- 
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lic religion, seized of a freehold estate of one hundred pounds 
a-year, or possessed of a personal estate of one thousand pounds or 
upwards, whoare hereby authorized to keep arms and ammunition as 
Protestants now by law may; and also save and except Papists or 
Roman Catholics possessing a freehold estate of ten pounds yearly 
value, and less than one hundred pounds, or a personal estate of 
three hundred pounds, and less than one thousand pounds, who 
shall have, at the session of the peace in the county in which they 
reside, taken the oath of allegiance prescribed to be taken, by an 
act passed in the thirteenth and fourteenth years of his present 
Majesty’s reign, entitled, «* An act to enable his Majesty’s sub- 
jects, of whatever persuasion, to testify their allegiance to him ;” 
and also, in open court, swear and subscribe an affidavit, that they 
are possessed of a freehold estate, yielding a clear yearly profit to 
the person making the same, of ten pounds, or a personal property 
of three hundred pounds above his just debts, specifying therein 
the name and nature of such freehold, and nature of such personal 
property ; which affidavits shall be carefully preserved by the clerk 
of the peace, who shall have for his trouble a fee of sixpence, and 
no more, for every such affidavit; and the person making such 
affidavits, and possessing such property, may keep and use arms and 
ammunition as Protestants may, so long as they shall respectively 
possess a property of the annual value of ten pounds and upwards, 


if freehold, or the value of three hundred pounds if personal, any 
statute to the contrary notwithstanding. 

7. And be it enacted, That it shall and may be lawful for 
Papists, or persons professing the Popish or Roman Catholic 
religion, to hold, exercise, and enjoy» all civil and military offices, 


or places of trust or profit under his Majesty, his heirs and suc- 
cessors, in this kingdom ; and to hold or take degrees, or any pro- 
fessorship in, or be masters or fellows of any college to be hereafter 
founded in this kingdom, provided that such college shall be a 
member of the university of Dublin, and shall not be founded ex- 
clusively for the education of Papists, or persons professing the 
Popish or Roman Catholic religion, nor consist exclusively of 
masters, fellows, or other persons to be named or elected on the 
foundation of such college, being persons professing the Popish or 
Roman Catholic religion, or to hold any office or place of trust in, 
and to be a member of any lay body corporate, except the colle 

of the Holy and undivided Trinity of Queen Elizabeth, near Dub- 
lin, without taking and subscribing the oath of allegiance, supre- 
macy, or abjuration, or making or subscribing the declaration requir- 
ed to be taken, made, and subscribed, to enable any person to hold 
and enjoy any of such places, and without receiving the Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper, according to the rights and ceremonies of 
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the Church of Ireland, any law, statute, or bye-law, of any corpora. 
tion, to the contrary notwithstanding ; provided that every such per. 
son shall take and subscribe the oath appointed by the act, passed in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth years of his Majesty’s reign, entitled 
** An act to enable his Majesty’s subjects, of whatever persua- 
tion, to testify their allegiance to him ;” and also the oath and de. 
claration following, that is to say: 

«© I A. B. do hereby declare, that I do profess the Roman 
Catholic religion.” 

«I A. B. do swear, that I do abjure, condemn, and detest, 
as unchristian and impious, the principle that it is lawful to murder, 
destroy, or any ways injure any person whatsoever for or under 
the pretence of being a heretic ; and I do declare solemnly before 
God, that I believe, that no act in itself unjust, immoral, or 
wicked, can ever be justified or excused by or under pretence or 
color that it was done either for the good of the church, or in 
obedience to any ecclesiastical power whatsoever. I also declare, 
that it is not an article of the Catholic faith, neither am I thereby 
required to believe or profess that the Pope is infallible, or that | 
am bound to obey any order in its own nature immoral, though 
the Pope, or any ecclesiastical power, should issue or direct such 
order; but, on the contrary, I hold that it would be sinful in me 
to pay any respect or obedience thereto: I further declare, that I 
do not believe that any sin whatsoever, committed by me, can be 

forgiven at the mere will of any Pope, or of any priest, or of any 
person or persons whatsoever; but that sincere sorrow for past 
sins, a firm and sincere resolution to avoid future guilt, and to 
atone to God, are previous and indispensible requisites to establish 
a well-founded expectation of forgiveness; and that any person 
who receives absolution without these previous requisites, so far 
from obtaining thereby any remission of his sins, incurs the additional 
guilt of violating a-sacrament ; and I do swear that I will defend, 
to the utmost of my power, the settlement and arrangement of pro- 
perty in this country as established by the laws now in being ; 1 
do hereby disclaim, disavow, and solemnly abjure any intention 
to subvert the present church establishment, for the purpose 
of substituting a Catholic establishment in its stead; and I do 
solemnly swear, that I will not exercise any privilege to which 1 am 
or may become entitled, to disturb and weaken the Protestant reli- 
gion and Protestant Government in this kingdom. 

«So help me God.” 

8. And be it enacted, That Papists, or persons professing the 
Popish or Roman Catholic religion, may be capable of being 
elected professors of medicine upon the foundation of Sir Patrick 
Dunn, any law or statute to the contrary notwithstanding. 
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9. Provided always, and be it enacted, That nothing herein con- 
tained shall extend, or be construed to extend, to enable any person 
to sit or vote in either House of Parliament, or to hold, exercise, 
or enjoy the Office of Lord Lieutenant, Lord Deputy, or other 
Chief Governor or Governors of this kingdom, Lord High Chan- 
cellor or Keeper, or Commissioner of the Great Seal of this king- 
dom, Lord High ‘Treasurer, Chancellor of the Exchequer, Chief 
Justice of the Court of King’s Bench or Common Pleas, Lord 
Chief Baron of the Court of Exchequer, Justice of the Court of 
King’s Bench or Common Pleas, or Baron of the Court of Ex- 
chequer, Judge of the High Court of Admiralty, Master or Keeper 
of the Rolls, Secretary of State, Keeper of the Privy Seal, Vice- 
Treasurer, Teller and Cashier of the Exchequer, or Auditor 
General, Lieutenant or Governor, or Custos Rotulorum of Counties, 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, Lord Deputy, or other Chief 
Governor or Governors of this kingdom, Member of his Majesty’s 
most honorable Privy Council, Prime Serjeant, Attorney-General, 
Solicitor-General, Second and ‘Third Serjeants at Law or King’s 
Council, Masters in Chancery, Provost or Fellow of the College 
of the holy and undivided Trinity of Queen Elizabeth, near Dublin; 
Postmaster General, Master and Lieutenant General of his Majesty's 
Forces, General on the Staff, and Sheriffs and Sub-sheriffs of any 
County in this kingdom, or any office contrary to the rules, orders, and 
directions, made and established by the Lord Lieutenant and Council, 
in pursuance of the act passed in the seventeenth and eighteenth years 
of the reign of King Charles the Second, entitled, «« An Act for the 
explaining of some doubts arising upon an act, entitled, an Act for 
the better execution of his Majesty’s gracious Declaration for the 
settlement of his Kingdom of Ireland, and satisfaction of the several 
interests of adventurers, soldiers, and other his Majesty’s Subjects 
there, and for making some alterations of, and additions unto the 
said act, for the more speedy and effectual Settlement of this 
Kingdom,” unless he shall have taken, made, and subscribed 
the oaths and declaration, and performed the several requisites 
which by any law heretofore made, and now of force, are re- 
quired to enable any person to sit or vote, or to hold, exercise, 
and enjoy, the said offices respectively. 

10. Provided also, and be it enacted, That nothing in this act 
contained shall enable any Papist, or person professing the Popish 
or Roman Catholic religion, to exercise any right of presentation to 
any ecclesiastical benefice whatsoever. 

11. And be it enacted, That no Papist, or person professing 
the Popish or Roman Catholic religion, shall be liable to, or sub- 
ject to any penalty for not attending divine service on the Sabbath- 
day, called Sunday, in his or her parish church. 
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12. Provided also, and be it enacted, That nothing herein con. 
tained shall be construed to extend to authorize any Popish priest, or 
reputed Popish priest, to celebrate marriage between Protestant and 
Protestant, or between any person who hath been, or professed him. 
self or herself to be a Protestant at any time within twelve months 
before such celebration of marriage, and a Papist, unless such Protes. 
tant and Papist should have been first married by a clergyman of the 
Protestant religion ; and that every Popish priest, or reputed Popish 
priest, who shall celebrate any marriage between two Protestants, 
or between any such Protestant and Papist, unless such Protestant 
and Papist shall have been first married by a clergyman of the Pro. 
testant religion, shall forfeit the sum of five hundred pounds to his 
Majesty, upon conviction thereof. 

18. And whereas it may be expedient, in case his Majesty, his 
heirs and successors, shall be pleased to alter the statutes of the 
college of the holy and undivided Trinity, near Dublin, and of the 
university of Dublin, as to enable persons professing the Roman 
Catholic religion to enter into or take degrees in the said university, 
to remove any obstacle which now ezists by statute law; be it 
enacted, That from and after the first day of June, one thousand 
seven hundred and nienty-three, it shall not be necessary for any 
person upon taking any of the degrees usually conferred by the 
said university to make or subscribe any declaration, or to take 
any oath save the oaths of allegiance and abjuration, any law or sta- 
tute to the contrary notwithstanding. 

14, Provided always, That no Papist or Roman Catholic, or 
persons professing the Roman Catholic or Popish religion, shall 
take any benefit by or under this act, unless he shall have first 
taken and subscribed the oath and declaration in this act contained 
and set forth, and also the said oath appointed by the said act 
passed in the thirteenth and fourteenth years of his Majesty’s reign, 
entitled “* An act to enable his Majesty’s subjects, of whatever 

wasion, to testify their allegiance to him,” in some one of his 
jesty’s four courts of Dublin, or at the general sessions of the 
peace, or at any adjournment thereof to be holden for the county, 
city, or borough wherein such Papist or Roman Catholic, or person 
professing the Roman Catholic or Popish religion, doth inhabit or 
dwell, or before the going judge or judges of assize, in the county 
wherein such Papist or Roman Catholic, or person professing the 
Roman Catholic or Popish religion doth inhabit and dwell, in 
open court. 

15. Provided always, and be it enacted, That the names of 
such persons as shall so take and subscribe the said oaths and decla- 
ration, with their titles and additions, shall be entered upon the rolls 
for that purpose to be appointed by said respective courts; and 
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that the said rolls, once in every year, shall be transmitted to, and 
deposited in the rolls office in this kingdom, to remain amongst 
the records thereof; and the masters or keepers of the rolls in this 
kingdom, or their lawful deputy or deputies, are hereby empowered 
and required to give and deliver to such person or persons so tak- 
ing and subscribing the said oaths and declaration, a certificate or 
certificates of such person or persons having taken and subscribed 
the said oaths and declaration, for each of which certificates the 
sum of one shilling, and no more, shall be paid. 

16. And be it further provided and enacted, ‘That from and after 
the first day of April, one thousand seven hundred and ninety-three, 
no freeholder, burgess, freeman, or inhabitant of this kingdom, being 
a Papist or Roman Catholic, or person professing the Roman 
Catholic or Popish religion, shall at any time be capable of giving 
his vote for the electing of any knight or knights of any shire or 
county within this kingdom, or citizen or burgess to serve in 
any Parliament, until he shall have first produced and shown to 
the high sheriff of the said county, or his deputy or deputies, at 
any election of a knight or knights of the said shire, and to the 
respective chief officer or officers of any city, borough, or town 
corporate to whom the return of any citizen or burgess to serve in 
Parliament, such certificate of his having taken and subscribed the 
said oaths and declaration, either from the rolls office, or from the 
proper officer of the court in which the said oaths and declaration 
shall be taken and subscribed; and such person being a freeholder, 
freeman, burgess, or inhabitant, so producing and showing such 
certificate, shall be then permitted to vote as amply and fully as 
any Protestant freeholder, freeman, burgess, or inhabitant of such 
county, city, borough, or town corporate, but not otherwise.' 


* As admission into the Army and Navy is the only concession that has 
been mace to the Catholics, it may be as well to enumerate here, as in any 
other place, the various disabilities to which they are still liable. : 

Education—They cannot teach sckool, unless they take the oaths of 
18th, 14th Geo. III. c.$5. They cannot take Protestant scholars, or be ushers 
to Protestant schoolmasters, 32d Geo. III. c. 20. 

Guardianship.—They cannot be guardians, unless they take the oaths of 
18th, 14th Geo. III. c. 35. If ecclesiastics, they cannot, under any circum- 
stances, be guardians ; nor can any Catholic be guardian to a child of a Protestant, 
soth Geo. Lil. c. 29. 

Marriage —\f a Catholic clergyman marries a Protestant and a Catholic, 
the marriage is null and void, and he is liable to suffer death, 32d Geo, ILL. 
c. 21. and $3. G. III. c. 21. § 12. 

Self-defence—No Catholic can keep arms; unless he possesses @ freehold 
estate of 10/. per annum, or a personal estate of 3001. If so qualified, he must 
further qualify himself by taking the oaths of 23th, 14th Geo, II. c. 35. 
unless he has a freehold estate of 100/. per annum, or a personal estate of 
1000/, 33d Geo. III. c. 21. 

Exercise of Religion —The Catholic clergy must take the vaths of 18th, 14th 
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The general committee, in testimony of their gratitude to the 
King for this most important concession, presented the following 
address to the Lord Lieutenant, to be by him transmitted to his 
Majesty. 

Most Gracious Sovereign, 

We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal subjects, the Catho. 
lics of Ireland, animated with sentiments of the most lively grati- 
tude, beg leave to approach your Majesty with our sincere and 
heartfelt thanks, for the substantial benefits, which, through your 


Majesty’s -gracious recommendations, we have received from the 
wisdom and liberality of Parliament. 

Impressed with a deep sense of your Majesty’s goodness, we 
reflect, that, in consequence of this last and signal instance of your 
royal favor, the disabilities under which we and our ancestors so 
long labored, have, in a considerable degree, been removed, the 
constitutional energy of three-fourths of your loyal subjects re. 
stored to their country, and themselves enabled to testify, ina 
manner more useful to your Majesty’s service, their devoted attach. 
ment tO your person, family, and Government. Restored as we 
now are, to such valuable privileges, it shall be our duty, as it is 


Geo. III. c. 35. and register their place of abode, age, and parish. No 
chapel can have a steeple or bell, no funeral can take place in any church 
or chapel-yard,and no rites or ceremonies of the religion or habits of their 
order are permitted, except within their several places of worship, or in 
private houses, 21st, 22d Geo. III. c. 24. ¢ 6. 

Property.— The laws of Anne are in force against all Catholics who do not 
take the oaths of 13th, 14th Geo. III. c. 35. and also against all those who 
may have lapsed or become converts to the Catholic religion. 

Franchises—No Catholics can hold any of the offices enumerated in 
§ 9. of the act here inserted of $3 G. IIT. c. 21: 

Catholics cannot sit in Parliament. They cannot vote at the elections for 
members without taking the oaths of the 13th, 14th Geo. III. c. 35. and of 
33d Geo, III. c.21. They cannot vote at vestries. They cannot be barris- 
ters, attorneys, or professors of medicine in Sir P. Dunn’s foundation, without 
taking the oaths of 18th, 14th Geo. III. c. 35. and of 33d. Geo. III. c. 
21. or even fowlers and game-keepers. 

Catholic Soldiers, by the mutiny act, if they refuse to frequent the Church 
of England worship, when ordered to do so by their comments officer, 
shall, for the first offence, forfeit 12d.; and, for the second, not only forfeit 
12d. but be laid in irons for 12 hours; and, by the 2d section, art 5, of 
the articles of war, the punishment even extends to that of death. 

An Irish Catholic officer or soldier on landing in Great Britain, Jersey, or 
Guernsey, is immediately liable to the penalty, among others, by the 
English act ist Geo. I. c. 18. of forfeiting 300l. 

Catholics are excluded from holding the offices of Governor, Deputy- 
Governor, or Director, of the Bank of Ireland. i? 

No part, scarcely, in fact, of the penal code is repealed, but all of it is now 
the law of the land, and in full force against those Catholics who have not 
qualified themselves for relief from its violence, by taking the oaths of 13th, 
14th Geo. III. c. $5. or who may have lapsed or become converts to the 
Catholic religion. 
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our inclination, to unite in support of our excellent Constitution, as 
established in King, Lords and Commons: a Constitution revered 
by us for its excellence, even when secluded from its blessings, and 
from which every advantage wederive becomes a new tie of fidelity 
and attachment. 

Permit us, most gracious Sovereign, to express our unfeigned 
satisfaction, that, to a Monarch endeared to us by so many proofs of 
clemency, belongs the glorious distinctions of being- the first to 

in that work of emancipation, in the accomplishment of which, 
we humbly hope, your Majesty will enjoy the gratification of 
seeing your whole people united in the bonds of equal law and equal 
liberty. 

May your Majesty long continue to reign in the hearts of your 
faithful subjects, dispensing, as common father to all your people, 
the inestimable blessings of freedom, peace, and union. 

Although this act declared that Catholics might hold any 
military office or employment, as its powers could not extend out 
of Ireland, and as all Irish Catholic soldiers, sailors, and officers, 
were uniformly employed on services out of Ireland, it was repre- 
sented to the Government, that, in order to give it any useful 
effect in this respect, the English act of 1st Geo. E which prohibits 
Catholics from filling any military situation, should be repealed. 
In answer to their application, the Catholics were informed b 
Lord Hobart, that such a measure would be immediatel chaeill 
and the letter of the Secretary of State was shown to them, con- 
taining the promise of the English Government. In the House of 
Lords, when, upon the debate of this act, Lord Farnham proposed 
an amendment to the clause relating to the military officers, 
tendering its operation conditional, until England should pass a 
similar law, the Chancellor, Lord Clare, opposed it ; * for,” said 
he, “it could not be supposed that his Majesty would appoint a 
man to such a post until the laws of the empire should fully qualify 
him to act in every part of it. It was more than probable a 
similar law to this would be adopted in England before the lapse 
of two months, and on this ground the amendment would be 
wholly unnecessary.”' 

Fourteen years, however, were allowed to pass by without an 
such law having been attempted to be adopted in England ; and, 
when the late Ministers sought to rescue the plighted faith of 
their predecessors from well merited reproach, they were accused 
of an attempt to subvert the established church, and driven from 
the councils of his Majesty as the allies of the Pope and the instru- 
ments of Bonaparte. 


* Plowden’s Hist. of Br. Empire during 1792 ana 1793. 
VOL. XXI. Pam. NO. XLI. 
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In the course of this year, a most unequivocal proof was given 
of the liberal sentiments which prevailed throughout the Pro- 
testants of the North of Ireland, in regard to their Catholic fellow- 
countrymen. At the meeting of the convention of delegates, 
which was held in February, at Dungannon, and in which the coun- 
ties of Antrim, Down, Londonderry, Tyrone, Donegal, and Mo- 
naghan, were fully represented, they passed resolutions in favor 
of the absolute necessity of a reform in Parliament, including the 
unqualified admission of the Catholics. The Synod of Ulster 
also (a body consisting of the whole dissenting clergy of the North, 
and the Presbytery of Dublin, together with a lay delegate from 
each parish) presented an address to the Lord Lieutenant, in which 
they expressed their satisfaction at the admission of the Catholics 
to the privileges of the Constitution. 

These occurrences are of vast importance in forming a correct 
view of the opinion of the Irish Protestants upon this question ; 
because the Presbyterians being in numbers fully equal to the Pro- 
testants of the Church of England, it leaves but a small number of 
the whole people adverse to the Catholic claims, even if all these 
Protestants were, as they certainly are not, hostile to emancipa- 
tion. 

During this session, another subject occupied the serious atten- 
tion of the upper house of Parliament. Disturbances had broken 
out, and outrages were committed in the county of Louth, and the 
neighbouring counties of Meath, Cavan, and Monaghan, by persons 
of the very lowest rank in life, associated under the name of de- 
fenders. ‘This body had its origin in religious persecution, and 
was an almost inevitable consequence of the system, according to 
which Ulster had been colonized and settled, and Ireland ruled 
since the reformation. In that province English and Scotch plan- 
ters had been established on the forfeited lands of the native 
Catholics. These last were, for the most part, obliged to retire to 
the bogs and mountains; but, even there, they were not permitted 
to lose the remembrance of their forefathers, their power and their 
opulence, in the tranquil enjoyment of security and content. The 
bogs and mountains afforded them no refuge against the acts of 
uniformity and supremacy, or the accumulating oppressions of the 
Popery laws. Nor were the wretched inhabitants exempted by 
their defenceless condition from the hatred, contempt, and perse- 
cution of their privileged and arrogant neighbours. Hence arose 
a mutual rancorous animosity between the new settlers and natives; 
or, in other words, between the Protestants and Catholics, trans- 
mitted from generation to generation, until at last it became more 
voilent and intolerant than in any other part of Ireland. 

‘The volunteers, by the benign influence of their institution, had, 
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for the first time, considerably abated this spirit ; and, by their 
successful activity as military men, in keeping the peace, had pre- 
vented its anergy | fresh provocation by outrage and insult. But 
in ‘proportion as this body declined, or was discouraged, prejudi- 


ces and hatred revived, especially in districts remote from the 
principal presbyterian towns, where the growing liberality of the 
most enlightened dissenters could scarcely operate. ‘These pre- 
judices, which chiefly prevailing in the county of Armagh,‘ ex- 


* Lord Viscount Gosford’s Address to the Magistrates of the County of Arinagh. 
Gentlemern—Uaving requested your attendance here this day, it becomes my 
duty to state the grounds upon which I thought it adviseable to propose this 
meeting, and at the same time to submit to vour consideration a plan which 
occurs to me as most likely to check the enormities that have already 
brought disgrace wpun this country, and may soon reduce it into deep dis- 
tress. It is no secret, that a persecution, accompauied with ail the circum. 
stances of ferocious cruelty, which have in all ages distinguisled that 
dreadful calamity, is now raging in this country. Neither age nor sex, nur 
even acknowledged innocence as to any guilt in the late disturbances, is 
sufficient to excite mercy, much less to affurd protection. 

The only crime which the wretched objects of this ruthless persecution 
are charged with, is a crime, indeed, of easy proof; it is simply a profession 
of the Roman Catholic faith, or an intimate connection with a person 
professing this faith. A lawless banditti have constituted themselves judges 
of this new species of delinquency, and the sentence they have denuunced 
is equally concise and terrible! It is nothing less than a confiscation of all 
property, aud an immediate banishment. It would be extremely painful, 
and surely unnecessary, to detail the horrors that attend the execution of so 
rude and tremendousa proscription—a proscription that certainly exceeds, in 
the comparative number of those it consigns to ruin and misery, every example 
that ancient and modern jiistory can supply : for, where have we heard, or in 
what story of human cruelties have we read, of more than half the inhabitants 
of a populous country deprivedat one blow of the means, as well as of the fruits, 
of their industry, and driven, in the midst of an inclement season, to seek 
a shelter for themselves and their helpless families where chance may guide 
them, This is no exaggerated picture of the horrid scenes now acting in 
this county. Yet surely it is sufficient to awaken sentiments of indignation 
and compassion in the coldest bosoms. These horrors are now acting with 
impunity. ‘The spirit of impartial justice (without which law is nothing 
better than an instrument of tyranny) has for a time disappeared in this coun- 
ty, and the supineness of the magistracy of Armagh is become a common 
topic of conversation iu every corner of the kingdom. 

It is said in reply, the catholics are dangerous; they may be so—they may 
be dangerous from their numbers, and still more dangerous from the un- 
bounded views they have been encouraged to entertain; but I will venture 
to assert, without fear of contradiction, that these proceedings are not more 
contrary to humanity than they are to sound policy. It is to be lamented, 
that no civil magistrate happened to be present with the military detachment 
on the night of he 2ist instant; but, I trust, the suddenness of the occasion, the 
unexpected and instantaneous aggression on the part of the delinquents, will 
be universally admitted as a full vindication of the conduct of the officer, 
and the party acting under biscommand. Gentlemen, I have the honor 
to hold a situation in this county, which calls upon me to deliver my senti- 
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ended, miore or less, into the adjoining districts of the counties of 
Down and Tyrone, began to break out in the year 1791. About 
that period several associations, among the lower orders of the 
Protestants, were formed, under the appellation of Peep-a-day Boys, 
whose object was to scour the Catholic districts about the break of 
day, and strip the inhabitants of fire-arms, alleging that they were 
warranted in so doing by the Popery laws, which had indeed for a 
long period forbidden, to the members of that communion, the use 
of arms, even for self-defence. 

The Catholics, thus exposed and attacked, entered into a counter- 
association, called defenders, which derived its name from the 
necessity of their situation, and its excuse from the difficulty, or 
as they stated, the impossibility, of obtaining justice against their 


ments, and I do it without fear and without disguise. I am as true a 
| sbaenag ar asany gentleman in this room. I inherit a property which m 

mily derived under a protestant title, and, with the blessing of God, I will 
maintain that title to the utmost of my power. I will never consent to make 
a sacrifice of protestant ascendancy to catholic claims, with whatever menace 
they may be urged, or however speciously or invidiously supported. Con- 
scious of my sincerity in this public declaration, which I do not make un- 
advisedly, but as the result of mature deliberation, I defy the paltry insinua- 
tions that malice or party-spirit may suggest. 

I know my own heart, and I should despise myself, if, under any intimi- 
dation, I could close my eves against such scenes as present themselves on 
every side, or my ears against the complaints of a persecuted people. 

I should be guilty of an unpardonable injustice to the feelings of gentlemen 
here present, were [ to say more on this subject. I have now acquitted 
fa yeelf to my conscience and my country, and take the liberty of proposing 
the following resolutions. 

ist. That it appears to this meeting, that the county of Armagh is at this 
moment in a state of uncommon disorder ; that the Roman catholic inhabit- 

ants are grievously oppressed by lawless persons unknown, who attack and 
plunder their houses by night, and threaten them with instant destruction, 
unless they immediately abandon their lands and habitations. 

2d.- That a committee of magistrates be appointed to sit on Tuesdays 
and Saturdays, in the chapter-room in the town of Armagh, to receive 
information against all persuns of whatever description, who disturb the 
peace of this county. 

$d. That the instruction of the whole body of magistrates to their com- 
mittee shall be, to use every legal means within their power to stop the 
gress of the persecution now carrying on by an ungovernable mob, against 
the Roman catholic inhabitants of this county. 

4th That said committee, or any three of them, be empowered to expend 
any sum or sums of money, for information or secret service, out of the fund 
subscribed by the gentlemen of this county 

5th. That a meeting of the whole body of the magistracy be held every 
second Monday, at the house of Mr. Charles M‘Reynolds, in the town of 
Armagh, to hear the reports of the committee and to give such further in- 
structions a8 the exigence of the ease may require. 

6th. That offenders of every description in the present disturbances shall 
be prosecuted out of the fund subscribed by the gentlemen of this county. 
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aggressors. This association, at first local and confined, as much 
as mutual hatred would allow, to actual self-defence, began in 
1792 to spread through other parts of the kingdom, and not a little 
to connect itself with more general politics. 

In proportion as this association extended itself into districts 
where no Protestants of inferior rank in life were to be found; 
and therefore no outrages like those committed by the Peep-a-day 
Boys to be apprehended, it gradually lost its characteristic of being 
a religious feud, and became, in fact, an association of the very 
lowest orders, particularly for procuring a redress of the grievances 
of the very lowest orders. Even in the counties where it originat- 
ed, it ceased to be actuated by religious animosity before the end 
of 1792, in consequence of the exertions of the early United Irish- 
men, whose chief endeavours were always directed to reconcile the 
Protestants and Catholics. 

These disturbances having attracted the attention of the House 
of Lords early in 1798, a secret committee was appoiuted to en- 
quire into their causes, to endeavour to discover their promoters, 
and to prevent their extension. 

In their report they exculpate the Catholics as a body from all 
criminality with respect to these proceedings. ‘They say, ** That 
nothing appeared before them which could lead them to believe 
that the body of the Roman Catholics in this kingdom were con- 
cerned in promoting or countenancing such disturbances :” and 
then they even acquit the lower orders of Catholics of being to 
blame, by saying, * ‘That if all the Magistrates in the disturbed 
counties had followed the spirited example of the few, who, much 
to their honor, exerted themselves with vigor and courage to 
support the laws, the committee are persuaded that these disturb- 
ances might have been suppressed ; but, instead of doing so, they 
remained inactive.” 

In further corroboration of the innocence of the Catholics, there 
is the following declaration of one of the members of the com- 
mittee in the debate on the Catholic bill. Lord Portarlington said, 
« ‘That if he was not fully convinced that the Catholic body had no 
connection whatever in the disturbances created by some of their 
communion in the North, he should never give this bill his sup- 

The Catholic clergy, who have been uniformly ready to promote 
tranquillity, and ineulcate the obligation of a strict submission to the 
laws, were not backward, on this occasion, in assisting Government 
to suppress the outrages of the defenders. Dr. Troy, Dr. O'Reilly, 
Dr. Bray, Dr. Bellew, and Dr. Cruise, all of them titular bishops, 
happening to be in Dublin when the business was first taken up 
to the House of Lords, published the following admonition to 
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those of their communion, and directed the priests of their dioceses 
to read it in their respective chapels. 


Dear Christians, Dublin, January 25, 1793. 

It has been our constant practice, as it is our indispensable duty, 
to exhort you to manifest on all occasions, that unshaken loyalty to 
his Majesty, and obedience to the laws, which the principles of 
our holy religion inspire and command. This loyalty and obedi- 
ence have ever peculiarly distinguished the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland. We do not conceive a doubt of their being actuated at 
present by the same sentiments ; but think it necessary to observe, 
that a most lively gratitude to our beloved Sovereign should render 
their loyalty and love of order, if possible, more conspicuous. Our 
gracious King, the common father of all his people, has, with 
peculiar energy, recommended his faithful Roman Catholic subjects 
of this kingdom to the wisdom and liberality of our enlightened 
Parliament. How can we, dear Christians, express our heartfelt 
acknowledgements for this signal and unprecedented instance of 
royal benevolence and condescension! Words are insufficient; but 
your continued and peaceable conduct will more effectually proclaim 
them, and in a manner equally, if not more satisfactory and pleasing 
to his Majesty and his Parliament. Avoid then, we conjure you, 
dearest brethren, every appearance of riot: attend to your in- 
dustrious pursuits for the support and comfort of your families ; 
fly from idle assemblies; abstain from the intemperate use of 
spitituous and intoxicating liquors; practise the duties of our holy 
religion : this conduct, so pleasing to Heaven, will also prove the 
most powerful recommendation of your present claims to our 
amiable Sovereign, to both Houses of Parliament, to the magis- 
trates, and to all our well meaning fellow-subjects of every des- 
cription. None but the evil-minded can rejoice in your being 
concerned in any disturbance. 

We cannot but declare our utmost and conscientious detesta- 
tion and abhorrence of the enormities lately committed by seditious 
and misguided wretches of every religious denomination, in some 
counties of this kingdom ; they are enemies to God and man, the 
outcasts of society, and a disgrace to Christianity : we consider the 
Roman Catholics amongst them unworthy the appellation; whe- 
ther acting from themselves, or seduced to outrage by arts of de- 
signing enemies to us, and to national prosperity, intimately con- 
nected with our emancipation. 

Offer your prayers, dearest brethren, to the Father of mercy, 
that he may inspire these deluded people with sentiments becomin 
Christians and good subjects ; supplicate the Almighty Ruler an 
Disposer of empires, by whom kings rule and legislators determine 
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what is just, to direct his Majesty’s councils, and forward his be- 
nevolent intentions to unite all his Irish subjects in bonds of com- 
mon interest, and common endeavours for the preservation of peace 
and good order, and for every purpose tending to increase and 
secure national prosperity. 

Beseech the throne of Mercy also, to assist both Houses of 
Parliament in their important deliberations; that they may be 
distinguished by consummate wisdom and liberality, for the advan- 
tage of the kingdom, and the relief and happiness of his Majesty’s 


su ao 

nder the pleasing expectations of your cheerful compliance 
with these our earnest solicitations, we most sincerely wish you 
every blessing in this life, and everlasting happiness in the next ; 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. 


In the summer of 1794, Mr. Pitt formed his memorable coali- 
tion with the Rockingham party ; and though the ground of this 
transaction was a concurrence of opinion concerning the war with 
France, ‘if the general management and superintendance of Ire- 
land had not been offered to the Duke of Portland, that coalition 
could never have taken place : The sentiments that he had enter- 
tained, and the language he had held so publicly for years back on 
the subject, rendered the superintendance of I[rish affairs a point 
that could not be dispensed with by him.” It having thus become 
a point that could not be dispensed with by the Duke of Portland,* 
to grant the Catholics of Ireland complete emancipation, the first 
measure of his Grace, immediately upon the coalition being arran- 
ged, was to solicit Lord Fitzwilliam to accept of the office of Lord 

jeutenant, and to propose to him to carry this measure instantly 
into effect. This measure was decided upon by the Cabinet on 
the day the Duke of Portland kissed hands, after frequent con- 
sultations between Mr. Pitt, the Duke of Portland, Lord Fitz- 
william, Mr. Grattan, and Mr. Ponsonby.* 

Lord Fitzwilliam having acceded to the pressing solicitations of 
the Duke of Portland, to undertake to carry this favorite and indis- 
pensable measure, landed in Dublin on the 2d of January. He 
had conserited not to bring the question forward on the part of 
Government, but rather to endeavour to keep it back until a period 
of more general tranquillity ; “but it had been resolved by the 
Cabinet, that if the Catholics should appear determined to stir the 


* Letter from Lord Fitzwilliam to Lord Carlisle. 

2 The reader may possibly suppose that this Duke of Portland is not the 
Duke of Portland now at the head of the present Administration. The fact, 
however, is so. 

3 Lord Fitzwilliam’s letter to Lord Carlisle. + Ibid. 
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business, and bring it before Parliament, then he was to give it 
a handsome support on the part of Government.”' But no 
sooner was Lord Fitzwilliam landed than he found this determina- 
tion had been taken by the Catholics. 

The Catholics of Dublin had held a meeting on the 28d of 
December, and agreed to a petition to Parliament, claiming the 
repeal of all the penal laws. Similar petitions had been agreed to 
throughout the whole kingdom, the natural consequences of its 
batng age for some months, that so steady and strenuous a friend 
to emancipation as the Duke of Portland had become one of his 
Majesty’s Ministers, Lord Fitzwilliam finding, therefore, that the 
question would force itself upon his immediate consideration, 
communicated his opinion and intentions to the English Govern- 
ment, on the third day after his arrival, in the following terms ; 
“that not to grant cheerfully, on the part of Government, all the 
Catholics wished for, would not only be exceedingly impolitic, 
but perhaps dangerous ; that in doing this no time was to be lost; 
that the business would presently be at hand; and that, ihe re- 
ceived no very Perens directions to the contrary, he would 
acquiesce to the wishes of the Catholics.”* 

arliament met on the 22d of January, and on the 12th of 
February ‘‘no peremptory directions to the contrary having arrived,” 
though so much time had elapsed since Lord Fitzwilliam had com- 
municated his intentions to the English Government, Mr. Grattan, 
with the consent of Lord Fitzwilliam, moved for leave to bring in 
a bill for the farther relief of the Catholics. 

Meanwhile the English Cabinet forgot the stipulations which 
they had entered into with Lord Fitzwilliam, “ that if the Catholics 
should appear determined to stir the business and bring it before 
Parliament, he was to give it a handsome support on the part of 
Government,” and the Duke of Portland was directed by Mr. Pitt, 

to inform Lord Fitzwilliam, that, notwithstanding the length to 
which the Irish Government had gone, it must retrace its st 

“ Then,” says Lord Fitzwilliam, in his letter to Lord Carlisle, « it 
appears to have been discovered that the deferring of it would be 
not merely an expediency or thing to be desired for the present, 
but the means of doing a greater good to the British empire, than 
it has been capable of receiving since the revolution, or at least 
since the union. 

Lord Fitzwilliam having refused to become an accomplice in 
the tergiversation of Mr. Pitt and the Duke of Portland, that fatal 
measure of his recall was determined upon; a measure which has 
involved Ireland in 18 years of sufferings under military tyranny, 


* Lord Fitzwilliam’s letter to Lord Carlisle. 2 Ibid, 
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insurrection, and rebellion, and which at length has shook the stae 
bility of the empire to its centre. 

U; mn a debate in the: House of Lords, which took place soon 
after Lord Fitzwilliam’s return to England, on the subject of his 
conduct in Ireland, Lord Westmorland said, by the directions of 
Mr. Pitt, «* That he had no authority whatever from Ministers in 
this country for taking the steps which he had done on the Catho- 
lic question.” The incorrectness, however, of this assertion, it is 
now no very difficult matter to expose. In the first place, the 
measure of emancipation to the Catholics was originally the measure 
of Mr. Pitt and the Westmorland administration." “The most 
strenuous and zealous friends,” says Lord Fitzwilliam, “of my 

r, claimed the credit of it for their patron in terms of 
the highest compliment. They did it in the House of Commons, 
they did it in the House of Lords last night. ‘The persons whom 
Lord Westmorland then principally consulted, opposed it; but the 

interference of Lord Hobart, the avowed determination of 
the British Cabinet, communicated as such to the Catholic agents 
on the spot, as through the medium of confidential persons sent over 
to England for that purpose, bore down the opposition. The declara- 
tions of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas are well known in this country, 
and are often quoted. They would not risk a rebellion in Ireland 
on such a question.” 

Here then is evidence, which has never been controverted, that, 
even before Lord Fitzwilliam went to Ireland, the measure had 
been determined upon by Mr. Pitt. The only question, therefore, 
to be decided, in judging of the correctness of Lord Westmorland’s 
assertion, is, whether or not Mr. Pitt had consented that the pro- 
per time for adopting this measure was arrived, when Lord Fitz. 
william was sent to Ireland. That he had so consented there is in 
ptoof **the language which the Duke of Portland had held so 
publicly for years back,” that the emancipation of the Catholics 
was indispensably necessary. There is the fact of his refusing to 
coalesce with Mr Pitt, ace this measure was conceded ; there 
are the frequent consultations that took place concerning it between 
Mr. Pitt, Lord Fitzwilliam, Mr. Grattan, and Mr. Ponsonby; the 
acceptance also of the office of Lord Lieutenant by Lord Fitzwil- 
liam; and, finally, the word and honor of Lord Fitzwillam, that 
his consent was absolutely given. All these circumstances, theny, 
ate in direct contradiction of the assertion of Lord Westmorland. 
But there is, besides, the remarkable sentence in the Duke of 
Portland’s dispatch, that thedeferring of the measure would be « the 
means of doing a greater good to the British Empire, than it had 


* Lord Fitzwilliam to Lord Carlisle. 
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been capable of receiving since the revolution, or at least since the 
union.” This shows that it was the object of Mr. Pitt’s mind, at 
that time, to carry the union, and all the events which have since 
taken place, are evidence in favor of Lord Fitzwilliam’s integrity 
and his duplicity ; they are conclusively yen yi of the asser- 
tion of Lord Westmorland, and fully expose one of the most dis. 
graceful transactions that the annals of history have recorded in the 
worst of times. 

When the differences that existed between the Lord Lieutenant 
and the English Cabinet were known, grief and consternation seized 
all who had flattered themselves that the measures of his Excelleney’s 
administration were to redress the grievances, remove the discon. 
tents, and work the salvation of Ireland. In the House of Com. 
mons, Sir Lawrence Parsons moved to limit the money bills to two 
months; but Lord Milton and Mr. George Ponsonby deprecated 
the measure, and it was rejected. The House of Commons, how. 
ever, unanimously resolved, that his Excellency had, by his conduct 
since his arrival, merited the thanks of the House, and the con- 
fidence of the people. 

Out of Parliament the discontent was more manifest. The 
Catholics, who had now for six months felt secure of being at 
length relieved from the execrable system of pains and penalties, as 
the Duke of Portland himself was accustomed to call it, now saw 
the cup dashed from their lips, and could not but despair of ever 
seeing any termination to the perfidy of the English Cabinets. The 
Catholics of Dublin, impelled by these feelings, assembled on the 
27th of February, and voted a petition to the King for the continuance 
of Lord Fitzwilliam as their Chief Governor; and those of the 
whole kingdom followed their example, by adopting resolutions and 
addresses expressive of the same sentiments. 

The Protestants, too, assembled extensively, and as loudly spake 
their indignation at what they condemned as ministerial treachery, 
and considered as a great public calamity. The freemen and free- 
holders of the city’of Dublin, like the Catholics, agreed to a petition 
to the King. The merchants and traders of the city expressed 
their sorrow at the rumored recall of his Excellency, and their 
entire concurrence in the removal of all religious disabilities. The 
counties of Kildare, Wexford, Antrim, and Londonderry, followed 
the example of the freemen and freeholders of the capital, and 
the same sentiments seemed to pervade every part of the king- 
dom. The active republicans and new united Irishmen alone were not 
sorry at the agitation and controversies which were now springing 
up. 

These expressions, however, of dissatisfaction on the part of the 
Irish people, were of no avail. A system of burning and torture 
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was to succeed a system of conciliation, for the purpose of preparing 
jreland for the union, and Lord Camden was selected as a fit person 
to succeed Lord Fitzwilliam as Lord Lieutenant. 

The measure of union comes the next in the course of eyents in 
which the Catholics as a body were concerned ; and, in strict pro- 
ptiety, it would be right now to proceed to show how the Catholics 
were affected by it. But as there have been, and still are, those 
who, either through ignorance or in defiance of all regard for truth, 
assert that the rebellion of 1798 was a Catholic rebellion, and that 
the conduct of the Catholics on that occasion affords a justification 
for refusing to grant them further concessions, it will contribute to 

a more just view of the subject, if those facts are referred 
to, which exist, in refutation of the supposition that the Catholics, 
as. a body, were concerned in this rebellion. 

Fortunately for the cause of truth and justice, there do exist 
documents, the authority of which no sophistry or calumny can 
impeach. These are the reports of the Committees of the Irish 
Parliament. They so minutely explain the cause, the conduct, 
and the character of this rebellion, and give such accurate informa- 
tion respecting those who were concerned in it, that it is impossible 
for any one to affix to it any other character than that which the 
have given to it. The justification, therefore, of the Catholics, by 
these reports, rests upon this circumstance, that, to maintain that the 
rebellion was a Catholic rebellion, is to dispute the authority of 
these reports, which make no such charge, and account for it by 
other means. 

The following extracts from the report of the Committee of the 
House of Commons, appointed, in 1798, to examine the evidence, 
contains a faithful description of the origin and object of this 
transaction. 

“The society under the name of United Irishmen, it appears, 
was established in 1791; its founders held forth what they termed 
Catholic emancipation and parliamentary reform, as the ostensible 
objects of their union: but it clearly appeared, from the letter of 
Theobald Wolf ‘Tone, accompanying their original constitution, 
% transmitted to Belfast for their adoption, that, from its com- 
mencement, the real purpose of those who were at the head of the 
institution, was to separate Ireland from Great Britain, and to 
subvert the established Constitution of this kingdom : in corrobora- 
tion of which, your committee have annexed to this report several of 
their early publicidions, particularly a prospectus of the society 
which appeared in the beginning of the year 1791; as also the plan 
of reform they recommended to the people.” 

“For the first three years their attention was entirely directed 
to the engaging in their society persons of activity and talents, in 
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every quarter of the kingdom ; and in preparing the public ming 
for ther future purposes, by the circulation of the most seditious 
publications, particularly the works of Mr. Thomas Paine. A 
this time, however, the leaders were rather cautious of alarmi 
minds not sufficiently ripe for the adoption of their principles, by 
the too open disclosure of the real objects which they had in view, 
In 1795, the test of the society underwent a striking revision ; the 
words in the amended test stand, ‘a full representation of the 
people,” omitting the words, “in the Common’s House of Paria. 
ment ;” the reason for which has been admitted by three members 
of the executive, examined before your committee, to be the better 
to reconcile reformers and republicans in a common exertion to 
overthrow the state.” 

‘In the summer of 1796, great numbers of persons, princ. 
pally in the province of Ulster, had enrolled themselves in this 
society. About the same period, as will be more fully explained 
hereafter, a direct communication had been opened by the heads of 
the party with the enemy, and French assistance was solicited and 
promised to be speedily sent to aid the disaffected in this king. 
dom.” 

* With a view of being prepared as much as possible to co. 
operate with the enemy then expected, and in order to counteract 
the effect of the armed associations of yeomanry established in 
October 1796, directions were issued by the leaders to the societies 
to form themselves into military bodies, and to be provided with 
arms and ammunition.” 

«“ These directions were speedily obeyed ; the societies assumed 
a new military form, and, it appears by the original papers seized 
at Belfast in the month of April 1797, that their numbers, at 
that period, in the province of Ulster alone, were stated to amount 
to nearly 100,000 men. That they were very largely supplied 
with fire-arms and pikes ; that they had some cannon and ammuni- 
tion, and were diligently employed in the study of military tactics; 
in short, that nothing was neglected by the party which could 
enable them to take the field on the arrival of the enemy, or when- 
ever they might receive orders to that effect from their superior 
officers, whom they were bound by oath to obey.” 

In the report of the committee of 1797, it-appears that no part 
of the kingdom, in which the Catholic population prevails, was 
organised, except the counties of Westmeath and Kildare, and the 
city of Dublin. 

These extracts establish the following facts, Ist, That the pet 
sons who were the founders of the rebellion were those who 
formed the societies of United Irishmen, and who were all Pro- 
testants. 
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Qdly,; That the object of the rebellion was a republican form 
of government, and separation from England, and not Catholic 
emancipation, or the establishment of the Catholic religion. 

$dly, That in May 1797, the province of Ulster being inhabited 
almost entirely by Protestants, no Catholics whatever were con- 
cerned, except some of the lowest orders in Dublin, and in the 
counties of Westmeath and Kildare ; and, 

4thly, That 100,000 Protestants were, in May 1797, completely 
organized for open rebellion, and well supplied with arms. 

Now, .as we learn from the evidence of Mr M‘Nevin, before 
the committee of the House of Lords, in 1798, that the leaders of 
the measure had determined to commence operations in 1797, let 
us suppose the rebellion had then broke out, and ask this question, 
Would it have been a Catholic rebellion ? Certainly not. Noman 
could venture to maintain an Opinion so utterly untenable. Then, 
if the rebellion, had it broken out-in 1797, would have been a re« 
bellion of Protestants, and not one of Catholics, how could it be 
come a Catholic rebellion in 1798 ? Let us again refer to the report 
of the secret committee. This gives an accurate account of the 
progress of the rebellion during the year 1797, and shows by what 
means, and by whom, the deluded Catholic peasantry of the South 
were made parties to the treason. 

«It appears to your Committee, that the leaders of the treason, 
apprehensive lest the enemy might be discouraged from any further 
of invasion, by the loyal disposition manifested throughout 

unster and Connaught,’ on their former attempt, (by Hoche, in 
December 1796,) determined to direct all their exertions to the propa- 
gation of the system in those provinces, which had hitherto been but 
partially infected. With this view emissaries were sent into the South 
and West in great numbers, of whose success in forming new socie- 
ties, and administering the oaths of the union, there were, in course of 
a few months, but too evident proofs, in the introduction of the 
same disturbances and enormities into Munstes, with which the 
northern province had been so severely visited.” 

“In order to engage the peasantry in the southern counties, par- 
ticularly in the counties of Waterford and Cork, the more eagerly 
to their cause, the united Irishmen found it expedient, in urging 
their general principles, to dwell with peculiar energy on the su 
posed oppressiveness of tithes (which had been the pretext for 
old White-boy insurrections); and it is observable, that in addition 
to the acts of violence usually resorted to by the party, for the 
furtherance of their purposes, the ancient practice of burning the corn 
and houghing the cattle of those against whom their resentment 


' The two great Catholic provinces. 
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was directed was revived, and very generally practised in those 
counties.” 

«s With a view to excite the resentment of the Catholics and to 
turn their resentment to the purposes of the party, fabricated and 
false tests were presented, as having been taken to exterminate 
Catholics, and were industriously disseminated by the emissaries of 
the treason throughout the provinces of Leinster, Munster, and 
Connaught. Reports were frequently circulated amongst the ig. 
norant of the Catholic persuasion, that large bodies of men were 
coming to put themto death. This fabrication, however extrava- 
gant, was one among the many wicked means by which the deluded 
peasantry were engaged the more readily in the treason.” 

«¢ The measures thus adopted by the party' completely succeeded 
in detaching the minds of the lower classes from their usual habits 
and pursuits; insomuch, that, in the course of the autumn and 
winter 1797, the peasantry in the midland and southern countie; 
were sworn and ripe for insurrection.” 

From this account of the progress of the treason in 1797, in the 
south of Ireland, the following inferences may be deduced :—Ist, 
That the Catholics of Ireland were unconnected with the system 
of rebellion which had extended over the whole of the Protestant 
province of Ulster; 2dly, That the peasantry of the south were 
corrupted by emissaries sent amongst them by the leaders of the 
treason in the North, and not by the Catholic clergy or Catholic 
aristocracy; and, 3dly, ‘That the organization of the south was 
not a distinct effort of a distinct body of people, but a measure 
subsidiary to the original organization of she Protestants of the 
North, conducted by the same party, and having the same object 
in contemplation. 

Then it follows, that the leaders of the rebellion being the same 
in 1798 as they were in 1797 ; the object of it the same in 1798s 
it was in 1797; the means for carrying it into effect in 1798 the 
same as the means for carrying it into effect in 1797, there can be 
no more grounds for calling it a Catholic rebellion in 1798, than 
there were for calling it a Catholic rebellion in 1797; and, there- 
fore, as there were no grounds for affixing this character to it in 
1797, neither are there any for calling it a Catholic rebellion in 1798. 

In direct contradiction, however, of such a conclusion, and of 
the statements of the secret committee, it has been asserted by those 
who are interested in calumniating the Catholic character, and 
believed by those who are ignorant of its true nature, that the 
rebellion of Ireland was a Catholic rebellion; that the designs of 
the Catholic’ body went to the massacre and destruction of every 


* The Protestant United [rishmen. 
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Protestant in Ireland ; and that all their other plans were wholly 
subservient to that of establishing the Catholic religion." 

As to the conduct of the Catholic clergy of the county of Wex- 
ford, it is now. well known, ‘that not one of them who hada flock, 
not one parish priest was implicated, or had any concern in foment- 
ing, encouraging, or aiding the rebellion ; nay, it is certain, that the 
shored, and detested, and shuddered at it as the most wicke 
scandalous, and abominable event that they had ever witnessed.”* 

The supposition that the establishment of the Catholic religion 
was one of the objects of this rebellion is proved to be unfounded, 
by the evidence of the principal leaders, Emmett and M‘Nevin. 

The following are their answers, given before the committees, 
to the question, ‘¢ Whether or not they would set up the Catholic 
religion ?” 

Nevin I would no more consent to that, than to the 
establishment of Mahometanism.” 

Emmett.—*“ 1 do not think the Catholics would wish to set up a 
Catholic establishment, even at the present day. Perhaps some 
old priests, who have long groaned under the penal laws, might 
wish for a retribution to themselves but I do not think the young 
priests wish for it ; and I am convinced the laity would not submit to 
it; and that the objections to it will be every day gaining strength.” 

Two circumstances more only remain to be taken notice of re- 
grding the conduct of the Catholics as a body in this rebellion. 

of them, the indisputable fact, that, of the twenty-four leaders 
of the rebellion who were banished to fort St. George, only four 
of them were Catholics, twelve were of the Church of England, 


' These are the propositions which Sir Richard Musgrave has labored to 
maintain. His work professes to do that which the secret committee of the 
House of Commons was «appointed to do, namely, to give a faithful account 
of this rebellion. A discerning public will at once see to which authority 
they ought to give a preference. Sir Richard dedicated his first edition to 
lord Cornwallis. Upon reading it, however, Lord Cornwallis directed his 
Secretary to write the following letter to him: 


SIR, Dublin, March 24, 1801. 

I am directed by the Lord Lieutenant to express to you his concern at its 
appearing, that vour late publication of the History of the Rebellions of 
Ireland has teen dedicated to him by permission. Had his Excellency been 
apprized of the contents and nature of the work, he would never have lent 
the sanction of his name to a book, which tends so strongly to revive 
the dreadful animosities which have so long distracted this country, and 
which it is the duty of every good subject to endeavor to compose. His Ex- 
cellency, therefore, desires me to request, that, in any future edition of the 
book, the permission to dedicate it to him may be omitted. 

I have, &c. E, Lirrrewaces. 

* See Ir. Caulfield’s Reply to Sir R. Musgrave, sold by Keating and Co. 

Duke-strect, 
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and the remaining eight were Dissenters. Well indeed, then, might 
Mr. Pitt say, in the House of Commons, in 1895, whose opinion 
is the other circumstance alluded to, «I do not consider the late 
rebellion in Ireland to have been a Catholic rebellion.”* 

Facts, reason, and authority, therefore, it appears, all coincide in 
the condemnation of the calumny, which a few blind and mistaken 
men have had just talent enough to propagate amongst the ignorant 
and prejudiced. The magna vis veritatis will, however, prevail on 
this, as well as cae other occasions, and sooner or later bri 
forward the unfortunate and much injured Catholics of Ireland to 
the view of their English fellow-subjects, as highly deserving of 
their confidence and their affection. 

The next great event belonging to the Catholic question is the 
measure of union, not as having, in any way, altered the political 
condition of the Catholics in respect to the penal laws, but as, 
measure concerning which a compact was virtually entered into 
between them and the English Government. For though itis 
true, that no regular articles, like those of Limerick, can be pro. 
duced to prove this compact, still there is circumstantial evidence 
of such a nature as is sufficient to bring conviction to every candid 
mind, that, on the one hand, the Cathelies did agree to support the 
union, and, on the other, that the English Govetnment, on their 
part, did indirectly agree'to secure to them, in consideration of 
that support, the measure of emancipation. 

This evidence is to be collected, 1st, From the speech of Mr. 
Pitt, on proposing the union articles to the House of Commons; 
@dly, From the act of union; Sdly, From Mr. Pitt’s speech, and 
the letters of Lord Cornwallis and him concerning the change of 
administration m 1801. 

lst, Mr. Pitt’s speech—‘I am well aware,”. says Mr. Pitt, 
“ that the subject of religious distinction is a dangerous and delicate 
topic, especially when applied to a country such as Ireland ; the 
situation of which, in this respect, is different from every other. 
Where the established religion of the state is the oat as the ge- 
neral religion of the empire, and where the country is 
in the hands of a comparatively small pond sae aps 3 a sae 
that religion, while the religion of a great majority of the people is 
different, it is not easy to say, on general principles, what system 
of church establishment, in such a country, would be free from 
difficulty and inconvenience. By many I know it will be contended, 
that the religion professed by fe majority of the people would, at 
least, be entitled to an equality of privileges. I have heard such 
an argument urged in this House ; but those who apply it without 


* Debates on the Catholic petition, (sold by Cuthell and Martin,) p. 166, 
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» these FULL concessions could be made 
Iceland? Could these words be understood 
the Catholics? and are they not an indirect 
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would enable him to. make them 
state? But the which he next 
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hand without anticipating 
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conduct of the Catholics shall be as to 
Government to admit them to the participation 
1. to those of the established religion, and 
times shall be favorable to such a measure ;, 
it is obvious that such a i 
nited Imperial Parliament, much 
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was enabled to contend with a majority in the 
and to carry the measure. 
now to the evidence to be collected. from the. Act of. 


sree Catholics have not hesitated to declare,, 

by this act, to qualify members of parlia- 
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pr min after the measure WR ate they were to enjoy the 
ivi sitting in Parliament. act runs thus: «‘ That every 
one of the Lords and Commons of Parliament of the: United 
Kingdom, and every member of the House of Commons of the United 
Kingdom, in the first and succeeding Parliament shall, until 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom shall otherwise provide, 
take the oaths as now enjoined to be taken.” Do not quibble with 
us,” the Catholics say, “ concerning terms and formalities; it was 
clearly understood between us, that if we co-operated to bring 
about the union, as we aetually did, you would effect the emancipa- 
tion. ‘Io give a coloring to this engagement, you inserted in the 
articles of union an intimation of a proposed change of the oaths 
in our ‘favor: when, behold! now you roundly tell us that this 
alteration never shall take place, and that we must make up our 
minds to wear our shackles till the end of time.”' 

The third head of evidence is Mr. Pitt’s speech on explaining. 
the cause of his resignation in 1801. « As to the merits,” Mr. Pitt 
said, **of the question which led to my resignation, I am willing 
to submit them to the House. -I and some of my colleagues in 
office, did feel it an incumbent duty upon us to propose a measure 
on the part of Government, which, under the circumstances of the 
union so happily effected between the two countries, we ——_ 
of t public importance, and necessary to complete the bene 
likely to result from that measure ; we felt this opinion so strongly, 
that, when we met with circumstances which rendered it impossi 
for us to propose it as a measure of Government, we felt it equally 
inconsistent with our duty and our honor any longer to remain a part 
of that Government. What may be the opinion of others, I know 
not, but I beg to have it understood to be a measure which, if I had 
remained in government, I must have proposed.”' 

Why must Mr. Pitt have proposed this measure? To this question 
one answer alone can be given, because his honor, as a statesman, 
was substantially engaged to the Catholics, that, if they supported 
the union, he would propose emancipation. 

We now come to the written communications which, at this time, 
were made to the Catholics by Mr. Pitt and Lord Cornwallis, and 
which were given by Lord Castlereagh to Dr. Troy :— 


Mr. Pitt to Lord Cornwallis, 

“The leading part of his Majesty’s Ministers finding insur- 
mountable obstacles to the bringing forward measures of conces- 
sion to the Catholic body, whilst in office, have felt it impossible 
to continue in administration under the inability to propose it with 


* Dr. Milner’s Inquiry, p. 68. * Debret’s Debates, 14, 161.. 
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the circumstances necessary to carrying tht measure with all its 
» and have retired from his Majesty’s service, con- 
sidering this line of conduct as most likely to contribute to its 
ultimate success. ‘The Catholic body will, therefore, see how 
much their future hopes must depend upon strengthening their 
cause by good conduct in the mean time ; they will prudently con- 
sider their prospects as arising from the persons who now es 
their interests, and compare them with those, which they could look 
to from any other quarter; they may with confidence rely on the 
zealous support of all those who retire, and of many who remain 
in office, when it can be given with a prospect of success. 
may be assured that Mr. Pitt will do his utmost to establish their 
cause in the public favor, and prepare the way for their finally 
attaining their objects: and the Catholics will feel, that as Mr. 
Pitt could not concur in an hopeless attempt to force it now, that 
he must at all times repress, with the same decision as if he held an 
adverse opinion, any unconstitutional conduct in the Catholic body. 
“Under these circumstances, it cannot be doubted that the 
Catholics will take the most loyal, dutiful, and patient line of con- 
duct, that they will not suffer themselves to be led into measures 
which can, by any construction, give a handle to the opposers of 
their wishes, either to misinterpret their principles, or to raise an 
argument for resisting their claims; but that by their prudent and 
exemplary demeanor they will afford additional grounds to the 


growing number of their advocates to enforce their claims on pro- 
per occasions, until their objects can be finally and advantageously 
attained.” e. 


“The Sentiments of a sincere Friend (i. e. Marquis Cornwallis) 
to the Catholic Claims.” 


“If the Catholics should now proceed to violence, or entertain 
any ideas of gaining their object by convulsive measures, or form- 
ing associations with men of jacobinical principles, they must of 
course lose the support and aid of those, who have sacrificed their 
own situations in their cause, but who would at the same time feel 
it to be their indispensable duty to oppose every thing tending to 
confusion. 

s¢On the other hand, should the Catholics be sensible of the 
benefit they possess by having sd many characters of eminence pledged 
not to embark in the service of Government, except on the terms of 
the Catholic privileges being obtained, it is to be hoped, that, on 
balancing the advantages and disadvantages of their situation, they 
would prefer a quiet and peaceable demeanor to any line of cone 
duct of an opposite description.” 
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The origimals of these two declarations were handed to Dr. Troy, 
and afterwards to Lord Fingal, by Marquis Corowallis. His Excellen. 
cy desired as beg be discreetly communicated to the Bishops and 
principal Catholics, but not inserted in the newspapers. They 
appeared, nevertheless, in the English prints soon afterwards, and 
were copied into the Irish . 

Under circumstances a agp these, is it surprising that the 
Catholics should now feel that faith has been tery apa | them by 
the Government of England? Mr. Pitt, so long ago as in Lord 
Westmorland’s administration, had made no hesitation to say, in 
such a manner that his sentiments might be known to the Catholics, 
that he would not risk a rebellion by withholding emancipation, 
an 1795, he sent Lord Fitzwilliam to Ireland, to carry this measure 
into effect ; and, in 1799, he held forth, in language not to be mis- 
understood, this measure, as the reward which he would give the 
Catholics for their support to the union. At this time he had go. 
yerned England for fourteen years, he was supported by great 
majorities in Parliament, and he possessed the unbounded conf- 
dence of the King, and of the people. What other construction, 
then, could his language on the union bear among the Catholics, 
than that of a positive engagement on the part of England to give 
them emancipation, provided they gave the union, in the first instance, 
their support ? No one can say that they formed their expectations 
that this measure would be conceded to them without good grounds 
for doing so; and there ae eee 
¢an maintain that England made no such engagement. 

Having now traced the history of the penal laws and the Catho- 
lics, from the treaty of Limerick down to the union, it remains only 
to make a conclusion of this work, bycollecting the several inferences 
which may be drawn from the facts contained in it. 

In the first place, the Catholics have to complain of three distinct 
breaches of faith by the Government of England—Ist. In the viola- 
tion of the treaty of Limerick; @d. In the recall of Lord Fitz- 
william ; and, $d. In the treatment which they have received since 
the union. 

Secondly, They have to complain of having endured a greater 
share of insult and of oppression than it ever was the lot of any 
other people in any other country to be exposed to. 

Thirdly, They have it in their power to repel all those charges which 
have been e against them for being disloyal to the House of 
Brunswick : Ist, By their conduct in 1715; @dly, By their conduct 
in 1745; Sdly, By their conduct during the American war; and, 
lastly, By their conduct in 1798. 

Fourthly, They have it in their power to show that their clergy 
have, at all times, inculcated sound doctrines of morality, of peace 
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and submission to the Government, and of brotherly affection for 
their Protestant fellow-countrymen. 

Fifthly, They can prove that their religious principles have been 
wholly misunderstood; and that these principles are not in any 
degree repugnant to their duty as loyal subjects, 

Sixthly, This very important inference may be drawn from what 
has already been stated, namely, « that for a long pies of time, 
there has prevailed amongst the Protestants of Ireland a he | 
general inclination to concede to the Catholics a participation wi 
them in constitutional privileges. 

And, lastly, when we consider the effects, direct and collateral, 
of such a penal code as has existed in Ireland, it is not too much to 
say, that it may be laid down as incontrovertibly proved, that to the 
penal code it is, England has to look as the source of all alarm she 
now entertains for the safety of Ireland; and to England Ireland 
has to look for the cause of all the misery and degradation which, at 
this rid even, peculiarly mark her character among the nations of the 

world, 
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LETTER 


TO THE REV. P. ELMSLEY, A.M. 


IN ANSWER TO THE APPEAL 


MADE TO PROFESSOR SANDFORD, 


/ 


AS UMPIRE BETWEEN THE 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 


AND 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


BY D. K. SANDFORD, ESQ. 


. 
PROFESSOR OF GREEK IN THE UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 


Leonato to Dogberry. fie € 
“ All thy tediousness on me ! ha!” 
Much ado about Nothing. 


“ Be assur’d 
“ Thou shalt have justice, more than thou desir’st.” 


Merchant of Venice. 


“The Man’s a Monk, and Monk-like has dreamed, to get a little money— 
give him a handred shillings, that he may not think he has been dreaming for — 
nothing.” Matthew Paris. 


LONDON: 


1822 





Sir, 


I appness this letter to you, as by far the most eminent scholar 
whom the University of Oxford at present numbers on her lists; 
as one, whose name stands high with the world in general forlite- 
rature and genius ; and whose aid, wherever it can be serviceable, 
will not be refused to a fellow-laborer in the cause of Classical 


Education. The appeal that has been made to me, by the anony- 
mous assailant of the Edinburgh Review, in behalf of the open 
Colleges of Oxford, has placed me in rather an awkward predi- 
cament. With every wish and intention to act as an upright 
Judge, the consciousness, that a question so important must now 
be finally determined by my decision, makes me shrink a little 
from the responsibility im by the appellant. I am anxious, 
one 


therefore, to associate some one with me in my office of Arbiter, 
and I see none, whom I can invite to be my assessor on the Bench, 
with greater propriety than yourself. 

in calling upon me as an Oxford man, and considering me as 
much connected with that University as with Edinburgh, the 
(Champion of the open Colleges has exaggerated my claims to the 
character which he has chosen to assign to me. Except that I 
suppose my name to be still on the books of Christ-Church ; that 
I shall bly graduate asa Master; and that I made the Uni- 
versity, for upwards of 3 years, the scene of studies, which, for 
all the assistance I received in them, might as well have been 
conducted at Jerusalem ; I have no title to these fraternal hugs. 
Such is the fullextent of my connexion with Oxford, which was 
my temporary residence, but never my home. I carried with me 
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some paternal, and the general voice of the University has done 
me the honor to testify that I established some pe’ claim, toa 
more intimate union with her interests: but, happily for me, it 
was otherwise ordered ; and I can therefore regard her with no 
other feelings, as far as I myself am concerned, than those of ab- 
solute indifference. Some useful knowlege, a few pleasing 
triumphs, and a large portion of affection and respect towards one 
or two individuals, are mixed up with my Oxonian recollections ; 
but none, I fear, of those local attachments, on which the dis- 
interested Champion, in his impartial rage for justice, seems to 
build with so much confidence of a favorable issue to his suit. 

You, on the contrary, although not on the foundation of a Col- 
lege, have at least made Oxford very much your home, and may, 
consequently, fairly be presumed to be more inflamed with pred. 
iections in favor of the place, and more anxious to see the University 
triumphant in any — that affects her So tnciguach — 
it is, then, to give Champion all possible i » 
ell euyou 0n:tide with me the task of arbitration. While I 
write under this impression, the idea of your zeal must rectify my 
coldness; the Champion will meet with still more than 
he could hope from me in a single capacity, though I confess my 
usual bias towards the weaker party; and the judgment thus 
jointly “comer, (for I shall take care to deliver none but that 
in which you must completely coincide,) will thoroughly satisfy 
the public at large, however widely it may differ from what the 
advocate of Oxford elections appears to expect. 

In all other respects, we that which you are to supply, I will 
not disclaim the character of a competent judge. 1 have sufficient 
general knowlege of Oxonian matters for the purpose, and even 
some slight remembrance of the particular examinations, that form 
one point in the questions to be considered: I have a sincere de- 
sire that we should award the purest justice in the plainest terms, 
and shall take good care, though we must be oracular, not to be 
ambiguous. ‘lhe gentleman of Oxford, whose sentence is self- 
sought, cannot of course have any plea for complaint, whatever 
it may be. And as for his antagonist, as he merrily styles the 
Reviewer, who will probably be somewhat amused at Lading him- 
self paired off with such an opponent, we may give him credit, for 
‘wishing uothing better than a fair discussion, and lock from Aim 
also, for a silent acquiescence in the fiat of our balanced and au- 
thorised tribunal. 

In the very first step of our proceedings, I feel grieved that 
‘we must direct our censure against the conduct of the Cham- 
pion. Observe the striking difference between the modes in 
which he and the Reviewer have commenced their attacks. 
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The Reviewer, whose subject was to lead him to a violent 
condemnation of one part of the Oxford system, begins with 
a warm and rather an exaggerated eulogium on another. He 
tells the. University that, with a few relics of imperfection 
and .absurdity, which blindness alone could overlook, her plan 
of education seems better calculated than any hitherto known 
to attain the true end of the classical studies she encourages. He 
even enters with a sort of enthusiasm into the details of pub. 
lic examinations, and calls upon his readers to consider and 
applaud with him the various merits of the separate parts that 

to compose them. It is after he has thus roused and heated’their 
minds into an admiration of Oxford, and filled and dazzled their 
eyes with all the fervors of his honest commendation, that he 
bids them turn with him a sorrowful glance upon a foul blot that 
tarnishes the picture. This is at least a generous and self-denying 
method of warfare. He invests the object of his confined and 
qualified strictures with all the armor can claim to wear; 
sets her in a high and advantageous posture ; and then comes for- 
ward, with a gallant and coutageous bearing, to point out and 
probe the defects that still continue to weaken and degrade her. 
How different the tactics of the Champion! He begins with 
every attempt to stir up the feelings of his judges, not in favor of, 
but against his self-sought enemy. He would set us glowing with 
a partial warmth, and vibrating in unison with tones of indigna- 
tion. He would arm all our prejudices in his cause, and fearful of 
a cool, deliberate enquiry, exclaims with the poet, 


* Inde vaporata lector mihi ferveat aure !” 


That he has fallen into the hands of arbiters, who will not be 
swayed by passion to injustice, is not his merit, and will scarcely 
turn out for his advantage. Even ‘ his Master Aristotle” might 
have taught him that such tricks as these can take effect on]y on the 
minds of a depraved and self-conceited * audience, and are: worthy 
only of a pleader who is well aware that truth and equity are 
decidedly against him. If the Reviewer, by his method of pro- 
ceeding, has gained the benefit of light and shade, and has height- 
ened the colors of his picture by the power of contrast, he cannot 
be blamed for taking things as they fairly lay before him, and fol- 
lowing the natural course in his descriptions. In ¢his portion of 
the subject, then, our opinion, though I say it with pain, must be 
quite decided against the author of the pamphlet. 

While considering preliminaries, we must also take this oppor- 
tunity of reproving the Champion, once for all, for the numerous 
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puerilities, scattered over the beginning and other parts of his 
work. Not to mention the virulence and foul-mouthed language 
that sit so ill upon this advocate for “ a calm address” and * a 
becoming demeanor,” what else but derision can he expect to 
reward such assumptions as ‘ unceremonious superiority,” “un- 
willingness to stoop,” ‘ sacrifice of fastidiousness,” §c. §c. ‘That 
he actually entertains the feelings thus indiscreetly arrogated: we 
know to be impossible. Six months of patient toil are not be- 
stowed by volunteers upon foes whom they think contemptible. 
The expressions are probably designed to be facetious, but Provi- 
dence, that did not create this person for a wit, does not suffer its 
intentions to be counteracted with impunity. If the Reviewer be 
really the malignant being, that his assailant labors hard to repre- 
sent him, we may conceive his secret satisfaction at the awkward 
and ungainly Brose dev into which the poor tutor has been stung. 
Holding, with Dr. Johnson, that abuse is the reaction upon satire, 
and marks its work to have been done, I acknowledge my surprise 
that the Champion should have so liberally indulged in it. And 
then, for a man of his confessedly small parts to rave about 
“ punishment,” and * fastidiousness,” and “whips that are not to be 
wrapt in velvet,” is almost too distressing to be ludicrous. No one 
knows exactly his own level in the scale of intellect, but surely the 
Champion might have perceived so broad and sensible an inferiority, 
as that in which he stands towards the writer whom he endeavors 
toannoy. The Reviewer, whatever his faults of style or temper, is 
at least brisk, rapid, and amusing: If he does nothing more, he 
always makes one laugh. The Champion is far more likely to 
make one sleep. Some heavy frisking that is meant to be smart, 
and one or two passages, that I more than half suspect to be in- 
tended for ¢loquence, had nearly lulled me into slumbers, which 
would have suited the judicial character thus unexpectedly thrust 
me. 

“iping that this reproof, which we have felt compelled to ad- 
minister, will prepare the Champion for assuming a more modest 
tone in his next publication, let us proceed to the points at issue 
between the parties, or in the elegant language of the pamphleteer, 
to “ the facts that he intends to prove disgracefully false ; and the 
a he intends to prove ridiculously silly.” Strong words these, 

rt. Elmsley! and inconvenient for the party to whom we shall be 
forced finally to apply them! But inventors have always suffered 
in their own machines, and have never been pitied for it. As the 
close Fellow, after some “ embarrassment,” allowable enough in a 
raw writer, has contrived to throw the question into three heads 
or counts for our investigation, it will save us-time-and trouble,— 
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and I have not much of either to y—to fall into the order 
laid down for us. And firstly, for the Gret count : 

Upon this, I must beg you, before we proceed further, to ob. 
serve the dexterous perversion of meaning, by which the Cham. 
pion has transformed what, in the Review, is an obvious truth, in- 
to a flat falsehood in the pamphlet. Place the position of the 
Reviewer, and the count in the pamphlet, side by side, and you 
will perceive the important difference between statements, which 
the Champion, of course with the most honest intentions, would 
represent as one and the same thing : 


REVIEWER. CLOSE FELLOW. 

Tn many of the Coll fitness In Oxford men distinguished 
for caged ae ~. we some none and attauinme ‘, are to be 
particular » diocese, county, | fou in those where 
or kindred. Yet it is amon g eae ir 
Fellows so chosen alone that we are 


to look fur men who really deserve to 


The Champion would make the Reviewer assert that, which 
every one who has heard of the fame of Mr. Elmsley, and that he 
is not the holder of a close fellowship, must know to be false, viz. 
that there are no distinguished members of the University who are 
not holders of fellowships, and those fellowships close. The 
Reviewer has asserted himself that, which is certainly only 
matter of opinion, but is an opinion that we shall presently, I fear, 
be forced to back with the whole weight of our authority, 
viz. that in looking to the Fellows of the University, we shall find 

the holders of close fellowships alone, such persons as he 
conceives worthy to enjoy these places of respectability and pro- 
fit. The Champion, in » would make the Reviewer set the 
members of the close Colleges in opposition to the whole Univer- 
sity: the Reviewer, who probably knew his own meaning a little 
better than his gratuitous interpreter, simply, and in the plainest 
terms, set the members of the close Colleges in opposition to the 
members of the open Colleges, at the same time delivering the rea- 
sons, upon which he accounts for the superiority of the former. 
The misrepresentation, by the Champion, of the Reviewer's 
sentiments, is here too gross to be overlooked, and I adduce it as a 
sample of the candid spirit in which his whole pleading is conveyed. 

Although, however, the Champion has thus perverted the words 
of the Reviewer at the very outset, he reasons upon this count of 
the indictment, with some glimpse at least of his adversary’s 
meaning, and sets about instituting a comparison between the 
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respective members of the close and open Colleges. Had he con- 
ducted this comparison upon the proper grounds, and with a fair 
understanding of the opinion expressed in the Review, we should 
have been spared some chuckling, and a good deal of tedious detail. 
That the members of close Colleges have enjoyed during a given 
period a monopoly of University distinctions is nowhere stated by 
the Reviewer; could not have been intended to be stated by 
any man with his senses about him ; and could not have been ex- 
tracted from the words of the article without a most violent effort 
of dulness, or of something worse. The Reviewer says that we 
must search among the holders of the close fellowships alone for 
persons that really deserve to have obtained such situations, and 
this is the opinion, on the soundness or futility, or, if the Champion 
likes it better, on the truth or falsehood of which, our disagreeable 
office must lead us to decide. 

The proposition is a very simple one, and to those acquainted 
with things and persons at Oxford is of very easy solution. It is, 
certainly, highly disagreeable to be forced, by the indiscretion of 
their Champion, to say any thing disparaging of a class of men, 

whom there exist so many unobtrusive and innocuous indivi- 
duals. But of course we protest, in the most explicit terms, 
rere words being construed into an impeachment of moral 

r, in any of the holders of open fellowships, upon whom 
we are invited to pass judgment. Under such restriction, I 
have no hesitation in proposing it, as our united opinion, that the 
Reviewer is borne out by fact in the truth of his allegation. I 
presume that when the oddone speaks of a person having de- 
served to be eligible to a place of some power and profit, he in- 
cludes in his notion of desert the most distinguished intellectual 
abilities, the maintenance of high and independent principles, 
scholarship that has not been confined to the bare routine of 
University-reading, and that classic spirit and “ enthusiasay” that 
is the uniform result of the study of the ** glorious models of anti- 
guity,” wherever the seed has fallen ona good ground, and nothing 
has intervened to thwart its growth or to impair its vigor. ‘This 


- at least is the sense in which J understand and agree with the 


Reviewer ; nor have I any doubt, from what is known of your 
character, that you will fully and heartily coincide with us both. 
Now, taking the test thus fairly understood, and applying it to the 
Colleges, which the Champion has spontaneously dragged into 
the conspicuous places of the field, to what conclusion mus# 
you and I be driven? Looking to Brasen-nose, as the Champion 
directs us, and giving up Mr. Milman and “his nakedness,” since 
he will have it so, we could point out more than one individual, 
though the loss of its late most eminent and lamented head has 
diminished the number, whose abilities are brilliant, whose pringj- 
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ples are high and independent, whose scholarship is elegant and 
extensive, and whdse mental vigor and enthusiasm are truly classical, 
But when we turn to Oriel and Balliol, as the Champion also di« 
rects us, it is not our fault, as itis not the Reviewer's, that it would 
puzzle us to cull out from the fellows, individuals who would not 
be themselves ashamed and alarmed at the application of such a 
character to them. What name does Oriel, for instance, since the 
Champion fixes upon that College as the peculiar butt of the re- 
view,—what name does Oriel offer, of the smallest weight or 
celebrity, to those, who recollect that Mr. Davison is no longer a 
Fellow, and who are not disposed to acquiesce in the praises of 
Dr. Copleston ? I know, indeed, that in the last Number of the 
Edinburgh Review, whose pages, as being eminently sacred to 
freedom of discussion, must sometimes present conflicting opinions, 
Oriel College has been termed (alas! for hapless speculation !) the 
School of Speculative Philosophy in England; and I have heard 
also, to my no small amusement, of the purring, and perking of 
ears, and other visible demonstrations of delight, with which the 
compliment has been received. Had the compliment really pro- 
ceeded from the same pen which inflicted the previous censure, as 
has been boldly, though I doubt not falsely, asserted in a recent 
publication,’ 1 should conceive the malice of the writer to have 
had in view. this diverting consequence ; but believing, as I do, 
this unwary sentence to have dropped from one of the greatest, but 
certainly the most indulgent writer of the age, whose only weak- 
ness is a prodigality of praise, I can impute it to nothing but pri- 
vate partiality, or extravagant good-nature. You and I, however, 
who are better acquainted with the real state of things, are not to 
be so blinded to the merits of the case, nor deterred from declaring 
our concurrence in the statement, uncompromising as it is, of the 
Reviewer. That his statement is uncompromising and severe to 
the last degree we need not seek todeny. The r eaeeig indeed 
has entered into a minute comparison between the open Col- 
leges and the close, or rather between the open Colleges and one of 
the close. But the Reviewer, whose opinions are much more de- 


cided, does not condescend to any comparison at all. He speaks . 


out, without shrinking or prevarication, what he conceives to be the 
truth, assigning in broad terms some members of intellectual power 
and eminence to the close Colleges, and none at all to the open,—a 
judgment that we may have currently advanced in every 
common-room at Oxford, (those of Oriel and Balliol always except- 
ed,) although you will agree with me in considering it a most un- 
desirable office to be obliged to place it thus solemnly upon record, 
as-that which is to decide the first of the three counts in favor of the 


' Vindicia Analogice, by a Clergyman of Bath. 
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Reviewer, and against his assailant. 1 must add, that if the Cham- 
pion was determined to have a comparison, he might have made it 
upon more extended grounds, between the close and open Colleges. 
When examining the claims of the former, it was a want of bowels 
to overlook the wits of New College, and of candor to omit the 
Westminster students of Christ Church. 

As to the footing upon which the Champion has thought proper 
to stake his comparison, notwithstanding that it occupies eight te- 
dious pages of his pamphlet, it is too ridiculous to occupy much of 
ourattention. Where he found in the Review any reason for sup- 
posing that first classes and University prizes were the criterion, 
which the Reviewer probably intended to strike the balance of me« 
rit between the close and open Colleges, I cannot conjecture. Far 
as that writer pushes his eulogium on the public examinations at 
Oxford, he does not venture to assert that the highest success in 
the Schools proves any thing more in a man’s. favor, than that his 
taste and intellect have been more expanded and matured than they 
could have been by the University method of instruction twenty 
years ago, and that his whole mind must be in a proper state of ca- 
pacity for further progress. He does not speak of the requisites 
for ensuring success as more than causes, and the Champion himself 
admits that they cannot be deemed an opus operatum. But the 
Reviewer has done more. In his faithful picture of the arts subse- 
quently necessary for raising the triumphant candidate for honors 
to the ‘* solid pudding” of the open fellowships, he points with 
minuteness to a train of circumstances, that must counteract, im 
the youthful bosom, all the beneficial influence of its previous libe- 
tal and manly discipline, and reduce the character and intellect, 
however promising before, to the standard of that cast with which 
they aim, at the expense of original bent and native excellence, to 
bé for the future identified. And he contrasts very briefly with 
this description the different effect, which the certainty, that saves 
them from the meanness of stooping, and the necessity of concilia- 
tion, is likely to produce upon the expectants of close fellowships. 
By thus tracing the operation of the canvassing system, as damping 
the energies of free and rising talent, that may have given promise 
of better things, he proves to all but the Champion, that University 
honors could never have entered into his head as the.test of real 
desert in the holders of fellowships. Nor should I suppose that 
the open Fellows themselves will feel much obliged to their friend, 
for so strongly supporting the positions of the Reviewer, by virtu- 
ally confessing that he can find nothing beyond the achievements of 
their youth, to sustain their whole future character and reputation. 
He has fixed them down, fast and motionless, at the very point to 
which their antagonist would nail them. He can show no expan- 
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sion inthe ‘ dud,” nor fruit from the ‘ dlossom.” A few weeks? 
reflection upon this obvious result of his reasonings, might have de. 
livered us from all his operose arithmetic, and curious allotments of 
three men to two honors, and three honors to two men, that resem. 
ble nothing on earth with which I am acquainted, except the famous 
computation of a devil and half to two pigs in the miracle of Sadara, 
But the gentleman was resolved to praise, and has thus been forced 
to take up a posture, that no one would have dreamed of adopting, 
who had any other mode of making out a plausible statement, 
“ Pessimi inimici, laudatores” is a remark that I always believed 
to be just, because it comes from Tacitus, but I never saw its truth 
so strikingly illustrated before. 

The second charge, which the Champion has extracted from the 
Review, and on the merits of which we are next to pronounce, is 
divided by this votary of Cocker into three “ clauses or counts,” 
arranged as follows ; “That in these Colleges where the Fellow. 
ships ought to be open, the elections are grossly partial ;—the exa- 
y are ridiculously oe 3—and the trial merely nominal, 

real road to success lyi h a low, personal, previous can- 
vass.” Qa tie paitiann af tia cadets he ential tegen en iva dl 
home,—as indeed the ideas connected with it must have been long 
familiar to his thoughts,—that we need not seek to deviate from 
dintithin, tn: hicks te ine dtignel i. 

The first clause of this portentous charge is beh ont ot 
way ina very summary and amusing manner. exquisite 
philosophy ef the reasvaing advanced, « Did such a weakness (as 

partiality,) really exist,” says the Champion, “let us calcu- 
avert what results it would the Electors. Surely, to filling 
up the vacancies in their number, either from their own relatives, 
or from the younger part of their own Society.” Of a truth our 
friend, who can count his fingers, should confine his calculations 
to the Oxford Calendar. Moral calculations are beyond his sphere. 
Was therenot one of his aiders and abettors in this unlucky compo- 
sition to suggest, that ate partial.ties are uniformly directed, not 
towards the relatives of this or that individual, whose req 
might give the family party an undue preponderance in rm, 
but cava such hom sufficient address to engage the general 
affections of the body by the true, indiscriminating suppleness of a 
thorough-bred Candidate, and seem likely to bring an accession of 
the staple qualities required in the Society? Each separate Fellow 
mi finer ecay win, omapoon gene Nip mec etn 
his own relation, but how could such pn pal oo 
on the whole mass? Even a cat will and worry. in behalf of 
its own pussikin ; but who ever heard a 
ther to provide fort he kittemof a third ? W hast a clashing of hopes 
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and collision of interests would ensue at the bare hint of such a pro- 
! What spitting, and mewling, aiid scratching, and tearing ! 
abby to tabby—claw for claw! effective operations af the 
sisterhood would stop. Oxford Mathematics go at least far enough 
to have taught the Champion that equal forces, acting in opposite 
directions, could produce nothing but repose. His “ machine,” 
under such circumstances, must stand still,—or, to use another of 
his elegant comparisons, his little “ vessel” must cease its * fer- 
mentations.”’ 

No leas peculiar is the notion, that tutorial affections would guide 
dectors to * fill up the vacancies in their number, from the younger 
part of their own society.” He knows nothing of the human heart, 
who is not aware, that ‘ grins and scrapings,’ and such-like obser- 
vances, are trebly piquant, when tendered inthe shape of voluntary 

. Now, the precious statutes, on this subject, having fallen 
into desuetude, the junior members of a different College have it 
in their power to captivate close or open Fellows by those resistless 
charms of spontaneous obeisance, whose poignancy Oxonian mag- 
nates alone can appreciate. Not so the junior members of their 
own communities. They must cap tutors by the book, The 
cappings are rigidly enforced, but the keenest amateur in this strange 
species of gratification can derive but small refreshment from the 
tokens of reverence, whose omission may be punished by tasks and 
ratings, or even, I suppose, si per etatem liceat, by whipping in the 
buttery. There is nothing to titillate in these legal + genuflections,”’ 
nothing to awaken or encourage partiality, or to overcome the far 
more probable effect of countless irritations, and petty animosities, 
that usually arise from the connection of pye-regulating pedagogues 
with pye-eating undergraduates. So much for the co-existent dia- 
gnostics (I love to quote his pretty phraseology) which the Cham- 
pion would establish as principles of reasoning. 

But *£*let us look to the facts,” says the Champion. I can have 
fo objection to the hint, although, having shown that the dia- 
gnostics proposed for our direction are not worth a straw, I shall 
not think it necessary to examine Ais species of facts, nor can sup- 

that you will care, more than myself, whether any two.of « the 
twenty-five Fellows of Balliol and Oriel, so often referred to,” 
ate brothers, sisters, aunt and nephew, cousins-german (there can 
be no Scotch cousins among them,) or any other kind of relations. 
For general facts, then, 1 would simply state, what must be quite 
notorious to you, that until this rash, though 1 camnet call it Aesty 
eens Sat Seeiens no one at Oxford has ever dreamed 
a moment that the Elections to open Colleges were conducted 

en impartial ; that I myself have heard it put toa Fellow 
of an open College, by a distinguished member of a close College, 

VOL. XXI. Pam. NO. XLI. K 
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that no one knew on what principles he and his colleagues decided 
their elections, and that the open Fellow was unable to reply ; and 
that I have often been treated with the argument, as you also must 
have been, that the Electors in the open Colleges are perfectly 
right to consult their own ease, and the harmony of their several 
common-rooms, rather than the respective merits of the competi 
torsexamined. As for overt acts, if the Champion wi/l have a 
adduced, (since, though not bound to strengthen the Reviewer, we 
must show the grounds upon which our sentence is to be pronoun. 
ced,) I feel compelled to declare, without calling on you to swell 
the catalogue, that enough of these have fallen under my own ob- 
servation to justify the assertion in the Review. I have known, 
for instance, an Elector to have openly avowed, before the exami- 
nations commenced, that he would vote for a particular candidate, 
because he liked his brother. 1 have known, upon another election, 
the candidate who was confessedly the most distinguished for scho- 
larship and talent rejected, because the convenience of the College 
required a mathematician. At one time a man is avowedly oppo- 
sed because he writes quick, and the Fellows are afraid of vivacity; 
at another because he is said to love a joke, and the Fellows are 
afraid of sarcasm. I am well aware that 
vonloas * © raitra yom pucripics 

and they are mysteries too, which it is not very pleasant to be thus 
forced to unravel: but a sense of justice towards the party attacked 
obliges me to remind you of particulars, that might otherwise have 
been left untouched; and whatever uneasy feelings the exposure 
may awaken in the breasts of those concerned, must be imputed not 
to a or me, who only discharge a painful duty, but to the short- 
sighted reasoner who has thus fixed attention upon points, which 
no real friend to Oxford could wish to see discussed, except for 
the purposes. of reproof and reformation. . 

I proceed to consider the mode of examination, which the Re 
viewer styles a solemn farce, and the Champion applauds as a well- 
devised and sufficient test of attainment and ability. Yet, you will 
observe, that not even the Champion, writing under our correction, 
has ventured to say one word for «the Sorites and the Earthquake,” 
as they are called in the Review, that is, I presume, (and evidently 
the Champion agrees in giving the same meaning to the passage) 
for the barbarous logic and childish physics, that form an integral 
portion of this well-devised trial of ably. At this time of day it 


will scarcely be believed, that one part of the examination, on 
whose merits the parties before us are at issue, actualJy consists in 
analyzing the last dribbles of Aldrich, and turning into worse than 
questionable Latin the philosophy of Goldsmith’s. Animated Na- 
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ture. As these points, however, are virtually abandoned in the 
defence, we need not trouble ourselves with more than the compo- 
sition in Latin and English prose, and off hand rendering of Greek 
and Latin, which the Champion considers, very properly, the main 
‘branches of the examination ; which, if wisely and skilfully applied, 
would be the best possible tests of knowledge and talent; and 
which, nevertheless, may be so managed, as to deserve the bein 
classed, according to the words of the Review, with the memorable 
“Earthquake and Sorites,” as farcical items in a trial that is 
merely nominal. 

On the ‘off-hand rendering’ of Greek and Latin authors.I re- 
quest you to observe, and I call upon all who are accustomed to 
act as Examiners to support my opinion, that the bare translation 
of a passage in an ancient Classic, whether it has been previously 
seen by the translator or not, can afford no proof that he either 
quickly apprehends his author, if new to him, or has fully mas- 
tered his meaning and spirit, if an old acquaintance, If there be 
no questioning upon the passage construed, no means adopted by 
the examiner to sift the notions of the candidate, nor opportunity 
allowed to the candidate of explaining, and enforcing, and en- 
larging upon his notions to the Examiner, none in short of those 
ample powers, which the method pursued in the University ex- 
aminations furnishes for ascertaining the real proficiency and 
depth of the aspirants after public honors, the task proposed 
must be, in its own nature, absolutely farcical, This is the real 
“parade,” the true florishing of the weapon, whose use may not 
be’ fully understood, since it is not fairly proved. It can afford 
nothing like a test of either knowledge or ability; and such, in- 
deed, is the expressed judgment of the Champion himself. In his 
hypothetical trial and rejection of the poor Reviewer, whom he 
imagines standing for a fellowship, he has allowed that, “in mere 
construing,” the satirist might perhaps ‘ equal his brother candi- 
dates.” If, therefore, according to the Champion’s own admis- 
sion, 60 ** worthless a tool” as the Reviewer, ‘ without one single 
classical element discernible in his intellectual ar moral character,” 
might stand this branch of the ordeal ypon an equal ns with 
the other competitors, it is evident that it must be utterly defective 
and useless as a criterion of merit ; and thus the composition in 
Latin and English will alone be left, the sole portion of the exami- 
nation, which the Champion can, with any consistency, affect to 
defend, and to the consideration of which he must. now allow me 
to pass : 

Utor permisso, caudeque pilos ut equine 
Paulatim vello, et demo unum, demo etiam unum! 
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and I am much mistaken, if, by the time that we have done with 
him I shall leave a single hair in his tail. 

In mercy to you and to myself, and I might add, to the redoubt. 
able Champion, I shall spare you the fine writing about the A 
gus, St. Paul, and the imagination of Goths, with which he has 
mystified this part of the subject. Summary reasoning is the 
style of authority, and I hope to decide the present question 
in a manner as plain and tangible as that which I have employed 
with all the rest. I put it to yourself, as a writer of some stand. 
ing, and to all who have any knowledge-or practice in the art of 
composition, whether a school-boy theme of four pages, perhaps 
on a subject that would require a volume, can afford a fair criterion 
of either genius or facility. "Who does not know that the dozing, 
ptiggish, methodical young man, whose “blossoms” are so effec- 
tually “ set,” that there is no chance or ise of ulterior develope- 
ment, is just the person to produce such a tame and stunted theme, 
as the Fellows of the open Colleges are just the persons to mis- 
take for a very excellent and admirable essay? Mamma’s own 
darling boy, who mends his pen and writes a pretty letter about 

or sentiment, is sure to turn praiseworthy periods upon 
* truth,” or “ fame,” or any similar topic, that may be tacked on 
to any imaginable thesis." And will the Fellows of the open 
Colleges pretend to say that such an exercise is fit to form a com- 
ponent part of a great examination, or to assist in drawing a jus 
conclusion? A post-horse might beat a racer for a hundred yards, 
but what member of the jockey-club would call this an equitable 
trial of comparative spirit, or bottom, or speed? 

Nor must we forget, what has been already hinted at, that after 
the compositions, such as they may be, have completed, their 
metits are submitted to a very peculiar class of critics and judges. 
This, however, is a consideration, to which I should not have in- 
vited ‘your attention, had I not been forced to do so by the Cham- 


1 I suppose ZI shall be charged, as I understand the Reviewer to have 
been, with a particular personal application, in this sketch of a candidate 
likely to prove successful in the species of examination, which precedes 
election to an open Fellowship. I think it right, therefore, to disclaim most 
solemnly all intention of aiming a blow at any individual. I have no re- 
sentments to gratify; nor have I yet come into contact with a single person, 
whose hostility or triumphs could provoke me to a public or private attack. 
My blood might “stir,” to “rouse a lion,” but certainly not “ to start a 
Hare.” The description is meant to be as general, as I believe that in the 
Review to have been. Ican say no more. Ifany “ deer” feel “strick- 
en,” Le must “ go weep,” but neither he nor his friends have a right to com- 
plain. May one not draw the picture of a fool but every bedy, whose con- 
ceit ottruns his discretion, must cry out, like Sir Andrew in the play, 
* That’s me, I warrant you!” 
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pion. He has chosen to give us some specimens of his own criti- 
cal qualifications ; and since, although styling himself the member 
of a close College, he has so identified himself in cause and charac- 
ter with the members of the open Colleges, that we may fairl 
conceive him identified with them in taste and abilities also, { 
cannot err in taking it for granted that Ais opinions and judg- 
ments must yield tolerable data for ascertaining what, under similar 
circumstances, would be the stamp of their discernment and deci- 
sion. ‘Turn your attention, then, with me, tothe exquisite sam- 
ples of his knowledge and sagacity, which I shall lay before you, 
and learn how admirably fitted he and his « parallels” must be to 
pronounce upon the merits of rival compositions. 

In talking of the ** views and aspirations, brighter and nobler” 
than mere prospects of temporal interest or pecuniary advantage, 
that are ‘¢to animate a Scotchman’s exertions in the field of learn- 
ing,” the Reviewer has the following passage : ** We may at least 
hold up to his ambition those high hopes and purified desires, that 
have filled and fired exalted souls in every age. Present eminence, 
and future fame—be they shapes or phantoms, illusions or reali- 
ties—have this solid and permanent advantage—they will ever be 
for generous spirits the cheap substitute of , oat impulses; and 
as an easy purchase of national distinction, may be promised with- 
out fear, as they may be paid without extravagance.” 

Now for the critique. ‘Were * Fame’ his subject (the Re- 
viewer's)” says the Champion,—« but it has been so already ; and 
after preluding with hopes and aspirations, ‘the Diapason ended 
full in’ cheapness. Proh Gloria! Where can this be paralleled ? 
Perhaps, though I doubt it, in Cobbett.”"—The Champion’s pro- 
claimed ‘ fastidiousness,” then, is thus violently outraged, not by 
the conception of the passage, for of course he cannot be offended 
at a notion, sanctioned by all that is ennobling in human nature, or 
sacred in classical authority, but by the expression—the innocent 
and unpretending adjective, which, he fondly hopes, may be found 
an easy victim, as unable, by the received philosophy of language, 
to stand by itself. It is cugap that grates upon the delicate fibres 
of this sipper of green tea. Unfortunate Burke! Imbecile prop 
of the detested Noun! He too must fall beneath the tremendous 
castigation of the Oxonian Aristarchus. In that celebrated pas- 
sage, which has hitherto been ranked with the finest in the ish 
language,—in that passage, where the unavenged wrongs of the 
murdered Queen of France call forth his indignant apostrophe to 
chivalry and his lament for its decline,* he too, unconscious 


' Reflections on the French Revolution. 
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of the destined lash, has ventured, after ** preluding” with « orbs,” 
and ‘¢ visions,” and ‘generous loyalty,” and ‘subordination of 
the heart,” and the “ pride of Europe extinguished for ever,” to 
swell the “ Diapason” with “the unbouglt grace of life, the 
CHEAP defence of Nations, the nurse of manly sentiment and 
heroic enterprise is gone !”—E quote from memory, but E feel 
sure that 1 quote correctly. They are words which must be 
written on the heart of every one, but the Champion of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. 

Burke has been usually esteemed, not only an orator of exalted 
fancy, but an eminent master of the English tongue, and especially 
powerful and happy in his choice and application of a nervous 
diction. FE have little doubt that the Reviewer had in view the 
passage I have quoted, in adopting the fatal monosyllable, that 
has exposed him to the formidable satire of his antagonist, and that 
he conceived the mine, in which he was digging, so pure and clas- 
- sical, that none would be found willing to asperse the virgin ore 
extracted from its wealth. Of course Burke and he must now stand 
equally condemned. The Champion has said that they are wrong ; 
and who, on points of taste, would argue with the Champion ? 

But, perhaps, it is the conception of the passage, after all, that 
has had some share at least in rousing the Champion’s indignation. 
He may not be fond of cheap impulses applied to himself, nor 
approve of their application to others. He may think that the best 
part of the Olympian prize was, not the few twigs of olive, that, 
in the eyes of Greece, raised mortals to the level of the gods, or 
the place in Pindar’s poetry, that rendered their fame eternal, but 
the five hundred drachms from the Athenian treasury, and the 
public maintenance for life, that were the substantial fruits of 
victory. Nay, he may quote classical authority to second him, 
and extract the only Biot from the funeral oration in Thucydides 
as the text and rule of his opinion. The o¢éamos otépavos—the 
“profitable crown”—he may esteem, with Pericles, the most 
effective stimtulus to virtue. Thus it is that some men turn a clas- 
sical education to good account, and have an eye to the useful in 
every branch of literature or knowledge. And thus, too, we may 
at last discover what the Champion means by that absence of clas- 
sic elements which he imputes as the vital fault of the Reviewer's 
intellectual character. Far be it from us to decide whether accuser 
or accused is more justly blameable on so delicate a point. Per- 
haps, as the world goes, the Champion’s commercial estimate of 
stimulants may have more practical truth; and it doubtless ac- 
cords much better with the views, which his own situation must 
inspire. He is probably some youth possessed with a very laud- 
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able anxiety for getting forward in the paths of patronagesome 
fellowling, who had * rather” not “be a kitten and cry mew” 
any longer. An attack upon the Edinburgh Review is likely to 
help him out. of his obscurity, and, notwithstanding the ennui, 
with which this task afflicts me, he has my best hopes and wishes, 
that nothing may impede his progress to a Deanery. He is right 
upon the track, that has been trodden by others before him, 


"Iorw yag ty tobrw medi- 
Ap baspoviov 468 Ew" 


May no unlucky stumbling-block prove fatal to his onward course ! 
On his own vis inertia he may reckon with security. 

But he must not impinge upon the crusts of criticism. Besides 
the indiscreet condemnation of Burke, already noticed, our duty 
towards the Reviewer must oblige us to advert to some further 
comments upon his style, equally unfortunate. Now that we are 
upon this subject, we may as well view the several passages toge- 
ther. Like Junius I will « collect” for you “the scattered sweets,” 
though I will not say whose * sense” their “ united virtue” is to 
“ torture.” 

The Reviewer has said that taste and genuine enthusiasm 
should lead the scholar, in studying the models of antiquity, rather 
to imitate than worship, rather to emulate than imitate.” The 
Champion sneers at this mode of expression, and has a facetious 
“friend” who “well” observes that it will “ read just as well 
backwards as forwards.” If this very funny person sinned against 
knowledge, and intended to get the Champion into a scrape, we 
must say that the sooner the latter shall strike him off the list of 
his ** friends,” the better will it be for his interests. If, on the con- 
trary, he joked in honest ignorance, we must mark our consterna- 
tion and concern that there should exist two persons in the University 
of Oxford unable to follow the Reviewer to the classical sources, 
from which not only his expression, but his sentiment appears to 
have been drawn. In the first place, the words, at least to my 
apprehension, convey no “ definition of enthusiasm,” but rather 
a direction as to the proper end and genuine uses of ancient litera- 
ture; and secondly, the spirit of the remark is evidently taken 
from Bolingbroke, as the diction is borrowed, almost directly, from 
Boileau. In his precepts for translation Boileau has said that “a 
good writer will jouster contre Toriginal, rather imitate than 
translate, and rather emulate than imitate,” and Bolingbroke, 
expanding a maxim, fraught with real philosophy, and transferring 
it to his own object, the use of historical study, has added, * Now, 
to improve by examples is to improve by imitation: We must 
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catch the spirit, if we can, and conform ourselves to the reason of 
them ; but we must not affect to ¢ranslate servilely into our con. 
duct the particular conduct of those o and great men, whose 
images history sets before us.’* The Reviewer ied to the 
study of Classical Literature that, which Bolingbroke has applied 
to the study of History, and, though both have transfused into 
their observations the lively language of Boileau, there is no 
plagiarism in either one case or the other. Great writers givea 
currency to sentences as well as words, and make them pass as a 
in the republic of letters. It seems, however, that there may be 
critics found to question the value of any thing, and to deny the 
authority of any stamp or supersctiption. 

Burke, Bolingbroke, and Boileau,—all at one fell swoop! How 
was the Reviewer to escape? I even begin to tremble for myself. 
Although I have avoided, with all possible care, any interference 
with the rhetorical department of the Champion, I am not sure 
that he may not pick holes in my simple style, and tell us that our 
judgment is not drawn up according to the Oxford rules of com- 
position. But at least I have substantiated my statement, in show- 
ing that the canioris of criticism, by which the themes prodaced at 
these examinations for fellowships will probably be tried, are of a 
very peculiar complexion. 

here is only one other morsel that need be considered, to prove 

still further the knowledge and judgment of the Champion. His 
last condemnation of the style of the Reviewer is conceived as 
follows :—**He may persist in writing such enigmas instead of 
sentences as ‘the Stocks and Bardi of alternate annotation,’ and in 
teckoning ‘local knowledge’ among the ingredients of literary 
fame.”——The latter clause of this remark merely shows the writer 
to be unacquainted with an amusing fairy tale, for which I most 
sincetély pity him, as I pity every man that loses a laugh; but 
the first clause is either a piece of affected ignorance, for the sake 
of a sorry jest in the Appendix, or forms the most melancholy in- 
Stance of confined acquitements upon record. Were he as well 
versed in Commentators, as I am forced to be, he must have 
known that Stipites, or Stocks, and Bardi, or * dull and senseless 
fellows,” are the epithets, which these courteous gentlemen, in 
their ‘* alternate annotations,” ate constantly bestowing on each 
other. Nay, had he but turned up the octavo edition of Ains- 
worth’s Dictionary, which is not mtich dearer than the Oxford Ca- 
lendar, he tiust have found ¢ Bardus, a, um, adj. ‘* Dull-witted, 
foolish, heavy, slow,” with Ciceronian authority for its use. It is 
precisely the epithet, which the Reviewer, who seems 80 fond of 
assigning the most significant predicate to every subject, would 


* Letter ILL on the study of History. 
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undoubtedly apply to the Champion, were he writing a Latin 
comment = his letter, and, for aught that we have seen, I fear 
that we could not deny the justice of the application. 

Having now considered very fully the mode of examination 
which prevails in the open Colleges, it can hardly be nec 
for me to add, either upon your part or my own, that the Reviewer 
appears to be entirely borne out by fact in all that he has 
concerning it; and that, whatever we may think of the zeal, we 
have no great reason to admire the discretion of the gentleman, 
who has endeavoured to defend it. His Pindar might have taught 
him, that silence is often not only the safest, but the soundest 
policy. I should hasten to another subject, were my attention 
not arrested by a patagraph, introduced into this part of the pam- 
phlet, and which, for several reasons, demands a little animad- 
version. 

“Some,” says the author, “ may be inclined to think, that 
literary attainments alone should be required from a candidate, 
and be disposed to join issue on the propriety of taking his moral 
character into the account. ‘To these the answer is plain. Sound 
principle and common sense, the nature of our establishments, the 
object of our institution, and (I doubt not) the will too of the 
founders, seem to concur in forcing us to look for both.”.So far 
the Champion is unquestionably right. I cannot, indeed, suppose, 
that any body would be foolish enough to dispute his position, and 
to deny, that in electing to a fellowship, the voters are bound im 
duty and conscience to consider, not with a spirit of prudery or 
inquisitorial harshness, but fairly and honestly to consider, the 
moral character of candidates. I am very much mistaken if the 
writer of the pamphlet anticipated any objection to so reasonable 
an assumption as this, or inserted the passage with any other view 
than for the sake of stringing together a series of insinuations 
against the private character of an individual, in whose reputation 
I take a natural interest. I am led to this conclusion from the 
curious and complete coincidence that exists between the language 
of the « Letter,” and that of a previous publication, evidently pro- 
ceeding from the same hand, to which my attention was attracted 
by a foolish calumny against myself, that adorned its pages. ‘The 
said publication, under the proud title of the «Oxford Review,” 
of course comprised the whole * disposable talent” at present afloat 
in the University. Such talent as the Champion’s could not be 
omitted ; and besides, the strictures on the Edinburgh Review, 
contained in the Number that fell into my hands, are proved to 
have dropped from the same ingenuous pen, which traced the 
“Letter,” by several indisputable tokens. There is the same 
soreness and wriggling under the lash of the Reviewer; the same 
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blunder about Erigéna, which I shall presently notice in the “ Let. 
ter ;” and, above all, the same strain of slanderous imputation, and 
hints of loose habits and religious scepticism, and unfitness for 
the company of open Fellows, aimed against an object of the 
writer’s fear or envy, or dislike. Now, in the “ Oxford Review,” 
this object is too distinctly specified to be mistaken, and therefore 
I apprehend that we cannot be wrong in believing, that the less 
palpable hits in the present pamphlet are directed, with equal 
purity of intention, against the * young man,” almost named in its 
predecessor, of whom I know something, and you must know 
something too, and who lately finished at Oxford a career, that 
could have given pain to none but his enemies. Should this sus- 
picion be just, and should the allusions of the Champion be really 
intended for that young man, whose sins, whatever they may be, 
were never those * cold-blooded malignity, or rancorous jealousy, 
—whose ‘low debauchery” consisted in a free and intimate society 
with all the persons most distinguished for rank, talent, and accom- 
plishment, that his time and College could boast,—and whose 
‘ besotted infidelity” consists in a warm and zealous attachment 
to sound theology and practical religion, unstained by bigotry, 
hypocrisy, or cant,—it will be our imperious duty to express our 
horror at so wicked and preposterous a libel. In this case the 
characters of Liar, SLANDERER, and Cowarp, must be trans- 
ferred from the brow of the Reviewer to that of his anonymous 
assailant. This is the only warmth, into which I have been be- 
trayed, but it is coldness itself to what your honest indignation 
would prompt, were the sentence to be worded by yourself. The 
same titles shall be branded on the front of the defamer, as soon 
as he shall venture to reveal it, even although it should half-disarm 
severity to see that ‘it is no lion, but Snug the joiner” who ap- 

. There is but one consideration, that can induce me to 
retract this resolution. If the writer of the pamphlet be really a 
female, as some peculiarities of style and disposition have induced. 
many to suppose,—although Miss should not be so pert,—my 
habitual gallantry will prevent me from ascribing her delinquen- 
cies to anything worse than the sexual love of scandal, and pro- 
pensity to tattle. 

‘¢ But it is more than time,” says the pamphlet, ¢¢ to return to the 
last clause of the Reviewer’s accusation, in which he tells us, that 
the Examination is merely nominal, the real road to success lying 
through a low previous personal canvass.” 

You will perceive that the justice of this impeachment depends 
so entirely upon the truth of the two charges previously discussed, 
that we have, in fact, already pronounced as to its merits. It is 
literally compounded of both the other clauses, and should not, 
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even upon the Aldrichian principles of true division, which the 
Champion might have been expected to remember, have been 

from them. If the trial be a mere farce, as the Oxonian’s 
6wn statements prove, and if instances of gross partiality be fre- 
quent, and notorious, and never until now denied, it is merciful in 
the Reviewer,—and we cannot wish to aggravate the spirit of his 
imputations,—to ascribe then: to nothing worse than a love of 
homage and obsequiousness, that is the too common result of a 
monastic life and habits. It is no answer to the Reviewer’s asser- 
tion to say, that * the non-resident electors form, in the Societies spo- 
ken of, usually at least one half of the body.” Country-clergymen, 
or Town-lawyers, come up to these elections more as a matter of 
ceremony, to see their friends, and have a common-room jollifica- 
tion, than with any serious intentions of sifting candidates, or much 
care for the result. It is their annual ploy, and nothing more. 
Even were the Examinations “strict” and ‘ searching,” which 
they are not, it is not likely that much share in them would be 
allowed to those, who are rusted in their Greek and Latin; and 
even were it possible to believe that the wish to see “the body 
they belong to, ornamented with distinguished men” could be a 
current motive in a place, where “talent” is esteemed * a bond of 
union cbnoziously personal,” there would not, in general, be any- 
thing but University honors to mark out for their choice these 
“distinguished men,” and University honors, as the Champion 
himself declares, are often thrown out of consideration altogether. 
What then is left us to infer, but that the onus of admission or 
rejection must devolve upon ‘the resident and canvassed bre- 
thren ?” and, according to that which we have seen to be the 
mode and usual result of the elections, what milder theory can be 
hazarded, than that ‘* personal canvass,” and complete devotedness, 
must be the main springs to actuate and determine them ? 

With regard to the Oriel Elections for the year 1821, and the 
particular case introduced, with so much delicacy and discretion, by 
the Champion, I can but say, that did I conceive the Reviewer to 
have aimed a blow at any individual, or to have intended personal 
applications of any sort in this passage of his paper, I should consi- 
der, if not the half-year’s labors of the costive Fellow, at least the 
snatches of broken and interrupted leisure, which I have been able to 
bestow on his performance, as absolutely wasted. ‘The writer, 
whose satire could descend to such game as a couple of probationers, 
might be a very fit object for the attacks of the Champion, but 
could never have deserved from me a moment’s thought, or from 
you and me a judicial vindication. 


' Vide Appendix, p. 69. 
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Vindication I well may callit, as faras we have yet proceeded, since 
both on the first head we were obliged to coincide with the Re. 
viewer, and on the three * clauses or counts”’of this second head 
I fear we must affirm that “ the partiality of the electors, the insuffi. 
ciency of the test, the farce of the examination,” instead of being 
“ false,” ‘*despicable,” and ¢¢ injurious” accusations, as Oxonian 
— ss styles them, have been only too well grounded, and too 

lly proved. 

F usjelen however, to reach at last a part of our enquiry, where 
we can have the satisfaction of agreeing with the Champion. The 
violent and indecotous ge, by which one paragraph of the 
Reviewer’s invective is dishgured, may have precedent to counte- 
nance, but has nothing to excuse it. Without imputing it to 
“ bad feeling,” or * studied virulence,” or  ill-requited passion” 
—(on that point, by the way, it would as well become Oxford to 
be silent,}—or any other motive than high spirits and a propensity 
to jesting, our condemnation must be unhesitating, explicit, and 
severe. It is no justification, in our eyes, to remember that 
worse offences, of the same kind, had been committed by the 
* distinguished Head,” whose works the close Fellow has for- 
gotten to sum up with that elegant and amiable attack upona 
living clergyman, which set so pleasant an example to an admiring 
University of the orthodox mode in conducting literary warfare, 
or to preceive that the Reviewer’s worst delinquencies are mere 


milk-and-water to the frenzied biiterness of the Champion him- 
self. The Reviewer had no right to forget the mighty master of 
Athenian mirth and wisdom— 


Aowogsicben F ob woémes 

"Avbpas momtas womrep aoromwAsdas," 
and that he at least must be included in the spirit of a precept, which 
should govern more than poets in the sport of the intellectuai arena. 
Under such an impression he would have especially avoided a 
certain foul similitude, by which I fear he was rogue enough to 
insinuate something else than mental peculiarities in the objects 
of his satire. Notwithstanding the maxim of Aristotle,* ‘ad the 
great authority conveyed in the very appropriate motto’ to 2 pam- 
phlet already noticed, I cannot esteem’ natural defects a proper 
theme for ridicule. 

But while we thus heartily concur with the Champion in con- 
demning the coarse language of one part of the Review, and only 
wish that he too had practised as he preaches, we must not suffer 
him to represent a writer upon ‘ Classical Education” as wandering 


Aristophanis Rane. * De Poetica—§ 11. Edit. Tyrwhitt. 
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from his subject by adverting to a state of things at Oxford, when 
of the importance of ancient literature, and the best 
means of promoting the study of it in a dfferent quarter. I grieve 
to think that any member of a learned Body should state it as his 
waking opinion, that there is ‘no one natural connection” be- 
tween ‘places and persons” devoted to the same good cause, and 
mutually interested in each other’s welfare. This is not the senti- 
ment of ‘*a man, a real man, just as whole in heart as in under- 
standing,” as the Champion modestly designates himself and his 
brother Collegians. Throughout the great fraternity of literature, 
every individual has a common stake and interest in the general 
ity. For myself, without one personal motive for being 
attached to Oxford as an University, I can never cease to rejoice 
in her improvement and exult in her distinction; and I only do 
her justice in believing that all her best and brightest sons are 
inspired with the same feelings towards the seat of science 
and learning, with which I am now more immediately connected. 
Nor can we much commend. the prudence of the pamphleteer 
in starting off, at this point of his tirade, to «¢ restir the ashes” of 
the former controversy between Oxford and the Edinburgh Re- 
view. If he wished to tickle Dr. Copleston, he had better not 
have revived the memory of a paper-war, which the Doctor can 
never see or eat a barn-door fowl’ without remembering. If to 
extol Oxford were his object, he at least should not have appealed 
to a person educated within the walls of that University for his 
judgment on the question. Whatever uninstructed lookers-on 
might have thought of the issue of that debate, you and I are well 
aware of how much bold misrepresentation and florid coloring 
was necessary for making out a plausible answer to the home- 
thrusts of the Review. Nay, even at this day, we know what is 
the real state of Oxonian Mathematics, and that the fooleries, 
and far from harmless fooleries, of Aldrichian logic, as absurd as 
«the dictates of Aristotle” when “listened to as infallible decrees,” 
are still gravely played off, as an indispensable amusement in the 
Schools. We know too that, however soon the present examining 
“ Machine” might be devised or set a-going by the “ ingeni 
madmen,” (as the Champion, in his sly way, affects to call them,) 
who had the merit of inventing it, it 1s only of tate that it has 
come into that full swing and operation, which, in some measure, 
deserves the praises of the northern critics. In truth, to the spi- 
rited strictures of those critics the whole spring and impulse that 
regenerated Oxford must mainly be attributed. To them she 
owes a debt of gratitude, which the rising generation can never 


See the Edinburgh Review upon the Doctor's eloquence. 
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sufficiently repay. ‘The deification of her Champion might have 
decently been spared, but the beneficial correction of her Censors 
should always be acknowledged with humility and thankfulness, 

As to the difference of opinion, between the present Reviewer 
and his assailant, respecting the literary merits of the Author of 
«¢ Discourses on Predestination” it is a delicate matter for us to inter. 
fere. Except, however, for the remarkable omission, in enumerati 
the works of Dr. Copleston, of the pamphlet which his friends must 
wish forgotten, I should be tempted to. believe that the difference is 
only apparent. The chief distinction seems to be, that the attack of 
the Reviewer is more honest and direct than the implied and lurking 
satire of the Champion. I am not acquainted witha more unmanly 
and abominable piece of sarcastic personality than is contained in 
that apotheosis athe Doctor, which constitutes a part of his friend’s 
pretended pan But the Champion has odd notions of the 
offices of friendship. To take this portly divine,—this new Zeix 
Oxoniensis,’—and perch him on a high joint-stool, with a night 
cap of clouds, “ peering” into the depths of the firmament, is an 
outrage that violates all rules of fair and civilized hostility. ‘This 
fighting in a mask is that which J should term cowardice ;— 
another subject on which the Champion’s notions are likewise 
singularly odd. 

For,—will it be believed ?—the same unfortunate Reviewer to 
whom are ascribed * headstrong rashness,” “ pertinacity of bold- 
ness,” and half-a-dozen other qualities, which nothing but Oxford 
logic could reconcile with personal apprehensions, is charged by 
the Champion with cowarpice. To understand and enjoy the 
full humor of this ingenious imputation, you must call to your 
recollection that the Reviewer was a single, unsupported writer, 
giving the fiercest and most forcible expression to opinions, which, 
he must have been quite sure, would draw down upon him the 
open or concealed aversion of a whole University. You must 
remember, that, although obliged, by the nature of the work in 
which his paper appeared, to print anonymously, he took no pains 
to shroud himself in secrecy, and even threw out obvious and 
intelligible signals to the foe, that might guide their forces to the 
tight quarter for attack. You must observe that he gave the most 
difficult but decisive proof of genuine courage, by braving, in 
the cause of public good, accusations, certain to be urged, of 
vanity and malice. And, if all this be not sufficient to shield him 
from. the slanders of an author, whose “ great revenge” has dis- 


? Such was the title given by the ancients toa person that was greot in 
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played so indiscriminate a stomach,” and who seems ‘to have 
imagined that ‘let there be gall enough in his ink, though he 
wrote with a goose-pen, no matter,”—the Champion himself: has 
armed us with an argument, which, with him at least, must be 
conclusive. His postscript informs me of a magnanimous offer, 
made by him to the Reviewer, of suppressing the pamphlet, that 
had cost so many sleepless weeks and neglected meals in its con- 
coction, and that it is to the Reviewer’s blind rejection of the 
proffered grace, that the public stands indebted for its diversion, 
and I for the soporiferous task of crushing stingless imbecility. 
Now, whatever you, or I, or the world at large, may think of 
the quantity of nerve required for this exertion, there is surely 
one person, whose opinion of the battery prepared and threatened 
must fill him with wonder at the hardihood, that could thus defy 
and even summon its discharge. 

The reasoning, on which the Champion grounds this charge of 
cowardice, is quite in his own style,—that is, despite of Aldrich, 
the reverse of syllogistic. It seems that in the later impressions 
of the article assailed, we shall find the allusion to those “ obscene 
verses in a newspaper, and Discourses on Predestination” which 
are among the recent literary triumphs of an open College, altered 
into “learned drivelling, and marrowless inflation,” and that we 
are bound to impute the change to an emotion of fear. Was 
there no other motive which the Champion could have thought 
of? What would he say to the interposition of some friend, 
might be goodnatured enough to think well of the * Discourses?” 
What to the possibility that the Reviewer might deem the satire too 
confined, and wish for expressions that would embrace a wider 
circle? « Od’s lifelings, we took him for a coward, but he’s the 
very devil incarnate !”'"—And, as to the second ‘ exquisite rea- 
son,” how could any man in his senses venture to advance it? 
What cognisable difference is there between accusing a man of 
taking pains ‘< first to misrepresent, and then revile,” and of ‘ mis- 
representing in order to revile,” except that the latter is a neater 
and more rythmical phrase? If one action, following another, 
shall necessarily and evidently depend upon it, or, in other words, 
if one writer cannot revile another without first misrepresenting 
him, the plain narrative of the facts, in their succession, will point 
the relation between cause and effect as strongly as the closest and 
precisest form of words that could be devised. We need only 
add that it is equally absurd in the Champion to allege a difference 
of specification in the two attacks on Dr. Copleston. He is speci- 
fied in one as much as in the other, because he is as well, or bet- 


' Sir Andrew again. 
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ter known as the antagonist of the Edinburgh Review, than 2s 
author of «* Discourses upon Predestination.” 
The third and Jast division of the subject, or that notion dropped 
by the Reviewer, which the Champion *had intended to prove 
; silly,” need mot long detain us. Whether the Edu 
cation Committee, by overhauling the statutes of particular Colle. 
ges, animadverting upon flagrant violations of the same, and cal- 
ling back the Electors to the true spirit of their fundamental laws, 
would do a lasting service to the University, is a problem, which, 
a8 it is mot very likely to be solved, does not merit much conside- 
cation. There are at least reasons enough to justify a wish for 
the experiment. But there are four things connected with this 
paragraph of the Champion’s letter, which force themselves upon 
our observation. Zhe frst is a fine instance of that peculiar mode 
of sly detraction, which he calls “ backing of his friends.” He is 
reasoning on the various methods, in which the members of the 
Education Committee might be expected to exercise their powers. 
** Are they to call on the present Fellows, to state why they were 
preferred ; as the jealous madman questioned his child, on its 
reminiscences of its own conception ?”"—-What can he intend to 
insinuate by this apposite allusion, but that the elected Fellows 
ave quite as ignorant, and must be quite as ignorant of any good 
reasons for their election, as a madman’s infant of the manner of 
its own formation in the womb? Nay, unless we adopt the Re- 
viewer's theory, we must all share in the same ignorance. As 
the embryo-ideot is begotten, so the sateiannliian is elec- 
ted, but the how or the why will be beyond the reach of our saga- 
city s— 
We know the things are neither rich nor rare, 
But wonder how the devil they got there ! 


The remainder of these four things consists of three discoveries, 
of the highest importance to science and the State, which we must 
rejoice to see Pn er u such excellent authority. Of 
these the first belongs to the departments of Chemistry and Pneu- 
matics, and will of course command the immediate attention of 
Sir Humphry Davy and Professor Leslie, viz. ‘That it is in posse 
—a thing possible—to catch, collect, and decypher, the echoes of 
long past renderings, and the ashes of forgotten themes.”*—This 
decyhering of echoes will be very pretty sport, in the winter even- 
ay! the natural philosophers of Oxford. 

second is of great moment to Geographers, and must pro- 
duce, when announced, a considerable sensation, viz. “That a 
Mourns for the Nicer, though it is not said where, which has so 


* Vide Letter, &e. p. 57. 
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long been ¢ loudly and arrogantly called for’ is at length ascertained 
to be én esse.” 

The third, while it bears, in some degree, upon. the interests of 
the State, will cast, I grieve to add, no small reflection upon the 
southern Universities, viz. ** That the gentlemen of the House of 
Commons, who form the Education Committee, are, to a man, 
ignorant of Greek.”* As far as the distinguished Chairman of that 

ittee is concerned, I fear I must, upon the best possible au- 
thority, contradict the truth of this discovery ; but, of course, this 
need not affect the general credibility of the statement. Now, al- 
though it may be quite unnecessary for a Member of the House of 
Commons to be conversant with particles and metres, no public 
man would be the worse of a littke Homer and Demosthenes, nor 
do I know how the Tutors of the English Colleges, through whose 
hands so many of the gentlemen in question must have passed, 
will answer to their consciences for having neglected to instruct 
their pupils in the primary elements of a liberal education. 

Thus have we considered, one by one, the portentous charges 
of the Oxford Pamphleteer against the Edinburgh Review. I 
should be sorry to couch our final judgment in terms at all pro- 
portioned to the deserts of the Champion; but since his accusa- 
tions against the Editor and Writer of the article impeached have 
been conceived, except for the trifling ingredients truth and justice, 
very much in the style and spirit of the ingenious Dogberty, I 
think we may reply to them, in the language of Don Pedro, 
« First, we ask thee what they have done ; thirdly, we ask thee 
what’s their offence ; sixth and lastly, why they are committed ; 
and, to conclude, WHAT YOU LAY TO THEIR CHARGE!” 

There are still, however, two or three little riders tacked on to 
the main accusations, which we must consider, in order that none 
may have to say that we left a single point unexamined. In these, 
as in more important particulars, it will be our fate, because our 
duty, to support the assertions made by the Review. 

«I understand not,” says the Champion, how the University 
can have taken away from Locke, what it can neither give nor take 
from any one—a studentship of Christ Church.” Is the name of 
the University never applied to the acts of a College ? When we 
say that Locke was at the University of Oxford, do we not mean 
that he was at the College of Christ Church? Or, if common par- 
lance be too indefinite for the comprehension of this close and cri- 
tical Fellow, can he not understand that the Reviewer charges the 
expulsion of Locke, not on a decree of Convocation, or any other 
public exercise of University power, but upon the spirit and 


' Vide Letter, Kc. p. 48. 2 Ibid. 
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“ feeling” of the University? And would Christ Church have 
dared to execute her vengeance on the advocate of liberty, had the 
sentiments of the University run as high in favor of liber- 

er | and freedom, as they ran in favor of their opposites ? 
gain, the Champion cannot understand how the — and feel- 
ing of the University were concerned in refusing Johnson the de. 
gree of M.A., although he quotes the express narrative by Boswell, 
that Dr. Adams, when applied to, to know whether such a favor 
could be ome: thought it too great a favor to be even asked, 
though Johnson had made so great a figure in the literary world. 
If it were not the known and unalterable spirit of the University, 
that induced Dr. Adams to put this decided negative upon so pro- 
tad a proposal, to what cause shall we ascribe his conduct ? Had 
e acted as an individual, and not as expressing what he well knew 
to be the sentiment of the Body to which he belonged, he would 
deserve to be held in the same estimation as the Champion him- 
self, who declares it as his opinion, that « Dr. Adams acted very 
wisely,” and that the publication of Lonpon gave Johnson no 
* real” claim to the honors of the University,—that is, that John- 
son did not degerve to be made a Master for the production of a 
poem, which the whole concentrated talent of Oxford, at this day, 
could not equal, although higher honors are lavished, each Comme- 
moration, upon foreign counts, foolish baronets, and country 
squires ! this was and is too much the spirit of the University of 
Oxford. It is a part of the same spirit that still maintains those 
awkward and absurd distinctions—awkward to the young men 
who must endure, and absurd to all who may contemplate them— 
that are fopperies so utterly unworthy of an ancient, and venerable, 
and—long may we have to add—a prospering establishment. Mere 
title, and mere wealth, have no business with homage and obser- 
vance in the seats of learning : Momus and Mammon have no right 

to pedestals in the temple of Apollo. 

Upon the subject of Oxford Mathematics we have pronounced 
already, so that we may hasten to “the last act of this eventful 
history,” or the supposed ‘* mistakes” of the Reviewer, that invi- 
gorate the final chuckles of his rata 

“He may, if he pleases,” observes the Champion with a sneer, 
‘* continue to speak of Aretinus or Chrysoloras and Erigena, as 
contemporaries, and leave his readers to suspect him of having 
cron his literary ch from the Fabliaux.” That the 

eviewer should have talked of Chrysoloras, or his pupil Areti- 
nus; who florished in the opening of the fifteenth century, as ac- 
tual contemporaries with Erigena, who florished in the ninth, 
none but the Champion will be ready to believe. ‘To me at least 
it seems quite evident, that the Reviewer is speaking of ages, and 
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takes into his comprehensive view the whole succession of centu- 
ries, through which the intellectual light of Europe was dawning 
into ** intenser day.” The Champion, who measures life by Ox- 
ford terms, and has no adequate idea of time beyond the compass 
of a long vacation, may be unable to follow glances so excursive ; 
but no reader, of ordinary sense or powers, would, for a moment, 
fail to catch and comprehend the meaning of the sentence. 

In his next attempt at convicting the Reviewer of error, the 
close Fellow is still more unfottunate.—* He may persevere,” he 
says of his opponent, “ when he speaks of Erigena ‘the Scot,’ in 
printing the two last words in capitals, though that philosopher 
was CERTAINLY not aScotchman.” And he adds ina note, to sub- 
stantiate this charge, “* He (Erigena) was either an Irishman, or, 
as Cave rather believes, a Welchman.” Who that reads this as- 
sertion about “ John of Ayr,” as he is expressly called by an autho- 
rity, which is surely reverenced at Oxford,' would not imagine 
that the Champion had at least Cave upon his side,—some positive 
averment from his pen that John was not a Caledonian, or some 
opinion ventured that Wales was the most probable spot of his 
nativity ? And who will not be surprised at finding that Cave gives 
neither ? The Champion has probably never seen the Historia 
Literaria ; for his sake, therefore, I will translate from the Latin 
all that Cave says about the birth of Erigena :—* John, called Erige- 
na and the THE ScoT, whom some contend to have been anEnglish- 
man born at Ergene on the confines of Wales, some a Scotch- 
man sprung from the town of Ayr, and some to have had Ireland, 
anciently named Eri or Erin, as his birth-place.”* ‘The chronologer 
ge without another syllable concerning his country, or once 

inting at a Welch extraction, to telate how John went to France, 
and was in high favor with Charles the Bald,—afterwards taught 
the liberal sciences, especially geometry and astronomy, at Oxford, — 
and was finally, having retired to a school at Malmesbury, punched 
to death with pens and styluses by his own pupils, who took um- 
brage at his sourness and severity. Cave concludes his notice of 
this worthy’s life with a quotation, that still more strongly verifies 
his claim to Scotch descent. It is from the letter of Anastasius 
to Charles the Bald, where, after expressing his astonishment at 
the powers and attainments of some barbarian, that lived far from 
the society of man, he adds, «I mean ‘JoHN THE NATIVE oF ScoT- 
LAND, of whose sanctity in all things I have heard report.” 

So much for the Champion’s knowledge of Cave. But I could 
more easily forgive this ignorance, shameful as it is, of a musty 


* Quarterly Review, No. LI. p. 246. —_* Historia Literaria, py 548. 
3 Historia Literaria, p. 549. 
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folio quoted by himself, than his want of acquaintance with the 
works of the elegant and accurate Harris. The following is his 
account of Erigena, with a story translated from the Annals of 
Roger de Hoveden, which Harris thinks decisive of the country of 
learned John :—* Joannes Erigena, a Native oF ScoTLanp, and 
who about the same period, or a little later,—(he is talking of the 
time of Bede and Alcuin)—lived sometimes in France, and some- 
times in England, appears to have understood Greek, a rare accom- 

lishment for those countries, in those days. It is related of 
Mon: that when he was once sitting at table over against the 
Emperor, Charles the Bald, the Emperor asked him—How far 
distant a Scot was from a Sot ?—As far, Sir, replied he, as the 
table’s length.”'—You, Mr. Elmsley, who are a wag, will probably 
insinuate, that the distance is somewhat lengthened now-a-days, 
but far be it from me to throw any such illiberal reflection upon the 
members of either close or open Colleges at Oxford ! 

To those “happy accidents,” as the Champion terms them, 
Lords Grenville and Wellesley, we may leave the task of thanking 
him, if they shall think it worth their while, for the complimentary 
comparison, with which he has honored them, to Epaminondas and 
Curius Dentatus. But, for myself, in the last place, to leave no 
‘ point untouched, I beg leave to assure him that I am not at all *¢dis- 
gusted” at the ‘¢ plagiarism” upon me, of which, with apparent 


probability, he accuses the Reviewer. I believe the opinion, in my 
Prize-Essay, to be founded upon truth, and can, therefore, have no 
objection to its being disseminated as widely as possible. 

And now, Sir, our irksome task is brought to a conclusion. I 
lay down my pen with the solemn resolution, that no cause shall 
ever agin induce me to engage, as judge or party, in a literary quar- 


rel. Had I any personal interest in the case which has been before 
us, I might say with justice :-_-——_hic vicTor cestus artemque 
repono! but nothing has been further from my mind than personal 
feelings, and I must, therefore, rather regret, that the issue of our 
examination should have been so unfavorable, in some particulars, to 
the character of an University, that must remain, «despite her little 
faults, her giddy factions,” the perpetual boast and bulwark of 
piety and ak 

Our sentence, however, as it stands recorded, must be accounted 
final and decisive. Upon most mature deliberation, the appeal was 
gravely and pointedly made to my authority, and, in giving language 
to our mutual sentiments, I have been led into a length and minute- 


* Philological Inquiries, p. $93.—Harris adds, in a note, “ The word 
Scotum plainly decides the country of this learned man, which some seem, 
WITHOUT REASON, to have doubted.” 
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ness of inquiry, which the gentleman of Oxford had no right to ex- 
pect, and which the number of my more interesting and important 
avocations might have easily excused me from undertaking. Our 
concern with the whole matter is at an end ; and, whatever dissatis- 
faction the judgment pronounced may give to some persons, it would 
be beneath our dignity to notice it. To other hands let us commit 
the conduct of such foolish and unprofitable warfare. If an attack 
proceed from the fellow of one College, let it be replied to by the 
fellows of another— 


when Ralph to Cynthia howls 
Making night hideous, answer him ye owls !|— 





Our interest, our duty, and the just expectations of the world, 
summon you and me to higher and more valuable labors. While it 
is your employment to scrutinize the rich materials of antiquity, re- 
fine the precious ore, and stamp it with the impress of your name for 
safe and legal circulation, it is my more active, but as pleasing task, 
to enlarge the currency, display the treasure, and endow with Rew 
and inexhaustible resources the ardent and aspiring minds of a por- 
tion of my countrymen. You will not doubt the sincerity of my 
prayer, that we may both long continue to be useful in our different 
departments ! 

I remain, 


With genuine respect and esteem, 
Your very obedient Servant, 
D. K. SANDFORD. 
Edinburgh, May 11th, 1822, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tue Reader is requested to extend his favorable indulgence to 
any errors of style, or improprieties of expression, which he may 
discover in the following Address, inasmuch as it was written on 
the spur of the moment, under the influence of strong feelings 
upon the subject, and put to press after the short space of three 
days, interrupted by vatious engagements. Its principal object 
is to promote a subscription among the generous inhabitants of 
Great Britain,for the succor of the unfortunate Greeks, and if 
any profits should arise from its sale, they shall be religiously ap- 
plied to that sacred cause. 


Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, 
July 9, 1822. 





ADDRESS 


TO THE 


PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. 


Tw the Courier Newspaper of the twenty-ninth ult. I read with 
feelings that I shall not attempt to describe, the following extract 
from the Parliamentary Debates : 


EXECUTION OF THE SCIO HOSTAGES. 


‘©Mr. W. Smitru wished to put a question to the Noble 
Marquis opposite, on a subject which was of the greatest interest, 
not only to the British nation, but also to the whole European 
community. There had that day appeared in the public prints 
accounts of certain transactions at Constantinople, which could 
not fail to excite the strongest sefisations of horror in the mind 
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of every man who read them (Hear, hear.) He knew some 
individuals that took a deeper interest than could possibly be en- 
tertained by any British heart. (Hear, hear.) He therefore wished 
to ask the Noble Marquis, whether he had received any official 
accounts from our minister at Constantinople, or our diplomatic 
agents elsewhere, which enabled him to judge of the correctness 
olde accounts in question. 

«The Marquis of LonpoNDERRY gave an answer, of which 
the first part was quite inaudible in the gallery. We afterwards un- 
derstood him to say, that Government was in possession of the fact, 
that ten or twelve of the hostages for the people of Scio had been 
executed at Constantinople, but not of any details regarding it. 
A calamity had occurred—and he could not describe the trans- 
action alluded to by any other name—a calamity had occurred, 
which had arisen out of the peculiar acts of barbarity which had 
been perpetrated on both sides, during the war in the island of 
Scio. Acts of barbarity, he repeated it, had been committed on 
both sides.—-(Hear.) The Greeks had themselves committed cer- 
tain cruelties, which, though they did not justify, led to the trans- 
actions complained of. (Hear) 

*©Mr. W. Situ said, that he was rather inclined to think 
that, instead of twelve or fifteen, eighty-five persons had suffered 
death by the hands of the executioner. He had asked the ques- 
tion, in order to obtain some precise information upon it. Though 
the public would scarcely believe the fact, he had been told by a 
person who was in the town at the time of the execution, 
though he could not bring himself to witness it, that six persons 
had been impaled alive, who had committed no other crime than 
that of beeoming hostages for theit fellow-countrymen at Scio. 
Hear. 

“ Sr J. MackinTos# would put a question to the Noble Lord, 
which would bring the matter home at once to the honor and the 
feeling of the British nation. He asked him, whether any dis- 
patches had been received from our ambassador at the Ottoman 
Porte, from which it could be ascertained whether any of those 
pérsons who had been murdered by the barbarous tyrants at Con- 
stantinople had been under the protection of the British minister, 
Lord Strangford, or had surrendered themselves to the ‘lurks un- 
der any pledge, promise, or assurance of safety from that noble- 
man ?(Hear.) He would also take the opportunity of asking 
the Noble Matquis, whether it was mentioned in any of the recent 
dispatches he had received, that the markets of Smyrna and Con- 
stantinople were filled with amiable Greek ladies and children, 
offered to the captices of barbarous Mahomedan voluptuaries? 
He asked whether ministers could afford the nation any account 
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of the new slave trade, recently established in the east, for amia- 
ble and accomplished Christian females, by a government which 
was encouraged and supported by the administration of this free 
and enlightened country. (Hear.) 

«The Marquis of LonponperRy in reply, stated, that the ques- 
tion of the honorable and learned gentlemen involved an argument 
as well as a question, and that if he wanted an answer to his ar- 
panes he must bring it forward upon another occasion. He 

lieved that eighty. or ninety individuals had recently been exe. 
cuted at Constantinople, but several of them were inhabitants of 
the Morea; and, as he was informed, not more than ten or 
twelve of them hostages from Scio. Those persons could not 
be considered in any degree under the protection of the British Go. 
vernment, or in such a situation as to require our interference 
upon the principle of protection. Upon the principle of good 
offices, Lord Strangford, much to his own honor, and that of the 
government he represented, had frequently interposed. That in- 
terposition had in general been favorably received ; and there had 
once been reason to hope, that the hostages from Scio were 
in perfect security. How far the determination of the Turkish 
government upon that point had been altered by subsequent infor. 
mation, he could not tell; for, as to the hostages from Scio, he 
had not at present sufficient information.” 

After the perusal of this dialogue, I was unable to proceed 
further; every other subject lost its relish, in the absorbing in- 
terest of the momentous concerns of a suffering nation-—of a classic 
nation, whose associations twine themselves around the very soul 
—of a Christian nation, in which I had experienced the rights of 
hospitality, and whose misfortunes, as well as its antiquities, I 
had already endeavoured to make familiar to my countrymen. I 
felt therefore, that, as a traveller and an author, as a man and a 
Christian, above all, as the minister of a religion which teaches us 
that we are not born for ourselves alone, silence would in me be 
criminal. The public has a right, on all topics in which it is in- 
terested, to demand the sentiments and opinions of those mem- 
bers of the community, who, from personal observation and ex- 
perience, are able to afford any information. I have learned that 
the character of England, which once stood so pre-eminent among 
all nations for generous sympathy towards the unfortunate and 
oppressed, has become an object of disgust and detestation to a 
suffering people, who, in the commencement of their struggle, 
looked up to us as the natural averters of misery, and patrons of 
humanity. From public documents, and private information, I 
plainly perceive the inclination of continental confederates, tend- 
ing to the support of what is called, « the balance of power,” and 
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«the peace of Europe ;” or, in other words, to the protection of 
an infidel exterminating government, to an alliance with deliberate 
murderers, barbarians habitually stained with the most abomina- 
ble vices, and declared enemies of the Christian faith. The re- 
ports, and indeed the confident assertions made in almost every 
letter which arrives from Greece, that stores and ammunition are 
sent out in English ships to provision Turkish fortresses; that 
English officers are serving in the Turkish navy and artillery; that 
confiscations of property and imprisonment of persons are de- 
vounced and executed, by our authorities in the Jonian islands, 
against the friends and relatives of those whom we are pleased to 
call Grecian rebels; that the rights of hospitality, in the same 
quarter, have in many instances been refused to the miserable 
fugitives from Turkish vengeance ; all these considerations render 
an appeal to the English people still more necessary. Under such 
reflections, I felt that, in remaining silent any longer, I should be 
a traitor to myself, a traitor to my country, a traitorto humanity, 
and a traitor to my God. 

I appeal not to governments, statesmen, and politicians. Iam 
aware that they are surrounded with difficulties and perplexing 
considerations ; that they are frequently obliged to pursue what 
appear to be temporary interests, in preference to those which are 
more remote, and to adopt a line of policy which their consciences 
cannot help condemning : but, whilst I endeavour to show that the 
policy of supporting such an empire as that of Turkey, is weak and 
vain, unless it were possibleto efféct an entire change in the moral 
habits and religious principles of its constituents, I would excite 
that ardor and enthusiasm in the breasts of my countrymen, 
which may lead them to express openly their sentiments in the 
cause of humanity. The vor populi has been sometimes rather 
impiously denominated the vor dei: in this instance, however, 
it might deserve the appellation ; and if it should fail to influence 
our rulers in adopting more liberal and generous resolutions, and 
redeeming the character of Government abroad, upon which the 
best interests of a nation always depend, let us at least demonstrate 
by our acts, as individuals, that we are not indifferent to the fate 
of a Christian nation, struggling for existence, with infidels and 
barbarians. It is not by steel only that the sinews of war are sup- 
plied, or its events decided. ‘The expression of a great and gene- 
rous people's approbation, the very influence of their encourage- 
ment, and, above all, the communication of their resources, 
might at this time operate most powerfully in pry a mise- 
rable nation to its rights; in vindicating the cause of Christianity 
through the triumph of the Greeks ; and in delivering Europe from 
the disgraceful presence of a tribe, who, to the vices of the most ef- 
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feminate, add the cruelties of the most barbarous people ; who con. 
tribute nothing to the general interests of nations, but render the 
beautiful country which they oppress the common sepulchre of 
arts and science. 

In appealing thento my countrymen, I am willing to believe, 
that the spirit of their forefathers is not yet extinct: nor does any 
necessity exist for reminding them, that the glory of their country 
consists, not so much in the honor of its high military and naval 
exploits, in the prodigious extent of its commercial relations, in the 
lustre which arts and science spread around its shores, and in its 
mighty names which Genius has inscribed upon the roll of immor- 
tality, as in that spirit of benevolence and philanthropy which has 
hitherto distinguished the British isles. I might, indeed, endeavour 
to animate their enthusiasm, by recalling to their minds what 
Greece has been ;»that land, the fostering nurse of civilisation; 
where the spirit of antiquity still seems to linger amidst its olive 
groves, its myrtle bowers, and the precious relics of its splendid 
edifices ; where both sacred and profane history unite in forming 
the most interesting associations; where Socrates taught the les 
sons of his incomparable ethics, and a still greater thari Socrates 
disclosed the mysteries of the “unknown God,” to those that 
sat in darkness. I might excite their gratitude and compassion by 
passing before their view the shades of departed sages, poets, and 
historians, whose immortal writings still form and delight our 
minds. I might inflame their ardor by apostrophizing the manes 
of a Miltiades and a Leonidas, and by dwelling upon the glories 
of Salamis and ‘Thermopylz; but I have a much more sacred 
cause to plead, and an infinitely higher name to invoke : the cause 
I plead is that of suffering Christians—the name I invoke, is that 
a Him who died upon the Cross, who, in the frightful torments 
of his followers, is daily crucified afresh, whilst innumerable mul- 
titudes of those followers are urged by fierce relentless persecu- 
tion, to apostatize from their faith, and to seek the only remedy for 
their temporal calamities in the perdition of their immortal souls. 

It is possible that the people of England may be unacquainted 
with the superstition of these barbarians, who are so zealously 
supported by Christian powers! They may not know that it is 
fiercely and implacably hostile to Christianity—that it was hatched 
and matured in falsehood, hypocrisy, and blood—that it addresses 
itself to the sensual appetites and corrupt passions—that it che- 
tishes inordinate pride, fanatic zeal, and is a pander to the 
most abominable impurities—that it degrades the dignity of 
human nature, and depreciates the value of human life—that 
it encourages ignorance by representing all arts, sciences, 
and literature as unnecessary, or prejudicial to mankind, unless 
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warranted by the Koran—that it produces mental torpor and 
apathy, chilling every tendency to speculative exertion or intellec- 
tual and moral improvement, by the desolating doctrines of fatality 
and predestination—finally, that it establishes the horrid principle, 
that civil and political power shall depend exclusively upon faith 
in the law of Mahomet, whilst it exposes every Christian to the 
unrestrained brutality, and irresponsible tyranny of the vilest 
wretch that wears a turban. If the reader would learn what in- 
sults and horrors the very ministers of the gospel are subjected to, 
in this vile land of abominations, if he has forgotten the cruel pub- 
lic execution of the Patriarch of Constantinople, hung like a dog 
before the gates of his own cathedral, let him peruse the following 
history,which I have extracted from the interesting work of my 
friend, M. Pouqueville, late Consul of France, at the court of 
Ali Pasha. 

After describing an insurrection among the Thessalians, in the 
year 1809, under the conduct of the patriotic hero, Blachavas, 
who, after a capitulation, with the promise of life and liberty, 
was ctuclly put to death by the Albanian tyrant, Mr. P. thus 
proceeds : 

« Demetrius, a venerable monk, of the order of Saint Basile, 
instigated by that evangelical charity which was a characteristic of 
the apostolic fathers in the time of the persecutions, traversed the 
whole agitated province, to calm the troubled spirits of its inhabi- 
tants, and bring them back to the yoke of obedience. For these 
pious labors, he was denounced as a rebel, and brought, loaded 
with irons, into the presence of the Albanian Satrap. Being there 
commanded to declare his accomplices, in hopes that many Thes- 
salian prelates and ecclesiastics might be involved in an assumed 
conspiracy, the answers of this pious man, strong in ardent faith, 
and his appeals to the living God for the truth of his assertions, 
inflamed to the highest degree the anger of the tyrant, which ex- 
haled itself in the Slowing dialogue, worthy of being transmitted 
to posterity among the annals of martyrology. 

« Arr. You have announced the reign of Jesus Christ, and, in 
consequence, the overthrow of our altars and the Sultan. 

“ Demetrivs. The God whom I worship has existed, and 
will exist eternally: I acknowledge and reverence those whom he 
has placed in authority over us ! 

« Art. What is that you carry in your bosom ? 

«Demetrius. The venerable portrait of his holy Mother! 

Art. I wish to see it. 

“Demetrius. It must not be profaned; order one of my 
hands to be set at liberty, and I will present it to you. 
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“ Aur. Thus it is you mislead the minds of the people; we 
then are the profane. Tn this discourse, I recognize the agent of 
the Greek bishops, who call in the Russians for our subjection : 
name your accomplices. 

‘Demetrius. My accomplices are my conscience and my 
duty, which oblige me to console my fellow-christians, and render 
them obedient to your laws ! 

« Att. Tell your fellow-christians then, you Christian dog— 

«Demetrius. That name is my glory ! 

“ Aut. You bear a portrait of the Virgin, to which it is said the 
powers of enchantment are attached. 

‘‘Demetrivs. Say rather miraculous powers. The Mother 
of my Saviour is our mediator with her immortal Son and the 
Father : her miracles are every day performed in our behalf, and 
every day I call upon her ! 

* Aut. See then if she will preserve you. Executioners, carry 
him to the torture ! 

*« At these words, pronounced with all the energy of indigna- 
tion, the executioners seize the victim, and throw him down at 
the feet of the tyrant, who spits in his face. The holy image is 
torn from his bosom, and sharp needles are thrust slowly under 
the nails of his fingers and toes ; but in the extremity of his tor- 
ments, the following words only escape his mouth. ‘ Lord, have 
pity on thy servant!—Queen of Heaven, pray for him!’ This 
species of torture being ended, a chain of small bones is applied to 
the venerable head of the Confessor, and while they draw it tight 
round his forehead withthe utmost violence, they call upon him to 
accuse himself, and to name his accomplices; but the chain is 
broken without drawing from him the slightest complaint or ex- 
pression of pain: the martyr appears affected only by the outrages 
of impiety committed against his God. ‘The executioners being 
at length fatigued, demand a suspension of the torture till the 
following day, and the sufferer is hurled down to the bottom of a 
damp and miserable dungeon. 

“‘ Next morning the punishment was renewed, by order of the 
Vizier, but without his presence. The victim was suspended with 
his head downwards over a fire of green wood, until the skin was 
entirely burned from off the skull: that his life and sufferings 
might be prolonged, the brazier was then removed, and a board 
placed over his body, upon which the executioners mounted, 
and jumped with such force asto crush his limbs. Victorious in 
this last trial, Demetrius was then built up within a wall, his head 
alone being left free amidst the masonry, and he was fed daily, 
that his torments might be lengthened; it was not until the tenth 
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sun arose that his life and agonies were closed together, whilst the 
last word that expired upon his tongue was the name of Omni- 
ent. 

«This supernatural courage astonished all Epirus, and Deme- 
trius was regarded as a saint. A Mahometan of Kostoria, who 
had been witness of his sufferings, demanded baptism, a ceremony 
which soon afterwards procured for him the crown of martyrdom.” 

So much for the religion of the Turks, and the treatment which 
the professors of Christianity receive at their hands. Does the 
reader wish an example of their want of faith? let him recur to 
the murder of the innocent hostages in the Parliamentary extract, 
at the head of this pamphlet, the,truth of which is acknowledged by 
our own ministers : of hypocrisy ? let him read the following extract 
from a manifesto of the Sultan, extracted from the Austrian Obser- 
ver of Beptember 7, 1821: 

“It is evident, that all the rules and political dispositions, which, 
from ancient times, have been observed in my Sublime Empire, 
are founded upon the noble commandments of that pure law, 
whose solidity and duration are guaranteed by God, even until the 
day of resurrection, &c.—The Greek people a, been at all times 
tributary subjects of my Sublime Porte: mercy and clemency have 
been extended towards them in every particular : their honor, their 
properties, and their lives have been defended, protected, and 
secured: they have never experienced any other treatment than 
favor, and every sort of kindness, even beyond that which had 
been promised in the treaties with the Rajahs: nevertheless, they 
have had the audacity to trample under foot the divine mercies of 
which they have been the objects, to pursue the paths of ingrati- 
tude, and, with their characteristic perfidy, to maintain a perverse 
and traitorous conduct, opposed at once to their allegiance and 
good faith.” 

Does the reader seek for instances of cruelty and ferocity ? let 
him open the journal of any traveller, who has touched upon the 
subject of Turkish affairs, If he should be at a loss where to 
turn, I will give him another extract from Mr. Pouqueville’s 
interesting volumes. It is a description of the destruction of 
Joannina, by Ali Pasha and his opposing enemies, and let it be ob- 
served, that, among the principal horrors of this detestable govern- 
ment, one of the greatest is that state of anarchy which exists 
among its inferior rulers. There is scarcely a province where 
the Pasha, after he has become rich and powerful by contribu- 
tions and confiscations, by the sale of offices and of justice, by 
exactions for imputed crimes, and every other method of spoliation 
which fraud and violence can plot and execute, does not set him- 
self up as an independent chief: as far as he is himself concerned, 
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this policy is good, for the laws of Turkey, making the Sultan 
heir to the property of his officers, there is no want of a rapid sue. 
cession in all departments of the state ; whilst, therefore, a governor 
can by his resources make head against the power of his sovereign 
and heir-apparent, so long does he ward off the sabre or the 
bowstring from his own neck: but the miseries of the poor inha. 
bitants, especially of the innocent and helpless, in these conflicts, 
where no horror of barbarian warfare is forgotten, are inconceiy- 
able. Some faint idea may be formed of them from the following 
relation : 

* As soon as the Turkish army was seen encamped upon the 
heights of Driscos, the lake was covered with barks full of women 
and children of the first families, endeavouring to escape. In the 
mean time, the tyrant having given his Albanian troops per. 
mission to plunder a city which he was unable to defend, the 
houses were immediately filled with a lawless soldiery. One of 
the first objects of pillage was the cathedral, where the Greeks, 
and even the Turks themselves, had deposited their most precious 
effects. Nothing was respected; the very tombs of the archbishops 
were broke open in search of precious relics, and the sanctuary was 
polluted by the blood of the robbers themselves, as they disputed 
with each other for the possession of the sacred vases.—The city 
offered a most deplorable spectacle on all sides : neither Christians 
nor Mahometans were respected: the harems of these, and the 
gyneceons of those, were forced open, and displayed the cruel sight 
of modesty struggling with violence. Cries, and groans, and the 
crash of arms resounded on all sides, when a terrible detonation 
announced the destruction of Joannina. A shower of shot and 
shells, grenades and Congreve-rockets, spread carnage, fire, and 
devastation through every quarter of the town, for the space of two 
hours. Ali, seated on one of the bastions of his fortress, like the 
exterminating angel, directed the destructive fire, which soon 
levelled to the ground this once florishing capital, with its public 
edifices. 

Those of the people who could escape from the flames, carrying 
in their train friends and relatives, half-burned or mutilated by 
the explosion of the shells; women loaded with their children, 
and old men enfeebled by age, had scarcely passed the palisade of 
mount Pactoras, before they were attacked by the advanced guard 
of the Ottoman army. So far from protecting these unfortunate 
beings, who had escaped the carnage, these Rumelian hordes fell 
upon defenceless citizens, plundering them without mercy, and 
tearing their sons and daughters from their arms: uttering the 
most piercing cries, the poor wretches dispersed, and endeavoured 
to escape to the mountains ; but they were there met by another 
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set of plunderers and assassins, in the savage mountaineers, who 
had assembled to get their share of the booty. Despair at length 
gave courage and strength to the fugitives: some feeble women 
succeeded in passing the lofty chain of mount Olitzika into the 
plains of Thesprotia; others, seized with the pains of premature 
labor, perished in the forests; many young women, after having 
disfigured themselves by the most dreadful mutilations, that they 
might become objects of disgust to the barbarians, like virgin 
martyrs in the times of persecution, concealed themselves in caverns, 
where they perished of 1 hunger; all the defiles and paths were 
strewed with wounded and dying men, or with their corpses; and 
thus, for the crimes of one villain, a city containing thirty thousand 
souls was overwhelmed with unutterable calamities.” 
And now, would the reader know more concerning the internal 
ernment of this wretched country ? let him take the portrait as 
am able to sketch it from personal observation: for I have tra- 
versed no small part of these interesting realms, so rich in all the 
gifts of bountiful nature, and so despoiled by tyrant man: I have 
seen the pallid countenances and squalid forms of their wretched 
peasantry, worn to the very bones by labor, want, and oppression 
—I have seen blows inflicted by wanton authority, and borne with 
patient submission—I have seen those, who, by commercial or any 
other fortunate speculations, had amassed wealth, either careful to 
hide it from their rapacious tyrants under the external garb of 
misery, or dissipating it in prodigality, in order that they might 
secure a few moments of happiness, and then live upon the recol- 
lection of the past—I have seen rich and amiable families turned 
out of houses and possessions, at the caprice of a Pasha, who desi- 
ted them for his favorites—I have seen whole districts so appro- 
priated, after the inhabitants had been exposed to unheard-of per- 
secutions, in order to make them voluntarily throw up their terri- 
tory into the hands of a tyrant—I have ridden over the ruins of 
large villages, scathed by the flames of destruction, because some 
reputable family had Ber to deliver up a beautiful son or daugh- 
ter, as the victim of that tyrant’s execrable lusts—I have seen 
= of the Turkish population, in a large city, armed against its 
rank inhabitants, cutting and maiming with swords and ataghans 
every Christian they met with, on account of a private quarrel—I 
have seen large towns, professing the Mahometan faith, whose 
inhabitants had all to a man apostatized from that of their fore- 
fathers, to escape the inordinate exactions and oppressive cruelties 
to which as Christians they were subjected—I have seen rich 
tracts of country turned into deserts, fields languishing without 
culture, and cities fallen into decay, where misrule and injustice 
had combined with plague and famine against the constitution of 
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society; and, as public immorality florishes most and grows up 
fo maturity under the reign of despotism, I have seen apostates, 
false witnesses, secret poisoners, open assassins, and all the other 
agents of unlimited tyranny, clothed inthe spoils and rioting on the 
property of their unhappy victims. In short, I have seen a nation 

umbled, degraded, and abused ;—I have seen man, made in his 
Maker's likeness, reduced below the standard of the brute creation, 
living without civil or political existence, plundered without re. 
morse, tortured without mercy, and slaughtered without commi- 
seration | 

_ Mr. Walpole, in the first volume, page 22, of his excellent 
Memoirs upon European and Asiatic Turkey, observes, ‘ that the 
extent of this ill-modelled and ill-balanced empire, prevents any 
accurate inspection of the conduct of those who are placed over 
remote parts of it. A large portion of the revenue of the Porte, 
and the great officers of it, is derived from money paid by Pashas 
on taking possession of their government, or some occasional re- 
mittances made for the purpose of securing a continuance in their 
appointment, ‘This money is drawn from the labor, industry, and 
commerce of the inhabitants of the province. If these sums are 
not paid, as well as those expected from the farmers of the customs, 
land, and capitation tax, the latter are thrown into prison, and 
the governors lose their Pashalics. If they are removed in a short 
time, the provinces are exposed to fresh exactions on the arrival 
of every succeeding Pasha,” One may judge further of the de- 
plorable state of Greece, by the picture which Mr. de Chateau. 
briand has drawn of Pelopennesus and Attica. 

Le Péloponése est désert : on ne voit que des villages détruits 
par le fer et par le feu. Dans les villes, comme 4 Misitra, des fau- 
bourgs entiers sont abandannés. J’ai fait souvent quinze lieues 
dans les campagnes sans rencontrer une seule habitation. De 
¢riantes avanies, des outrages de toutes les espéces, ne cessent de 
détruire de toutes parts l’agriculture et la vie. Chasser un paysan 
de sa cabane, s’emparer de sa femme et de ses enfans, le tuer sous 
le plus léger prétexte, est un jeu pour le moindre Aga du plus 
petit village. L’Attique n’offre pas moins de servitude. On di- 
roit que la Gréce elle-méme a voulu annoncer par son deuil le 
malheur de ses enfans. En général le pays est inculte, le sol nv, 
monotone, sauvage, et d’une couleur jaune et flétrie.” 

It is now time to discuss the motives which may induce Christian 
states to patronize a power like that of Turkey, a power, which, 
without their jealousies and political interference, would long ago 
have crumbled into dust. 

Is it fear of Russia which forces. European cabinets into such a 
measure? Is it in the Empire of the Sultan that they would oppose 
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abartier to its aggrandisement? Vain hope! the colossus of clay 
will be kicked down, whenever it shall please the arctic despot to 
stretch out his leg. No alliances or treaties can long save such a 
er: other nations will only compromise their dignity and best 
interests, by endeavouring to defend a state which is unable to de- 
fend itself; which refuses to adopt the arts or policy of more en- 
lightened governments, and whose immutability is sanctioned by 
the dogmas of its religious faith, Look at the encrochments 
already made by Russia upon this impotent neighbour, and the 
provinces rescued from its grasp. Other despots may not have the 
magnanimity of an Alexander, especially when they shall com- 
mand the improved resources and concentrated power of his 
mighty empire. Consider also the Greeks themselves: untless 
they be nn | exterminated, they will never remain quiet under 
subjection to the Porte : one insurrection will succeed to another, 
for each will spring from the very elements and principles of 
human action : it requires not any connexion with the politics of 
Europe, or with the designs of its restless and ambitious spirits, to 
excite the Greeks; nor will they be repressed by any recollection 
of the past, or anticipation of the future. Having constantly in 
view the irritating picture of their own humiliation, illuminated 
by the increasing light of civilization, roused by their historical re- 
miniscences and the animating associations connected with every 
hill and valley of their native land, how can they remain passive 
onder the rod of iron? No! One might as well endeavour to 
prevent the irruption of the volcanic matter after its combination 
within the mighty laboratory of nature: ages indeed may be re- 
quired to prepare the effervescent mass, but a momentary shock is 
sufficient for its explosion. What then can prevent the Greeks, 
connected as they are with Russia by a common faith, by great 
mercantile establishments, by offices and emoluments which the 
Autocrat of the north so liberally bestows upon them, from inviting 
his aid and es his co-operation whenever they may rise to 
throw off the yoke? What but the establishment of an’ inde- 
pendent Grecian empire, having rights worthy of defence, and 
privileges worthy of enjoyment? This, I venture to assert, 
would be the firmest barrier against all encroachment, whether 
Russia should endeavour to seize upon the whole, or should admit 
other Continental States to a participation of the plunder: and I 
do not hesitate to affirm, that the atrocities committed by the infi- 
dels against their Christian subjects, ought to put them under the 
ban of the European confederation. 
But I have heard it asserted that the Greeks are sacrificed to a 
mean sordid spirit of mercantile speculation. 
It is thought more advantageous to deal with ignorance and 
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apathy than with enterprising ingenuity: the indolent Turk is 
easily cajoled, and exclusive privileges are obtained, which would 
be refused by a more active and enlightened nation : fit sentiments 
indeed for that most Christian government, by whose partisans 
they have been openly promulgated—a government, which, after 
solemn declarations, promises, and treaties, encourages the abo- 
minable traffic in human flesh, and, laughing at the simplicity of 
its neighbours, gains double advantages from their abolition of it, 
But such opinions are as much beneath the dignity, as they are 
adverse to the interests, of a country like Great Britain, which, 
from the spirit of its constitution, the temper of itspeople, the ex. 
tent of its resources, and its geographical position, should invite 
rather than decline commercial competition. In spite of all exclu. 
sive privileges, I have learned from the most respectable sources, 
both at home and abroad, that the profits of our commerce in 
the Levant, have been declining for many years past: and what 
else can be expected from a country, through which depopulation 
and misery walk hand in hand? where the many are sacrificed to 
the few, who enjoy all the advantages of wealth, without that 
which ought to be the necessary condition of obtaining it, active in- 
dustry: it is not from a paralyzed state like this, but rather from 
one where riches are generally distributed, that commercial advan- 
tages are to be sought: it is not with barbarians, destitute of all 
maritime knowledge or enterprize, attached to Asiatic customs, im- 
bued with invincible prejudices against every useful invention of mo- 
dern science—barbarians, who have put to death every one of their 
Sultans, that has attempted to introduce any innovation, however 
useful, into their ancient ordinances: it is not, I say, with such, 
that British merchants ought to desire connexion, when the eman- 
cipation of the Greeks would open a channel of communication 
with a spirited, commercial people, whose manners, interests, and 
religion conform with those of other European nations: that peo- 
Ry at already shown what they are capable of attaining to in 
those insular maritime establishments, 4 asa protected by posi- 
tion, and unmolested by the presence or interference of Ottoman 
tyranny, they have gradually formed fleets that have spread terror 
and destruction through the Turkish navy. The whole of Greece, 
emancipated from barbarian oppression, would become as Hydra, 
Spezie, and Ipsara: like South America, she would open a capacious 
mart for European produce : England would be the first country to 
enjoy the advantages of this commerce, and as Greece has neither 
external colonies nor the means of acquiring them, she would seek 
their produce from Great Britain, whilst interest on the one side, and 
gratitude on the other, would cement the union of the two nations, 
and guarantee its durability. 
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But it is useless to say more upon this part of the subject, and 
the principal topic remains still tobe discussed. 

I am afraid that the standard of the Cross, raised — 
the Crescent, is thought a signal of rebellion; and that the throne 
of the Sultan is considered as fixed upon the basis of legitimacy. 
Gracious heaven! that terms should ever be so perverted; or 
that the epithet legitimate should be attached to tyrannic despo- 
tism | What allegiance do the Greeks owe these barbarian lords ? 
If indeed to strip an unfortunate people of their property, to in- 
capacitate them for civil or political appointments, to expose them 
to insufferable exactions and wanton injury, to leave them without 
guarantee for liberty or life, and not unfrequently to deliberate 
upon their utter extirpation; in short, if to attack and con- 
quer them without provocation, and to preserve through four 
successive centuries the broad indelible mark of slavery be- 
tween the conquerors and the conquered, if this be to secure 
the duty of allegiance, then has the Sultan a right to expect 
support from the confederated Christian states.—But I ra- 
ther believe that every liberal and unprejudiced man will think 
with me, that, since history cannot point out one solitary pater- 
nal monarch in the blood-stained annals of the Ottoman empire,— 
that, since the sword of conquest has never yet been deposited in 
the hands of Justice, and no laws exist for the protection of the 
Greeks, to no laws are they amenable. Unattached to their con- 
querors by a single benefit, not acknowledging their odious domi- 
nion, unbound by a single oath, unrestrained by any bond but that 
of terror, and never having renounced the imprescriptible law of 
national independence, they retain the same right to rise against 
their ferocious tyrants, as when those savage hordes first crossed 
the Bosphorus to usurp the throne of the Czsars: nay more, they 
have the strongest possible claim to succor and assistance from all 
Christian Powers ; and every philanthropic government would at 
least leave private speculation free, and furnish them with the 
provisions of war, instead of prohibiting such supplies, or grant- 
ing them to their adversaries.——To denounce their patriotic strug- 
gles for the recovery of those rights on which alone legitimacy is 


_ founded, as the efforts of rebellion, is political blasphemy, is an 


outrage against the law of nations and the law of nature; and 
the endeavour to detain them under the iron sceptre of their op- 
pressors is not more unjust than it would be to replace Spain 
under the dominion of the Moors, the low countries under that of 
Spain, or the Russians under the yoke of the Mogul Tartars. 
Away then with flimsy jesuitical pretexts! "What Christian nation 
can, what nation would, plead an alliance offensive and defensive 
with the Sultan ? It is sufficiently disgraceful to have formed any 
tie or convention with tyrants nurtured in ignorance and hostility 
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to our faith, slaves to eynuchs and other vile ministers of a se. 
raglio, who commit open outrages and insults upon the very Am- 
bassadors of European States, and consign their prisoners of war 
to the most inhuman treatment as criminals and slaves. 

To say that the Turks may not now be driven out of Europe, 
which they have so long defiled by their presence, is as much as 
to declare that the combinations of Potentates ecclesiastical as well 
as civil to oppose their irruptions were improper and unjust: to say 
that the present is not a fit time for interference, is the same as 
giving a temporary licence to barbarians for murder and violence 
of every kind and degree : to make a boast of the pacific and con. 
ciliatory measures which some Christian Ambassadors may have 
recommended to the Porte, is to insult the common sense of all 
nations in Europe, which know the character of these barbarians, 
and how graciously such overtures would be received by an igno. 
rant proud people which yields nothing but to menaces and fear: in. 
deed the daily massacres which have taken place throughout the Em. 
pire,and the massacre of Scio in particular, demonstrate very satisfac- 
torily the utility of such measures, But the most atrocious part of all 
attempted to be played, is the endeavour of some persons to assimi- 
late the Greek character in point of systematic cruelty, as they call 
it, with that of the Turks themselves; and for this purpose they 
continually report the old story of the barbarities practised at the 
capture of Tripolizza. Now to compare the acts of vengeance 
committed by a conquering army at the capture of a city which had 
made. an obstinate resistance, and in which they found all their 
hostages lying murdered in the streets, with the horrid slaughter 
and evils ten times worse than slaughter inflicted upon thousands 
of innocent victims wherever the Grecian arms have been crowned 
with success, is really too much : moreover, if we speak of systema- 
tic cruelties we must not regard so much the horrors of war, terri- 
ble though they be, as those which for four successive centuries 
have been practised by one party only against their unoffending sub- 
jects. Read the account of any traveller in Turkey, and there see 
what are systematic cruelties. In addition to this, I have the best 
reasons for asserting that the cruelties of the Greeks at ‘Tripolizza 
have been greatly exaggerated—at any rate they were committed 
before even a provisional government was established in Greece: 
since that establishment has taken place the humane conduct of 
the Greeks towards their enemies is well known, and is acknow- 
leged by all except the dealers in fabricated reports and Austrian 
Gazettes, and this conduct is the more praiseworthy when we re- 
collect the ages of suffering they have to revenge, and the horrible 
examples which are daily set them by their implacable foes. 

If the facts which have been stated, or the arguments which 
have been adduced, are not sufficient to excite Englishmen, them- 
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selves the first-born sons of modern liberty, to patronize the cause 
of Greece, I should almost despair of moving them by the fre- 
quent and appalling massacres in Smyrna, Salonica, Constantino- 
ple, and other great Cities of the Empire; massacres, which affix 
almost as deep disgrace upon the Christian States which have per- 
mitted them, as upon the barbarians by whom they have been 
perpetrated. Still there is one transaction capable of moving 
every heart which the scorching breath of modern policy has 
not dried up and withered—lI allude to the treatment of aor Ses 
Scio. That beauteous Isle, the favorite residence of the blind 
immortal bard, has been made almost one general sepulchre of 
its unfortunate inhabitants, a common slaughter-house, where the 
blood of every age, and rank, and sex, has flowed in one united 
stream. Yet why apply the epithet unfortunate to those who 
fell beneath the Turkish scimitar, whose fate it was to close their 
eyes at once upon their native hills and upontheir own calamities ? 
he lot of horror is to others, to the young, the beautiful, the in- 
nocent daughters of this once happy Island, dragged from the pa- 
ternal roof, from the tender care of beloved friends and relatives, 
from social happiness, from all the refinements of civilized life, 
and subjected to the pollution of vile barbarians, whose hands were 
dyed with the blood of all their dearest connexions. ‘The heart 
sickens at the recital, but it must be made. 
Reader, to this happy Isle, adorned by the lavish hand of na- 
ture, blessed with peculiar privileges, free from the very presence 
of Ottoman barbarians, and subject to the mild government of its 
own elders, the richest and best educated Greek merchants or 
other proprietors used to retire, that, after having enjoyed in peace 
the fruits of patient industry, they might sink to rest in the coun- 
try of their forefathers, and in the bosom of their families. The 
manners of the Sciot females were considered as elegant, and their 
souls as soft, as their features were lovely and expressive; the 
beauty of a Helen and the majesty of an Andromache, might 
have been observed among them at those festivals, when they 
were accustomed to realize the enchanting scenes described by 
ancient poets, when the aged folks lay reclined upon the ena 
melled turf, or under the shade of the overspreading plane-tree, 
to see their children, decked in garlands, lead the graceful dance 
and chase the retreating waves upon the shore, or welcome with 
their joyful songs the return of spring or the gathering of 
the purple vintage. Where are ye now, ye fairest flow- 
ets of Homer's rocky Isle? plucked up and withered! gone into 
slavery worse than death, if death could be ten times repeated! 
sold, after the most horrible pollution, at a price less than cattle 
in a market to Asiatic barbarians and to African Moors. Gracious 
God! a tenth part of these atrocities in an unenlightened age, 
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would have aroused all the gallant spirits of Christendom to 
avenge their wrongs! and shall we not only sit by tamely, whilst 
they are perpetrated, but suffer them to be extended, as far as in 
us hes, to future generations and the most distant ages ? 

Reader, if you be a brother, a husband, or a father, I call upon 
you by those sacred ties of nature, I call upon you in the name of 
woman, of her who exalts our joys and soothes our sorrows, of 
her whose weakness is her greatest power, of her who is the 
protectress of our infancy, the inspirer of our youth, the com. 
panion of our manhood, and the consoler of our age ; if you desire 
your own Island still to remain, as it hitherto has been, a sacred 
temple, on whose altar Virtue herself offers up the pure incense 
of congenial souls, I call on you to discard your apathy, to exert your 
efforts in the sacred cause of liberty and religion, and preserve 
your fellow-creatures from worse evils than the exterminating 
sword of ruthless savages. 

And you, the advocates of philanthropy in our senate, who 
have so oft proclaimed the sorrows and vindicated the rights of suf- 
fering humanity, who have extended the arm of power to the re- 
lief of the captive African, why are ye now silent? I would be 
the last person to suppress generous feelings for human misery 
under any shape; but what are the pains of hunger, of capti- 
= or of death itself, what are the sufferings of the Indian slave, 
or Irish peasant, compared with those horrors which overwhelm 
the wretched daughters of unfortunate Greece ? Speak out there- 
fore in this cause, or boast no more your philanthropic sentiments ! 


By those virtues that distingui our brave ancestors—by the - 


blessings of civil and religious li » which we ourselves enjo 

—by dhe sacred cntiginjthe Conn of our Redeemer, which u 
degraded and despised—by Him who died upon that Cross, and 
taught us in our prayers to address his Father as our Father—and 
by that paternal God, who may possibly permit these evils to 
exist, for this, amongst other inscrutable reasons, that they may 
excite in us a spirit worthy of our high calling, speak out, that 
our national honor be not further compromised, and the stain of 
everlasting disgrace stamped upon our annals. Ye must know the 
cause which is now at stake—ye know that the struggle is between 
oppression, tyranny, and injustice, arrayed against humanity, civi- 
lization, and Christianity. If the former succeed, the Grecian 
name will, in all probability, be blotted out from the list of nations, 
for the implacable infidels have sworn its extirpation: and if 
Christian Kings and Potentates should resolve that the Greeks 
ought still to be kept under the iron yoke of their Ottoman lords, 
I should only follow the Christian precept, of doing for others as 
I would they should do for me, if 1 prayed for their extirpation! 
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APPENDIX. 


Tue followin heart-rending account of the massacre at Scio, 
appeared in the Star, of the sixth instant, just in time for me to 
give it that circulation, which this pamphlet may afford : 


Copy of a Letter from Leghorn, written by a Gentleman in a 
Greek House, to a Friend in London. 


Leghorn, June 18, 1822. 
My pear FRIEND. 


In my last, of the fifteenth instant, I informed you of the 
arrival here, on that day, of our countrymen, Mr. M. Rodoca- 
nache and Mr, J. Zizinia, from Scio. ‘They had obtained their 
passage on board an Austrian ship of war, and had performed their 
voyage in thirty-seven days from Scio and thirty days from Smyrna. 
Iknow the anxiety you must feel respecting the deplorable situation 
of our unfortunate Island ; of that we are able to judge by the keen- 
ness of our feelings on the subject ; and as these two friends came 
direct from Scio, and had been witnesses of part of the horrors 
committed there, I hardly left them for two days, during which 
time they gave me the following vivid picture of the misery of our 
dear country. 

It was on the eleventh of April that the Capitan Pasha landed 
several thousand men; but the Turkish fleet had scarcely hove 
in sight when the commander in the castle began bombarding the 
town, and from that time till the day of our departure it was one 
continued scene of murder, conflagration, and plunder, both in 
country and town; nor were they even satisfied with the ravages 
the fire made upon the houses—its progress was too slow for their 
fury, and the hands of men aided and assisted the raging ele- 
ments. They took to the castle about eight hundred of the gardeners 
of the principal and most respectable families, whom, by dint of 
threats of instant death, and promises of liberty, they forced to con- 
fess, as far as they knew, where any property had been hid. In al- 
most every garden, at six or eight yards distance, Were seen pits 
dug, for the purpose of grasping the supposed concealed treasure. All 
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the women were sent into slavery; the men and male children 
above twelve years of age were massacred; the children of the 
tenderest age, and the most beautiful from among the young wo~ 
men, they sent on board the ships with great pomp and solemnity, 
under a salute of guns; they performed an operation on the male 
children in token of conversion to the Mahometan faith, and then 
sent off the children of both sexes by land to Constantinople, b 

way of Smyrna, under an escort of a body of Turkish soldiery, 
Two regiments of Turks had assembled and shut up in a place 
in the country about seven hundred persons, chiefly peasants, 
whom they meant to divide among themselves as slaves; but not 
being able to agree in the partition, began disputing: an Iman or 
ptiest, more humane than the rest, expostulated with them upon 
their dissentions, and exhorted them to concord, when one of 
those savage brutes exclaimed, ‘ that the only way to avoid dis. 
sention was, to put them all to the sword,”—and to the lasting 
shame of the human race, in less than half an hour all those in- 
nocent men were put to death. Others of these butchers had in 
their possession four families of distinction ; the women and chil- 
dren they sent tothe city, and the men they bled to death as sheep, 
ina slaughter-house, near which they were passing at the time, 
One of these unfortunate beings, to whom they had not given a 
mortal stab, was left to linger out his existence, in excruciating 
agony and pain, for two days. But what will you say of those 
innocent and young children who have fallen victims to the most 
horrible death, caused by the brutal conduct of the monsters in 
whose possession they fell! By all we have been able to gather, 
it appears that from the very moment the Turkish fleet was de- 
stined for Scio, the total destruction of the Island, and annihilation 
of its inhabitants were resolved upon, without any examination of 
their culpability or innocence. On the 8th of May, the Pasha 
ordered thirty-five respectable men that he had on board to be 
hung up to the masts, which served as a signal to the governor of 
the castle to do the same with eighty-five hostages, ordering at 
the same time the eight hundred gardeners who were still in cus- 
tody to be strangled. From the 10th of May, on which day we 
left Scio, there has been no cessation to murders, conflagration, 
and enslaving, with all their accompanying ferocity. Do not be 
surprised if you hear that there have been nearly sixty thousand 
Turks on the Island; the report of the numerous and rich spoils 
of those who first went over, the sight of gold, silver, jewels, 
shipped off by the captors to places of safety, enticed_over a horde 
of these barbayians thirsting for Christian blood and plunder. 
The number of the slain amounted on the 10th to twenty-five 
thousand—of captives to thirty thousand. ‘Those who have saved 
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themselves by flight are comparatively few; those who already 
have reached the Continent, and those immediately expected, are 
the only ones saved ; all the others you may reckon among the 
dead or the captive. Those even who have escaped from the 
Turks, must soon fall a prey to famine, as they are lurking 
about the mountains, without food or raiment. How we have 
escaped we hardly know, it seems like a dream, but the Divine 
Providence assisted us, having so many dangers to encounter, and 
being so well known to the ‘Turkish inhabitants of Scio, it was 
only changing clothes, and being accompanied by the Austrian 
Consul, that saved us. Together we traversed the city, or rather 
hell, for the whole of the way was strewed with dead bodies of 
men and carcases of animals. 

The walls of our beautiful houses built with black Trojan mar- 
ble alone remained, and in them were seen figures of women and 
children, pale, wan, and emaciated, waiting in morbid despair 
till they should be transported as slaves on board the Turkish 
vessels, Methinks their cries, sighs, and lamentations, are still in our 
eats, as they implored the Consul, for the love of Heaven, to 
take compassion on them, not to deliver them into the hands of 
their worst foes, not to leave them in the power of those who 
would force them to embrace the Mahometan Faith. Oh! how 
agonising were our feelings then! But, alas! what could be done 
to save them? It was thus through scenes harrowing to the soul 
thatwe at last reached the ship, that was to convey us to Smyrna: 
yet, as if our cup of affliction and danger was not yet full, we 
unexpectedly found on board this vessel thirty-four young women 
of the heads of families, on their way to Constantinople, by way of 
Smyrna, sent thither by the Pasha, as presents to the Grand Seig- 
nior.—-Many of them we were personally known to; the least 
sign of recognition on their part would have immediately disco- 
vered us to their Turkish guard, and our lives would have been 
forfeited; it was with the greatest difficulty we veiled our fea- 
tures from observation, keeping all the day below decks, and only 
for a few hours in the night breathing the fresh air on deck; at 
last we reached Smyrna, were immediately transported on board 
the Austrian ship, and finally arrived here. But what tongue 
can utter the perils and dangers of every kind we have been expo- 
sed to? "Tis God, and God alone that can give aid and conso- 
lation to this humiliated persecuted race of beings ; those that are 
gone to another life are the most happy; it is the enslaved sur- 
vivers that claim our pity. These are, my dear friend, the gloomy 
accounts that the above esteemed friends gave me. I have heard, 
and now tell you with a bleeding heart and a tear-fraught eye, 
that my poor father and uncle were among the hostages. Oh! 
God, what a blow! A vessel has just arrived from Constantino- 
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ple, giving us the advice of the execution there of ten hostages ; 
will this never have an end ! I really can write no more, 1 feel 
so sick at heart. Adieu ! 


A Letter in the French papers, from a young Greek at Smyrna, 
dated the 19th of May, gives some additional particulars respect- 
ing this dire event. The writer calculates that forty thousand in- 
dividuals have either been murdered or sold to slavery. He 
says :— 

Throughout the opulent Scio, only fifteen houses are standing, 
containing our mothers, our sisters, our daughters, reduced to the 
most dreadful slavery. There the monsters profane every thing to 

tify their rage and their passions ; and often the virgins whom 
the} have sullied by their embraces, receive from themselves the 
death which they wish for. All the chateaus which rendered our 
Island the most ble in the Mediterranean, our Academy, the 
Library, the superb Edifices of Saint Anaigiroso, Saint Victor, the 
Apostles, eighty-six Churches, and upwards of forty Villages, 
have been consumed by the flames. 

The ferocious incendiaries then scoured the mountains, and the 
forests, and they are now at the twenty-fourth Village of Mastic. 
These tigers, a thousand times mote cruel than those of the forest, 
have vented that hatred upon the dead which they bear to the 
living. They opened the tombs, and threw into the streets the 
bones of our fathers, and the corpses of their own victims were 
dragged by the feet through the brooks. Every day womenof the 
first families in the Island are exposed to sale in the public mar- 
kets; articles of great value, such as the sacred vases of the 
Greek and Catholic Churches, and the habiliments of the Priests, 
are by these wretches sold at a vile price. 
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“* Woods, that wave o’er Delphi’s steep, 
Isles, that crown th’ A2gean deep, 
Fields, that cool Ilissus laves, 

Or where Mzander’s amber-waves 

In lingering lab’rinths creep, 

How do your tuneful echoes languish, 
Mute but to the voice of anguish ! 
Where each old poetic Mountain 
Inspiration breath’d around ; 

Ev'ry shade and hallow’d Fountain 

Maurmur’d deep a solemn sound.” 











A LETTER, 


§c. Fe. 


DEAR SIR, 


I vesterpay read ina provincial Newspaper some extracts from 
your eloquent and powerful “ Address to the people of England inthe 
cause of the Greeks,” and I have the greatest possible satisfaction 
in devoting, to a serious consideration of the topics suggested to 
my mind by the perusal of it, the Sabbath—* A day, which,” as 
Gilpin says, “ is truly honorable in our eyes, and marked as a season 
of sacred delights.” 

1, L am not in the number of those, who have contemplated with 
“apathy” the present struggle of the Greeks for national existence 
and national independence; but I proudly reflect that I have, from 
its first commencement, felt the deep importance of it, both in a re- 
ligious and in a political point of view ; and, so far as my slender 
intercourse with the world permits, I have endeavoured to infuse 
into all, with whom I have conversed, the same ardor, which animates 
my own bosom in this most interesting and most righteous cause. 

2. I perfectly agree with you that the repeated massacres in 
Smyrna, Salonica, Constantinople, and other great Cities of the 
Turkish Empire, “ affix almost as deep disgrace on the Christian 
States, which have permitted them, as on the barbarians, by whom 
they have been perpetrated ;” and 1 feel most strongly that for a 
Christian Government to leave such crimes * unwhipped of justice” 
is to make a large, grievous, fearful, portentous addition to the too 
black catalogue of national sins. To avenge atrocities like these, 
I should have thought that in the present enlightened age “ten 
thousand swords would leap from their scabbards.” 

3. Ithas been remarked in a Sermon, which was delivered by Bishop 
Shipley before the Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign 
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Parts, and which a competent judge has pronounced to be the most 
finished composition in the English language, “ that the preaching 
of the Gospel has been of small efficacy amongst the Indians, 
The sagacity, for which they are remarkable, seems to be of a 
partial kind, and to partake more of instinct than of reason. They 
can employ great art to obtain their ends, to procure what they 
desire, or to gain a superiority over an enemy ; but their passions 
and habits proceeding always in one narrow track, they have neither 
relish nor discernment for the clearest truths, to which they have not 
been accustomed. After showing the greatest address and courage 
in subduing or surprising an enemy, they cannot comprehend that 
it would be generous not to torture him, and that it would be wise 
to give such treatment, as they would wish to receive. ‘They have 
besides an untameable savage spirit, which has refused to hear the 
voice of instruction, which has obstinately rejected the arts and 
improvements of the Europeans, and has hitherto only adopted the 
most beastly of their vices. For these reasons, though we ought 
not to remit our endeavours, yet I fear we have little reason to hope 
for their conversion, till some great change in their manners has 
made them abandon their savage vagrant life, and prepared them 
for the discipline of law and religion.” (Bp. Shipley’s Works, 
vol. ii. p. 297.) Now, dear sir, if with these inauspicious omens, 
the respectable individuals, who constitute the Bible Society, have 
atan enormous expense deemed it to be their duty largely to dis- 
seminate copies of the sacred volume among the unconverted hea- 
thens, will not ‘ their heart burn within them” at the more glorious 
and ‘‘goodly prospect” of rescuing their fellow Christians, the Greeks, 
from the direst cruelty and oppression, which has ever been endured 
by afflicted humanity—will they not lavish their treasures and lend 
every means in their power to promote “a consummation most 
devoutly to be wished for”—will they not perceive the far weightier 
obligation of redeeming the Christian slave, than of enlightening 
the free-born heathen ? 

4. The Bill for the Admission of Catholic Peers into the House 
of Lords did not fail to excite the strongest interest in the minds 
of the Bishops ; and shall it be said—will posterity credit the fact— 
that matters of such little moment, (considering the very small 
number of the Peers, who would have been benefitted by the 
passing of that Bill,) could stir up their zeal into vigorous action, 
but that, when a Christian population of seven million souls 
are fighting not more for political existence, for the blessings of 
civil and religious liberty, for national independence, than for life 
itself on the very soil, which gave birth to them,—“a soil filled 
with the monuments of freedom, enriched with the blood of its de- 
fenders, the sepulchre of their fathers,” (Robert Hall’s Sentimenis, 
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proper to the present crisis, p. 71.) the mausoleum of heroism, the 
sanctuary of genius, the pantheon of glory—not a single voice 
should have been raised throughout that Right-reverend Bench, to 
advocate their just rights, and, in the name of our holy religion, to 
demand from our Government the measures necessary for securing 
that life, that existence, those blessings, that independence ? 

* Let us endeavour to wipe away the tears from the poor oppressed 
natives of India, (Greece,) and suffer them, if possible, to enjoy 
some taste of the legal security and civil liberty, which render life 
dear to ourselves; which are blessings hitherto unknown to those 
climates, but more grateful to the heart of man than all the fruits 
and odors, which nature has lavished upon them.” (Bp. Shipley’s 
Works, vol. ii. p. 322.) 

5. While memory holds her seat, dear Sir, 

Dum memor ipse mei, dum spiritus hos regit artus, 

I shall never forget the impression, which was produced on my 
mind by the perusal of Lord Chatham’s Speech on the employment 
of Indians in the American war ; animpression the deeper, because, 
while the composition delights the taste, the reasoning satisfies the 
understanding, the principles touch the heart, and the sentiments 
express the natural feelings of mankind. Now if his Lordship 
had lived to see this our day, what would have been his language at 
the policy pursued by the Government of this country in respect 
to the Greeks? at the silence observed by the Bishops? at the 
general apathy of Englishmen on this point ? 

The sentiments are so appropriate to the present occasion, that 
I may be excused for inserting the Speech intire. 

¥ i cannot, my Lords, 1 will not join in congratulation on mis- 
fortune and disgrace. ‘This, my Lords, is a perilous and tremendous 
moment—it is not a time for adulation—the smoothness of flattery 
cannot save us in this rugged and awful crisis. It is now necessary 
to instruct the throne in the language of truth. We must, if 
possible, dispel the delusion and darkness, which envelope it ; and 
display in its full danger and genuine colors the ruin, which is 
brought to our doors. Can ministers still presume to expect 
support in their infatuation? Can Parliament be so dead to their 
dignity and duty, as to give their support to measures thus obtruded 
and forced upon them? Measures, my Lords, which have reduced 
this late florishing empire to scorn and contempt. . 

“ But yesterday, and England might have stood against the 
world—now none so poor to do her reverence! The people, 
whom we at first despised as rebels, but whom we now acknowlege 
as enemies, are abetted against you, supplied with every military 
store, have their interest consulted, and their Ambassadors enter- 
tained by your inveterate enemy—and Ministers do not and dare 
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not interpose with dignity or effect. ‘The desperate state of our 
Army abroad is in part known. No man more highly esteems 
and honors the English troops than I do; | know their virtues and 
their valor; I know they can achieve any thing but impossibilities ; 
and I know that the conquest of English America is an impossibility. 
You cannot, my Lords, you cannot conquer America. What is your 
present situation there? Wedo not know the worst ; but we know that in 
three Campaigns we have done nothing and suffered much, You may 
swell every expense, accumulate every assistance, and extend your 
traffic to the shambles of every German despot ; your attempts will 
be for ever vain and impotent—doubly so, indeed, from the merce- 
nary aid, on which you rely; for it irritates to an incurable resent- 
ment the minds of your adversaries, to over-run them with the 
mercenary sons of rapine and plunder, devoting them and their 
possessions to the rapacity of hireling cruelty. If I were an Ameri- 
can, as I am an Englishman, while a foreign troop was landed im 
my country, I never would lay down my arms—never, never, never ! 
But, my Lords, who is the man, that, in addition to the disgraces 
and mischiefs of the war, has dared to authorise and associate to 
our arms the tomahawk and scalping-knife of the savage? to call 
into civilized alliance the wild and inhuman inhabitant of the woods? 
to delegate to the merciless Indian the defence of disputed rights, 
and to wage the horrors of his barbarous war against our brethren? 
My Lords, these enormities cry aloud for redress and punishment. 
But, my Lords, this barbarous measure has been defended, not only 
on the principles of policy and necessity, but also on those of 
morality ; ‘ for it is perfectly allowable,’ says Lord Suffolk, ‘ to use 
all the means, which God and Nature have put into our hands!’ 1 
am astonished, I am shocked to hear such principles confessed, to 
hear them avowed in this House, or this country. My Lords, I did 
not intend to encroach so much on your attention ; but I cannot 
repress my indignation—I feel myself impelled to speak. My 
Lords, we are called upon as members of this House, as men, as 
Christians, to protest against such horrible barbarity—‘ that God 
and Nature have put into our hands!’ What ideas of ‘God and 
Nature’ that Noble Lord may entertain, I know not; but I know 
that such detestable principles are equally abhorrent to religion and 
humanity. What! to attribute the sacred sanction of ‘God and 
Nature’ to the massacres of the Indian scalping-knife! to the can- 
nibal savage, torturing, murdering, devouring, drinking the blood of 
his mangled victims! Such notions shock every precept of mo- 
rality, every feeling of humanity, every sentiment of honor. These 
abominable principles, and this more abominable avowal of them, 
demand the most decisive indignation. I call on that Right Reve- 
rend, and this most Learned Bench, to vindicate the religion 
VOL. XXI. Pam. NO. XLI. N 
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of their God, to support the justice of their country. I call 
on the Bishops to interpose the sanctity of their lawn, upon 
the Judges to interpose the purity of their ermine, to save us from 
this pollution. I call upon the honor of your Lordships to reve- 
rence the dignity of our ancestors, and to maintain your own. [ 
call on the spirit and humanity of my country to vindicate the 
national character. [ invoke the Genius of the Constitution, 
From the tapestry, that adorns these walls, the immortal ancestor of 
this Noble Lord frowns with indignation at the disgrace of his 
country. In vain did he defend the liberty, and establish the reli- 
gion of Britain, against the tyranny of Rome, if these worse than Po- 
pish cruelties and Inquisitorial practices are endured among us. To 
send forth the merciless cannibal, thirsting for blood ! against whom? 
your Protestant brethren? To lay waste their country, to desolate 
their dwellings, and extirpate their race and name, by the aid and 
instrumentality of these horrible hell-hounds of war ! Spain can 
no longer boast pre-eminence in barbarity. She armed herself 
with blood-hounds to extirpate the wretched natives of Mexico; 
we, more ruthless, loose these dogs of war against our countrymen 
in America, endeared to us by every tie, that cau-sanctify humanity, 
I solemnly call upon your Lordships, and upon every order of men 
in the State to stamp upon this infamous procedure the indelible 
stigma of the public abhorrence. More particularly, I call upon the 
holy Prelates of our religion to do away this iniquity—let them 
perform a /ustration to purify the country from this deep and 
deadly sin. My Lords, | am old and weak, and at present unable 
tv say more; but my feelings and indignation were too strong to 
have said less. I could not have slept this night in my bed, nor 
even reposed my head on my pillow, without giving veut to my 
eternal abhorrence of such enormous and preposterous principles.” 

6. St. Paul, in the sixth chapter of the Epistle to the Galatians, 
writes thus :— And let us not be weary in well-doing ; for in due 
season we shall reap, if we faint not. As we have therefore op- 
portunity, let us do good unto all men, especially unto them, who 
are of the household of faith.” And, gracious God! does not 
the obligation of this precept extend alike to the palace and the 
cottage, to the nation and the individual, to the statesman and the 
subject? But what Christian power has not violated this injunc- 
tion by a tame acquiescence in the repeated massacres of Greeks 
and Franks by ruthless barbarians and accursed infidels? 

7. “ This righteousness and mercy, which is due to all men, but 
especially to those, who are under our protection, is the law of 
nature, the command of religion, and it ought to be the first and 
leading maxim of civil policy. But it is amazing how slowly in all 
countries the principles of natural justice, which are so evidently 
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necessary in private life, have been admitted into the administra- 
tion of public affairs.” (Bp. Shipley’s Works, vol. ii. p. 322.) 
So well founded is this remark, that even the King of France, who 
is a perfect devotee in the Christian religion, and a most amiable 
man in private life, has not made one solitary effort to aid the Greeks 
in their struggle for political existence, conformably alike to the 
principles of that pure faith and to the dictates of an enlightened 
cy. 

¢. it has been declared from the Bench, and on the authority 
of Lord Coke, “that Christianity is part and parcel of the common 
Jaw of the land ;” and if that be the case, doubtlessly all conduct 
both in the statesman and in the individual, which is repugnant to the 
doctrines of Christianity, is punishable by that law. I have a 
right then, dear Sir, to expect and to demand through the Parlia- 
ment from the Ministers of this country their protection of and 
assistance to the Greeks in a contest, which threatens their very 
existence. 

9. A publican was, if I rightly remember, recently tried for and 
convicted of the offence of refusing to receive into his house a 
person, who had fallen into the ‘Thames and had been rescued from 
awatery grave; and it was, I think, argued in the Court, not so 
much that his house should have been opened to the reception of 
the sufferer, because it was licensed for the public accommodation, 
as that the law of humanity is anterior to all positive law, because 
it is a part of Christianity, which is part and parcel of the common 
law of the land. Now if an individual is in such a case and on 
such grounds liable to punishment for not following the precepts 
of our holy religion, surely no man will deny the obligation of 
those, who are intrusted with the administration of the country, 
to regulate its policy by those precepts—no man will dispute the 
criminality of those, who have adhered to a different system. 

- If it be contended that the publican might on such a ground 
be punished by the State, because he was a subject of the State, 
but that our Ministers would not be punishable for refusing to as- 
sist the Greeks, because they are the subjects of another State, I 
reply that England has claimed and exercised the right of inter- 
fering in the affairs of other States—has it not done so in respect 
to the abolition of the infamous traffic in human flesh? did it not 
assist in forcing at the point of the bayonet the present King on 
the throne of France apparently against the consent of the people? 
did it not for some time refuse to recognise the Spanish Constitu- 
tion? and did it not connive at the unprincipled, the Buonapartean, 
the barbarian conduct of the Holy Alliance in crushing the rising 
liberties of Naples and Piedmont? 1 may be justified for using 
this strong language, when a gentleman connected with the Ministry 
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had during the last Session the magnanimity and the integrity to de 
clare within the walls of Parliament, that “there was a splendor 
and a glory about the despotism of Napoleon, as much at least 
as despotism would admit of; but that the views of the Allies are 
gloomy, dark, hopeless, and barbarous.” 

10. The war between the Turks and the Greeks must be re. 
garded as a war of extermination; in the nervous and sententious 
language of Tacitus, Ulrisque necessitas in loco, spes in virtute, salus 
ex victoria. “ ‘The cause speaks for itself; it excites feelings, which 
words are ill able to express; involving every object and motive, 
which can engage the solicitude, affect the interests, or inflame-the 
heart of man, After a series of provocations and injuries, recipro- 
cally sustained and retaliated, the dispute betwixt them and their 
enemies is brought to a short issue—it is no longer, which of the 
two nations shall have the ascendant, but which shall continue a 
nation—it is a struggle fur existence, not for empire.” (Robert 
Halls Sentiments proper to the present Crisis, p. 68.) And 
with this feeling shall we not deem it to be our plain and 
paramount duty as Christians to aid the cause of the Christian 
Greeks? If we hesitate a moment to take a decitled part in the 
struggle—if we in any way whatever lend any support to the 
base horde of Asiatic infidels, are we not manifestly chargeable 
with a share in the guilt of all the massacres, which those accursed 
barbarians may make of the Greeks, who may unfortunately fall 
into their hands? Does not the innocent blood recently shed in 
Constantinople and in Scio “ rise up in judgment” against us, be- 
cause by a proper interference we could and must have prevented 
it? Methinks I see the shade of the venerable Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, murdered by an enthroned ruffian, hovering over the 
dome of St. Stephen, waving the Standard of the Cross, and m 
shrill and lugubrious tones demanding from the people of England 
as fellow Christians—on the faith of the religious principles, which 
they profess,—vengeance for himself and protection for his op- 
pressed countrymen! 

11. But it is argued that the cruelties, which have been charged 
on the Turks, have been practised in a similar way by the Greeks 
themselves. If such is the fact, this is the strowgest possible 
reason for assisting the Greeks to realise their wational mdepen- 
dence, because by making them free you will inspire them with 
all the generous sentiments of free-born men—“ their souls will 
walk abroad in their own majesty—their bodies will swell beyond 
the measure of their chains, which will burst from around them, 
and they will stand redeemed, regenerated, and disemhralled by the 
irresistible Genius of Universal Emancipation.” (Curran’s Defence 


of Rowan.) But, while I shall not attempt to palliate any barbart- 
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ties, which the Greeks may have committed on the vanquished 
Turks, justice requires from me the unhappy declaration that it is 
not, in the circumstances of the contest, the policy of the Greeks 
to give apy quarter whatever to the ‘Turkish soldiers or sailors ; 
and with respect to the destruction of the Turkish garrison at Tri- 
polizza, it was expressly stated in the account that the immediate 
cause of the destruction was the PREvioUs massacre, which that 
Turkish garrison had made of the 300 eminent Greek hostages 
confined in the citadel—a fact, with which the besieging Greeks 
became acquainted only on their first entrance into the place, and 
which was well calculated to provoke the spirit of revenge, which 
more or less actuates every human breast in every clime, whether 
« bond or free,” whether Heathen or Christian. 

12. Such arguments, founded on the cruelties and the barbarities 
of the Greeks, even if they rested on facts, would be intitled to no 
more weight than similar arguinents advanced by the advocates of 
the Slave- Trade. “ | trust we shall no longer continue this com- 
merce to the destruction of every improvement on that wide Conti- 
vent ; and shall not consider ourselves as conferring too great a 
boon in restoring its inhabitants to the rank of human beings. I 
trust we shall not think ourselves too liberal, if by abolishing the 
Slave-Trade, we give them the same common chance of civilization 
with other parts of the world, and that we shall now allow to Afri- 
ca, (Greece,) the opportunity—the hope—the prospect of attaining 
to the same blessings, which we ourselves, through the favorable 
dispensations of Divine Providence, have been permitted at a much 
more early period to enjoy. If we listen to the voice of reason 
and duty, aud pursue the line of conduct, which they prescribe, 
some of us may live to see a: reverse of that picture, from 
which we now turn our eyes with shame and regret. We may live 
to behold the natives of Africa, (Greece,) engaged in the calm occu- 
pations of industry, in the pursuits of a just and legitimate com- 
merce. We may behold the beams of science and philosophy break- 
ing in on their land, which, at some happy period in still later times, 
may blaze with full lustre ; and joining their influence to that of pure 
religion, may illuminate and mvigorate the most distant extremi- 
ties of that immense Continent. Then may we hope that even Afri- 
ca, though last of all the quarters of the Globe, shall enjoy at length, 
in the evening of her days, those blessings, which have descended so 
plentifully upon us in a much earlier period of the world. Then 
also will Europe, participating in her improvement and prosperity, 
receive an ample recompence for the tardy kindness, (if kindness it 
can be called,) of no longer hindering that Continent from extri- 
cating herself out of the darkness, which, m other more fortunate 
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regions, has been so much more speedily dispelled.” (Pitt's 
Speech in 1792, on the Slave-Trade.) 

13. The present Ministry avow themselves to be the disciples of 
William Pitt, and they have now presented to them a glorious o 
portunity of showing themselves to be his disciples by acting in 
the spirit, which dictated those remarks. 

14. The ground, on which the British Government appears 
hitherto to have acted in discountenancing the Greek Insurrection, 
is simply the fear that, if it was crowned with the merited success, 
Russia would have the intire command of Greece, and the balance 
of power might be endangered or destroyed. I agree with you, dear 
Sir, in deeming this to be a mistaken policy. For, if Greece main- 
tains her stand against Turkey, but at the close of the conflict is 
enfeebled by the prodigious efforts, which she may have made, she 
will naturally throw herself into the arms of Russia for protection ; 
but, if by our assistance during the struggle she is enabled to quit 
the field ‘‘ more than conqueror”—if she establishes on a solid 
basis a form of Government adapted to the manners, the habits, 
the opinions, the feelings, and the religion of the natives, the 
balance of power will be considerably strengthened instead of 
being weakened; Greece will adhere rather to England, which 
powerfully aided ber exertions, than to Russia, which had for 50 
years plentifully fed her with hopes, and in the hour of her need 
has treacherously and cruelly deserted her; a great counterpoise 
will be given to the ambitious and unprincipled power of Austria,— 
a power, on which the rest of Europe, from recent experience, has 
good reason to look with a more jealous and watchful eye than 
on the Emperor of all the Russias. 

15. 1 shall not deny, that any writers are at full liberty to de- 
nominate the Greeks Rebels, when they have answered the ques- 
tions, whether the Barons at Runnamede were or were not Rebels, 
whether the Reformation was or was nota Rebellion against the 
Church of Rome, whether Jesus Christ, who overturned the re- 
ligion of the Jews, was or was not a traitor to his country and a 
Rebel against the Roman Empire, whether the Christian Mission- 
aries, who labor to subvert the faith of the Hindoos, are ox are not 
Rebels agaist the established creed of India? 

16. Seneca bas finely remarked that “ a virtuous man, struggling 
with misfortunes, is such a spectacle, as Gods might look upon 
with pleasure,” (Spectator, No. 39.) I, however, think that a nation, 
sunk in ignorance and vice, but after “the sleep of ages” rising 
as one man, possessed of “ the unconquerable mind,” and animated 
with “ Freedom’s holy flame,” in vigorous and hearty. rebellion 
against the despotism of its rulers, is the most glorious sight, which 
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humanised, civilised, christianised man can behold—the contem- 
plation of which cannot but be regarded with the most gracious 
eyes by the Lord of Hosts, because out of the chaos and confusion 
inseparable from such awful events will be formed, im the due 
course of time and by his almighty power, a more beautiful system 
of Government, with greater purity in the religion of the people, 
—a system, which will afford ample scope for the display of those 
“great and splendid actions, which are reserved for high and emi- 
nent occasions—which are important both from their immediate 
advantage and their remoter influence—which often save and always 
illustrate the age and nation, in which they appear—which raise the 
standard of morals—which arrest the progress of degeneracy— 
which diffuse a lustre over the path of life: monuments of the 
greatness of the human soul, they present to the world the august 
image of virtue in her sublimest form, from which streams of light 
and glory issue to remote times and ages ; while their commemora- 
tion, by the pen of historians and poets, awakens in distant bosoms 
the sparks of kindred excellence.” (R. Hall’s Modern Infidelity 
considered, p. 26.) 

17. © Ifa man should be unfortunate enough to live under the do- 
minion of a prince, who, like the monarchs of Persia, could mur- 
der his subjects at will, he may be unhappy, but cannot complain ; 
for, on Mr. Hey’s theory, he never had any rights but what were 
created by society, and, on Mr. Burke’s, he has for ever relin- 
quished them, ‘The claims of nature being set aside, and the con- 
stitution of the Government despotic from the beginning, his 
misery involves no injustice, and admits of no remedy. It requires 
little discernment to see that this theory rivets the chains of de- 
spotism, and shuts out from the political world the smallest glimpse 
of emancipation or improvement. Its language is, He, that is a 
slave, let him bea slave still.” (R. Hall’s Apology for the Freedom 
of the Press, p. 59—63. Edit. 7th.) 

18. But it is contended on the supposed authority of Scripture 
that “the Powers, that be, are ordained of God.” Yes, but 
we are to understand this declaration with some qualification. It 
is God’s will that tyranny should exist in certain places for certain 
ages; but it can never be his pleasure that it should last for ever, 
because we are assured “ that his tender mercies are over all his 
works,” and because the history of the Bible shows that, when a 
nation is plunged in the grossest depravity and the most abominable 
ignorance, God permits its entire destruction through the instru- 
mentality of some other nation, as in the cases of Canaan, Sodom 
and Gomorrha, Nineveh and Babylon. ‘Though “the Powers, 
that be,” may be justly said “to be ordained of God,” yet, when 
the same Scripture says that “the Son of Man is Lord of the 
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Sabbath,” and that “the Sabbath was made for man, not man 
for the Sabbath,” it is evident that the same Lord will suffer any 
“ Powers, that be,” to be destroyed or their governments to be 
modified according to the circumstances of the péople, the com- 
plexion of the age, the nature of things, in bis own good time, be- 
cause ‘* the Powers, that be,” are established for the benefit of the 
whole community, not for the gratification of the individual, who 
may be seated on the throne; and when the people, instead of de- 
riving benefits from those, “.who are put in authority” over them, 
are suffering under the iron-hand of despotism, the doom of the 
tyrant will be justly sealed, and the blessing of God will sooner 
or later follow the nation, when the standard of rebellion is raised. 

19. “ The privilege of censuring, with moderation and decency, 
the measures of Government, is essential to a free constitution ; a 
privilege, which can never lose its value in the eyes of the public, 
till it is licentiously abused. The temperate exercise of this pri- 
vilege is a most useful restraint on those errors and excesses, to 
which the possession of power supplies a temptation, The free 
expression of the public voice is capable of overawing those, who 
have nothing beside to apprehend ; and the tribunal of public opi- 
nion is one, whose decisions it is not easy for men in the most ele- 
vated stations to despise. To this we may add that the unrestrained 
discussion of national affairs not only gives weight to the senti- 
ments, but is eminently adapted to enlighten the minds of a peo- 
ple; and consequently, to increase that general fund of talent and 
information, from which the accomplishments even of statesmen 
themselves must be ultimately derived. While therefore we main- 
tain this privilege with jealous care, let us be equally careful not 
to abuse it. There is a respect, in my apprehension, due to civil 
governors on account of their office, which we are not permitted to 
violate, even when we are under the necessity of blaming their 
measures. When the Apostle Paul was betrayed into an intem- 
perate expression of anger against the Jewish High Priest, from 
an ignorance of the station he occupied, he was no sooner informed 
of this, than he apologized and quoted a precept of the Mosaic 
Law, which says, Thou shalt not revile the Gods, nor curse the 
ruler of thy people. In agreement with which, the New Testa- 
ment subjoins to the duty of fearing God, that of honoring the 
King; and frequently and emphatically inculcates submission to 
civil rulers, not so much from a fear of their power, as from a 
respect for their office.” (R. Hall's Sentiments proper to the pre- 
sent Crisis.) 

20. It is worth while, dear Sir, to notice one very specious ar- 
gument, which has been advanced in the Tory-Newspapers with 
the view of deadening the deep sense, which Englishmen may be 
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disposed to feel of the wrongs of Greece, and of extinguishing 
the anxious desire, which for the honor of our beloved country and 


the sake of our holy religion [ still trust that the majority of En- 
glishmen entertain. It is gravely said that there is no call on our 
nation to throw the mantle of its influence on and to extend the 
arm of its power to unfortunate Greece, because we may endan- 

+r our Own security and hazard the peace of Europe. But J ask 
in what school of morality these writers have been educated ? Most 
assuredly they have neither “ sat at the feet of Gamaliel,” nor 
heard the sermon of Jesus Christ from the consecrated Mount. The 
principles of the Christian religion do not exhibit one code of laws 
for the palace and another for the cottage; but nations and their 
-tulers are to be actuated by one and the same holy spirit of charity — 
to engage in one and the same work of love—to practise one 
and the same goodness—and to commiserate, to mitigate, to re- 
move the evils of mankind to the utmost possible extent. A na- 
tion is but e collection of individuals, and the sovereign is but the 
representative of the people. If an individual is bound by the 
law of humanity and the law of charity to assist his neighbour in 
any circumstances of distress, which he may have the power to 
soften or to relieve—so one nation is bound to assist another, 
when the assistance is required ; and if the principles of Christianity 
do not allow an individual to sit down coldly to calculate what 
possible danger may result to himself from lending his assistance, 
but require him to act from the impulse of the moment and to 
over-look any personal considerations—so they cannot justify a na- 
tion for withholding its protection from a neighbouring people, 
when it is threatened with total annihilation by ferocious barba- 
rians and sanguinary Mahometans. 

21. But it is now time to draw my Letter to a conclusion ; and I 
cannot conclude it better than by suggesting to the advocates of 
Grecian liberty what is the proper course for them to pursue in the 
present state of things. 

22. After the large collections, which have been made from the 
people of England for the relief of the Irish peasantry, there is 
little propect of obtaining any considerable sum in the way of con- 
tribution for the purpose of aiding the Greek Insurrection. But 
it will be very materially aided by procuring a repeal of the Foreign 
Enlistment- Bill, and with this view Petitions should be forwarded 
to Parliament. 

23. As this is a holy war, the cause of outraged humanity, the 
cause of offended justice, the cause of violated chastity, the cause 
of insulted religion, the Ministers of every denomination should 
be most earnestly invited to appeal to the feelings and the under- 
standings of their respective congregations; and in the present 
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state of civil and religious liberty, of refined sensibility and gene. 
rous sentiment, neither the invitation to the one nor the appeal to 
the other will be made in vain, when [ have shown that to support 
the Greeks is alike to follow the maxims of prudence, to obey the 
impulses of benevolence, to practise the law of charity, and to 
vindicate the religion of Christ and “ the ways of God to man,” 

24. Attempts to remove the civil: disabilities of the Roman 
Catholics have but too frequently excited the whole rhetoric of the 
Pulpit; and shall it be said that, when the lives of 7 millions of 
men are in imminent jeopardy—when the question is whether 7 
millions of people are to live like free men in the full possession of 
civil liberty, or are to be made “to taste, drop by drop, more than 
the bitterness of death, in the slow torture,” (Burke’s eulogium on 
the King and Queen of France,) to which they may be subjected 
by Turkish barbarity, in the midst of bodily chains and the absence 
of every mental enjoyment—when the point at issue is whether 7 
millions of our fellow Christians are to be permitted to secure the 
right of following the faith, which we profess, of serving the 
Christ, whose precepts we obey, of worshipping the God, whom 
we ourselves adore, or are to be compelled to abjure the Christian 
name, and, merciful Heaven! to see the children, which have sprung 
from their loins, educated in all the impure practices of Mahome- 
tan belief—shall it be said that on an occasion like this no Minis- 
ter of God’s holy word, himself enjoying “the liberty, wherewith 
Christ hath made him free,” was iout to plead the cause of the 
insulted, injured, oppressed, and enslaved Greek? 

25. Daily engaged as I am in the study of the Poets, Orators, 
Historians, Philosophers, Philologists, and Critics. of ancient 
Greece, and little habituatedas I am to English composition, you must, 
dear Sir, pardon the inaceuracies and imperfections of my style— 
“ the spirit,” which I have imbibed from their immortal works, 
“has given me utterance,” and “ out of the abundance of the 
heart the mouth speaketh.” 

26. ** Go thew, ye defenders of your country, accompanied with 
every auspicious omen ; advance with alacrity into the field, where 
God himself musters the hosts to war. Religion is too much in- 
terested in your success, not to lend you her aid; she will shed 
over this enterprise her selectest influence. While you are engaged 
in the field, many will repair to the closet, many to the Sanctuary; 
the ‘faithful of every name will employ that prayer, which has 
power with God; the feeble hands, which are unequal to any 
other weapon, will grasp the sword of the Spirit; and from my- 
riads of humble, contrite hearts the voice of intercession, suppli- 
cation, and weeping, will mingle in its ascent to Heaven with 
the shouts of battle, and the shock of arms. And thou, 
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sole ruler among the children of men, to whom the shields 
of the earth belong, gird on thy sword, thou most mighty! 
go forth ‘with their hosts in the day of battle! Impart in ad- 
dition to their hereditary valor that confidence of success, 
which springs from thy presence! Pour into their hearts the spi- 
rit of departed heroes! Inspire them with thine own; and, while 
led by thy hand, and fighting under thy banners, open thou their 
eyes to behold in every valley and im every plain, what the prophet 
beheld by the same illumination—chariots of fire, and horses of 
fire! Then shall the strong man be as tow, and the maker of it as 
aspark ; and they shall both burn together, and none shall 

them.” (R. Hall's Sentiments proper to the present Crisis. p. 78) 


With every sentiment of respect and gratitude, 
1 remain, dear Sir, 
Your faithful and obliged Servant, 
EDMUND HENRY BARKER, 


P.S. August 13th.—1. Since the above Letter was written, 
L have been informed that many and some splendid offers of sub- 
scription in the behalf of the Greeks have been made in Letters 
addressed to you in consequence of your interesting Pamphlet; 
and therefore I do not now see real reason to despair about the 
success of a general. subscription, to which I am ready to contri- 
bute my mite. I trust that but few days will be suffered to 
elapse, before some high-spirited individuals of illustrious rank or 
known respectability will have the courage to call by public ad- 
vertisement a general meeting at the London Tavern or some simi- 
lar place for the purpose of consulting on the best means of aid- 
ing the Greek Insurrection. It appears to me that nothing is so 
well calculated to effect this important object, as a repeal of the 
Foreign Enlistment-Bill, because, while this Bill is suffered to 
remain on our Statute-Book, we shall not be allowed to send to the 
support of the Greeks what would be the most useful things, 
arms, and ammunition, and disciplined soldiers ; nor can we tempt 
the brave officers, who have earned renown on the field of Water- 
loo, “ to pursue the track of glory” in Greece, when by interfering 
in the cause they would or might by the loss of their half-pay sa- 
crifice the comforts of existence. 

2. At a period, when, proh Deum hominumque fidem! we are 
arraigning the bounty of Providence as the cause of the present 
agricultural distress, when we are complaining of a redundant 
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population, when we consider that too much land bas been brought 
into tillage, when the English laborer is in vain supplicating for 
employment, and when the Irish peasant is in a state of absolute 
destitution, is it not extreme impolicy—is it not putea cruelty not 
to afford every facility to such individuals, as desire to procure a 
subsistence or to try their fortunes on a foreign soil? and thou- 
sands of heroic spirits might at once earn bread and acquire fame in 
the Morea, if they were encouraged to lend their assistance to 
the Greek Cause. 

3. Nothing can be more happily conceived than the epithet 
barbarous, which a connexion of the present Ministry has justly 
applied to the views and the conduct of the Holy Alliance. For 
what can be more worthy of a native barbarian than to kidnap the 
person of the Neapolitan King, to persuade that veteran imbecile 
to a shameless violation of the solemn oath, which he took to pre- 
serve the Constitution, which had been gravely formed by the repre- 
sentatives of the nation in Parliament assembled, and to support 
him on his tottering throne, to aid him in annihilating the rising 
liberties of his country, and in Senger aes proscribing their 
founders, by the presence of those armies, which the Holy Alliance 


have been proud to deem the liberators of Europe, because they 
had crushed the tyrannous power of Buonaparte? What can be 
more barbarous than for Monarchs, who glory in the name of 
Christian, to retard the progress of civil and religious liberty, to 


block up the avenues to political knowledge, and to extinguish the 
moral lights of heaven? Posterity will hear, with an astonishment 
equal to its disgust, that the magnanimous Alexander, who had the 
courage not to sink before Buonaparte, when he invaded Russia, 
shuns the sight and prohibits the importation of certain English 
Newspapers, because they come from a land of liberty, and tell of 
its sweets. What can be more barbarous than not to perceive that 
“nothing in reality renders legitimate government so insecure as 
extreme ignorance in the people? It is this, which yields them an 
easy prey to seduction, makes them the victims of prejudice and 
false alarms, and so ferocious withal, that their interference in a 
time of public commotion, is more to be dreaded than the erup- 
tion of a volcano. The true prop of good government is opinion, 
the perception, on the part of the subject, of benefits resulting 
from it, a settled conviction, in other words, of its being a public 
good. Now nothing can produce or maintain that opinion but 
knowledge, since opinion is a form of knowledge. Of tyrannical 
and unlawful governments, indeed, the support is fear, to which 
ignorance is as congenial as it is abhorrent from the genius of a 
free people. Look at the popular insurrections and massacres in 
France: of what description of persons were those ruffians com- 
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, who, breaking forth like a torrent, overwhelmed the mounds 
of lawful authority? Who were the cannibals, that sported with 
the mangled carcases and palpitating limbs of their murdered vic- 
tims, aud dragged them about with their teeth in the gardens of 
the Tuileries? Were they refined and elaborated into these bar- 
barities by the efforts of a too polished education? No: they 
were the very scum of the populace, destitute of all moral culture, 
whose atrocity wus only equalled by their ignorance, as might well 
be expected, when the one was the legitimate parent of the other. 
Who are the persons, who in every country are most disposed to 
outrage and violence, but the most ignorant and uneducated of the 
poor? to which class also chiefly belong those unhappy beings, 
who are doomed to expiate their crimes at the fatal tree ; few of 
whom, it has recently been ascertained, on accurate enquiry, are 
able to read, and the greater part utterly destitute of all moral or 
religious principle.” (R. Hall’s Advantages of Knowledge to the 
lower Classes, p. 8). 

4. 1 shall conclude my Postscript, dear Sir, with the followi 
words of the same excellent writer and admirable man, which 
could wish to see engraven on the heart of the Holy Alliance :— 

“ These are not the times, in which it is safe for a nation to re- 
pose on the lap of ignorance. If there ever were a season, when 
public tranquillity was ensured by the absence of knowledge, that 
season is past. ‘The convulsed state of the world will not permit 
unthinking stupidity to sleep, without being appalled by phantoms, 
and shaken by terrors, to which reason, which defines her objects 
and limits her apprehensions by the reality of things, is a stranger. 
Every thing in the condition of mankind announces the approach 
of some great crisis, for which nothing can prepare us but the 


diffusion of knowledge, probity, and the fear of the Lord. While 


the world is impelled with such violence in opposite directions ; 
while a spirit of giddiness and revolt is shed upon the nations, and 
the seeds of mutation are so thickly sown, the improvement of the 
mass of the people will be our grand security, in the neglect of 
which the politeness, the refinement, and the kuowledge accumu- 
lated in the higher orders, weak and unprotected, will be exposed 
to imminent danger, and perish like a garland in the grasp of po- 
pular fury. ‘Wisdom and knowledge shall be the stability of thy 
times, and strength oe salvation ; the fear of the Lord is his 
treasure.” (R. Hall's Advantages of Ignorance to the lower 
Classes, p. 24.) 
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London, 1822. 
Urwarps of five years have elapsed since the promulgation of 
evidence taken before a Committee of the House of Commons, on 
the state of the Police of the Metropolis, and nothing has yet been 
completed to counteract the many evils prevailing throughout the 
whole town, from its centre to each extremity. 

The newspapers daily give fresh accounts of crimes and crimi- 
nals ; imprisonment, transportation, and death dance through their 
columns with all the gaiety of amusing intelligence, to the detesta- 
ble disgrace of those whose duty binds them to produce a remedy, 
those who live én the industry of laborious members of society, 
— with the means of life, without the pains of procuring 

em. 

To frame laws to stem the torrent of an impending danger, to 
assure the free enjoyment of every social Ym and charitably 
to aid the helpless, are the bounden duties of such favored beings; 
they are the price of their luxuries, the best reason for their exis- 
tence. Having said this little to stimulate those who need the 
goad, I shall proceed to examine the evidence: and, First, With re- 
gard to Juvenile Depredators, children born and bred in iniquity, 
who never had a sense of virtue, or of shame; taught to thieve, 
almost as soon as they can crawl, and beaten only when they least 
deserve the punishment ; (see Clement’s official edition of the Police 
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Report, 220 and 342) where there is stated, “that children are 
gent out begging, and if they do not bring home money, they 
(their parents) flog them ; and that some of the young thieves are 
quite children, and can scarcely crawl.” ‘These are statements 
made on oath by credible witnesses, persons who frequently have 
had opportunities which enable them to vouch the truth of their 
assertions ; it is also severally stated (in 43, 84, 153, 196, and 256) 
« that they have increased to an alarming number,” &c. &c. &c. 
The cause of the increase of juvenile delinquency (as stated in the 
Report, 49 and 61) is attributed ** to the leaving destitute orphans, 
infants of both sexes, the progeny of indigent and profligate pa- 
rents ;” and, to ‘¢ a laxity of morals among those, whose duty it is to 
instruct and look after them.” Another cause assigned is, the sys- 
tematical mode in which experienced thieves employ children to 
commit theft ; and they go to work so cleverly, that they generally 
evade detection ; and, when they are caught, the child must be 
prosecuted to conviction, before the employer becomes amenable 
to the laws (84); and in (85) it is stated, ‘* that prisons increase the 
depravity of children, rather than better their habits, which often 
induces magistrates to hint to the complainants to relinquish prose- 
cution.” (197) It is stated, that there are brothels devoted solely 
to the use of children, where grown up people ‘cannot gain admit- 
tance. (217) It is stated, that there are bawds who make it their 
business to go about the town in search of pretty girls, of whom 
they take possession, and they actually seduce the boys before they 
think of the perpetration of crime. At ($45) four boys had been 
in custody at Newgate, together, upwards of 70 times: two of 
them, as the head of a gang of boys, had travelled to Portsmouth 
to attend the fair. In ($46) it is stated, that they all keep their 
girs, whom they term flash girls—a boy, only nine years old, had 

is ash girl. In (197) there isa proposal for sending 500 of these 
little depredators to America, the Cape of Good Hope, or the West 
Indies: a proposal to banish little children for crimes which, in 
many instances, they have been compelled to commit. Banish their 
fathers, their mothers, their instigators, who are more guilty than 
the actual perpetrators. Instigators are guilty of all the crimes 
committed by persons under their influence, whereas the perpetra- 
tor is guilty of such crimes only as he actually commits: upon this 
principle, all receivers of stolen goods are instigators, and should 
be visited with the utmost rigor of the law. If these destitute 
children were possessed of property they would immediately be- 
come wards in Chancery, their bodies taken care of, their minds 
enlightened, under the direction of masters specially appointed ; 
they would be subject to the usual restraints of a public school, 
discretionarily flogged when deserving punishment, to rear them in 
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the path of virtue; but because they are poor, forlorn, ¢ destitute,” 
and on that account alone, more fitly the objects to be protected b 
an equitable judge, they are left to rot in the dens of thieves, their 
hearts corrupted, their souls endangered, their sorry being breath. 
ing pestilence in society. 

Oh, ye philanthropic ! ye Bible associators ! ye vice destroyers! if 
the seeds of pity can find nourishment in your breasts, let them 
spring forth to rescue from destruction, children that have done no 
wrong because they knew not rectitude; children to be punished 
for the crimes of others, acting as agents through fear of punish. 
ment more dreadful, and more certain, than that by law affixed to 
the crime imputed ; when even, if they knew the law, obedience 
would be folly. An idiot has no will, and his instigator commits 
the crime of which he was the instrument. A wife, acting with 
her husband, in some cases, is considered as having no will ; yet the 
child of them both, (acting under their influence) is said to use his 
free will and discretion, though every natural feeling belies the law, 
(63) It is stated, as calculated in the Report of the Committee of 
Mendicity, there are ‘* 6000 children mendicants in the metropolis.” 
As begging and thieving are nearly synonymous, we may fairly 
imagine one-third of that amount to be thieves; and to know that 
2000 children, in London, are daily on the watch to perpetrate 
crime, must stamp some portion of infamy even on those who suffer 
by their depredations. 


IIl.—ADULT THIEVES. 


Tuts class of offenders is the main-spring of the former, and 
should be visited with the strictest opposition, watched day and 
night, and molested in every haunt, until driven of necessity to 
pursue the honest course of life; but so long as there exists an in- 
terest in their guilt, independent of their own, and that interest 
vested almost wholly in persons whose duty it is to suppress such 
guilt ; it is absurd to suppose a total suppression on their part, hav- 
ing a vital interest in uphdlding a system of iniquity, depravity, de- 
bauchery, vice. (208) « For as I observed to Lord Loughborough, 
on a question by Sir William Garrow—Ah! Townsend, you have 
been very lucky, who gave you information? and I laughed at the 
question —it would not do for us to answer those questions.” Cer- 
tainly not ; (264) the informer may sometimes be a poor half-starved 
thief, held in terror, whose neck is in jeopardy, and, on that ac- 
count, as dangerous as the active thief, and perhaps more dangerous 
in some cases. The policy of encouraging a distinct class of in- 
formers, is rotten at the core; it is foreign to the spirit of England; 
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it tends to make every man look at his neighbour with suspicion 3. 
it abrogates from the heart that warmth of friendship, which is 
congenial to the well-being of every manly nation, and substitutes a 
civil formality, which is both cold and selfish. Without doubt 
there are many cases wherein the informer is so interested, that he 
would rather nurse the criminal than check the crime ; and though 
his employer will not degrade himself by malpractices, yet he 
knows nothing of the matter, but, through the medium of this in- 
former, which informer may employ a being still more grovelling. 
than himself, who perhaps would not hesitate to instigate his victim; 
and if this victim is taken, tried, condemned and executed, the country 
gains nothing by his death; but it sustains a loss greater than the 
public example will commensurate. When a thief is sent out of 
the country or out of the world, there is always another ready to 
succeed him in his particular branch of the trade, and fresh recruits 
are brought in to fill up the rear. (334.) «The town is divided 
into walks amongst the pickpockets ;” it is also stated (264) ¢ that 
the thieves, of all the large towns, have a regular correspondence 
with each other, which facts clearly prove, that they carry on their 
trade with as much regularity as the members of a creditable bu- 
siness. 

In (51) it is stated, “that there exist 8000 places in the metro- 
polis, notoriously open for the reception of stolen goods. Now 
supposing, on an average, that each place makes 100/. in the year 
by nefarious traffic, the sum total is 800,000/. As there is no 
statement, in the Police Report, of the number of brothels, I place 
them also at 8000, that, at an average, they make 200/. in the year, 
their income will be 1,600,000/., which, added to the 800,000/., 
makes a total of 2,400,000/.: the tithe of which sum of money is 
not to be despised in the eyes of those who have it in their power 
to foster such seminaries of vice. 

In (71) there is evidence of the existence of «flash houses,” 
licensed public-houses, where notorious thieves assemble, with 
whom officers of the police mingle, not expressly for the purpose 
of suppressing crime, but to enable them to catch criminals. If 
these places are not traps-for the unwary, they are most certainly 
dens of iniquity which should not exist ; they must tend to the in- 
crease of criminals, as surely as brothels tend to the increase of 
prostitutes. 


Ill.—PROSTITUTES. 
(Police Report, page 33.) 
** Has any plan ever struck you as feasible, by which that dis- 
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grace to London, to its police, and its morals, the crowds of women, 
some in a state of intoxication, infesting the streets and annoying 
the passengers during the best part of the night, could be prevent. 
ed 2” ¢¢ It would be ten times worse if the police officers and watch- 
men did not take them up, or drive them away, as they do at present— 
that a4 a be done certainly more universally than it is, but the gaols 
would be filled without hope of reforming them, to a degree that 
would notbe expedient. The punishment by law is long imprisonment 
(for corporal punishment of another kind, with women, is out of 
the question), and the instant they come out they must be commit. 
ted again, for this degraded condition has no resource, even to 
friends or employment.” Also ($41) “ You have stated in your 
evidence, that you have seen the watchmen abuse the women of 
the town, and beat them for not giving them money ?” “« Yes,.”— 
«¢ Do you not think that this conduct of the watchmen, in levying 
a tax upon those unfortunate persons, and of course tolerating and 
winking at their riotous and disorderly conduct in the streets, isa 
public nuisance?” ** No doubt of it. I think many prostitutes 
upon the town are servant girls, who have been driven there through 
the caprice of their masters or mistresses, who frequently discharge 
them, and refuse to give them any character. I have had many 
complaints from female servants personally to me upon that sub. 
ject, I may say two or three hundred.”——«* Are many of the lower 
servants, in the metropolis, to be considered as belonging to that 
class ?” *«* No—not while they are servants; butI am afraid there 
are many servants driven to that course of life by the reason I have 
stated.” 

Here are causes assigned for the increase of prostitutes in the 
streets—the interested encouragement of watchmen—and the ca 
price of master or mistress who refuse to give a character, which 
compels the servant to resort to the streets for subsistence. If a 
master or mistress was compellable once to appear before a ma- 
gistrate, and there give on oath the character of the discharged 
servant, each party would be benefited, and perhaps no action for 
false character could be brought. 

A plan is demanded to prevent prostitutes infesting the streets. 
Can it be supposed, unless harsh measures are resorted to, that 
they will be prevented while houses are open for their reception ; 


houses notoriously open for the express purpose of fornication, the, 


doors of which bear the features of identity, as conspicuously as 
the entrance to a cathedral or a parish church? It is cruelty in the 
extreme to punish these poor creatures for crime which is unequi- 
vocally tolerated. It is as harsh and uncharitable, as to chastise a 
starving individual for eating the food you have placed in his hand. 
If the brothel was suppressed, women would not then find it to be 
their interest to infest the streets. 
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. In a much approved treatise on Police, corporal punishment is 
secommended on proof of an overt act to commit fornication: this 


would look like something beyond human jurisprudence. The 
crime itself, abstractedly considered, without reference to future 
consequence, is an offence properly cognizable only at the tribunal 
of God; and for earthly courts to arrogate to themselves a celestial 
jurisdiction, is presumption which but few dare venture to defend. 
An inferior court in England is not allowed to trespass on the ju- 
fisdiction of its superior, then why should this superior presume 
to sit ge sey with God, whose superiority is far above com- 

ison 

When a woman brings into the world a bastard, she is amena- 
ble to the laws on bastardy, which tend principally to exonerate 
the parish from the expense of maintaining such a child, on the 
just principle, that every father should provide for his own offspring ; 

ut the Jaw does not warrant an action for damages on the behalf 
of these unfavored infants, against their reputed parents, * For, 
that they gave me life, deprived of the just rights of other good 
subjects of our Lord the King, and therefore I pray damages for 
the injuries I sustain.” _No—such law is not legalised ; therefore, 
in justice, how can that be punished criminally, which is not allow- 
ed to be a civil injury as against those who have most reason to 
complain ? criminal punishment, I believe, in all cases, implies a 


civil injury. 


IV.—BROTHELS. 
(Police Report, pp. 72, 73, &c.) 


EVIDENCE appears, which need not have been on oath, to con- 
vince almost the most incredulous, of the existence of brothels 
throughout the metropolis; they are so notorious as not to be un- 
known, even amongst the modest, and calling God to witness the 
truth of such a fact gives to the oath a semblance of blasphemy. 

(61) There is evidence of licensing a notorious brothel, which, 
in the words in evidence is ‘* a very respectable house, in point of 
appearance, but nobody can doubt for what purpose the house is 
kept,” &c. In England there are laws made purposely for the 
suppression of brothels ; and yet, it is told, on the oath of the chief 
clerk of a magistrate, that a place of this description is licensed in 
his district : a monopoly is granted by law for the express purpose 
of preventing such places from trafficking in spirituous liquors ; and 
here is an instance coming to the knowledge of magistrates, which 
directly tends to the subversion of that law, and the only extenua- 
tion pleaded is, that it hath a respectable appearance—Extenuation! 
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Rather aggravation—giving to the Devil a fair countenance—mak- 
ing that appear tolerable, which, in itself, is infernal. Gentlemen, 
you that are of the Society for the Suppression of Vice, why does 
such a place exist? Does it exist for your own convenience, for 
the convenience of your wives, your children, or your servants? 
The existence of such a place cannot be denied, then why does it 
exist ? Its existence is open and notorious, then why does it exist? 
There are laws made for its suppression, then why does it exist? 
Almost every body can assert, that such a place is used for such 
certain purposes, and many can swear to the truth of that asser. 
tion; yet, ye vice-destroying gentlemen cannot find the means for 
its destruction. Perhaps some of you can say, that to destroy 
these houses might subvert the liberty of the subject ; on the con- 
trary it would expand that liberty, give freedom, which these 
houses shackle and depress. Women of fair fame hardly dare 
venture in the streets alone, fearful to encounter the slander of ma- 
licious foes, or the insults of rude men. (34 

There is another description of brothel, of which the bare know- 
ledge of their existence should make the blood of fathers curdle in 
their veins. (217) «* But the way in which girls are brought into 
this sort of mischief is by old bawds going about the town and 
laying their hands on every girl who has a pretty face.” Here is 
evidence that girls are led into iniquity ; perhaps they are clothed 
and supported, so long as their charms will fascinate the gay and 
giddy, and then suffered to depart, likely not without a promise to 


pay for the clothes they have upon their backs. Is there a man, in . 


this great town, who can imagine that it will be his lot to havea 
child thus snatched from his bosom, to be ruined and disgraced 
for ever, and not feel acutely, stings of horror that such destiny is 
replete ? And, to show that none are exempt in these matters, I 
quote evidence which may be relied on implicitly. (209) «Cer- 
tainly the flash-house can do the officer no harm, if he does not 
make harm of it ; if an officer goes there and acts foolishly, and 
does any thing improper, the same as for me to go to-night to all 
the brothels (I believe I know all of them); but was there ever any 
one who would say that I went and asked to have a glass of wine, 
and so on, there, and that no money should be asked, what sort of 
a servant should I be? I ought to be turned out, and never em- 
ployed in the department of the Police again. "Who has been more 
in confidence than I have been with the younger part of society of 
the highest rank? How often have I gone to brothels, there to 
talk over a little accident that might happen to A.’s son or B.’s son, 
or my Lord this or the other’s son? But the consequence was, not 
a morsel of liberty, or how would Townsend act upon these func- 
tions of authority, and get what the parties asked me to do; mo, he 
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must go there full of power, with great distance towards the 
keeper of the brothel; and, as to the poor wretches, in many cases, 
I have been employed to bring daughters home to their parents, 
persons of great respect and consequence: we have not found them 
at one place, but at another ; we have taken them home, and there, 
there has been an end to it. The respectable Jourg men, howeyer 
liberally educated, are often very great fools, for they often subject 
themselves to vast inconveniences through their own misconduct, 
by committing themselves ridiculously and absurdly, going to bro- 
thels and getting into scrapes; and what has been the consequence ? 
The consequence is—Townsend, what is to be done ?—sometimes 
with the father, and sometimes with the party himself; but how 
would this thing be executed, if I were to attempt any thing like 
what I stated before ?—No, I will take upon myself to say, I never 
drank a glass of wine with these sort of characters, because it would 
not do. In order to execute my duty properly, I must keep them 
at a proper distance; and it is only a foolish man that would attempt 
it.” This evidence implies something beyond the bare significa- 
tion of its words ; it expressly states, that the children of persons 
of great consequence are often brought into infamy and disgrace ; 
and, by implication, I deduce the existence of some kind of system 
that upholds brothels in their impunity. The deponent strenuously 
asserts, that he never in his life took a glass of wine in such places, 
that would enable the keepers to take liberties : and this he asserts 
without being asked the question. I fully credit the assertion, and 
it evidently proves the existence of such practices, or why need 
« Townsend” think it necessary to exculpate himself (not from a 
direct charge, but) from the mere possibility of a chance that such 
an idea might have been entertained in the minds of some of the 
committee ? If the existence of such practices can be deduced, it 
may be imagined that wine is not always wanted; and that an 
equivalent will prove acceptable, and through the medium of an 
agent, sub-agent, and deputy sub-agent, a system is interwoven 
which even law cannot unravel, upholding brothels’ keepers in the 
unmolested enjoyment of a very lucrative business. If the magis- 
trates were determined to suppress these houses, as brothels, they 
could not long exist; but so long as public opinion tolerates their 
existence, no executive power will interfere without a direct appli- 
cation. 


V.—REWARDS. 
(Police Report, page 204.) 


EvipEnce is thus :—«I have very great doubt whether there is 
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an officet on the establishment who has ever made 30/. a year by 
rewards. ‘There are eight sessions in the year ; taking it for grant. 
ed that the officer should convict two capital felons, for a bur. 
glary or a highway robbery, each sessions, which I am certain they 
do not ; because, in many cases, the jury will take off the burglary, 
and the officer is left in the lurch; therefore it is a robbery, not 
burglariously breaking and entering, but stealing only; then the 
officers apply to the judge for what they term their expenses, 
which they are allowed, which is somewhere about 4s. a day for 
their time ; therefore, I am perfectly satisfied they cannot get 30), 
a year, hardly ever 20/. perhaps. I should think not one of them.” 
(211) * How many criminals were convicted ?” I have known 220 
tried at one sessions; I have convicted myselt from 13 to 25, for 
returning from transportation, at one sessions.” 

By act of parliament there is 202. reward on conviction of every 
offender returning from transportation ; therefore there must bea 
very great error in this conflicting evidence, or rewards must be 
very illiberally distributed, as the annual average of the above con- 
victions would entitle the prosecutor to 3000/.; and this is only one 
of the offences to which rewards are attached, and is less, by one- 
half, than those on convictions for robbing on the highway, house- 
breaking, and clipping the coin of the realm. 

(7) There is evidence relative to the practice of offering large re- 
wards by private individuals, and (14) thus—* You would be 
guided in giving the assistance of a Bow-street officer, a good deal, 
by the power of the party to pay the expenses of the officer?” 
_ & By the disposition of the parties to pay the expenses ; but, to the 
poor, or in cases purely of a public nature, no charge is ever coun- 
tenanced by the magistrates;” “ purely of a public nature :” are 
not all robberies purely of a public nature? ‘ But. to the poor:” 
can it be said that there is one law for the poor and another for 
the rich ?—this idea is subversive of liberty, tending to oppress the 
rich and enslave the poor, and if countenanced in one instance, 
why not always? Officers should be rewarded for diligent services, 
but let not the premium emanate immediately from the person 
robbed, lest extortion be the consequence. 


VI.—PLAN. 


THE mainspring of the proposed Plan for suppressing the trade 
of thieving, is the mode to be adopted for remunerating all persons 
connected in the Police Establishment, either as magistrates, offi- 
cers, constables, &c. ‘They should have a fixed salary, and an 
averaged salary, the latter of which will act as the reward for the 
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faithful discharge of their duty; for instance, a certain sum of 
money should be raised to defray all expenses of police; from this 
sum should be drawn the fixed salaries of all the servants connect- 
ed therewith, and all other expenses whatsoever relating thereto, 
with a proportion, if not the whole loss sustained by any individual 
robbed, when the thief is not taken, nor the property restored, and 
the surplus should be divided amongst the servants in proportion 
to their fixed salaries. ‘This is the substance and sum total of the 
plan proposed, and now I shall examine it, and I hope to the satis- 
faction of the reader. 

The first thing to be considered is the sum to defray the ex- 
pense, which should be, in the first instance, fixed to a certainty, 
decreasing in proportion to the enormity of crime committed. 

Secondly, the fixed salaries to be drawn therefrom will point out 
the exact interest each servant has in the surplus, forming the ave- 
tage salary. 

Thirdly, all rewards given by act of parliament, &c.; this will 
suppress that horrid idea encompassed in the term * blood money,” 
as every body connected with the police will strictly watch the 
conduct of him who shall receive a reward, as it will proportiona- 
bly lessen the incomes of every one connected with the police. 

Fourthly, all expenses of witnesses, &c. at the sessions, &c.; this 
will prevent the committing for trial without strong probable cause 
of suspicion, and perhaps the ignominy of a public trial attaching 
to an innocent individual. 

Fifthly, a proportion, or the whole, of the loss sustained by any 
person, when the thief is not taken, nor the property restored; this 
will act as astimulus, on the principle that the fear of losing some- 
thing in possession, is at least as stimulative as the hope of gaining 
something that never was in possession; for the moment the sum 
certain is fixed; all persons connected with the police have a 
vested interest in the whole, subject to future contingencies. Thus 
every body attached to the police will be on the alert to prevent 
crime, as it will be evidently the interest not to let a criminal go 
unpunished in the first instance, lest by increasing the number of 
criminals it may tend to diminish the annual income to no more 
than the fixed salary; so, by rendering conviction certain, crime 
will be prevented. 

The amount of the sum should be annually determined by par- 
liament, so that it may correspond with the probable expenditure, 
which will, it is hoped, annually decrease. 

This is the plan proposed, which can be applied perme | 
(with but little alteration of existing laws) to stem the evils whi 
ate increasing, perhaps to the downfall of the country. 











A FEW WORDS 


INDUCING TOWARDS THE DISCOVERY 


OF 


PERPETUAL MOTION, 


PERHAPS THE ACTUAL DISCOVERY THEREOF, 
ee 


London, March, 1822. 


War is meant by the term Perpetual Motion ?”—is it supposed 
that there is an undiscovered substance in the world, that will of 
itself perpetually move, with as little apparent cause as that which 
actuates the needle in becoming motionless in one particular posi- 
tion ? Or, is it to be found in the combined re-action of mechani- 
cal powers? 

The first idea is stamped with a degree of probability, by the 
mystery of the needle; yet I imagine the latter is relied on with 
the greater confidence of mankind, and is the pith of the following 
few words. 

It is well known that the weight of a pendulum will almost re- 
gain the level from which it descended, losing a little space at 
every vibration, until it becomes motionless; if of itself it could 
exceed or even regain the level, doubtless it would become a Per- 
petual Motion. 

To find a power that will aid the motion of the pendulum, and 
in conjunction renew its strength, is what is wanted to create Per- 
petual Motion. 

What I shall endeavor to explain will at least induce towards 
the discovery of this power. 

The principal parts of the machinery about to be shown, are in 
number three. 

A Vibrating Pendulum, 

A Revolving Pendulum, and 

A Tubular evie: 

A vibrating pendulum in motion describes a segment of a circle, 
and returns on the same segment, and at every vibration its de- 
scribed segment decreases. 

A revolving pendulum is composed of two or more pendulums, 
united at their lighter extremities, there revolving on an axis, the 
heavier extremities being placed at equal distances in the outer 
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circle ; this I believe is what is termed a fly wheel when affixed to 
hand mills, &c. 

The tubular lever, is the chief instigator of the whole, and must 
contain a weight apportioned to the weights of the two pen- 
dulums. 

Fix the lever on a cross axis, thus, on an axis within a circle, 
the circle on an axis at opposite angles, thereby is given to each 
extremity of the lever a revolving powet of motion; attach one 
extremity of the lever to the outer circle of @ revolving pendulum, 
the other extremity confine within the bar of the vibrating pendu- 
lum, thus combined, the effect to be produced when put in motion 
will be this— 

The two pendulums will guide the motion of the lever, which 
then partakes of the power of a pendulum, giving fresh impulse at 
every vibration of the pendulum, and every half revolution of the 
revolving pendulum ; for as each extremity of the lever rises, the 
weight within falls to the opposite extremity, and gives fresh im- 
pulse to the whole: thus (if my idea is correct) will be produced 
motion perpetual, that is to say perpetual so long as the materials 
of which it is made will hold together. 

I have given this short description merely by way of example, 
as I believe there are several ways of combining these three pow- 
ers, so as to produce perpetual motion, if my idea on the subject 
is correct. 

The lever may contain mercury or a solid orb of heavy substance, 
and if the tube be exhausted of air the weight will pass more 
freely, and certainly increase the power of the lever. 
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Ix obeying the call which the House has done me the honor to 
make upon me, | should be unwilling to occupy their attention for 
avy length of time, upon a subject with respect to which my 
opinions are sufticiently notorious, were it not for the ‘pointed 
manner in which I have been alluded to by the Noble Lord' who 


has lately addressed them. That Noble Lord has challenged me_ 


either to support my old opinions by new arguments, or to abandon 
them. He describes himself as having been converted by my 
former arguments against Parliamentary Reform, to an opinion 
in favor of it; and in his own conversion to a creed which he had 
before rejected, he fancies himself entitled to carry me with him, 
and to make me a proselyte against myself. Those arguments of 
mine which have produced this unfortunate and unforeseen effect 
upon the Noble Lord’s understanding, have been long before the 
pra and 1 have no disposition to complain that the Noble 

rd has referred to them as pointedly and particularly as if they 
had beep uttered in the Debate of this night. Lt was natural too, 
perhaps, that the Noble Lord, with the ardor of a convert, should 
flatter himself that his new-born zeal would extend to all around 
him ; but | must beg leave to say, that the Noble Lord has carried 
his expectations a little too far, when he desires me to read my 
own speeches backwards ; and to avow myself, if not a confirmed 
democrat, at least a friend to moderate reform. With the permis- 
sion of the House, I will state, in as few words as. possible, the 
grounds on which I continue to hold the same opinions which 1 
have heretofore professed ; and to draw from thein the same con- 
clusion. 

Never, Sir, could those opinions be advanced under more favor- 
able auspices—never could a conviction of their truth and justness 
be expressed with better assurance of a favorable reception than 


* Lord Fojkstone. 
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on the present occasion ; when we have just been informed by the 
Noble Marquis * in presenting a petition for Parliamentary Re- 
form, that the whole body of the nobility, of the gentry, of the 
clergy, of the magistracy, of the leading and opulent commercial 
classes—in short, that the great mass of the property and intelli- 
gence of the Country is arrayed against that question. To this 
singular and valuable admission of the Noble Marquis (singular 
as to the opportunity chosen for declaring it, and the more valuable 
for that singularity) have been added others not less striking, on the 
part of the Noble proposer of the motion. That Noble Lord, 
while contending for a change which he declares to be necessary 
for the salvation of the State, but which be admits to be a change 
serious and extensive in its nature, has acknowledged, that under 
the existing system the Country bas grown in power, in wealth, in 
knowledge, and in general prosperity. He has detailed accurately 
and laboriously the particulars of this gradual and sensible im- 
provement ; aud he has farther acknowledged, that in proportion to 
the progress of that improvement a silent moral change has been 
operated upon the conduct of this House—which is now, he 
allows, greatly more susceptible of the influence of popular feeling 
and of the impressions of public opinion, than it was a century 
ago. Nay, he has gone farther still, Hehas in anticipation of 
an argument which | perhaps might have used, if the Noble Lord 
had not suggested it, but which I am glad to take at his hands— 
expressed a doubt, or at least has shown it to be very doubtful, 
whether a more implicit obsequiousness to popular opinion on the 
part of the House of Commons, would produce unqualified good ; 
—avowing his own belief that if the composition of the House had 
been altered at the Revolution, the purposes of the Revolution 
would not have been accomplished—the House of Hanover would 
never have been seated upon the throne. ‘The composition of the 
House of Commons is now precisely what it was at the time of 
the Revolution. Whatever change there may be in its temper, is, 
by the Noble Lord’s acknowledgment, towards a more ready obe- 
dience to the public opinion, But if the House of Commons had, 
at the time of the Revolution, been implicitly obedient to the peo- 
ple; in other words, if the House had been then entirely composed 
of Members popularly elected—that great event, to which 1 am 
as willing as the Noble Lord to attribute the establishment of our 
liberties, would, according to the Noble Lord’s declared belief, 
have been in all probability defeated. 

Surely these admissions of the Noble Lord are in no small de- 
gree at variance with his motion. Surely such admissions, if not 


* Marquis of Tavistock. ? Lord John Russell. 
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ample enough of themselves to overbalance the direct arguments 
which the Noble Lord has, in the subsequent part of his speech, 
brought forward in the support of that motion, do at least relieve 
me from much of the difficulty and odium which might otherwise 
have belonged to an opposition to Parliamentary Reform. If | 
contend in behalf of the constitution of the House of Commons 
such as it is, I contend at least for no untried, no discredited, no 
confessedly pernicious establishment. I contend for a House of 
Commons, the spirit of which, whatever be its frame, bas, without 
any forcible alteration, gradually, but faithfully, accommodated itself 
to the progressive spirit of the Country ; and in the frame of which, 
if an alteration such as the Noble Lord now proposes, had been 
made a hundred and thirty years ago, the House of Commons of that 
day would, by his own confession, have been disabled from accom- 
plishing the glorious Revolution, and securing the fruits of it to 
their posterity. 

Thus fortified, I have the less difficulty in meeting the Noble 
Lord’s motion in front—in giving, at once, a plain and direct ne- 
gative to the general Resolution, which is the basis of his whole 
plan. I do not acknowledge the existence of the necessity, which 
by that Resolution is declared to exist, for taking into consideration, 
with a view to alteration and amendment, the present state of the 
representation of the people in the House of Commons. Know- 
ing as | do, that what is in the contemplation of many persons 
who are calling for Reform, could not be adopted ; and not know- 
ing what may be the ideas and designs of others ;—feeling an equal 
repugnance, both from what I know and what | do not know upon 
this subject, to a doubtful and equivocal proposition, which would 
have the effect of binding this ste to enter into the considera- 
tion of an endless succession of schemes for purposes altogether 
indefinite ; 1 object in the very outset to the Noble Lord’s general 
Resolution, independently of any objection which I may feel to his 
particular plan. 

Not, however, that the plan itself is not abundantly fertile of 
objections, So far as I understand it, that plan is little more than 
to make an addition of one hundred members to this House, to 
be returned by the counties and larger towns; and to open the 
way for this augmentation, by depriving each of the smaller 
boroughs of one half of the elective franchise which they now en- 
joy. This plan the Noble Lord has introduced and recommended 
with an enumeration of names whose authority he assumes to be in 
favor of it. Amongst those names is that of Mr. Pitt. But the 
House must surely be aware that the plan brought forward by 
Mr. Pitt differed widely, not only in detail, but in principle, from 
that propounded on this occasion by the Noble Lord. ‘True it is 
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that the object of Mr. Pitt’s plan was, like that of the Noble 
Lord’s, to add one hundred Member's to this House: but this ob- 

was to be attained without the forcible abolition of any exist- 
ing right of election. Mr. Pitt proposed to establish a fund of 
1,000,000/. to be applied to the purchase of franchises from such 
decayed boroughs as should be willing to sell them. This fund 
was to accumulate at compound interest, till an adequate indace- 
ment was provided for the voluntary surrender, by the proprietors, 
of such elective franchises as it might be thought expedient to 
abolish. ‘There was throughout the whole of Mr. Pitt's plan a 
studious avoidance of coercion ; a careful preservation of vested 
interests; and a fixed determination not to violate existing rights 
im accomplishing its’ object. It was hoped that by these means 
every sense of injury or danger would be excluded, and that the 
change in view would be brought about by a gradual process, re- 
sembling the silent and inseusible operation of time. Here then, 
I repeat it, is a difference of the most essential kind between the 
two propositions of Mr. Pitt and of the Noble Lord ; a difference, 
not superficial, but fundamental ; as complete indeed as the differ- 
ence between concession and force, or between respect for proper- 
ty and spoliation. I am not, however, bound nor at all prepared 
to contend for the intrinsic or absolute excellence of Mr. Pitt's 
plan; and still less to engage my own support to such a plan, if it 
were to be brought forward at the present time. But placing it 
in fair comparison with the Noble Lord’s, I must entreat the 
House to bear in mind that Mr. Pitt never lost sight of the obliga- 
tion to preserve as well as to amend ; that he proposed not to enforce 
any reluctant surrender; nor to sacrifice any other than voluntary 
victims.on the altar of practical improvement. 

The Noble Lord has cited other grave authorities in favor of his 
projected Reform. Now, | hold in my hand an extract from a 
work which probably will be recognised, as I read it, but the title 
of which I will not disclose im the first imstance. Hear the opinion 
of am eminent writer on the right of Parliament to interfere with the 
elective franchise —“ As to cutting away the rotten boroughs, [ 
am as much offended as any man, at seemg so many of them under 
the direct influence of the Crown, or at the disposal of private 
persons. Yet I own | have both doubts and apprebensions in re- 
gard to the remedy you propose. I shall be charged, perhaps, 
with: an unusual want of political intrepidity, when I honestly 
confess to you, that I am startled at the idea of so extensive 
an amputation. In the first place, I question the power de jure 
of the Legislature, to disfranchise a uumber of boroughs, upon the 
general ground of improving the Constitution.”—“ I consider it 
as equivalent to robbing the parties concerned of their freehold, 
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of their birth-right. I say, that although this birth-right may be 
forfeited, or the exercise of it suspended in particular cases, it can. 
not be taken away by a general law, for any real or pretended 
purpose of improving the Constitution.”—Is it from Sir Robert 
Filmer,—is it from the works of some blind, servile, bigotted, 
Tory writer, that I quote the passage which 1 have now read? 
No; it is from an author whose name, indeed, I am not enabled 
to declare, but the shadow of whose name is inseparably connected, 
in our minds, with an ardent if not intemperate zeal in the cause 
of political freedom. It is Junius, who thus expresses his fears 
on the subject of interfering with the existing franchises of elec- 
tion, even for the purpose of effecting what he deems, with the 
Noble Lord, a beneficial change in the construction of the House 
of Commons. 

The plan devised by Mr. Pitt, and the sentiments of this cele- 
brated writer, equally furnish a contrast to the proposition of the 
Noble Lord: which is in effect forcibly to take away the elective 
franchise from one body of the people for the purpose of giving 
it to another; and to inflict forfeiture without guilt and without 
compensation. 

But, even if I, and others who think like me, could be won over 
to this plan, by its vaunted moderation,—by the circumstance of 
its going only half the length of the more sweeping reform depre- 
cated by Junius,—it does much surprise me that the Noble Lord 
should imagine that such half measures would appear satisfactory 
to reformers. Surely, surely that class of persons upon whom 
the Noble Lord reckons for support, and whom he considers as 
having of late so greatly increased in numbers, look for a very dif- 
ferent measure of alteration, from that which seems to bound the 
Noble Lord’s present intentions. How happens it, for instance, 
that the Noble Lord, notwithstanding the accuracy of research with 
which he has apparently studied the subject in all its parts, has 
omitted any mention of Burgage Tenures? He cannot but know 
that it is against that species of election that the popular clamour 
has been must loudly directed. Yet, amidst all the Noble Lord’s 
enumeration of rights and modes of election, of freehold and copy- 
hold, of large towns, and small towns, and counties, and villages, 
the words “ Burgaye Tenure,” have never once escaped his lips! 
Does the Noble Lord mean to take away burgage tenure, or does 
he not? If he doesnot, 1 will so far most cordially join with 
him: but let not the Noble Lord, in that case, expect the sup- 
po of those reformers with whom he has recently allied himself. 

f he intends to pursue a double or a doubtful course; if he pro- 
poses to mitigate his violation of franchise in the hands of the 
present holders by taking only half away, and hopes by giving only 
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half, to propitiate the new acquirers,—it may be very presum 
tuous in me to pronounce an opinion upon a scheme which the 
Noble Lord must no doubt have turned and viewed in every light 
before he made up his mind to adopt it,—but I du venture to 
opine, that in thus endeavouring to keep terms with both parties, 
he will in the end satisfy neither. The one will be as little con- 
tented with what is granted to them, as the other will be reconciled 
to what they lose. Needs there any further argument to show that 
whatever may be the feasibility of other plans of reform, this of 
the Noble Lord is one which cannot possibly be useful to any pur- 
pose, because it cannot be palatable to any party ? 

It being plain then to demonstration that the Noble Lord’s 
plan cannot succeed, the House must prepare itself, if his first Re- 
solution should be carried, to enter immediately upon the discus- 
sion of a variety of schemes ;—upon a concurrence of opinions 
in favor of any one of which, it would be vain to speculate. Plan 
will follow plan; all unlike each other in every respect, except in 
their tendency to destroy the present frame of the Constitution. It 
is affirmed, indeed, that a great change has lately taken place in the 
public mind ; that the sentiment m favor of reform is diffused 
more widely, while the violence and exaggeration of that senti- 
ment in particular minds is much abated ; that more people wish 
for a reform ; but that there is a greater disposition to be satisfied 
with a moderate one ;—that in proportion as a practical alteration 
has become more generally desired, the wild and visionary theories 
heretofore prevailing, have been relinquished and discountenanced. 
This may possibly be so: but on what ground am [ to rest my 
belief of it? Ihave seen nothing in the course of the last two 
years, during which the Noble Lord’ on the floor, has been me- 
ditating on my Speech at Liverpool, to lead me to think that those 
who two years ago entertained wild and visionary notions of reform 
have since relinquished them. If my speech was, as the Noble 
Lord declares, calculated only to make proselytes to the persua- 
sion that the present House of Commons is inadequate to the dis- 
charge of its functions, and if such be in consequence the views 
which that Noble Lord has adopted, how can he entertain the no- 
tion that the small alterations proposed by the Noble mover will 
satisfy genuine reformers ‘—Let him be assured that he must go 
far deeper into democracy before he can hope to satisfy the cra- 
vings of reform ; nay without the hope of satisfying them,—though 
the constitution may be sacrificed in the experiment. 

Sir, if the House looks only to the various plans of reform which 
have at different times been laid upon its table, not by visionary specu- 
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latists, but by able and enlightened men, some of the ornaments of 
this and the other House of Parliament, how faint and flat is the Noble 
Lord’s* present plan in comparison with them? Let us take for ex- 
ample that one of the plans which had the greatest concurrence of 
opinions, and the greatest weight of authority in its favor. A petition 
was presented to this House in 1793, which may perhaps be con- 
sidered as the most advised and authentic exposition of the princi- 
ples of Parliamentary reform, that ever has been submitted to the 
consideration of this House or of the public. ‘Those principles 
are developed by the petitioners, with singular clearness and force, 
and expressed in admirable language. It was presented bya No. 
ble Person, now one of the chief lights of the other House of Par- 
liament, as the petition of the “ Friends of the people, associated 
for the purpose of obtaining a reform in Parliament.” In that 
petition, certain distinct propositions are laid down as the basis of 
a reform, which, to my recollection, have never yet been disclaim. 
ed, either on the part of the petitioners, or of those who have 
succeeded them in the same pursuit. The petitioners complain, 
in the first place, that there is not an uniform right of voting ;— 
secondly, that the right of voting is in too small bodies ;—thirdly, 
that many great budies are excluded from voting ;—and, fourthly, 
they complain of the protracted duration of Parliaments. Does 
the Noble Lord believe that all these notions are forgotten? that 
no persons still cherish them as the only means of effecting the 
salvation of the country ?—or, does the. Noble Lord subscribe to 
them all,—although he may not think this the time for pressing 
them upon the House ? 

For my part, Sir, I value the system of Parliamentary repre- 
sentation, for that very want of uniformity which is complained of 
in this petition; for the variety of rights of election. I conceive, 
that to establish one uniform right would mevitably be to exclude 
some important interests from the advantage of being represented 






















































































































* Lord John Russell. 

? Extract of the petition of the ‘Friends of the People,’ presented to the 
House of Commons, May 6, 1793 :— 

“Your Petitioners complain, that the number of representatives assigned 
to the different counties, is grossly disproportioned to their comparative ex- 
tent, population, and trade. 

“ Your Petitioners complain, that the Elective Franchise is partially and 
unequally distributed, and is, in many instances, committed to bodies of men 
of such very limited numbers, that the majority of your honorable house is 
elected by less than fifteen thousand Electors, which, even if the male 
adults in the Kingdom be estimated at so low a number as three millions, 
is not more than the two-hundredth part of the people to be represented. 


“ Your Petitioners complain, that the right of voting is regulated by no 
uniform or rational principle. , 
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inthis House. At all events the Noble Lord’s plan does not cure 
this objection. ‘The rights of voting would remain as various after 
the adoption of his plan, as before ;—and a new variety would 
be added to them. Even of burgage tenures, the most obnoxious 
ight of all, and the most indignantly reprobated by the petition of 
1798, the Noble Lord would carefully preserve the principle,— 
only curtailing, by one half, its operation. 

It must be admitted that this alleged defect of variety in rights 
of voting, was much more directly dealt with by the Hon. Mem- 
ber for Durham,’ in the last Session ; when he brought forward, 
with great ability, and with the utmost temper and moderation, his 
wae plan of reform. That hon. gentleman proposed to treat 
the constitution of the House of Commons as a rasa tabula, and 
to reconstruct the system of representation altogether upon an ani- 
form plan,—abating without scruple every right aud interest that 
stood in his way. His plan differed as materially from that of the 
Noble Lord, as the Noble Lord’s differs from that of Mr. Pitt, and 
from the project of 1793. 1 do not mean to say (I shall not be so 
misunderstood, | trust) that I approved therefore of the hon. member 
for Durham’s plan; or thought it either practicable or tolerable. 
Certainly, no conqueror of an invaded country ever parcelled out 
with a more unsparing hand, the franchises and properties of indivi- 
duals and communities. But that plan had at least one merit which 
the Noble Lord’s has not ; it cured the alleged evil of diversified 
rights, and tended to produce the desired uniformity of represen- 
talon. 

Then, Sir, as to the duration of Parliament. ‘Triennial Par- 
liaments, it is averred by the petitioners of 1793, would be 
greatly preferable to Septennial. The House would become a 
more express image of its Constituents, by being more frequently 
sent back to them for election ; deriving, like the giant of old, fresh 

igour from every fresh contact with its parent earth. But the 

oble Lord, if I understand him rightly, admits that this particular 
reform would be rather an aggravation of inconveniences,—other 
defects in the constitution remaining unchanged. Nothing indeed 
can be more clear than this proposition. One of the main objec- 
tions to close representation, at present, is the advantage which 


“ Your Petitioners complain, that the exercise of the Elective Franchise is 
only renewed once in seven years, 

“Is it fitting that Yorkshire and Rutland should have an equal rank in 
the scale of County Representation? 

“Your Petitioners affirm, that seventy of your honorable members, are 
returned by thirty-five places, where the right of voting is vested in burgage 
aod other tenures of a similar description.”— Parl. History, vol. xxx. p. 789. 
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the member for a close borough has over one chosen by a popular 
election. The dissolution of Parliament sends the popular repre. 
sentative back to a real and formidable trial at the bar of his con- 
stituents. For the representative of a close borough there is no 
trial at all; he sits still, and is returned without any struggle or in- 
quiry. [tis obvious that the proportion of this comparative dis- 
advantage must be aggravated by every repetition of a general 
election, 

But further. What is the original sin of Septennial Parlia- 
ments '—Why, that the Septennial Bill was a violent measure, 
Granted; it was so, But this allegation, however just, applies 
only to one enactment of the act, not to its general policy. The 
violence of the Septennial Act did not consist in the prolongation 
of the duration of Parliaments in time to come : for to do that, the 
supreme authority of the state was undoubtedly as competent, as it 
was to shorten the duration of Parliaments by the Triennial Act, 
some twenty years before. ‘The violence consisted in prolonging 
the duration of the then existing Parliament,—in extending to seven 
years, a trust confided but for three. ‘This, and this alone, is the 
. part of that act,—questionable, | mean, as to right. 

will not now inquire how far the political necessities of the time 
justified so strong an act of power. It is quite enough, for any 
practical purpose, that the evil, whatever it was, is irremediable ; 
that its effect is gone by; that the repeal of the septennial act now 
cannot undo it; and that, therefore, how grave soever the charge 
against the framers of the act might be, for the arbitrary injustice 
of its immediate operation (a question, into the discussion of which 
I have said I will not enter), the repeal of it would have no ten- 
dency to cure the vice of that enactment which has given the sep- 
tennial act its ill name; but would only get rid of that part of it 
which is blameless at least, if not (as [ confess I think it) beneficial 
in its operation. But however much the duration of Parliaments 
may be entitled to a separate discussion, it is not to that point that 
the Noble Lord has called our attention to-night. A change in the 
constitution of the House of Commons, is the object of the No- 
ble Lord’s Motion. 

That such a change is necessary, the Noble Lord asserts,—and 
1 deny. I deny altog@her the existence of any such practical 
defect in the present constitution of this house, as requires the 
adoption of so fearful an experiment. The Noble Lord has at- 
tempted to show the necessity of such a change by enumerating 
certain questions on which this house has, on sundry occasions, 
decided against the Noble Mover’s opinion, and against the poli- 
tics and interests of that party in the state, of which the Noble 
Mover is so conspicuous an ornament. But if such considerations 
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be sufficient to unsettle an ancient and established form of politi- 
cal constitution, how could any constitution—any free constitu- 
tion—exist for six months? While human nature continues the 
same,—the like divisions will arise im every free state; the like 
conflict of imterests and opinions; the like rivalry for office; the 
like contention for power. A popular assembly always has been 
and always will be exposed to the operation of a party-feeling, 
arraying its elements and influencing its decisions ;—in modern as 
jn ancient times; in Great Britain, in this our day, as heretofore in 
Athens or in Rome. No imaginable alteration in the mode of 
election can eradicate this vice—if it be a vice ;—or ean extinguish 
that feeling, be it good or bad, which mixes itself largely in every 
debate upon the public affairs of a nation,—the feeling of affection 
or disfavor towards the persons in whose hands is the conduct of 
those affairs. Iam not saying that this is a proper and laudable 
feeling: 1 am not contending that partiality ought to influence 
judgment ; still less that when judgment and partiality are at va- 
riance, the latter ought, in strict duty, to preponderate. 1 am not 
affirming that in the discussion of the question—‘* What has been 
done ?”’—the question—“ Who did it?”—ought silently to dictate, 
or even to modify, the answer ;—that the case should be nothing, 
and the men every thing. I say no such thing. But I do say 
that while men are men, popular assemblies, gét them together 
how you will, will be liable to such influence. 1 say that in dis- 
cussing in a popular assembly the particular acts of a government, 
the consideration of the general character of that government, and 
the conflicting partialities which lead some men to favor it, and 
others to aim at its subversion, will, sometimes openly and avow- 
edly, at other times insensibly even to the disputants themselves, 
control opinions and votes, and correct, or pervert (as it may be) 
the specific decision. I say that, for instance, in the discussion 
upon the Walcheren Expedition, which bas been more than once 
selected as an example of undue influence and partiality, there was 
notoriously another point at issue beside the specific merits of the 
case; and that point was—whether the then administration should 
or should not be dismissed from the service of their country ? Never, 
perhaps, was the struggle pushed farther than on that occasion ; 
and that vote substantially decided the question “in what hands 
should be placed the. administration of affairs.”—I am not saying 
that this was right in the particular instance I am not saying that 
it is right in principle. But right er wrong, such a mode of think- 
ing and acting is, | am afraid, essentially m the very nature of all 
— governments ; and most particularly so in that of the most 
Tee. 

The Noble J.ord has himself stated that in the instance of the 
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Revolution the Parliament did wisely in setting at nought the imme- 
diate feelings of its Constituents, ‘There cannot indeed be the 
slightest doubt that had the nation been polled in 1688, the majority 
would have been found adverse to the change that was then effect- 
ed in the government: but Parliament, acting im its higher and 
larger capacity, decided for the people’s imterests against their pre- 
judices.—It is not true, therefore, that the House of Commons is 
necessarily defective, because it may not instantly respond to every 
impression of the people. 
fn the year 1811, 1 myself divided in a minority of about forty 
against an overwhelming majority, on the question relating to the 
depreciation of the currency. It would be idle to deny that the 
majority, which sturdily denied the fact of that depreciation, then 
spoke the sentiments of the country at large ; they certainly did so; 
but who will now affirm that it would have been a misfortune if 
the then prevailing sense of the country had been less faithfully 
represented in the votes of this house /—What a world of error 
and inconvenience should we have avoided, by a salutary discre- 
ancy, at that time, between the constituent and the representative! 
Eight years afterwards, but unluckily after eight years’ additional 
growth’ of embarrassment,—in 1819, the principles which had 
found but about forty supporters in 1811, were adopted unani- 
mously, first by a committee of this house, and then by this house 
itself. But the country was much slower in coming back from 
the erroneous opinions which the decision of this house in 1811 had 
adopted and confirmed. In 1819, as in 1811, if London and the 
other principal towns of the kingdom had been canyassed for an 
opinion, the prevailing opinion would still have been found nearly 
what it was in 1811. Yet is it necessary to argue that the decision 
of the house in 1819 against the opinion of the country, was a sound- 
er and wiser decision than that of 1811 in conformity to it? Never 
then can I consider it as a true proposition that the state of the re- 
presentation is deficient, because it does not immediately speak 
the apparent sense of the people,—because it sometimes contra- 
dicts, and sometimes goes before it. ‘The house, as well as the 
people, are liable to err; but that the house may happen to differ 
in opinion from the people, is no infallible mark of error. And it 
would, in my opinion, be a base and cowardly House of Commons, 
unworthy of the large and liberal confidence without which it must 
be incompetent to the discharge of its high functions, which having, 
after due deliberation, adopted a great public measure, should be 
frightened back into an acquiescence with the temporary excitement 
which might esist upon that measure out of doors. 
Upon another great question which I bave much at heart, | 
mean the Roman Catholic Question, I have not the slightest doubt 
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that the House has run before the sense of the country; which is 
now, however, gradually coming up tous. I have no donbt that 
in all our early votes on this most important question, we had not 
the country with us; but I am sot > confident that the period is 
rapidly advancing, when the country will be convinced that the 
House of Commons has acted as they ought to have done. Ifon 
such questions as thes uestions before which almost all others 
sink into insignificance—the House of Commons have been either 
against, or before, the opinions of the country, the proposition that 
the representative system is necessarily imperfect because it does 
not ee an immediate echo to the sentiments of the people, is 
surely not to be received without abundant qualification, On this 
ground therefore there is no foundation for the Noble Lord’s Mo- 
tion; unless the free expression of an honest and conscientious 
opinion, when it may happen to differ from that of its constituents, 
be inconsistent with the duty and derogatory to the character of a 
Representative Assembly. 

To return to the other Noble Lord,’ who has no sooner re- 
nounced his former faith and adopted a new one, than he seats him- 
self in the Confessional Chair, and calls upon me for my recanta- 
tion :—that Noble Lord has desired me to explain and defend 
the proposition which I have heretofore laid down, that those who 
wish to refurm the House of Commons must intend to reform it 
upon one of two privciples:—either to construct it anew, or to 
bring it back to the state at which it existed at some former period. 
Before I consent to be thus catechised by the Noble bord, I 
might reasonably ask him in what third sense the word Reform 
can be understood,—except that in which it is sometimes applied 
to a military corps; which means to disband and casbier it al- 
together? Short of that mode of disposing of the House of Com- 
mons (for which I presume the Noble Lord is not yet altogether 

repared) there is, so farus I know, or can conceive (uatil the 
Noble Lord shall further enlighten me), no other way in which a 
Reform can take place, than those which I have specified. Be- 
tween those two modes then, | must still desire the Noble Lord to 
make his choice. If his choice be another construction—a totally 
new scheme of House of Commons,—is it unreasonable in me that, 
before I pin my faith upon that of the noble Convert, 1 desire to 
behold that beau idéal,—that imaged perfection of political good 
by which his reason is fascinated, and which his inventive fancy has 
pictured to him as the standard of Parliamentary purity? If the 
second of my proposed alteruatives, be that which the Noble Lord 
prefers, the inquiry that | have then to make of him is merely his- 
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torical ; and surely he can be at no loss for an immediate answer 
to it—What is the golden era at which the House of Commons 
was precisely what you would have it ? 

Simple, however, as this latter question is, I have never yet met 
with the Reformer, who did not endeavour to evade it, I must 
etideavour therefore to collect the best answers that I can, from 
such partial indications of opinion as are scattered up and down 
among the general arguments for Reform. Some theorists are 
fond of tracing back the Constitution to the twilight times of His- 
tory, where all that can be clearly discovered is, that when a Par- 
liament met, it usually sat about a fortnight, granted a subsidy or 
two, and was forthwith dissolved. [t is not to this infancy of our 
institutions that any one will soberly refer, for the likeness of such 
a House of Commons as would be competent, in the present age, 
to transact the business of the country and tu maintain its due im- 
portance in the Constitution. But the House gradually attained a 
more matured existence; it has grown into a cu-ordinate, and is now 
the preponderant, element of the Constitution. If the House has 
thus increased in power, is it therefore necessary that it should also 
become more popular in its formation? I should say,—just the 
reverse. If it were to add to its real active governing influence, 
such an exclusively popular character and tone of action as_ would 
arise from the consciousness that it was the immediately deputed 
agent for the whole people, and the exclusive organ of their will,— 
the House of Commons, instead of enjoying one-third part of the 
power of the State, would, in a little time, absorb the whole. How 
could the House of Lords, a mere assembly of individuals however 
privileged, and representing only themselves, presume to counter- 
act the decisions of the delegates of the people? How could the 
Crown itself, holding its power, as I should say, for the people, 
but deriving it altogether as others would contend, from the peo- 
ple,—presume to counteract, or hesitate implicitly to obey, the 
supreme authority of the Nation assembled within these walls ?—[ 
fear the Noble Lord" is not prepared to answer these questions. 
1 do not presume to say that they are unanswerable ; but | affirm 
that, since they were propounded in my obnoxious Speech at Liver- 
pool, they have yet received no answer here or elsewhere. In truth 
they admit of no other answer than one which I happen to have 
fallen upon within these few days, in the Report of a Debate on 
Parliamentary Reform which took place about thirty years ago; 
and for which, in the absence of any answer of his own, the No- 
ble Lord will undoubtedly be very thankful. It is in these words: 
-—* It has been said that a House of Commons, so chosen as 
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to be a complete representative of the people, would be too 

werful for the House of Lords, and even for the King: they 
would abolish the one, and dismiss the other. Jf the King and 
the House of Lords are unnecessary and useless branches of the 
Constitution, /et them be dismissed and abolished : for the people 
were not made for them, but they for the people. Jf, on the con- 
trary, the King and the House of Lords are felt and believed by 
the people to be not only useful but essential parts of the Consti- 
tution, a House of Commons freely chosen by and speaking the 
sentiments of the people, would cherish and protect both, within 
the bounds which the Constitution had assigned to them.” ‘These 
are reported to have been the words of a man, the lustre of whose 
reputation will survive through distant ages, and of whom I can 
never intend to speak but with feelings of respect and admiration: 
they are the words of Mr. Fox. ‘hat the Report 1s accurate to 
a letter, 1 am not entitled to contend; but the substance of an 
argument so strikingly important, cannot have been essentially 
misapprehended, I quote these words with the freedom of his- 
tory; not with the design of imputing blame to the speaker of 
them, but because they contain a frank solution (according with 
the frankness of his character) of the difficulty with which, in these 
days, I have not found any one hardy enough to grapple. So then 
—a House of Commons freely chosen by the people, would, it 
seems, “ cherish and protect” the House of Lords and the Crown, 
so long as they respectively kept within the bounds allotted to them 
by the Constitution. Indeed! cherish and protect !—but cherish 
and protect, if so and so :—and how, if not so and so?—How, if 
the en of Commons in its reformed character, should bappen 
to entertain a different opinion with respect to the “ bounds” 
to be allotted to the Crown and to the Lords, under the new Con- 
stitution? What would then be substituted for cherishment and 
protection ?—A fearful question! but a question which must be 
answered, and much more satisfactorily than I can anticipate, be- 
fore I can consent to exchange that equality and co-ordination of 
powers among the three branches of our present Constitution, in 
which its beauty, its strength, its stability, and the ges of 
those who live under it consist,—for a Constitution in which two 
of those powers should confessedly depend for their separate ex- 
istence on the disposition of the third to “ cherish and protect” them. 
This new constitution might be very admirable: but it is not the 
Constitution under which | live : it is not the Constitution to which 
I owe allegiance ; it is not the Constitution which [ would wish to 
introduce ; and in order not tointroduce a Constitution of this nature, 
I must not consent to the Reform of the House of Commons. 


* Parliamentary History, vol, xxx. p. 921. (May 6, 1793.) 
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If this bouse is adequate to the functions which really belong to 
it,—which functions are, not to exercise an undivided, supreme 
dominion in the name of the people, over the crown and the other 
branch of the legislature,—but, checking the one and balancing the 
other, to watch over the people’s rights and to provide especially for 
the people’s interests: if, I say, the house is uate to the per- 
formance of these its legitimate functions, the e of its compo- 
sition appears to me a consideration of secondary importance. [ 
am aware, that by stating this opinion so plainly, | run the risk of 
exciting a cry against myself; but it is my deliberate opinion, and 
i am not afraid to declare it. Persons may look with a critical 
and microscopic eye into bodies physical or moral, until doubts 
arise whether it is possible for them to perform their assigned func- 
tions. Man himself is said by inspired authority to be “ fearfully” 
as well as “‘ wonderfully made.” ‘The study of anatomy, while it 
leads to the most beneficial discoveries for the detection and cure 
of physical disease, has yet a tendency, in some minds, rather to 
degrade than to exalt the opinion of human nature. It ap 
surprising to the contemplator of a skeleton of the human form, 
that the eyeless skull, the sapless bones, the assemblage of sinews and 
cartilages in which intellect and volition have ceased to reside,—that 
this piece of mechanism should constitute a creature so noble in 
reason, so infinite im faculties, in apprehension so like a God; a 
— formed after the image of the divinity,—to whom Provi- 

ence 


“ Os—sublime dedit: celumque tueri 

Jussit, et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus.” 
So, in considering too curiously the composition of this house, and 
the different processes through which it is composed,—not those 
processes alone which are emphatically considered as pollution and 
corruption, but those also which rank among the noblest exercises 
of personal freedom,—the canvasses, the conflicts, the controver- 
sies, and (what is inseparable from these) the vituperations, and ex- 
cesses of popular election,—a dissector of political constitutions 
might well be surprised to behold the product of such elements in 
an assembly—of which, whatever may be its other characteristics, 
no man will seriously deny that it comprehends as much of intellec- 
tual ability and of moral integrity as was ever brought together in 
the civilized world. Nay, to an unlearned spectator, undertaking for 
the first time an anatomical examination of the House of Commons, 
those parts of it which, according to theory, are its beauties, must 
appear most particularly its stains. For while the Members return- 
ed for burgage-tenure seats, or through other obscure and noiseless 
modes of election, pass into the House of Commons unnoticed and 
uncriticised, their talents unquestioned, and their reputations unassail- 
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ed;—the successful candidate of a popular election often comes 
there loaded with the imputation of every vice and crime that could 
unfit a man not only for representing any class of persons, but for 
mixing with them as a member of society. The first effect of @ 
reform which should convert all elections into popular ones, would 
probably be to ensure a congregation of individuals, against every 
one of whom a respectable minority of his constituents would have 

ounced sentence of condemnation. And if it be so very hard 
that there are now a great number of persons who do not directly 
exercise the elective franchise, and who are therefore oted 
by persons whom others have chosen for them ;—would this matter 
be much mended when two-fifths of the people of England 
should be represented not only without their choice, but against 
their will ; not only by individuals whom they had not selected, 
but by those whom they had declared utterly unworthy of their 
confidence ? 

Again ;— should we have no cause to lament the disfranchisement 
of those boroughs which are not open to popular influence? How 
many of the Gentlemen who sit opposite to me, the rarest talents of 
their party, owe their seats to the existence of such boroughs? When 
I consider the eminent qualities which distinguish, for instance, the 
representatives of Knaresborough, Winchelsea, Wareham, Higham- 
Ferrers, I never can consent to join in the reprobation cast upon 
system which fructifies in produce of so admirable a kind. No, 
Sir, if this house is not all that theory could wish it, | would rather 
rest satisfied with its present state, than by endeavouring to remedy 
some small defects, run the hazard of losing so much that is ex~ 
cellent. Old Sarum and other boroughs at which the finger of scorm 
is pointed, are not more under private patronage now than at the 
periods the most glorious in our history. Some of them are still 
m the possession of the descendants of the same patrons who held 
them at the period of the Revolution. Yet in spite of Old Sarum 
the Revolution was accomplished, and the House of Hanover 
seated on the Throne. In spite of Old Sarum did I say? No: 
rather by the aid of Old Sarum and similar boroughs ; for the house 
has heard it admitted by the Noble Mover himself, that if the 
House of Commons of that day had been a reformed House of 
Commons, the benefits of the Revolution would never have been: 
obtained. 

The Noble Lord, in his opening Speech, made some allusion 
to the constitutional history of ancient Rome, and called upon my 
Hon, Friend' opposite, as the most recent historian of that Repub- 


' Mr. Bankes. 
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lic, to vouch for his facts, and for the application of them. Let 
me follow the Noble Lord into his Roman History, to ask hima 
single question. How was the Senate of Rome composed ?—| 
doubt whether even my Hon. Friend opposite can inform us, All 
that is certainly known on the subject is, that one and by far the 
most usual way of gaining admission to the Senate,—(this has not a 
very reforming sound,)—was through office. Yet that Senate dic- 
tated to the world, and adequately represented the majesty of the 
Roman people. History blazons its deeds; while antiquarianism 
is poring into its pedigree. 

But have the defects imputed to the composition and constitution 
of the House of Commons increased with time? are they grown 
more numerous or more unsightly? I believe the contrary. [ 
believe, Sir, that in whatever period of our bistory the composition 
and constitution of the House of Commons are examined, not only 
will the same alleged abuses as are now complained of, be found 
to have prevailed ; but I will venture to say, prevailed in a degree 
which could not be now avowed in debate without a violation of 
our orders. There is great difficulty in speaking on this delicate 
part of the subject. It has been made an article of reproach by the 
reformers, that the enemies of reform treat these matters with shame- 
less indifference ; that we now speak with levity of transactions the 
bare mention of which, according to the dictum of once the highest 
authority in this House, was calculated to make our ancestors per- 
form certain evolutions in their graves. Now it is very hard that 
the want of shame should be imputed to those who are upon the 
defensive side of the argument. ‘They who attack, scruple not to 
advance charges of gross corruption in the grossest terms ; and they 
who defend are reduced to the alternative either of affecting to be 
ignorant of the nature of those charges, or of admitting notorious 
facts, and accounting for or extenuating them ; and if they take the 
latter course, they are accused of shamelessness. Be that as it may, 
however, it may be curious and perhaps consolatory to show to the 
moralists who are so sensitive upon these subjects, that corruption— 
as they call it,—that (in plain words) influence in the return of 
Members to Parliament, if it be a sin, is not ove for which their 
own generation is exclusively responsible. ‘The taint, if it be one, 
is not newly acquired, but inherited through a long line of ancestors. 
The purge or the cautery may be applied to the present generation ; 
but I can shew that the original malady is at least as old asthe reign 
of Henry VI.—a period beyond which the most retrospective 
antiquary will not require of us to go back in search of purity of 
election. : 

Sir, in the reign of Henry VI. the Duchess of Norfolk thus 1n- 
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structed her agent as to the election of Members for the County of 
Norfolk : 

+« Right Trusty and well beloved, we greet you heartily well; 
and forasmuch as it is thought right necessary for diverse causes, 
that My Lord have at this time in the Parliament such 8 
as belong unto him, and be of his menial Servants,—we Lastily 
desire and pray you, that at the contemplation of these our Letters, 
ye will give and apply your voice unto our right well beloved 
Cousin and Servants Jobn Howard, and Sir Roger Chamberlayn 
to be Knights of the Shire. Framlingham Casile, 8 June, 1455.” 

What follows probably related to the same election ; it is address- 
ed (by Lord Oxenford) to the same individual as the preceding 
extract. 

* « My Lord of Norfolk met with my Lord of York at Bury on 
Thursday, and there fier] were together till Friday, nine of the 
clock, and then they departed; and there a Gentleman of my Lord 
of York took unto a Yeoman of mine, John Deye, a token and a 
Sedell (Schedule) of my Lord’s intent, whom he would have Knights 
of the Shire, and | send you a Sedell inclosed of their names in 
this Letter; wherefore methinketh it [were] well done to perform 
my Lord’s intent.” 

The next Extract which I shall read to the House is of seven- 
teen years later date than the preceding ones. It is from a letter 
addressed by one of the Duchess of Norfolk’s Household, to the 
Bailiff of the Borough of Maldon; and is dated in the year 1472, 
the 11th of Edward IV. 

+ It were necessary for my Lady and you all (her Servants 
and Tenants) to have in this Parliament as for one of the Burgess- 
es of the town of Maldon, such a man of worship and of wit as 
were towards my said Lady ; and also such one as is in favor of 
the King and of the Lords of his Council nigh about his person ; 
certifying you, that my Lady for her part, and such as be of her 
Council, be most agreeable that all such as be her farmers and 
tenants and well-willers, should give your voice to a worshipful 
Knight and one of my Lady’s Council, Sir Jobn Paston, which 
stands greatly in favor with my Lord Chamberlain ; and what my 
said Lord Chamberlain may do with the King, and with all the 
Lords of England, I trow it be not unknown to you.” 

It appears from the following Letter that the said Member-elect 
for the Borough of Maldon, Sir John Paston (to whom it is ad- 


" Paston Correspondence, 4to. Vol. I. p. 97. 
2 Ibid. Vol. I. p. 99. 
3 Paston Correspondence, Vol. II. p. 99. 
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deessed)had expected! to'be nontinated a Knight of the Shire; but 
that his patrons had ordered it otherwise :—'“* My Lord of Nor- 
folk and my Lord of Suffolk were agreed, more than 2 fortnight 
ago, to have Sir Robert Wyngfield, and Sir Richard Harcourt ; 
and that knew { not till Friday last past. I had sent, ere I went 
to Framlingham, to warn as many of your friends to be at Nor- 
wich as this Monday, to serve your interest, as | could; but when 
I came to Framlingham, and knew the appointment that was taken 
for the two Knights, I sent warning again to as many as I mi 
to tarry at home; and yet there came to Norwich this day as ma- 
ny as their costs drew to 9s. 1{d. paid and reckoned by Peacock 
and Capron, and yet they did but break their fasts and departed.” 
—‘ If ye miss to be Burgess of Maldon, and my Lord Chamber- 
lain will, ye may be in another place; there be a dozen Towns in 
land, that choose no Burgess, which ought to do it,”—(this 
will surely propitiate the Reformers) :—‘ ye may be set in for one 
of these towns, an if ye be friended.”—Such was Reform in jthose 
days ! 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the era to which, habitually 
and almost instinctively, the mind of Englishmen recurs for every 
thing that is glorious, i could show the House that the Earl of 
Essex, her mighty favorite, dictated without scruple or reserve the 
returis ‘to Parliament, not only for the County of Stafford, but 
for every borough in the County. Unluckily 1 have not the docu- 
ments at hand; but I can aver it onthe most’ unquestionable 
authority .* 


' Paston Correspondence, Vol. If. p. 108. 

* Among the documents alluded to in this passage are the followin 
Letters from Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, to Richard Bagot, Esq. High 
Sheriff of the County of Stafford; of which the originals are in the posses- 
sion of Lord Bagot. 


1.—Robert Deverens Earl of Essex, to Richard Bagot, Esq. 

“ After my verie Hartie Comendacions ; I cannot write severall Letters 
to all those that have interest in the choyse of the Knights of the Shere, to 
be apoyuted for the Parliament intended to be held verie shortlie. To 
which: place Ido ones: | desire that my verie good friend, Sir Christofer 
Blount may be elected—I do therefore commend the matter to your fri 


lie sollicitacdns ; Rraying you to move the Gentlemev, my guod friends, 


and yours in that Countie ; perticularly in my name, that they will give their 
voice with him for my sake ; assuring them, that as they shall do it for one 
whome I hold deare, and whose ciencie for the place is well known to 
them; So, I will most thankfullie deserve towards them aid yourselves any 
travell, favour, or kindeness, that shall be showed therein. Thus I commit 
com) God’s good protection. From Hampton Court, the ¢d of January, 
1 . 


“ ESSEX.” 
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Passing over the reign of James I. and his unfortunate successor, 
—and not. dwelling upon the cavalier treatment which Cromwell 
bestowed upon his own purified and reformed House of Com- 
mons, I come to the reign of Charles 11 ; where I find, not amid 


“TI persuade myself that my creditt is so good with my Countrymen, as 
the using my name, in so small a matter, will be enough to affect #: But I pray 
you use me so kindlie in that as I have no repulse.” 


2.—From the same to the same. 


“ After my verie Hartie Commendacions. As I have by my late letters 
comended unto you Sir Christofer Blount to be elected one of the Knights of 
that Shire for the Parliament to be holden verie shortlie, by your friendlie 
mediacion; So I do with no less earnestness intreate your like favoure to- 
wards my very good friend Sir Thomas Sherrard, for the other place ; pray- 
ing that you will employe your creditte, and use my name to all my 
qed frends and yours, there, that they will stand faste to me in this re- 
queste, and that my desire may be effected forthem. They cannot give me 
better testimonie of their love and affection, because they are both such as 
Ihold deare, and you may assure all such as shall join with you in election 
that I will most thankfullie requite their readines, and furtherance them 
by any good office I can. SoI comitte you to God’s best protection ; From 
Hampton Court, the 9th of January, 1592. 


* Your assured Friend, 
“ ESSEX.” 


“I should think my credite little in my owne Countrie, if it should not 
td so small a matter as this. Esspessalie the men being so fitt. There- 
fore I commend you all (as I have interest in your labours) effectuallie in it.” 


3.—From the same to the same. 


“ After my verie Hartie Commendacions. I have written several Letters 
to Lichfield, Stafford, Tamworth, and Newcastle, for the nomination and elec- 
tion of certen Burgesses of the Parliament to be held verie shortlie. I have 
named unto them, For Lichfield, Sir John Wyngfield and Mr. Boughton. For 
Stafford, my Kinsman Henrie Bourgcber and my Servant Edward Reynolds. 
For Tamworth my Servant Thomas Smith. For Newcastle Dr James. 
Whome because I do greatlie desire to be preferred to the said places, I do 
earnestlie pray your furtherance, by the creditt which you have in those 
towns. Assuring them of my thankfulness if they shall, for my sake, gra- 
tifie those whom I have commended ; and yourself that I will not be un- 
myndful of your curtesie therein. So I commit you to God’s good protec- 
tion. From Hampton Court, the last of December, 1592. 


“Your assured Friend, 


“ ESSEX.” 
“ Tsend unto you the several Letters, which 
T praye you cause to be delivered accord- . 
ing to their directions.” 
OL. XXI. Pam. NO. XLI. @Q 
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scarce manuscripts and treasures of ancient lore, but published in 
a hundred popular books, in sketches of biography and lessons for 
youth, the famous Letter of that most famous woman Anne 

tess of Pembroke ; who, amongst ber other great titles and posses. 
sions, was undoubted patroness of the then, I presume, free and in- 
dependent borough of Appleby. This great lady writes thus to 
Sir Joseph Williamson, Secretary of State to Charles II, in an- 
swer to his suggestion of a Member for the Borough of Appleby. 
“‘ I have been bullied by an Usurper ; I have been ill treated by a 
Court; but I won’t be dictated to bya Subject; your Man sha’n’t 
stand._-Anne Countess of Dorset, Pembroke, and Montgomery.” 

Now, Sir, [ should be curious to know which generation of our 
ancestors it is that the exercise of political influence in the elections 
of the present day, so lamentably disquiets in their graves,—Is it 
the cotemporaries of the Duchess of Norfolk, and of the worthy 
Electors of Maldon, who were to be careful to choose Members 
so properly, *‘ towards” my Lady ?—or those who tasted the sweets 
of uninfluenced election under Queen Elizabeth ?—or those who 
contemplated with equal admiration the Countess of Pembroke's 
defence of her Castles against the forces of the Usurper, and. of 
her good borough of Appleb: inst Secretary Williamson’s no 
minee? Pity it is that the ‘ah. Lord,' the convert to Reform, 
did nat live m the days of one or other of these heroines !—Their 
example could hardly have failed to reconvert him to his original, 
native sentiments upon the ogyert influence in elections aud the 
fit constitution of a House of ons. 

But I have not yet done with my list of patronesses: nor has 
interference in elections, and female interference too, been coupled 
with no great name in the unquestioned good times of the Consti- 
tution.—The Noble Lord who made this Motion will pardon me 
for referring him to the published letters of his, great Ancestress 
the pony Sate in which he will find the Lord Steward (the 
Duke of Shrewsbury,) and Lord Keeper Somers,—tendering te 
her, for her son Lord Tavistock, then a minor, the Representation 
of the County of Middlesex, upon the single condition that Lord 
Tavistock would consent but to. show himself to the Elec- 
tors for one day under the name of Lord Russell.» The offer 
was not accepted on account, so far as appears, of Lord Tavis- 
stock’s minority; though instances are adduced by the makers of 


* Lord Folkstone. 

% “At the General Election which took place in October 1695, it was pro- 
_ to her in the most flattering manner, by order of the Duke of Shrews- 
weg A “en Lord ame — Lord By anda to at 7 Spd Lay 
into Parliament as Member for the County o: dlesex.” —— Ii 
Russell, Third Edit. 800. p. 120. 
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the proposition to convince ber Ladyship that that need riot be an 
objection. But what would be said now-a-days,—and what would 
be the agitation of our buried ancestors,—if a Lord Chancellor 
and a Lord Steward were to concur in offering a seat in’ Parlia- 
ment for a County to some young nobleman yet under age ? * 

» Now here let me guard myself against misrepresentation. It 
must not be imputed to me that | am saying that all this was 
right: I am only saying that all this was so. r have been deal- 
ing (be it observed) with the second of my two questions not 
with. the question, whether the House of Commons should be 
reconstructed ?—but with the question whether it should be 
recalled to some state in which it formerly stood? I have 
been endeavoring to dispel the idle superstition that there once 
existed in this country a House of Commons, in the construction 
of which the faults that are attributed to the present House of 
Commons, and attributed to it as a motive for inflicting upon itself 
its own destruction, did not equally exist: and not only exist 
equally, but exist in wider extent and more undisguised enormity. 
Lhave been showing that if the present House of Commons is to 
be-destroyed for these faults, it has earned that fate not by de- 
generacy, but by imitation ; that it would in such case expiate the 
misdeeds of its predecessors, instead of suffering for any that are 
peculiarly its own. I have been endeavoring to prove, that of the 
two options,—“ do you mean to restore /—or to construct anew?” — 
no’Reformer who has carefully examined the subject, can in 
sincerity answer otherwise than “ to construct anew :”—for that to 
reitore the times of purity of clection,—that is, of election free 
from the influence, and a preponderating influence too, of proper- 
ty, rank, station, and power, natural or acquired,—would be, to 
restore a state of things of which we can find no prototype, and to 
revert to times which in truth have never been. 

That the proposition “ to construct anew” is the much ‘more 
formidable proposition of the two, is tacitly admitted by the very 
unwillingness which is shown on all occasions to acknowledge it as 
the object of any Motion for Reform. Yet to that must the Re- 
formers come, ‘To that, [ venture to tell the Noble Lord,—he, 


“Tt is to be remarked that in those early days of our renovated Consti- 
tution, the objection of Lord Tavistock’s age was considered merely in re- 
lation to himself, and as no obstacle to the success of his Election. Mr. 
Montague, in his letter to the Duke of Bedford, to obviate any =e in 
the Duke’s mind, mentions that Lord Godolphin’s son was to be chosen 
in Cornwall, and Lord Leicester’sin Kent, who,were neither of them older 
than Lord Tavistock : and Mr. Owen, im a letter to Lady Russell, tells her 


_ the Duke of Albemarle’s son had been allowed to sit in Parliament under 


age.” — Life of Lady Russell, Third Edit. 80a. Pp 123. 
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with all his caution and all his desire to avoid extravagance and ex. 

ggeration, must come ; if he consents to reform on principle. By 
reforming “on principle,” I mean, reforming with a view not 
simply to the redress of any partial, practical grievance, but gener- 
ally to theoretical improvement. 1 may add that even “ on prin. 
ciple” his endeavors to reform will be utterly vain, if he insists 
upon the exclusion of influence, as an indispensable quality of his 
reformed constitution. Not in this country only, but in every 
country in which a popular elective Assembly bas formed. part of 
the Government, to exclude such influence from the elections, has 
been a task either not attempted, or attempted to no purpose; 
While we'dam up one source of influence a dozen others will open; 
in proportion as the progress of civilisation, the extension of com- 
merce, and a hundred other circumstances better understood than 
defined, contribute to shift and change, in their relative proportions, 
the prevailing interests of society. Whether the House of Com- 
mons in its present shape does not practically though silently accom- 
modate itself to such changes, with a pliancy almost as faithful as 
the nicest artifice could contrive, is, in my opinion, [ confess, a 
much more important consideration, than whether the component 
parts of the House might be arranged with neater symmetry, or 
distributed in more scientific proportions. 

But am I therefore hestike on the reformation of any proved 
cases of abuse, or to the punishment of mal-practices by which the 
existing rights of election are’ occasionally violated? No such 
thing. When any such cases are pointed out and proved, far be it 
from me to wish that they should be passed over with impunity. 
When the Noble Lord’ himself brought forward, two years ago, a 
Bill for transferring to other constituents the right of election of a 
borough in which gross corruption had been practised, he began, 
as [ thought and think, in the right course. When he proposed 
the disfranchisement of Grampound, | gave bim my support ; and 
if other cases of the same description occurred, I should be ready to 
do so again. That,’Sir, is the true way of reforming the House of 
Commons : by adding strength to the representation where we.can 
do so certainly and definitely, and without incurring a risk of evils 
greater than those we cure. Inthe principle of that proposition 
of the Noble Lord I concurred: and if f concurred: with those 
who suggested the substitution of the County of York for the town 
of Leeds, as the recipient of the franchise to be detached from 
Grampound,—I did so, not because I was apprehensive that Leeds 
would abuse the privilege ; but because for the last forty years the 
want of a greater number of Members for the County of York 


' Lord John Russell. 
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had‘been the standing’ grievance complained of in every Petition 
for Reform, . “ Shall the great County of York have no. more 
Members than the little County of Rutland ?’—is the language of 
the Petition of 1793. “ Shall so great, and populous, and manu- 
facturing a County, be no more numerously represented in the 
House of Commons than the Borough of Shoreham, or Cricklade, 
or Midhurst, or finally than Old Sarum ?”—are the apostrophes 
which have added zest to every debate, and a sting to every 
Petition, from the year 1780 to the present day. Well! Here was 
an opportunity of meeting this master-argument, and quieting for 
ever the perturbed solicitude for Yorkshire representation. I 
thonght, therefore, that it would be a pity to lose such an oppor- 
tunity ;—the House fortunately was of the same opinion ;—and lo! 
‘the grievance of grievances, the subject of forty years’ clamor, is 
redressed. But, to be quite ingenuous, 1 will own that I was not 
without expectation that when the Reformers had gained this point, 
they would find out that they had not gotten exactly what they 
wanted. So indeed it bas happened. Sicce the bill passed, I 
have heard of no congratulations on the event; but 1 have heard 


‘of much regret, and of many fears lest great inconvenience should 


result from the measure to the County of York itself, This to be 
sure would be exceedingly to be deplored: and to remedy so 
unlucky a result of the first effort at Reform, I understand that it 
‘is now in contemplation to bring in a bill for the purpose of dividing 
the County into two parts; assigning to one the old and to the other 
the new representation.— We shall see how this expedient will be 
relished, For my own part, I apprehend that every true York- 
shireman will object to gas a sort of converse of the judgment of 
Solomon ; and that the two old Members especially, will rush for- 
ward and implore that their ancient parent may be permitted to 
survive whole and unmutilated. In that case, I shall unquestiona- 
bly join them in the vote for keeping Yorkshire in undivided mag- 
nitude, with its augmented representation ; affording, as it will do 
in’that state, a conclusive om to near half a century of remon- 
strances and lamentations. 

I do not recollect in the Speech of the Noble Mover any other 
topic on which I feel it necessary to remark; having already I 
thmk touched upon all the main principles, if not upon all the 
details and illustrations of his motion; and having, 1 am well 
aware, trespassed largely upon the indulgence of the House. 

' ‘A’few words more upon the more general topics, which belong 


to this debate, and I have done. It is asked over and over again 
whether the House of Commons ought not to sympathise with the 
People? I answer, Undoubtedly yes; and so the House of Com- 


mons at present does, finally and in the result. But I also main- 
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tain that this House does not-betray its trust, if on points of gravi- 
ty and difficulty, of deep and of lasting importance, it exercises’ 
wary and independent discretion ;—even a momentary mis. 
understanding between the People and the House should be created 
by such difference in opinion with the People. [ do not believe tha 
the change proposed by the Noble Lord would infuse into the Houge 
of Commons a more wholesome spirit. I do not believe that to in. 
crease the power of the People, or rather to bring that power into 
more direct, immediate, and incessant operation the House, 
(whether such effect should be produced by rendering elections more 
popular, or by shortening the duration of Parliaments, or by both,) 
—lI do not believe, I say, that this change would enable the House 
to discharge its functions more usefully than it discharges them. at 
present. With respect to the plan of Universal Suffrage: and 
Annual Parliaments, it seems to be pretty generally agreed, that it 
would deprive the government of all consistence and ity. 
Most of the advocates for Reform disclaim these doctrines and 
resent the imputation of them. Iam glad of it. But I confess 
myself at a loss to understand how any extension of suffrage os 
principle, how shortening of Parliaments on principle, can be 
adopted Wishéus Spbniig the whole scope of that plan: and I con- 
fess myself not provided with any argument satisfactory to my own 
mind, by which, after conceding these alterations in principle, I 
could hope to control them in degree. 1 am still more at. a loss 
to conceive in what way such partial concession could tend either 
to reconcile to the frame of the House of Commons those who 
are discontented with it as it at present stands, or to enable Parlia- 
ment to watch more effectually over thefreedom, the happiness, 
and the political importance of the country. 

Dreading therefore the danger of total, and seeing the difficul- 
ties as well as the unprofitableness of partial alteration, I object 
to this first step towards a change in the constitution of the House 
of Comméns. There are wild theories abroad. I am not — 
to impute an ill motive to any man who entertains them. will 
believe such a man to be as sincere in his conviction of the possibi- 
lity of realismg his notions of change without risking the tranquillity 
of the Country, as I am sincere in my belief of their impracticability, 
and of the tremendous danger of attempting to carry them into effect. 
But for the sake of the world as well as for our own » let us 
be pe sty ae by the example of the 
liberty whi is Country has possessed, have attempted to 
copy our Constitution; and some of them have shot beyond it in 
the fierceness of their it. I grudge not to other nations that 
share of liberty which may acquire ; in the vame of God, let 
them enjoy it! But let us warn them that they lose not the object 
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f eartening 
either struggling under the pressure of 
, per or exulting in the novelty of sudden emane 
t is addressed much rather to thos wha, domgt edad’ 
and educated amidst the sober blessings of the British Constitution, 


‘pant for other schemes of liberty than those which that Constitution 


sanctions,~—other than are compatible with a just equality of civil 

rights, or with the necessary.restraints of social obligation ;—of 

some of whom it may be said, in the language which Dryden puts 

jnto the mouth of one of the most extravagant of his. heroes, 
“They would be free as Nature first made man, 


Ere the base laws of servitude began, 
When wild in woods the noble savage ran.” 


Noble and swelling sentiments !—but such as cannot be reduced 
into practice. Grand ideas!—but which must be qualified and 
adjusted by a compromise between the aspirings of individuals, 
aida due concern for the general tranquillity ;—must be subdued 
and chastened by reason and experience, before they can be di- 
tected to any useful end! A search after abstract perfection in 
government, may produce, in generous minds, an enterprise and 
enthusiasm to be recorded by the historian and to be celebrated by 
the poet: but such perfection is not an object of reasonable pur- 
suit, because it is notvone of possible attainment: and never yet 
did @ passionate struggle after an absolutely unattainable object 
fail to be productive of misery to an‘individual, of madness and 
confusion to a people. As the inhabitants of those burning cli- 
mates, which lie beneath a tropical sun, sigh for the coolness of 
the mountain and the grove ; so (all bistory instructs us) do nations 
which have basked for a time in the torrent blaze of an unmitigated 
liberty, too often call upon the shades of despotism,—even of mili- 
tary despotism,—to cover them— 
——“o quis me gelidis in vallibus Hemi 
Sistat, et ingenti ramorum protegat umbra !” 

@ protection which blights while it shelters; which dwarfs the 
intellect, and stunts the energies of man, but to which a wearied 
nation willingly resorts from intolerable heats and from perpetual 


qonget of convulsion. 
ur lot is happily cast in the temperate zone of freedom: the 
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clime best suited to the developement of the moral qualities of the 
human race ; to the cultivation of their faculties, and to the security 
as well as the improvement of their virtues :—a clime not exempt in- 
deed from variations of the elements,—but variations which purify 
while they agitate the st that we breathe. . Let us be sen- 
sible of the advantages 7% a happiness to faiey- Let 
us with gratitude ame of genuine liberty,—that 
rsh, basal age a an our Constitution itn holy. 

—and let-us not, for the chance of rendering it more intense eo 
more radiant, Ny pate its. purity or hazard its extinction ! 

The Noble Lord is entitled to the acknowledgments of the 
House, for the candid, able, and ingenuous manner in which he 
has brought forward his Motion. If in the remarks which [ have 
made upon Pcs there has been any thing which has borne the ap- 
pearance of disrespect to him, I hope he will acquit me of having 
so intended it. t the N Sue Tos Lord will carry his Motion . this 
evening, I have no -—_ but with the talents which he has shown 
himself to possess, and with (I sincerely hope) a long and brilliant 
career of parliamentary distinction before him, he will, no doubt, 
renew his efforts hereafter. Although 1 presume not to expect 
that he will give any weight to observations or warnings of mine, yet 
on this, probably the last, opportunity which I shall have, of raising 
my voice on the Question of Parliamentary Reform, while I con- 
jure the House to pause before it consents to adopt the pro 
of Se Noble Lend. —h cane help conjuring the Nob Bike Lend 

f to pause before he again presses it upon the coun If, 
however, he shall vere, — nate if his te shall be suc- 
a ipa Maar! Sg bg eau yp kgata I can- 
not help apprehending ;— triumph to have itated 
those results,—be mine the consolation ie the Soneeh Ua the 
latest of my power, I have opposed them, 
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Mr. SPEAKER, 


Ix pursuance of the notice which I gave, I rise to bring under 
the consideration of The House, the state of the Representation 
of the People in Parliament. 

If at all times, and upon all subjects, 1 must be most unwilling 
to trespass on the attention of this House, on no occasion can I 
be more reluctant than on the present ; and I can assure you, that 
aothing but a deep sense of public duty, and an anxious desire 
to put an end to that spirit of discontent, now so generally pre- 
vailing, could have induced me to take up a question, the great 
and important interests of which I feel that | am not competent 
adequately to protect. In the first place, I know that I have to 
contend against that disinclination which has invariably been shown 
by this sal towards its discussion ; a disinclination founded 
possibly on that dislike which is inherent in all men, and bodies of 
men, to hear accusations against themselves, and statements of 
faults and corruptions openly laid to their charge. If 1 wanted 
any evidence in support of this assertion, this well-known truth, I 
should undoubtedly find it in the present state of the benches 
opposite to me. Perhaps indeed I should be justified in taking 
advantage of it, and at once submitting my Motion to the vote ; as 
the result of that division clearly would be its adoption : for it 
requires no great discernment to perceive that at this moment the 
majority is greatly on the side of the Friends to Reform. 

Sir, 1 shall not be tempted into this irregularity, as it 
would prevent that ample discussion, that calm and deliberate 
consideration, to which this important subject is justly entitled, 
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and without which it would be a mere siockery to propose it. If 
this scantiness of attendance is meant as an insult to myself, [ treat 
it with contempt; if it is pointed at the question, I then repel it 
with feelings of deep indignation, and can a hope that it will 
not be lost on the people of England, who will not, cannot be in- 
sensible to the manner in which a subject, so i ing to them, 
has been treated by His Majesty's Ministers. of all the 
lacemen who usually crowd the opposite benches, at this moment 
only perceive those Right Honourable Twins, so lovingly united 
in flection , in principle, and in the representation of the oyster- 
dredgers of Harwich." 

In addition to this studied neglect, 1 have also to lament the 
disadvantage of following those eminent and illustrious characters, 
who have at different times advocated this question, and who by 
their virtues and their abilities have conferred as much lustre op 
the cause, as they received from the sacred and patriotic nature of 
the trust confided to them. 1 know, likewise, thet I shall have to 
contend against the weight of the overwhelming eloquence of a 
Right Honorable Gentleman opposite,” who bas ever placed him- 
self first and foremost in the ranks of those who oppose any altera- 
tion in the state of the Representation, and whose hostility is never 
directed with more zeal, energy, or ability, than against that ex- 
tended principle of amelioration, which it is my duty this night to 
press on the consideration of this House. Under these great and 
manifold disadvantages, therefore, and a deep sense of my own in- 
adequacy to overcome them, | can only hope that the House will 
extend to me that indulgence, which at'no time was more neces- 
sary, and that they will believe me when I assert, that my motives 
for undertaking this arduous office are founded solely on an ardent 
desire to serve my country, and to conciliate large classes of the 
community, loudly, but steadily complaining of their deprivation of 
the greatest privilege of our Constitation,—and attributing, and 
justly in my opinion, the distress under which they are at present 
fnoring, to a long system of misrule and mismanagement, which 
never could have existed, much less continued, if it had not been 
caused and protected by a gross and notorious system of corruption 
in the Representation of the People. 

Sir, I have heard much said lately of the dangerous state of the 
times—and | think with justice, for-they are awful and portentous ; 
sed from the recollection of past, and gloomy from the prospect of 
future events, before the fulfilment of which, the importance of 


* The Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mr, Bathurst, who were 
then seated side by side, and were the only mem on the Treasury 
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both past and present difficulties’ fades’ into nothing. ‘There is, I 
am aware, a spirit of discontent daily increasing, which cannot 
now be lulled or removed by those excuses which formerly passed 
current—by those promises which a long succession of years has 
seen as readily and unblushingly broken, as they were cheaply 
made in compliance with each temporary cry from the People for 
reformation and amendment. ‘The increase of national education, 
and the consequent expansion of the intellects of the middle and 
lower orders of society, renders it now quite impossible to conceal 
any longer the causes of our national misfortunes—and this doc- 
trine I find unexpectedly supported by an authority, and in a 
quarter, from whence I least expected any assistance. Since I 
came into the House this night, an extract has been placed in my 
hands from an Address to the Grand Jury of Lancaster, by Mr. 
Justice Best, which fully confirms the assertion I have just made. 
"The learned Judge there says,—“ The general diffusion of reading 
among the lower classés of society, requires the adoption of other 
measures than were necessary during the prevalence of ignorance ; 
it would be as absurd to adhere to the old custom of acting, under 
the new circumstances, as it would be to treat animated beings in 
the same manner as things inanimate.” 

I lately, Sir, had an opportunity of ascertaining the habits and 
opinidns of a large portion of those classes in the north of Eng- 
land’: and 1 must confess, that I was astonished at their improved 
iutelligence—at their vigilant attention to political subjects. There 
was hardly a village, however secluded from the world, however 
remote from large cities, however seemingly cut off by difficulties 
of access from communication with society, in which I did not 
observe the most vigilant attention to all the great points of our 
national policy, and the most scrutinising observation, not only of 
measures, but of men. Were these symptoms to be discovered 
even pet years ago? I think no man will assert that they 
were, or will deny, that the lower and middle orders were then 
more remarkable for apathy, and a subserviency to the will of their 
superiors in rank, than for that independent and intelligent spirit 
which now animates them, and which only requires the concur- 
rence of a fit opportunity to prove its existence in all parts of 
the empire. 

In further proof of this feeling, I may also instance the numie- 
rous petitions that have been presented this night, and at former 
periods, all containing complaints against the present system, and 
Insisting on the necessity of Reform. Is it not therefore a matter 
of Saohiss necessity that we, who call ourselves the Representa- 
tives of the People, should at length undertake that just and salu- 
tary work of amelioration and concession, without which we 
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cannot. hope they. ever will be satisfied? 1 say, without it they 
never.can be satisfied; because we cannot, when we consider 
the. state of the, country, deny. that their complaints are just. 
in: what a situation are we now! We have a national debt of more 
than 850,000,000/.—an annual expenditure of 53,000,000/. a taxa- 
tion the most burdensome and oppressive in the knowa world, 
and yearly decreasing in productiveness, in the same proportion 
that it increases in severity—a Sinking Fund, which is the veriest 
delusion that ever was attempted to be practised on a country— 
our commerce in a state of the greatest depression—an agricultural. 
interest petitioning from all quarters, and declaring its inability to 
exist without a protection which, if afforded, would irritate, per- 
haps greatly injure, a manufacturing interest already exposed to 
the greatest difficulties in its higher quarters, and whose working 
classes are nearly reduced to starvation. ) 

We have, besides, a standing army of more than 80,000 men, 
an object always of the most constitutional jealousy to our ances- 
tors, although it seems of none to us; the existence of which was 
even assigned as one of the reasons for deposing James the Second. 
—We have a system of corruption in the greatest activity, by which 
seats in this assembly are publicly advertised for sale, and as pub- 
licly and notoriously bought and sold—and, to complete, our 
domestic picture, we are repeatedly alarmed by accounts of trea- 
sons and conspiracies; nay, it was but last night that we were told 
by @ Noble Lord, the Secretary at War,’ that we were only in the 
first year of domestic peace! Our gaols are overflowing; and our 
eyes are shocked, and the better sympathies of our nature disgust- 
ed, by the most barbarous and unnecessary executions—the effect 
of the impolitic severity of our criminal laws. ; 

If we turn our eyes outwards, we find no accession of national 
honor or character to make up for our bankrupt and, miserable 
state at home. Repeated violations of public faith and solemn 
pledges, recorded to our eternal disgrace, in. the transfer of Nor- 
way,—the base abandonment of Genoa,—the partition of Saxony, 
—the surrender of Parga—a steady and undeviating support of 
all those feudal abuses and despotisms, which it is the object of 
the Holy Alliance to bolster up if possible: evinced, I say, most 
unequivocally, by our repeated adoption of an act the most repug- 
nant to the free principles, although not to the present practice, of 
the British constitution, [ mean the Alien Bill—an utter indif- 
ference to the struggles of a people contending for constitutional 
liberty; when a firm remonstrance, breathing the genuine spint 
of English freedom, might have arrested the invading, arms of 


' Lord Palmerston. 
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Austrian barbarism, and: prevented: d war which has too unhap- 
pily succeeded, for the moment, in its sacrilegious aim, the repres- 
sion of freedom, and the rivetmg again of chams which an effort of 
just and noble. resistance had peacefully. broken—All these, and 
many other characteristics of our foreign policy, which I need not 
pow mention, have degraded us in the eyes of the people of the 
oe rendered us with them objects of distrust, suspicion, 

Under these circumstances, is it not natural that every mind 
capable of reflectmg should be earnestly employed in endeavouring 
to ascertam the causes of this consummate degradation of national 
character ?: Nor have. the: je of England, unfortunately, far to 
look—the origin of all misfortunes is to be found in the abuses 

img in branch: of the legislature which was originally 
designed for their protection— 
Hoc fonte derivata clades 
: In patriam, populumque fluzit. P 

Sir, for along period of time the people of this country bad to 
contend agaist the tyrannical encroachments of their Kings, and 
the undue exercise of the prerogative; nor did they succeed in 
establishing their rights for a time, until after the severest struggles, 
and the ion of .the -best and noblest blood m the nation. At 
length the system of attack was altered; it was discovered to be 
far more easy to govern by means of a majority in the House of 
Commons: and infinitely more. effectual to employ the arms of 
corruption, than those of oppression, or of violence. Since that 
fatal discovery was made, our liberties have been at the mercy of 
all Ministers, to whatever party they may belong ; and if we now 
possess any, we owe it to their forbearance, and not to their being 
destitute of the power ‘to destroy them entirely. 

Let us only Jook at the means placed at the disposal of the 
Minster of the day :—The management of our enormous revenue 
and expenditure, in all-its minute and innumerable branches—the 

jou of the force and influence of the Crown, exhibited in 
[cjaenetend-gutvnene, techs, and officers of all descriptions in 
the different boards of Customs, Stamps, and Excise—the distri- 
bution of 4,000,000/. and upwards amongst those civil troops, 
amounting as they do to 10,000; the nomination of which is always 
vested in the Mimisterial'‘Member, in the town or county which he 
represents in Parliament—the patronage of the Army,—the Navy, 
—the Church—and the India’ :+ All these weapons, steadily 
and invariably directed towards one object, the i 
influence of Government in this House, form a wei 
which the as at present represented, cannot resist. The 
consequences have been: fatal to otir happiness and prosperity. 
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That check which the people are constitutionally supposed to have 
on the power of the crown, by holding the reins of taxation im their 
own hands, and baving the power of withholding the supplies, has 
been rendered null and void, in consequence of the great majority 
of their Representatives being returned by improper 

by the Crown in some instances, by Peers: in others,—in «many 
cases the member returning himself—but all possessing prevent 
distinct from those of the people. 

Ought it therefore. to be a matter of surprise, that the sition 
debt was increased ONE THOUSAND MILLIONS ‘during the late 
reign? or can we expect the people to be satisfied with a system; 
through which they bave been plundered of these millions, to pro- 
vide for the most wild and extravagant wars—the termination. of 
which bas always left them in a worse situation than they were im 
at the commencement? I contend, therefore, that it is the para- 
mount duty of every true lover of his country to endeavour to re- 
strain and diminish the influence of the Crown, and prevent it from 
destroying those constitutional defences of the rights of the people, 
which are to be found in a state of representation directly and 
purely emanating from themselves. ‘The theory of the constitu- 
tion, according to the best authorities, is, that all the parts of it 
form mutual checks on each other. I think it is Blackstone whe 
has said, that in the legislature the people are a check on the nobi- 
utys the nobility upon the crown, and the crowu upon both. But 

he practice, according to modern innovations and corruptions, is 
widely different from this theory.. In the enumeration of those 
checks, we must entirely omit that of the people: for they are not 
represented im the legislature. When I say this; 1 mean, that’al- 
though there may be some few members returned according to the 
purest spirit of the constitution, yet that the great majority are 
returned by the most improper means, without even the remotest 
shadow of popular delegation. In proof of this, I ag» now ready’ 
to adduce in evidence at the bar of this House, that 180 indivi- 
duals return, by nomimation or otherwise, 350 members. 

Now, Sir, does any man who hears me, imagine that those mem- 
bers do not, in the first instance, consult the wishes and 
attachments of those to whom they are indebted for their: cesta? 
How often do we -hear it said, “ Why has Mr. A. taken the Chiltern: 
Hundreds ?” The answer constantly is—“ Because he cannot con- 
scientiously vote with Lord B.or Mr. C. who returns him, and 
therefore he deems it a point of honor to resign his seat”—a pot 
of honor, by the way, which I never hear of, as being acted upon 
towards the people, however it may towards the patron. But all: 
thens: facts aoe 606 well known, for me even to trouble the House 
by the mention of them—individually they know them to be true— 
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collectively they know it—for they have often been brought under 
the consideration of Parliament ; and one noble Lord," in parti- 
cular, has no reason, | think, to. be delighted by any accession. 
which thereby has accrued to his constitational fame. The result 
however, shortly, is this: By direct nomination—by the existence 
of Boroughs, where some 20, 50, or 100 Voters are ially 
bought and sold, like cattle in a fair—by the influence of Govern- 
ment, which, owing to the small number of Electors, as compared 
with the population of the empire, can but rarely and partially, 
and then most expensively be resisted—a majority is always to be 
procured for the administration ofthe day—a majority forming 
a body, the most convenient, the most pliable, the most managea- 
ble, that the wit of man could invent: sanctioning measures solely 
on the principle of ministerial recommendation, without any re- 
ference to the expressed wishes of the people. Instances of this 
I need :not enumerate, for they are now matters of history, and 
their records are accessible to all: as a sample of the commodity, 
I may however mention, that a majority of a House of Commons 
sanctioned and approved the infamous expedition to Walcheren— 
as for its pliability, I myself have seen the same members voting for 
that very question which they had negatived only one hour before : 
but 1 will not weary the House by the detail, of the long and black 
catalogue of offence committed by its predecessors, for of the 
present House I am prevented from speaking, as I should wish, 
by the existence of forms which I do not intend to violate. 

Now, Sir, to prevent _ further poatiomes “ this state of 
things, the recurrence of proceedings as I have thus generally 
described, is the object of my motion. In order that the people 
may be fairly and y Tepresented in the legislature, and the 
balance of the constitution thus restored, it is necessary, in my 
opinion, that there should-be an extension of the elective franchise 
to the unrepresented classes contributing directly to taxation— 

, Leaseholders, and . Houseboldérs ; that. all venal, 
corrupt, and decayed Boroughs should be disfranchised ; and that 
there should be a recurrence. to Triennial Parliaments, accompa- 
nied: by-such restrictions on the expenses of elections, as could 


easily.be accomplished under a reformed system, but which now- 


it is quite impossible to effect, and useless to attempt, 

It. would indeed be presumptuous “in me to attempt to enter into 
a detailed history of the. origin and constitution of the House of 
Commons. It has been so often and so ably discussed within 
these walls, that nothimg new, in fact, can be adduced on the sub- 


+ Lond Castlereagh, now. Marquis of Londonderry, accused by BMs.: Made, 
docks of having bartered Fe z 
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ject: a short allusion however to its composition, will, perhaps, 
Ty poestined me; and I trast the House will not be wearied bya 
short review of the statutes which have been passed at various 
times, affecting cither its duration or constitution. In the reign of 
Edward III. an Act was passed by which Parliaments were to be 
held annually, in consequence of a disinclination both on the part 
of the Sovereign to summon them, and of the Representative to 
attend : arising on the one hand from a too great tendency to ar- 
bitrary power, and on the other from a lamentable deficiency:in 
spirit and zeal in the people—the most fatal and ruinous symptom 
which can exist in a national character : nay, to such a height was 
this feeling carried, that it was found necessary to pass a law fining 
Members for non-attendance, and fixing the rate of their wages, as 
a greater inducement. Still, however, Parliaments were not held 
or called either according to the letter or spirit of this enactment, 
the ill effects of which are apparent in every page of our history. 
At length, in the 16th of Charles II. c. 1. it was ordained that Par- 
liaments should be assembled every three years: and in the 6th of 
Wm. and Mary, c. 2. the Triennial Act was passed, which recites, 
“ that by the ancient laws and statutes of the kingdom, frequent 
parliaments ought to be held,,and that frequent and new parlia- 
ments tended very much to the happy union and good agreement of 
the king and people, and enacts that a new parliament should be 
called once in three years at the least.” 

The last. Act relating to this subject, and under which the pre- 
sent duration of Parliaments exists, is the stat. 1 Greo. 1. s. 2..c.38. 
It recites, that ‘‘ it had been found by experience that the clause 
in the Act of William and Mary, limiting the duration of parlia- 
ments to three years, had been found grievous and burdensome, 
by occasioning greater expenses at elections, and more violent and 
lasting heats and animosities, than ever were befére known; and 
there being a restless and Popish faction in the kingdom, designing 
and endeavouring to renew rebellion and an invasion from abroad, 
and that if continued it might prove destructive. to the peace and 
security of the Government ;” and therefore it ordains, “ that all 
future parliaments shall continue seven years, unless svoner dissolved 
by the sovereign authority.” 

This Act, commonly called the Septennial Act, was not passed 
without earnest discussion and resistance, as every one conversant 
in the history of the Country well knows ; and | find in a Protest 
in the House of Lords, on that occasion, arguments so cogent, 
and so applicable to the view I entertain of this question, that I 
hope the House will excuse me if [ read a short extract from it. 
Ather claiming frequent Parliaments, as agreeable to the Constitu- 
tion, and the practice of ages, and denying the right of a House of 
VOL. XXI. am. O. XLL R 
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Commons elected for three years, to extend its duration to seven, 
the protesting Lords go on in these words : 

** We conceive that this Bill is so far from preventing expenses 
and corruptions, that it will rather increase them ; for the longer a 
Parliament is to last, the more valuable to be purchased is a sta- 
tion in it, and the ‘greater also is the danger of corrupting the Mem- 
bers of it; for if ever there should be a Ministry who shall Want a 
Parliament to screen them from ‘the just resentment of the people, 
or from a discovery of their ill practices to the King, who cannot 
otherwise, or so truly be informed of them, as by a free Parfiainent, 
it is'so much the interest of such a Mimistry to influence the elec- 
tions, (which by their authority, and the disposal of the public money, 
they, of all others, have the best meatis of doing,) that it is to be 
feared they will be tempted, and not fail to make use of ‘them ; 
andeven'when the Members are chosen, they have a greater oppor- 

. tunity of inducing ve are | to comply with them, than they could 
have, if not only the Sessions of jament, but Parliament itself, 
were reduced to the ancient and primitive constitution and practice 
of ‘frequent and new Parliaments: for as a good Ministry will 
neither practise nor need corruption, so it cannot be any Lord's in- 
tention ‘to ‘provide for the security of a bad one.” 

This measure, which I canuot but characterise as a most daring 
ané ‘unconstitutional exercise of Parliamentary authority, was un- 
doubtedly founded on circumstatices of temporary necessity, to be 
jastified only by the fact, that if ‘an election had then taken place, 
-it'would have been matter of great uncertainty, whether a majority 
‘would ‘not tiave been retu adverse to the Brunswick family, 
‘aud to the existence of those civil and religious liberties, for the 
maintenance of which they had been elected and sun:moned to the 
throne. Upon this subject, I know historians have widely differed ; 
my own opinion is, that however much posterity may feel | 
for the result which attended that meastre, as far as pula ‘te 
eternal expulsion of the Stewart family, they must always repro- 
bate the means by which it was obtained, as having established a 
most dangerous ‘precedent, and opened a source of parliamentary 
corruption, which it was the most earnest endeavour of our ances- 
tors at the Revolution to eradicate. 

1 should not therefore consider any alteration beneficial which 
@id‘not include a ‘recurrence to Trienni# Parliaments, affording, 
as they would, the very best security for that frequent communica- 
tion between the Representative and his Constituents, the absence of 

which is but too ‘#pt ‘to ‘render him entirely independent‘ of them, 

arid ‘regardless of any iriterests but his own. 
The next point to which 'I shall call the attention of the House, 

regards the eléectors-and elected. After the best research which I 
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can make into the subject, and the maturest deliberation, I remain 
convinced, that until the reign of Heury VI, all English freemen 
were entitled to vote for Representatives. Without going ito the 
remote ages of our Saxon ancestors, | find this doctrine acknow- 
ledged by declarations from Sovereigns iu various forms, and by a 
special Act of Parliament. Edward I. in his first writ of summons 
to the Sheriffs, requires the return of two knights, who are to be 
chosen by the commonalty of each county, and two Citizens and 
Burgesses by the commonalty of each city or borough: and gives 
as his reason, what he justly calls a most equitable one—namely, 
“ that what concerns all, should be approved by all; and that 
dangers common to all should be obviated by remedies provided 
by all.” In the same spirit was it, I apprehend, that Edward III, 
said, in reply to a petition from the House of Commons in favor 
of annually holding Parliaments, and the restriction of voting to 
what they called the better people in counties—“ as tu a Parlia- 
ment every year, there are statutes and ordinances made ; let them 
be duly kept and observed ; as to the choice of Knights, the King 
wills that they be chosen bythe common assent of the whole county.” 
At last, in the 7th of Hen. 1V. this important principle was solemn- 
ly recognized in the Statute Book. The Act runs in this form: 
“ Our Lord the King, at the grievous complaint of his Commons, 
of the undue elections of Knights for counties for the Parliament, 
which be sometime made by affection of the Sheriffs, and other- 
Wise against the form of the writs directed to the Sheriff and the 
great siander of the counties, and hindrance of the business of the 
commonalty in the said county,” &c. kc. It provides, therefure, 
* as a remedy, that at the next county court after the delivery of 
the writ, all they who be there present, as well suitors duly sum- 
moned for the same cause, as others, shall attend to the election 
of their Knights, and then in the full county shall proceed to the 
election freely and indifferently.” Now, if the word ‘ suitor,” 
was not sufficiently comprehensive, the term ‘“ and others” clearly 
proves that all freemen were intended to participate in the election ; 
and in those days nearly every freemen was possessed of some de- 
gree of — from which he contributed to the support of the 
State. This act was still farther recognised in the 11th of Hen. 1V. 
and the Ist of Hen. V., but the latter makes residence a necessary 
qualification both for electors and elected. 

At length, one hundred and thirty-four years after this right had 
been exercised by the people of England—namely, from the time 
of Edw. I. to Hen. VI.—the disqualifying statute was passed in the 
Sth year of the reign of the latter King. It recites, “ that elec- 
tions of Knights in many counties had of late been made by great, 
outrageous, and excessive numbers of people, dwelling within the 
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same counties, of which the most part was people of small substance 
and no value, whereof every of them pretended a voice equivalent 
with the most worthy Knights, whereby riots, batteries, and so on, 
among the gentlemen and other people”—(The House will natu. 
rally suppose the sentence conluded with “ unhappily huve occur- 
red:” on the contrary all we find is)— shall very likely rise and 
be—and therefore provides that Knights of the shire shail be cho- 
sen by people dwelling and residing in the same counties, whereof 
every one of them shall bave free land or tenement to the value of 
40s. by the year at least above all charges, and that they which 
shall be so chosen shall be dwelling and resident within the same 
counties.” . 

From this period is to be dated the transfer of the elective fran- 
chise from all freeholders and all freemen, to freeholders of the 
amount of 40s. a year: a period marked also by another most gla- 
ring invasion of the liberties of the people—the adoption of an act 
compelling laborers and artificers to work for low wages, under 
severe fines and penalties, As, therefore, all persons denominated 
liberi-tenentes, and all freemen possessing property, however small 
its value, from which they contributed to taxation, enjoyed the 
right of voting, until they were most treacherously and tyrannically, 
disqualified by this act of Hen. VI.—so, 1 say, now, all English- 
men, possessing the same qualifications, ought to resume those 
rights which were shamefully wrested from their ancestors under 
the most false pretences; for the preamble of the Bill, which I 
have just read, fully exposes the weakness and absurdity of the rea- 
sons alleged ; and effected also under circumstances, and accompa- 
nied by other measures, bearing no other stamp than that of the 
most arbitrary power. 

The Stat. 23 Hen. VI. c. 14. recognises in its recital an Act pas- 
sed in the Ist Hen. V. respecting what sort of persons shall be 
choosers, and who shall be chosen Knights and Burgesses; and 
declares that Knights of the shire shall not be chosen unless they 
are resident within the shire, and the choosers also resident, and the 
same with regard to cities and boroughs. These laws, as to resi- 
dence, were not repealed until the 14th Geo. II1, c. 58; and the 
reasons assigned in the preamble to that Act are most ludicrous— 
that the provisions in them had been found by long usage to be un- 
necessary, and had become obsolete. The fact was, that the qua- 
lifi¢ations there msisted on as to residence, had long been pur- 
posely evaded, or manifestly disregarded, from the most corru 
motives, although the statutes were positive and unrepealed. In 
these enactments, the principle of a fair and just representation is 
to be recognised ; namely, that no county, city, or borough, should 
be represented but by persons resident in, or free of them, and con- 
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sequently scquainted with their various interests and necessities. 
But is this principle, just as it is, at all applicable to the present 
state of the Borough system? Many of these boroughs, formerly 
populous and florishing, and therefore represented, are now decayed 
aud depopulated ; consisting, in many instances, only of posts or 
stones, denoting merely the site of former dwellings. Is it accord- 
ing to the spirit of the Constitution? Is it according to the tenor 
of the statutes I have just cited, that these substances should return 
Members to Parliament? And how are they represented? By 
burgesses “resident in or free of” these boroughs? By no means. 
I think, if | were to appeal for confirmation to this House, and I 
were honored with an auswer, (which is certainly not very likely,) 
I should be surrounded by Members, starting up on all sides, de- 
claring that they had never been blessed with the sight of their ina- 
nimate, and, fortunately, insensible constituents; or, if they had 
seen them, it was when, after travelling post-haste to the Land’s- 
end, to undergo the forms and insulting mockery of an election, 
they had carefully taken them out of their trunks, into which they 
had recently been transferred from the dignified retirement and 
security of their Solicitor’s Office. 

I say, therefore, that the right of sending Members to Parlia- 
ment, which is now vested in these rotten Boroughs, ought to be 
abolished; because those places need no separate and distinct 
representation for themselves ; and may be, nay notoriously are, the 
means of introducing a corrupt influence into this House. As to 
whether the owners of this borough property ought to receive any 
compensation or not, as suggested by Mr. Pitt, and I believe 
lately by a noble Lord near me,’ 1 should say, decidedly not, and 
for this reason—if this right, this white slave-trading right, was 
taken away from them, they still would remain in possession of their 
legal and constitutional property, their lands and their houses, the 
only property the existence of which they dare openly avow to the 
world. It would not be depriving them of anything they ought 
to have, it would be depriving them only of the corrupt and uncon- 
stitutional practicability of selling seats in Parliament, or bartering 
them for places, pensions, sinecures, and other appointments in the 
gift of the Minister. 

Here, Sir, I may observe, that down to the reign of Henry VHI., 
possibly later, Members of Parliament received wages from their 
constituents, as I have stated before, which were assessed and 
Jevied by a public rate. The practice is undoubtedly in one sense 
discontinued ; for the constituents in many places are now paid 
themselves for performing their functions, and the Members in 
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return claim and receive their wages im other quarters. ‘This pay- 
ment, when effected by constituents, uperated 53 a bond of univn, 
and attached their representutives to them as their employers: The 
principle of payment still, | believe, prevails: but the employers 
are changed, and, I fear, the people. of England do not consider 
the change as having operated beneficially for their juterests. 

But, setting aside the delicate question of payment, both as re- 
gards the Member and his constituents, surely it cannot be, as Locke 
has well observed, upon a fair principle of representation, that the 
Members for boroughs possessing no population, or at most only 
a few burgage-houses, should have an equal right with the Repte- 
sentatives of the largest counties in England, to vote away the 
money of the inhabitants of those counties, with whom they bave 
not the remotest connexion; a right formiug the most important 
privilege of the Constitution, and which was vested in it solely for 
the benefit and protection of the People. lam aware that it is 
difficult to obtain an exact equality of represetitation, both as to 
numbers and property ; but I consider it an object which ought to 
he attended to as much as possible. Property of sonie degree, no 
matter how low the value, must be the best basis on which to found 
the elective franchise. It is that, from which those resources are 
drawn, which support the State, and whose application its pos- 
sessor has a right to regulate and control through his representa- 
tive. It affords the best pledge for his conduct, aud renders him 
independent of that commanding and overbearing influence or tem 
tation, which, if exerted agaimst a poor and dependent man, wou 
prevent the possibility of bis bestowing a free and enbiassed saf- 


e. 

1 contend glso, that owing to various circumstances, the lapse of 
time, the increase of po ion im some places, the decrease in 
others, and the enormous extension of the influence of the Crown, 
our system of Representation has fallen imto a degree of decay and 
imperfection, which imperiously calls for reformation and amend- 
ment. The nature wars of that meavere Bebe itto be 
difficult to determine. I um not presumptoous to imagine, 
that the course 1 recommend is the ‘only joa potent ‘us to adopt ; 
but I think it fair in introducing this question, for hich 1 contend 
on the ground both of justice and expediency, to state at once and 
openly, bow far { think a change beneficial, and ltkely to be effec- 
tual in removing those evils of which we complain. 

The principle of a change in our representative system isnot new, 
and has ‘been acted on ‘ut different times, a8 may be seen bye 
reference to various acts of Parliament. The 27th of Hen. Vill.'c. 
26. regulates the representation of Wales. The 35th of Hen, VIII. 
c. 11, settles the wages‘of Knights and Burgesses in Wales, and 
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declares who shall be the choosers of Burgesses. The 34th of 
Hen. VIII. c. 13. reeites, that “ the County Palatine of Chester bad 
hitherto been excluded from sending Members to Parliament, by. 
reason whereof the inhabitaats had sustained many losses and.dama~ 
ges as. well in their lands and goods and bodies, as in the civil and 
politic maintenance and governance of the conmonwealth of the 
county ; and as a remedy to restore quietness, rest, and peace—It is 
enacted, that the County shall sead two Knights of the shire, 
and the City of Chester two Burgesses, to Parliament.” The next 
aud last statute to which | shall refer, is one in which, | confess, | 
am peculiarly interested, as without its adoption, | should not have 
had the honor of now addressing this Honse. Lv the 25th of Charles 
IL. c. Q. L find it asserted, “that the ihabitants of the County 
of Durham are liable to ali payments, rates, aud subsidies, granted 
by Parliament, equally with the inbabitants of other counties, and 
are therefore equally concerned with them to have theis Knights and 
Burgesses to represent the condition of their County, and they. are 
accordingly authorised to send two Knights for the County and two 

for the City.” After citing this last Act, 1, above all 
others, may be permitted, in the language adopted in refereuce ta 
the County I represent, to say on behalf of the uurepresented classes 
of England, that they are “liable to taxation equally” with other 
subjects, and therefore ought to be represented. in Parliament. 
Those unrepresented classes, thus contributing to taxation, are Copy- 
beldene, Lonaplediden,, ond Elousshalden,...On. nin doieainlen 
therefore, and in the words of the Chester Act, “as a remedy to 
restore quietness, rest, and peace,” | should propose that they should 
be admitted to the enjoyment of that cry 

In order to effect this, | have prepared a Bill, with the assistance 
of a learned friend of mie, whose valuable and efficient co-o 
tion I beg leave now gratefully to acknowlege ; and if the 
will allow me, [ shall, as shortly as possible, detail its provisions 
and abjects. It is divided into three parts, The Ist ; 
to Householders, and the division of the County into Districts, 
paving one Representative. The 2d, adding Copyholders and 

ders to the County Representation. And the 3d, nepeal- 
ing the Septennial Act, and limiting the duration of Parliament to 
three years, 

As to the first part—The necessity of dividing the County into 
districts must be a t, in order to give effect to the proposition 
for enabling al/ Householders to vote, as without such an arrange- 
ment no Householder could vote, unless he resided in a town to 
which the right of Representation was annexed. The effect of a 
division into districts, would be to give a Representative to every 
25,000 imhabitants,—of whom, reckoning one in ten to be a House- 
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holder, paying rates°and taxes, 2,500 would be electors. This 
calculation is made on the assumption that the population of Eng- 
Jand and Wales amounts to ten millions and a half, to be represented 
re 417 Members; the number remaining, after deducting the 

unty Members, and those for the two Universities, whose repre- 
sentation I do not propose to alter. In 1817 it was calculated 
that the population of London amounted to 1,140,000, the number 
of houses to 161,882. It would thus appear that one in seven and 
a half was a householder; and if this scale were to be applied 
generally, it would give 3,750 constituents to each Member: but 
considering that great allowance must be made for the number of 
householders who are not rated, and do not pay taxes, as owners of 
small cottages, and persons receiving parochial relief, I think the 
fairest and truest estimate will be, that which reduces the calcula- 
tion to one in ten. 

The right of voting I propose should be given in these districts, 
to all inhabitant Householders, bona fide rated to church or poor, 
or assessed to, or paying direct taxes for six months previous to the 
first day of election, not having received parochial relief; every 
such person, except persons now disqualified otherwise than as 
Catholics, to be entitled to vote. 

The next provision I was anxious to make, was for the fitness 
and impartiality of the returning officer for those districts, on the 
correct and fair discharge of whose duty so much necessarily de- 
pends. I propose, that he should be an acting Magistrate within 
the district, and be chosen annually by the overseers and church- 
wardens; no Magistrate to be eligible two years running, or to be 
bound to act within three years. His being elected by those who 
derive their appointment chiefly from the tors of the district, 
will inspire greater confidence than if the office were held either 
permanently, or independently of the inhabitants. I propose also to 
authorise him to appoint a Deputy to attend to the minor details 
of the duty, which can frequently be better performed by a pro- 
fessional person, whose residence on the spot is always fixed and 
certain; but that the principal should be bound always to attend at 
the election. For the purpose of still farther providing for the 
impartiality of the returning officer, I have inserted a clause, ren- 
dering him liable to imprisonment, if he acts corruptly, as is pro- 
vided in Ireland by the Stat. 57 Geo. II1. c. 131. The Magistrate, 
however, may decline acting as returning officer, on payment of a 
fine of 200/. to the poor of the district. This provision I have 
thought necessary, as it is possible that a Magistrate might be 
elected, who had intentions of offering himself as a candidate for 
the representation of the district. 

The election 1 should propose to take place in the chief. town 
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in the district, to commence before twelve o'clock on the first day. 
If a poll is demanded, to be opened on the same day, or the next 
at farthest; and to be kept open on all days, except the day of de- 
manding it, for eight hours at least; not to last longer than six 
days, including the first day of election; to be closed at three 
o’clock on the last day, and the return to, be made immediately, un- 
less a scrutiny be demanded. The returning officer will be obliged 
to provide a sufficient number of polling booths, separate, and with 
good access; the votes to be taken in them alphabetically; the 
letters, for which each booth is designed, to be affixed on the out- 
side. In districts consisting of more than one parish, where the 
voters reside more than five miles from the chief place of election, 
votes may be tendered to the overseers of the parish where . those 
voters reside. The poll there taken to last three days; to be kept 
open five hours each day: only three days are given, exclusive of 
the first day, in order that the parish-poll may be received the 
evening before the sixth and final day of the district poll, and thus 
enable the gross poll to be declared immediately on its close. 
The object of this arrangement is to prevent the great expense of 
the conveyance of voters, by enabling all those who cannot, or will 
not, proceed at their own expense to the chief town, to tender their 
votes at a moderate distance from their places of abode: whilst at 
the same time it leaves unaltered and untouched that spirit, energy, 
and interest, which always characterise the proceedings of an election 
held in a populous town, where the candidate appears personally 
before large bodies of his countrymen, to answer openly for his 
past conduct, and give such pledges for his future actions as may 
publicly be required of him. 

I:wish also to provide for ample public notices of the election 
being generally circulated throughout the district: at present, such 
notices are generally given either by proclamation, or by that much 
calumniated individual, the bellman, whose announcement of the 
Suffolk Reform Petition has been so much objected to in the earl 
part of this evening, by the Honorable Member for that county." 
propose that the Sheriff should issue his precept within three days 
of the receipt of the writ, to the returning officer of each district 
within his jurisdiction ; the returning officer to give public notice, 
within 36 hours, of the time and place of election, and to proceed 
to the election on the Monday next, after two days from the time 
of giving that notice. Now, by the Stat. 7& 8 Will. 3. the 
Sheriff is to deliver the precept within three days, and the election 
must be held within eight days; four days’ notice at least being 
given. This new arrangement would make little difference in the 
time of holding the election, after the returning officer received the 
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precept, but wotld secure the election not breaking into twa 
weeks. Every returning officer, on the receipt of the t, to 
affix notices on the doors of the churches, and on the at re 2 On 
of the time and place of election. The overseers to be obliged to 
make and send alphabetical lists of all persons rated, to the reture- 
ing officer, within a fortnight after the publication of the rate, as 
also the collectors of the taxes, after the receipt of their warrants 
of collection. By this means, the returning officer will be always 
sure to have the proper rate ready in case of vacancies; as, if it 
was to be delivered only yearly, it might never be a correct guide. 
The confusion which arises in taking a poll, would be thereby 
much diminished, and the opportunities for taking objections les- 
I propose that all persons now entitled to yote for any borough, 
or town, or place, now represented in Parliament, should be em- 
powered to vote for life, (or as long as the right, in respect of which 
they claim, remains,) at all elections in that distriet within which 
the place is situated. 
All the expenses of these District Elections, that are authorised 
by the Bill—namely, those relating to polling-places, clerks, mes- 
, and other necessary charges—-will be paid out of the poor- 
rates of the several parishes in each district, by warrant from the re- 
turning officer and one other Magistrate. This power of issuing a 
warrant is sanctioned by other instances, per similar. ‘The 
stat. 27 Eliz. c. 13. s.5. making the hundred liable for a moiety of 
the damages received, enacts, that two Justices shall rate the dif- 
ferent parishes to an equal contribution. The stat. 1 Geo. l.c. 5. s. 
6. a the same course for recovery of the sums, referring to the 
27th Eliz. These statutes are amended by the Sth Geo. II. ¢. 26. 
and the 2@d Geo. 2. c. 46: all of which authorise the assessment to 
be made by two Justices; and, lastly, the: 57th Geo. Lil. c. 19. 
adopts the same course, taking as a precedent the ist Geo. I. c. 5. 
And now, as to County Elections—I do not propose to alter 
the mode in which they now exist, further than by adding, as Elec- 
tors, Copyholders and Leaseholders, and making the same regula- 
tions as to the prevention of expense in the conveyance of voters 
from distant parts, as 1 have detailed before im that part of the Bill 
which relates to Districts. 1 conceive copyhold property, whatever 
it might have been in feudal times, to be now as good as freehold, 
because the possessor of it cannot be deprived of it, as formerly, 
at the will of the lord. 1 propose also, to grant the elective fran- 
chise to Leaseholders for terms of years renewable at the will of 
the lessee, and for terms of which 21 years are unexpired. (I should 
here observe, that even now a lease for life is a freehold, and gives 
a right to vote.) This will enable proprietors under college or 
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other ecclesiastical Iéases, or under long leases fur small and no-. 
minal rents, such as building leases, to vote at County Elections ; 
in which privilege 1 would also join freeholders of 40s. in towns 
which are counties within themselves, m order to avoid the ano- 
maly which now exists, of there being freeholders in some places 
who have no right to vote, either for the county or town in which 
their property is situated. ' 

The polling for Counties | propose to be on the same principle 
as in District Elections, for the reasons 1 have before stated; the 
votes to be tendered in hundreds or wards to the high constable ; 
but the election to take place in the county-town, as now; the du- 
ration of the County Poll to be 10 days, that of the Hundred Poll 
5 days; the high constable, his deputies aud messengers, to receive 
a certain remuneration. ‘There is no provision of this kind intend- 
ed for the overseers im districts, because they are numerous, and 
will not have to go out of their parish. But the office of high con- 
stable is generally executed by an individual, who will have some 
distance to go from home, ‘The Sheriff to have the power of ap- 
pointing as many booths as may be deemed necessary to facilitate 
the taking the poll. Under the present law, 18 Geo, 2. c, 18. s. 
7, be can only appoint as many booths as there are hundreds, from 
which much inconvenience frequently results. ‘There is vo one 
who has witnessed a contested County Election, but must be 
aware, that it often happens that one booth, for the most populous 
huudred, is crowded from the first to the last day of the election, 
to the great hindrance and inconvenience of the voters, whilst 
others are constantly empty, and the clerks unoccupied, 

I propose that the same oaths should be taken by the Electors, un- 
der this Bill, as at present, with the exception of the Catholic oaths 
and declarations (provided by the 30th Chas. 11., and ist Geo. 1.) 
Those Acts, which are now mere instruments of illiberal and impo- 
htic intolerance, of course | shail not embody in a measure of enfran- 
chisement. In addition, however, to the present oaths, are added 
some to be taken by copyholders, leaseholders, andhouseholders ; as 
also an oath to be taken by every Candidate, before his return, and 
on his taking his seat, that be has not, and will not give or offer any 
bribe of any description to any voter, or sny person wm trust for him. 
‘This oath to be administered by the returning officer, under a penalty 
of 5001. for omission ; and all laws now in force against bribery are 
to be applied te those convicted, on the evidence of two. witnesses, 
of having offered any inducement to an Elector to give his vote. 

Finally, all Ambassadors, and persons accepting offices under 
His Majesty, the duties of which are to be executed abroad, 
will be deemed ineligible; and, if previously elected, their seats 
will be vacated on such acceptance; as, under those circum- 
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stances, it would be morally impossible for them properly to dis- 
charge their duties to their conetitnents, [| have not made any 
arte disabling other Placemen or Pensioners from sitting in 
rliament ; because, however much such a measure may be de- 
sirable and necessary in an uoreformed, I do not think it required 
in a reformed House of Commons. An individual accepting a 
a or pension, will be immediately amenable to the judgment of 
is constituents ; who, if they disapprove of his conduct, will have 
the opportunity of expressing that opinion in the most efficacious 
mode, by ceasing to sree an as their Representative. On the 
other hand, if, after mature deliberation, they do not consider his 
acceptance of such situations or appointments incompatible with 
the due performance of his duties to them, it would be hard to de- 
prive them of the benefit of those services which they desire and 
are willing to accept, with the full knowlege of the circumstances 
under which he again presents himself to their notice. 1 know that 
this principle is supposed to be acted on, even now—but the effect 
produced is materially and essentially different. Under the present 
system, the placeman or pensioner who vacates, appeals, in nine 
cases out of ten, to the judgment of nominal or mock constituents. 
Under the operation of this Bill, the elective body will be so nu- 
merous, and so independent, that their decision will always be 
formed on a consideration of what is most conducive to the general 
interests of the country ; without any reference to those selfish and 
corrupt views, which now unhappily influence the proceedings of 
those select bodies, in whose hands the borough Representation is 
vested. 

I have not extended the provisions of this Act beyond Eng- 
land and Wales, because a noble friend of mine" has already given 
notice of a motion on the subject of the Representation of Scot- 
land, which he wished should be kept separate; and it would be 
easy, if the Bill were carried, to include in it both that country and 

and. 

I have now gone through the principal and most important de- 
tails of this Bill. It is not my intention now to move for leave to 
bring it in. I shall pursue the course adopted by the learned 
Member for the University of Dublin, with regard to the Catholic 
claims, and shall conclude this day, by moving that this House 
will resolve itself into a Committee of the whole House, to consider 
of the state of the Representation. If that Committee is granted 
me, I shall move in it resolutions embodying the principle on 
which this Bill is founded, recommending its introduction, and as- 
serting the expediency of thus far extending the Elective Fran- 
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chise, as founded on a recurrence to the first principles of the 
Constitution, which declare, according to Lord Chatham, that’to 
be taxed without being represented, is contrary to the maxims 
of law and reason, and strengthened by the evident tendency of 
many acts of the legislature, which prove that defects in our Re- 
preseotative System have been amended when the exigencies of 
the State required. 

It will be but fair here to state, that 1 consider no one, who 
votes for going into the Committee, as at all pledged to the prin- 
ciple of the Bill: I consider such a vote as merely sanctioning the 
assertion that the state of the Represeutative System is such as 
to require consideration in this House, with a view to its amend- 
ment. 

I well know, that in advocating the propriety of an extended 
change, I shall be opposed by the misrepresentatious of some, 
the sophistries of others, and the fears of many—fears which it 
has been the object of a certain class of politicians to excite on 
all occasions, and through them to carry on the Government of 
this country—a system which has never been considered as i 
cious to the existence of liberty in any country, or at any peri 
It was first commenced at the French Revolution, by Mr. Pitt, to 
cover his abandonment of his early principles, and his adoption 
of that very system under which he had declared no minister could 
act honestly. ‘This mode has been carried on to the present day, and 
our minds, it seems, are still to be alarmed by visions of anarchy 
and confusion, to be realised whenever the people are put in pos- 
session of those Elective ryperngs which their ancestors once 
peaceably enjoyed. I should have thought that a participation in 
acknowleged rights and benefits, was not the surest incentive to 
treason and disaffection—but rather a security for submission and 
tranquillity. It was on the latter principle, 1 imagine, that our 
ancestors acted, when they granted the solicitations of the imha- 
bitants of Wales, Chester, and Durham, and recorded in: the most 
solemn manner on the Statute Book, their conviction that afford- 
ing large classes of the community an interest in the Constitution, 
was the best, and wisest, and safest mode of providing for its well- 
being and permaneney. 

The system pursued by the gentlemen opposite is widely differ- 
ent. They obstinately exclude the petitioners of the present day ; 
heap on them every term of reproach which the ingenuity of wit, 
or the bitterness of sagcasm, as administered by the Right Hon, 
Member for Liverpool,’ can supply, and then express astonish- 
ment and alarm at the feelings which they hear repeated and re- 
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echoed. on all sides. To repress these, innumerable scte of re- 
atraint and coercion have been proposed by them, and of course 
adopted by Parliament. The right of publicly meeting to discuss 
public affairs has been fatally abridged, and the result of this is an 
-awful—sullen silence; still they are not satisfied: mor can it be a 
matter of surprise—-the debate of last night’ sufficiently shows that 
they do not forget the insecurity of power founded on force, and 
force alone. Hence is to be traced the course of all their pro- 
ceedings, tending mamfestly to one object-—the repression of that 
voice of public complaint; which, | will tell them, may yield to 
conciliation, but never will to severity. - 

Yet, im the midst of ali their alterations of the Jaws in order to 
smother these complaints, they at the same time talk loudly of 
the dangers of invovation! Who, | should be glad to ask, are the 
greatest innovators? They who seek to restore the purity of the 
Constitution? -or they who suspend the Habeas Corpus Act— 
pass indemnity Bills—suspend the right of publicly meeting—who 
attack the liberty of the press by taxation and banishment ?—These, 
and many other atrocities have been perpetrated by the mimis- 
ters opposite, and yet they have the effrantery to charge others 
with that very crime, of which they, above all men, are most 
guilty. Qn my part, L deny the charge of innovation: | ask no 
privileges, which have net already been enjoyed by our ancestors, 
and to which | do not consider their posterity as entitled on every 
ground both of justice and expediency. 

Before I conclude, 1 must notice two arguments which have 
greatly been insisted on as fatal to Reform, The one is, that 
the present System, however faulty in theory, works well m prac- 
dice; the other, that were it not for rotten boroughs, men of talent, 
without property, would be. excluded from seats in this House. 
That this System works well in practice for the honorable gen- 
tlemen opposite, their friends, their relations, and their famaiies, 
I cannot deny: the fact is unquestionably proved by a reference 
to the place lists and pension lists; but that it works ill for the 
country, is as surely demonstrated by a view of its present state and 
condition. Lf any man will prove to me that the country is rich, 
florishing and contented—happy at home, and respected abroad 
——I will then own to him-that the System works as well for the 
people, a6 it evidently does for the gentlemen opposite. As for 
the other aasertion,——I deny that the effect of a Reform would be to 
exclude men of talent, without property, from the House of Com- 
mons. History has always: proved, that characters of such a de- 
scription have much sooner found their Jevel under a free and con- 
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stitutionally. Representative Government, than under a corrupt or a 
despotic one. But even if that were the case, | hold it to beno argu- 
ment against Reform. For, was this House originally intended as 3 
theatre for the display of talents and abilities ? Or was it provided as 
an institution, forming a check on the power of the Crown? in which 
honesty and independence would be infinitely more valuable, es- 
pecially in the exercise of its most important function, the manage- 
ment of the public revenue, than all the rhetorical exhibitions 
which could be held up to popular admiration. If this latter be 
the correct view of the question, then I submit that 1 am entitled 
to make the talents of the members secondary to the purity of the 
House. To take the case into private life, 1 must confess, that in 
my own establishment, I would much rather be served by a man of 
plain, downright, even stupid honesty, than by the most eminently 
gifted rascal that ever wore a livery. 

I fear that I have detained the House too long ; but the question 
is so extensive and complicated, that even now I feel conscious 
that 1 must have omitted many arguments and statements which 
bear strongly on the case, All | beg is, that its merits may wot 
be affected by my demerits; and that the House will consider its 
real and serious claims on their attention, without any reference to 
its advocate, This is not atime at which PUBLIC OPINION can 
be trifled with; it is making rapid and mighty progress through- 
out the world. Wherever it is resisted, as in fealy, the results 
are deplorable, and all tend to some great convulsion. Where its 
power and justice are acknowleged, as in Spain, the prospect is most 
cheering, We see disaffection instantaneously quelled—venerable 
and rotten abuses reformed—superstition eradicated—and the 
Monarch and the people united under a Constitation, which 
alike secures the privileges of the one, and the liberties of the other. 
May | not then consistently bail the rising of this star, in what was 
once the most gloomy portion of the European horizon, as a light 
to show us the way through all our dangers and difficulties—as a 
splendid memorial of the all-conquering power of: PUBLIC 
opinion? If there be any, who deny the existesce of that feel- 
ing in this country, steadily directed towards a reformation of all 
public abuses, | am not one of those. Hf there be any, who 
shrink from udvocating this great and vital question im this Hoese, 
and thus attempting to stém the torrent of corruption, on account 
of the obloquy or calumny by which they may be assailed, agaia 
1 say, 1 am not one of those,— 

T hb perils did 
Abound as thick as rete could meke them, and 
Appear in forms more horrid—yet my duty, 
‘As doth a rock against the chiding flood, 


Should the approach of this wild river break, 
And stand unshaken. 
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Sir, Imove you, that this:House do resolve itself into a 
Committee of the whole House, to consider the state of the Re- 
presentation of the people in Parliament. _ 





A 


BILL 


For effecting a Reform in the Representation of the People 
in Parliament. 





*PREamBye. 


Weereas many boroughs and’ towns in England and Wales which now 
send burgesses to i have falien greatly into decay, and contain 
but few voters to return such members to parliament: and whereas many 
other towns and places of great wealth popgetion and consequence do not 
return burgesses to serve in parliament: and whereas many s inhabi- 
tants and householders in’ various parts of and Wales have no 
right to vote at and have no voice in the electiun of any members to serve 
in parliament, and yet are liable to all payments rates and taxes granted by 
parliament equally with persons v in the election of members to serve 
in ——— are therefore y interested and concerned with them 
to be truly and faithfu prese in parliament; by means whereof the 
ee of the people of Eagland and Wales in the Commons House 

liament has become and is greatly defective: and whereas it is just 
and equitable that that which affects all should be im only by the 
common assent of all, and thaf sone should be taxed but by their represen- 
tatives duly and fairly chosen and returned by themselves; for remedy 
whereof therefore, and for the promoting and maintaining the prosperity of 
the crown and the satisfaction and contentment of the people, 

[Boroughs returning Members at present not to return after the present 
Parliamen: t the two Universities.] Be it enacted by the King’s 
= be cere eg: hoe bowed the Sree eee of the Lords 

piritual and Temporal, in this present iament assem 
this mda Sulicanteeneakente ee ports and 
present Par t, cities towns cinque 
other places within England and Wales, which bave heretofore been accustom- 
ed to return citizens bu and barons to’serve in parliament, save only the 
two Universities of rd and Cambridge, shall from thenceforth cease to 
return such citizens burgesses and barons as aforesaid to serve in patliament 
Z ‘England nd Wales divided for-the f i 

[ and Wales divided into.Districts for the of returning 
Members to Parliament.] And for the providing more fully and equally for 
the due representation of the people of. and Wales in the Commons 
House of Parliament, Be it further , that the several counties cities 
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boroughs towns and other places throughout England and Wales, shall, for 
the returning of members to parliament and for the purposes of this Act, 
be divided into the several districts of horoughs contained in the Schedule 
to this Act annexed marked (A); and that from and after the termination 
of this present parliament each of the said several districts shall in all 
future parliaments to be holden in and for the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland return such one or more member or members to re 
sent such districts respectively in parliament as are set and placed ag 
such districts respectively in the said Schedule hereunto annexed marked (4) 
to be elected and returned in manner hereinafter provided. ; : 

. [When the Town at which the election is directed to be held is in the 
jurisdiction of any Sheriff, all places in that District to be held to be withia 
his jurisdiction for the purposes of this Act.] And whereas certain parts 
of some such districts are situated in separate and distinct shires counties 
or jurisdictions; be it therefore further enacted, that for the purposes. of 
this Act every parish vi hamlet or other place whatsoever forming 
part of any such district shall be taken and held for all the purposes of this 
Act to be in the same shire county and jurisdiction wherein the place 
whereat the election for such district is any directed to be held as 
inafter provided shall be situated, and shall from and after the issuing of the 
writ for holding any such election as hereinafter provided be taken to be 
subject in all respects, for the purposes of such election and for the preserva- 
tion.of the peace during the continuance of the same, to the authority con- 
trol and jurisdiction of the sheriff or sheriffs and all magistrates of that 
shire or county wherein such place appointed for holding such election as 
hereinafter provided shall be situate, and to the jurisdiction of the returning 
officer of such district, in like manner as if such parish township vil 
hamlet aud other place forming part of such district had been actually 
situate in the same shire, county, and jurisdiction, and subject to the 
— control and jurisdiction as such place appointed for holding such 
election. 

{Writs to be issued by Lord Charicellor-on new Parliaments.) And be it 
further enacted, that when any new parliament shall at any time hereafter 
be summoned or called, that in lieu of the writs heretofore issued by the 
Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain for the election and return of citizens 
burgesses and barons for cities boroughs towns cinque ports and other 
places other than the several shires of England and Wales and the said 
two Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, the said Lord High Chancellor 
shall issue writs made and sealed under the great seal of Great Britain in like 
manner as writs have heretofore been accustomed to be issued for the elec- 
tion and return of such citizens bu and barons as aforesaid, which said 
writs shall be directed to the sheriff or sheriffs of each and every county of 
Great Britain and Wales ; whereby the said sheriffs respectively stall be com- 
manded to cause to be elected freely and indifferently such member or mem- 
bers for each and — within the county bailiwick or jurisdiction 
of such sheriff or sheriffs respectively as are in this Act directed and required 
to be elected and returned, and such sheriffs respectively shall be thereby 
required to return the same in like manner as iffs or other persons, 
to whom such writs for the election of citizens burgesses and barons, as 
aforesaid have heretofore been directed, have been required to return such 
citizens burgesses and barons, and such writs shall be forwarded conveyed 
delivered and transmitted to and received and dealt with by such sheriffs’ 
porn mend in like manner as writs for the election of members to serve in 
parliament are now required to be forwarded conveyed delivered and trans- 
mitted received and dealt with udder and by virtue of the several Acts 
VOL, XXI. *° Pam. Nu ae es 
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made and now in force concerning the delivery and conveyance of writs for 
the election of members to serve in parliament. 

[On a Vacancy Speaker to issue his Warrant.] And be it further enacted, 
that during the sitting of any parliament which shall be held after the ter- 
mination of this present parliament, when any vacancy shall occur in the 
representation of auy such district or districts throughout England and 
Wales as-aforesaid by the death or other removal of any member or mem- 
bers having represented such district or otherwise, such writ or writs as 
aforesaid shall be issued for supplying the vacancy or vacancies thereby 
occasioned, directed to the sheriff or sheriffs of the county or counties re- 
spectively wherein such district or districts shall be situated ag eave 
in like manner as writs for the choosing and returning citizens burgesses 
and barons are now issued during the sitting of the high court of parliament, 
according to the ancient jurisdiction and authority of the commons house of 
parliament. in that behalf accustomed and used, and the several Acts made 
and now in force respecting the issuing of the same. 

Who shall be Returning Officers.— Magistrates to be elected by Overseers 
and Churchwardens as Returning Officers.} And be it further enacted, that 
for the providing of fit and competent persons to be returning officers in the 
said several districts respectively, the churchwardens chapelwardens and 
overseers of the poor of each and every parish township chapelry hamlet or 
other division in each and every of the said several districts shall on the 
fourth Monday next after Easter day, or in default thereof so soon after as 
they shall be required by public notice in writing signed by any two inhabi- 
tant householders of such district, cr by any one magistrate having juris- 
diction in such district, and published in some newspaper usually civeehotio g 
in such district, in each and every year after the passing of this Act, meet 
in the vestry room or other most usual place of holding vestries within the 
principal town village parish township chapelry hamlet or other division of 
such district whereat the election for such district is hereby directed to be 
holden as hereinafter provided, and after electing a chairman of such meet- 
ing, who shall have the casting vote in such meeting, on all questions put 
to the vote at such meeting where there shall be an equality of votes on 
such questions, but who shall not otherwise vote thereon, shall proceed to 
elect. by a majority of voices of those present at such meeting some one 
acting magistrate within such district or within some borough town or other 
separate jurisdiction within such district, if any such there shail be, and if 
not then some acting magistrate within the borocgh town hundred riding 
county or other division wherein such district shall be situate, such magis- 
trate not being a peer of the realm or clerk in holy orders, to become and 
act as returning officer for such district for which he shall be so chosen as 
aforesaid, for the year commencing from the first day cf June next after 
such day of election, and until some other person shall be duly chosen in his 
stead as such returning officer, and such magistrate shall be and become, 
when so chosen and elected as aforesaid, the returning officer of such district 
for the year commencing from such first day of June next after such day of 
e!ection and until some other person shall be duly chosen in his stead as such 
returning officer, and shall after notice of such clection by the chairman of 
such meeting, which notice such chairman is hereby required to give in 
writing to such magistrate and also to the sheriff or sheriffs of the count 
wherein such district shall be situate within twenty days next after suc 
election, be bound to perform and execute all the duties of such returning 
officer, and to preside at all elections of a member or members to serve in 
parliament within the district for which he shall be chosen such returning 
officer as aforesaid, during the time that he shall be and continue such return- 
ing officer, and sha!} exeeute all such duties in like manner and shall take 
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the like oaths and besubject to the like pains penalties rules lawsregulations 
directions immunities and disqualificatiuns as the returning officers of any 
borough town cinque ee or other place now sending members to parlia- 
ment, excepting as is herein otherwise particularly provided and enacted: 
provided always, that no such magistrate shall be eligible to be or shall be 
elected as such returning officer for two successive years, or shall be bound 
to accept the office or to perform the duties of such returuing officer for the 
same district within three years from the time of such magistrate’s having 
been the returning officer of such district. 

" cogua ona Officer giving Notice to Sheriffs may sppein a es ny eo 

where Duties of Returning Officer shall be executed.) And be it further 
enacted, that it shall and may be lawful for any such magistrate who shall be 
chosen and elected the returning officer of any such district to nominate and 
appoint some fit and proper person or persons as his deputy or deputies, and to 
name and appoint some place or office within such district, giving notice there- 
of to the sheriff or sheriffs of the county wherein such district shall be situate, 
where the duties of such returning officer shall and may be performed ; and 
avy person or persons accepting such nomination and appointment shall be 
bound to perform and execute all the duties of such returning officer (ex- 
cepting the duty of presiding at elections in such district, which every 
’ returning officer shall be bound to perform in person excepting in the case 
of serious illness or some urgent and sudden necessity, in which case such 
deputy or deputies may act in his behalf) in like manner as any returning 
° r would be likewise bound to perform the same; and all notices pre- 
cepts and other proceedings served at such place shall be held to he good-to 
all intents and purposes,and binding on such returning officer as if the same 
had been served at thedwelling house of such returning officer, any thing herein 
contained to the contrary notwithstanding; and any returning officer, orde- 
puty returning officer, and each of them who shall refuse or neglect to Ee 
orm his duty as such returning officer or deputy returning officer, when duly 
required so to do, shall forfeit £ with treble costs, for each and every 
such instance of refusal or neglect, to any person suing for the same in apy of 
the courts at Westminster. 

[Returning Officer acting corruptly to be imprisoned, and rendered inca- 
pable of acting as a Magistrate or holding any Office under the Crown.] 
And for the purpose of guarding against corrupt and partial conduct of re- 
ic sng Sago sa at elections of members to serve in parliament for such dis- 
tricts, be it further enacted, thet every returning officer or deputy returning 
officer who shall be by due course of law convicted of having acted cor- 
ruptly or partially in the execution of his duty of returning officer or deputy 
returning officer of any such district, at any election of member to serve in 
parliament for such district, shall be adjudged guilty of a high misdemea- 
nor, and be imprisoned for such time, not exceeding three years nor less 
than one year, as to the court, before whom such returning officer shall be 
tried, shall seem fit and meet; and such person so convicted shall from 
thenceforth be incapable of acting as a magistrate or of holding any office 
under the Crown. 

_ [Magistrates may decline, and pay £200 Fine to the Poor.]. And whereas 
it may happen that in some instances magistrates may be chosen returning 
officers for districts for which such magistrates may have an idea of offering 
themselves as candidates for the representation thereof: and whereas such 
magistrates would be disqualified by the existing laws as such returning offi- 
cers from representing the district for which they were respectively such 
returning officers, and might therefore be prevented from offering them- 
selves as such candidates; be it therefore further enacted, that if any 
magistrate shall be chosen or elected returning officer of any district for 
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which he may intend to offer himself as a candidate to represent such dis- 
trict in parliament, it shall and may be lawful for any such magistrate, on 
giving notice to the sheriff or sheriffs of the county wherein such district 
shall be situate, ard paying a fine of £200 to such sheriff or sheriffs for the 
use of the poor of the several parishes hamlets villages chapelries townships 
or other divisions within the district whereof he shall be so chosen or 
elected such returning officer, and to be paid by such sheriff or sheriffs to 
the respective overseers of the poor thereof, to decline to act as such return- 
ing officer on such “election; and every such sheriff or sheriffs on the re- 
ceipt of such notice, and also when and as often as any vacancy shall occnr 
in the office of returning officer in any district within the bailiwick or juris- 
diction of such sheriff or sheriffs by reason of the death of such returning 
officer, or by any such returning officer becoming a peer of the realm, or a 
clerk in orders or otherwise, shall forthwith cause JA yeoh sufficient notices 
thereof to be given to the respective churchwardens chapelwardens and 
overseers of the poor of the several parishes hamlets villages chapelries 
townships and other divisions within such district, commanding them to 
meet at some time to be mentioned in such notices, and at the usual place 
ef such meeting, to be also mentioned in such notices, for the purpose of 
electing some other such magistrate as and for the returning officer of such 
district, and such churchwardens chapelwardens and overseers of the poor 
shall accordingly meet in pursuance of such notices and shall proceed to the 
election of some other such magistrate as and for such returning officer in 
like manner as is hereby prescribed and directed for the annual election of 
such returning officers ; and any such magistrate so elected at such meeting 
shall serve as such returning officer for the current year of such election, 
and until some other person shall be duly chosen as hereinbefore provided 
as such returning officer. < 
[Sheriff to issue Precept to elect on Monday ‘next, after two clear Days 
Notice.] And be it further enacted, that from and after the termination of 
this present parliament the sheriff or sheriffs of each and every county 
throughout England and Wales shall forthwith, on the receipt of any such 
writ or writs as aforesaid for the election and return of any member or mem- 
bers for any district or districts within his or their bailiwick or jurisdiction, 
make out, and within three days from the time of the receipt of the said 
writ deliver, his or their precept or precepts under his or their seal or seals 
to the returning officer of each and every district within the bailiwick of such 
sheriff or sheriffs for which such member or members’shall be directed to 
be elected or returned, reciting the said writ and commanding such return- 
ing officer to proceed to such election and to make his election of the mem- 
ber or members who shall be cliosen for such district, to such sheriff or she- 
riffs according to due course of law; and every such returning officer 
the back of the same precept shall indorse the day of his receipt thereof in 
the presence of the party of whom he received such precept, and shall within 
thirty-six hours then next following cause public notice to be given of the 
time and place of election, and shall proceed to election thereupon on the 
Monday next after two clear days, whereof Sunday may be one, from the’ 
time of giving such notice, A 
{Public Notices to be affixedon all Churches and Market Places.] And beit 
further enacted, that besides the public notice to be given as aforesaid, it 
shalt be the duty of every returning officer of every district, and they are 
hereby required respectively as soon ‘after the receipt of such pre- 
cept as conveniently may be, and not later in any case than by twelve 
o’clock at noon on the Satarday next preceding the day of election, to 
cause public notices in writing to be affixed in some conspicuous part 
on the principal door of every church or chapel, and also on the market 
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place, or if none then on some other most conspicuous ‘place within 
every parish township chapelry hamlet or other place withio the district 
whereof shall be such returning officers respectively, stating the time 
and place of holding such election, and the places, if more than at the place 
of holding such election as hereinafter provided, where any votes within 
such district may be tendered and recorded, and shall for that purpose use 
the several forms contained in the schedule hereunto annexed marked (B) 
as the same may be applicable to such purpose. 

{Right of Voting.] And be it further enacted, that from and after the 
termination of this present parliament the right of election of a member or 
members to serve in parliament for such several districts in England and 
Wales as aforesaid respectively, shall be and is hereby declared to be in the 
inhabitant householders within such districts respectively who shall have 
been bona fide rated to the church or poor within such district respectively, or 
shall have been assessed towards and shall have paid any direct public taxes 
within such districts respectively for six calendar months previous to the 
first day of election, not having for such time received alms or charity in the 
~ of parochial relief, and in none others, except as is hereinafter particu- 
larly provided ; and that from thenceforth it shall and may he lawful'to and 
for every such inhabitant householder within any such district as aforesaid, 
who shall at any election for a member or members to serve in parliament 
for such district be of the age of twenty-one years, to vote for such mem- 
ber or members at such electiun: Provided nevertheless, that no person or 

ns shall be entitled to vote at such election who would be disqualified 
rom voting at elections of members to serve in parliament according to the 
laws now in force respecting the disqualification of any person or persons 
tw vote in the election of any members to serve at this present time in par- 
liament, except persons professing the Roman catholic religion, who are here- 
by declared to be entitled to vote at such elections; and the returning officer 
for the time being of every such district as aforesaid to whom the return of 
every writ or precept for the election of any member or members to servein 
parliament for any such district shall belong, shail! return to the sheriff or 
sheriffs of the county-wherein such district shall be situate the person or 
persons to serve in parliament for such district who shall have the major 
number of such votes within such district, not Leing disqualified froin votng 
as af id. 
[Oaths to be taken.] And be it further enacted, that every person or 
persons before he or they is or are admitted to poll at any such election as 
aforesaid, shall, if duly required so to do, take and subscribe all the several 
oaths and make all the several affirmations and declarations directed by the 
laws now in force to be taken and subscribed and made by persons voting in 
the election of burgesses to serve in parliament at this present time, as. far 
as.the same may be applicable to such person or persons respectively, ex- 
cepting only the oath generally called the oath of supremacy, and the decla- 
ration generally called the declaration of test, and such oaths and declarations 
as relate to the Roman catholic religion ; and every inhabitant householder 
before he is admitted to poll at any such election shall, in addition thereto, 
if required by any candidate at such election or any person having a right to 
vote at such election, first take the oath, or, being a quaker, the sulemn affir- 
mation following ; that is to say, 

‘1, A. B., (signifying his trade or profession) do swear (or, solemnly affirm) 
that I ain an inhabitant housebuider of this district, and that the place 
of my abode is at in the parish (er, hamlet, &c. as the case 
may be) of (stating his place of residence) in this district, apd 
that 1 have for the space of six months immediately previous to this 
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election, to the best of my knowledge and belief, been rated to the re- 
lief of the poor of the said parish (or, hamlet, &c.) of in 
this district, or have been assessed towards and have paid direct public 
taxes within the said parish (or, hamlet, &c.) and that [ am twenty-one 
years of age to the best of my knowledge and belief, and have not be- 
fore been polled at this election for this district.’ 

Which oath or solemn affirmation the returning officer of such election, or 

his deputy or any poll clerk, or person taking the poll, shall be and are hereby 

authorised and empowered and required to administer. 

[Persons now entitled to vote for any Borough, &c. to be entitled to vote 
for Life-—Oath to be taken.] Provided always, and be it further enacted, 
that any person or persons who may now have, or who shall before the ter- 
mination of this present parliament. acquire, a perfect right to vote in the 
election of any citizen burgess or baron to serve in parliament for any city 
borough town cinque port or other place now sending members to parlia- 
ment, shall afier the termination of this present parliament be entitled to 
vote in respect of such right of voting now had or before the termination of 
this present parliament acquired, and solong as such right shall continue vested 
in such person or persons, in the election of a member or members to serve 
in parliament for the district, or districts if more than one, wherein such city 
borough town cinque port or other ion shall be situate, although such per- 
son or persons shall not be an inhabitant householder or inhabitants house- 
holders qualified to vote at such election or elections ; any thing herein con- 
tained to the contrary notwithstanding: and such person or persons, before 
he or they is or are admitted to poll at any such election, shail, if required 
by any candidate or any person having a right to vote at such election, first 
take the oath, or being a quaker, make the solemn affirmation following ; 
that is to say, 

‘I, A. B., (mentioning his trade or profession) do swear (or, solemnly af- 
firm) that I reside at (mentioning his place of residence) and that I had 
on the day of (mentioning the day on which this 

parliament shail terminate) a perfect right to vote in the election 
of burgesses (or, citizens, &c.) to. serve in parliament for the borough 
(or, town, &c. as the case may be) of (stating the borough 
or town) as a (‘stating the right of voting) and that such right still re- 
mains vested in me to the best of my knowledge and belief ; and that 
L have not before been polled at this election for this district.’ 

{Place of Election and Duration of Poll.] And be it further enacted, that 
the election for each and every of the said districts shall be had and held at 
such place and places within the said districts respectively as are put and 
placed opposite to the said several districts respectively in the schedule here- 
to annexed marked (A) and named in the said schedule as the place of hold- 
ing such elections respectively, and in no other place or places except in the 
case of any extraordinary and urgent necessity; and such elections shall re- 
spectively. commence before the t of twelve o’clock at noon on the first 
day of such elections respectively, and shall be proceeded in and conducted 
in all respects as elections for any yes, oy or burgesses for “a borough or 
other place are now by law directed to roceeded in and conducted, except 
as herein is particularly otherwise provided and enacted: Provided never- 
theless, that when any poll shall be demanded at any such election, such 
poli shali commence on the day on which it shall be demanded, or on the 
next day at farthest, and shall be duly and regularly proceeded in from day 
to day, and shall be kept open for eight hours at the least in each day, ex- 
cept the day of demanding the same, between the hours of seven im the 
morning and eight in the evening, till the same be finished, but so that no 
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election shall continue more than six days at most, including the first day, 
and so that every poll shall be finally closed at or before the hour of three in 
the afternoon of the Saturday nextafter the first commencement of the said 
elections ; and the returning officer at every such election shall immediately 
or as soon as conveniently may be, and within one hour after the final close 
of the poll if kept open till the ‘sixth day, truly fairly and publicly declare 
the name or names of the person or persous who have the majority of votes 
en such poll, and shall forthwith make a returti of such person or persons, 
unless such returning officer, upon scrutiny being demanded by any candi+ 
date or any two er more electors, shall deem it necessary to t the sanie, 
in which case the same shall be proceeded in according to the laws:now in 
force relating to the election of members to serve in parliament at this pre- 
sent time. 

[Proper Places to be provided for polling in.] And beit further enacted, 
that at every sucl: election the returning officer shall appoint meke hire or 
erect, or cause to be appointed made hired or erected, such numbers of con- 
venient booths or polling places separate and distinct from each other, not 
being fewer in districts where one member shall be directed to be returned 
than four, and in districts where two members shall be directed to be return- 
ed not being fewer than eight, as shall seem to him necessary and conveni- 
ent, with good and free separate access thereto respectively, for taking the 
fay without tumult or confusion, which: said booths or poiling places shall 

used respectively for taking the poll according to the alphabetical order 
of the names of the voters; and such returning officer shall affix or cause to 
be affixed on the most public part on the outside of each of the said booths 
pt ay. places the letter or letters for which such booth or polling place 
shall be allotted or designed, and a sufficient notification of the intent there- 
of, and all voters shall tender and give their votes only at such booth or 
polling pee as shall be allotted or designed for the letter wherewith thesur- 
name of such voter respectively shall cominence, excepting in the case here- 
inafter provided for; and such returning officer shall appoint or cause to be 
appointed a proper clerk or clerks at each of the said booths or polling pla- 
ces to take the poll (which said clerk or clerks shall be paid such reasonable 
sum not exceeding one guinea per day each clerk) as shall appear fit and 
proper to such returning officer; and the said returning officer shall-also 
give notice in writing before the commencement of the poll, to each and 
every of the candidates or their agents at such election, of the situation of all 
booths or pulling places so appointed made hired or erected, and immediately 
on the increase of any such booths and polling places, of such additional 
booths and polling places, and of the letters to which each of such booths or 
polling places is allotted or designed. 

[Overseers to make and send Lists of Persons rated.] And be it further 
enacted, that the churchwardens chapelwardens and overseers of the poor 
respectively of every parish hamlet chapelry township or other division 
having separate church or chapelwardens or “3 overseers of the poor 
within any such district, shall respectively, and they are hereby ired 
within one fortnight next after the publication of any and all poor or churchi 
orchapel rate or rates for such arise hamlet chapelry or township, to nnake 
out and deliver at the dwelling-house of the returning officer or at the office 
appease for executing the duties of returning officer of such district, an 

betical list or lists containing in alphabetical arrangement the surname 
of every person rated in such rate or rates to the church or poor respec- 
tively within such parish hamlet chapelry township or other division, toge- 
ther with the Christian name if known and the place of abode of every 
such person within such parish hamlet chepelry or township; and ever 
collector of assessed taxes collecting any such taxes within any part of such 
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disgriet shall within one fortnight next after. the receipt of any warrant to 
collect such taxes, make out and deliver at the dwelling bouse of such re- 
turning officer or at such office as aforesaid, an alphabetical list or lists con- 
taining in alphabetical t the surname of every person from 
whom such collector shall be directed, in and by such warrant, to collect or 
levy any such taxes within any of such district, together with the 
Christian name if known and the place of abode of every such person within 
such distriét; and every returning officer of such district shall upon any 
election to be held for such district deliver or cause to be delivered copies, 
to each and every poll clerk sopeieed by such returning ofhcer of such 
district, of such part of such alphabetical lists respectively as shall contain 
tbe names of whose names commence with any letters for which 
the booth or polling place for which such poll clerk to whom the same shall 
be delivered shall be appointed shall be allotted or designed ; and in case of 
any dispute as to any vote at any such election, the poll clerk to whom any 
vote shall be tendered at such election, shall, if required by any candidate 
or agent or by any elector, refer to such list, and if the name of the person 
t ing such vote shall not appear in such copy or copies of such lists or 
any of them, then such vote so tendered shall not be received by such 
poll clerk without a written or other authority, as hereinafter provided, from 
the returning officer at such election, after investigating such vote, to re- 
ceive the same: provided always, that nothing herein contained shall be 
construed to give power to any poll clerk or poll clerks to decide on any 
objection taken to any vote, other than the name of the voter tendering 
such vote not being contained in any such list or lists. 

[fm Districts consisting of more than one Parish where Voters reside 
more than Five Miles from place of election, Votes may be tendered ta 





lessening the expense of elections, and for the greater convenience o. 
be it further enacted, that in any district consisting of more than one 
rish hamlet es gt towaship or other div.sion for which there shall be 
separate overseers of the poor, and wherein any part of such district shall be 
more than five miles distant by the direct and nearest horse or carriage 
road from the place at which the election shall he directed to be held, it 
shail be lawful furany person or persons having a right to vote at any election 
of a member ur members to serve in parliament for such district and resi- 
ding above five miles from the place of such election, to tender his and 
their vote and votes. for such district, if he or they shall be willing sv to do, 
to the overseers of the poor of such parish hamlet chapelry township or 
other division within such district wherein he or they shall bea householder 
or per sect po — one or more of such oneness * bs, their eeoounes 
deput i or t » as hereinafter provided, at » time 
oma} P mos ae bé aapelaeed be receiving such votes, as hereinafter pro- 
vided ; and all votes so tendered shall be received and recorded by the over- 
seer or overseers or their sufficient deputy to whom the same shall be ten- 
dered in manner hereinafter provided, and shall be as good and valid for 
the candidate or person for whom the same shall be tendered, to all intents 
and purposes, as if such votes had been tendered and received at the poll 
taken at the principal place of holding such election : provided nevertheless, 
that nothing herein contained shall be construed to prevent any person or per- 
sons having aright to vote at such election, from voting at the principal a 
of holding such election, if he or they shall think proper so to do in prefe- 
rence to voting at such parish hamlet chapelry township or other division poll. 
Returning Officers to give Notice to the Overseers to attend to take 
Votes in some place appointed by the Returning Officer.) And be it fur- 
ther enacted, that when the returning officer of any district consisting of 


Overseers of the Parish where Voters are resident] And fur the porponn of, - 
voters, 
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more than one parish: hamlet chapelry township or other division for which 
there shall be separate overseers of the poor, anid wherein any part of such 
distriet shall be more than five miles distant by the direct and nearest horse 
and carriage road from the place at which the election shall be directed to 
be held, shall receive any such precept as aforesaid requiring such returning 
officer to to the election of a member or members to serve in par- 
liament for such district, such returning officer shall within forty-eight 
hours next following the receipt of such precept give notice in writing of 
such precept to the overseers of the poor, or any two of them, of each 
and every parish hamlet chapelry township or other division within such 
district having such separate overseers, whereof any part shall be more 
than such five miles distant from the place at which such election shall 
be directed to be held, and shall require the overseers of each and every 
such parish hamlet chapelry township or other division respectively to 
meet on the Tuesday next after the first day of election appointed for 
such district by nine o'clock in the morning, in the vestry-room or other 
more convenient wes to be named by such returning officer, in each and 
every such parish hamlet chapeiry township or other division respectively, 
there to receive by themselves or their sufhcient deputy the vote or votes of 
any person or persons having a right to vote at such election, residing in 
such parish hamlet chapelry township or other division respectively above 
five miles from the place of election for such district, who shall be desirous 
of tendering his or their vote or votes to be there received for such election; 
and the several overseers of each and every such parish hamlet chapeiry 
township or other division, or some one or more from each and every such 
parish hamlet chapelry township or other division, in pursuance of such no- 
tices (under the penalt of to be paid by each and every of 
them who shall make default therein, to be paid to the poor of such parish 
hamlet chapelry township or other division in case one or more of such 
overseers respectively shall not attend accordingly,) shall attend at the time 
and places respectively appointed in and by such notices, and shall then 
and jeer by themselves or some one or more of them, or by their sufficient 
deputy which they or those of them attending respectively are empowered to 
appoint, and open a poll for such parish hamlet chapelry township or other 
division fur the reception of all such votes so to be tendered as aforesaid ; 
which said poll shall be kept open for the purpose aforesaid for the space 
of five hours at the least from the hour of nine o'clock in the morning for 
three days then next following, exclusive of the first day of such poll, pro- 
vided the poll at the principal place of election for such distriet shall be so 
long kept open and not longer, and if such poll at the principal place of elec- 
tion shall be closed, or if all the persons entitled to vote at such .election 
and residing in any such parish hamlet chapelry township or otber division 
above five miles from the place of election for such district shail have been 
polled before the end of such three days, then the poll so taken before 
such overseers or their deputies respectively shall be closed as soon as the 
person taking any such poll shall receive sufficient notice or information 
of the closing of such principal poll, or that all such persons have been pol- 
led; and such overseers respectively or their deputy taking any such 
poll as aforesaid shall ou the daily close of such poll and immediately 
after the close thereof transmit the amount of the numberof votes ten- 
dered to and received by such persons respectively in the course of such 
days poll for each and every candidate at each election, and at the final 
close of such poll shall transmit the original poll so taken for such parish 
hemlet chapeiry township or other division, with the account of the aum- 
bers thereof, to the returning officer of the district wherein such parish 
hamlet chapelry township or other division shall be situate, by some mes- 
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or messengers appointed by such overseers respectively for 
such purpose, who with all possible expedition convey the Sinaia ae 
if any persen.or persons shall molest obstruct or assault such messenger or 
=a in the due execution of his or their duty in conveying such 
parish hamlet chapelry township or other division poll, or the account 
thereof as aforesaid, such person or persons being thereof lawfully convicted 
shall be liable to be imprisoned for any time not less than months, 
as the court before whom such person or persons shall be convicted shall 
think proper; and every wage grees on the receipt of the account and 
amount of any such parish. hamlet chapelry township and other division 
shall accordingly add such numbers as shall have voted at such parish 
let chapelry township or other division po}l for any candidate or candi- 
dates at such election to the numbers ps on the principal poll taken 
at the place of such election for such idate or candidates respectively. 
[Overseers or their Deputy shall have same Power as Returning Officers. } 
And be it further enacted, that any overseer or overseers, or their deputy, 
before whom any such parish hamlet chapelry township or other division 
poll as aforesaid shall be taken, shall have all the same powers and autho- 
rities in taking such poll as shall by law a in to, and shall take and 
have power to administer the same oaths as by law are and shall be directed 
to be taken and administered by any returning officer ot any such district 
as aforesaid ; save and except that if any dispute shall arise as to the valid- 
ity of any vote tendered toany overseer or overseers or their deputy, objected 
to by any candidate or candidates at any such election, or by his or their agent 
er agents, or by any two or more persons having right to vote at such election 
en any objection stated in writing by the person or persons so objecting, such 
overseer or overseers or ty s not receive or record such vote, but the 
jon of the admissibility of such vote shall be referred to the returnin 
efficer of such district to whom the same may be again tendered at the place a 
holding such election, and who shall decide'in some convenient place (to be 
appointed by him for that purpose on or before the first day of election) all 
disputes whether arising at the principal place of election or at any parish 
hamiet chapelry township or other division poll relating to votes tendered 
at such election ; and if on investigating any such disputes such returning 
officer shall be of opinion that any such votes so objected to ought to be re- 
ceived, then such returning officer shall give a written authority to the pro- 
per poll clerk for receiving such vote, or shall personally direct such proper 
poli clerk to receive the same ; upon which no further objection shall be 
made to such vote, but the same shall be immediately received. 

{For remunerating Overseers’ Deputy, and ay And be it further 
enacted, that for the remuneration of any deputy and of any messenger or 
messengers to be appointed by any such overseers to take such parish 
hamlet chapelry township or other division poll and toconvey such poll and 
account, there shall be paid by suchoverseers respectively to every such de- 
puty the sum of half a guinea for each and every day such parish hamlet 
chapelry township or other division poll shall be kept open, and to the mes- 
senger or messengers such sum or sums of money as shall appear to such 
overseers a reasonable and fair remuneration to such messenger or messen- 
gers for their trouble and the expenses attending the conveyance of such poll 
and accounts; which several sums of money shall be paid by such overseers 
or any of them out of and charged upon the poor rates of such parish hamlet 
chapelry township or other division and included in the accounts of such 
overseers respectively. 

{Remuneration to Deputy Returning Officers.] And whereas it would be 
mecessary to make some provision for the remuneration of the deputies of 
returning officers; but it would be desirable that such remuneration should 
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be limited to such reasonable and proper amount as would not exceed a fair 
and adequate remuneration, for the trouble attendant on the situation of 
any. such deputy returning officer; Be it therefore further enacted, that 
there shall and may be paid to the deputy of any returning officer of any 
such district such sum and sums of money, for the several acts and things 
provided and directed to be done by such deputy returning officer by this 
act for and towards the holding and conducting of any such election, as the 
court of quarter sessions fur the county wherein any such district shall be 
situate shall direct and appoint, upon a table of fees to be presented to such 
court of quarter sessions by the clerk of the peace for such county at the 
Midsummer quarter sessions for such county in each and every year: Pro- 
vided nevertheless, that nothing herein contained shall be construed-to per- 
mit any such court of quarter sessions to grant any fee or remuneration 
whatsoever to any magistrate being such returning officer as aforesaid but 
every such magistrate shall perform the.duties of such office without any fee 
reward or remuneration whatsoever. 

[How Expenses to be defrayed.] And whereas it is just and right that 
those who have the benefit of an election should pay the expenses attend- 
ant thereon ; Be it therefore further enacted, that all the expenses of any 
election, as well the reasonable and necessary expenses incurred in provi- 
ding or erecting polling places and procuring and paying poll clerks and 
other persons employed therein, as any other expenses authorised by this 
act and necessarily attendant on such election, shall be borne and paid out 
of the poor rates of the several parishes hamlets villages chapelries town- 
ships and other divisions in the district for which such election shall be held 
and shall be paid by theoverseers of such parishes hamlets villages chapelries 
townships and other divisions out of the poor rates of the same to the return- 
ing officer or his deputy, in such fair and rateable proportions in proportion 
to the amount of the poor rates of such parishes hamlets villages chapel- 
ries townships and other divisions respectively on a rack rent, as near as 
the same can be ascertained, as such returning officer and any other i 
trate of the county wherein such district shall be situate, by warrant u 
their own proper hands and seals directed to the overseers of such parishes 
hamlets villages chapelries townships and other divisions respectively, shall 
direct and appoint. 

[Sheriff to appoint more than one Booth if necessary in each Hundred.) 
And whereas it would be desirable to reduce as far as possible the expense 
of county elections; Be it therefore further enacted, for the more easy 
taking of the poll and preventing confusion at county elections, that from 
and after the termination of this present parliament, at every election of 
a knight or knights of the shire to serve in parliament for any county 
within England or Wales, the sheriff or sheriffs of such county, or in his or 
their absence the under-sheriff or such as he shall depute, shall and he and 
they are hereby required, without request by any candidate, on the taking 
of any poll on such election to make erect or hire and appoint or cause to be 
made erected or hired and ‘appointed at the principal place of holding such 
election, such number of booths or polling places —— and distinct from 
each other, and not being in any case fewer than the number of hundreds 
rapes lathes wapentakes wards or other divisions in such county, but more 
if they shall be required, as shall seem.to him necessary and convenient, 
with good and free access thereto respectively for taking such poll without 
tumult or confusion; and shall appoint a proper clerk or clerks at each of 
the said booths or polling places to take the poll, who shall be paid not 
exceeding one guinea per day each clerk ; and which said booths or sages 
places and clerks may be increased if necessary during such election, 
which said booths and polling places shall be used respectively in like man- 
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ner; and lists for each of such booths or polling places shall be made out 
and copies thereof delivered in like manner as is now directed for bovths or 
polling places erected for taking the poll in county elections under and by 
virtue of the laws now in force. 

[Poll to be open in Counties only Ten Days.] And be it further enacted, 
that no poll taken for any county for the election of a knight or knights of 
the shire shall after the termination of this present iament be kept 
open longer than ten days exclusive of the first day of such election, and if 
it shall continue open to the tenth day then such poll shall be finally clused 
at or before three o’clock op such tenth day in like manner as such polls 
are now required by law to be closed om the fifieenth day of such polls. 

[Freeholders of Forty Shillings io Towns which are Counties to vote for 
County Members,} And be it further enacted, that from and after the 
termination of this present parliament every freeholder who shall have any 
freehold estate in any lands tenements or hereditaments of the clear yearly 
value of forty shillings over and above all rents and charges payable out of 
or in réspect of the same, lying’ within any city boruugh town or other 
place in England or Wales which is a county of itself, shall be entitled to 
vote at all elections for knights of the shire to serve in parliament for the 
county at large within which such city borough town or other place which 
is a cotinty of itself shall be situate; and such freeholders before they are 
admitted to poll shall if required take the like oaths as other freehulders 
for counties are now by law required to take. 

ders to vote in Counties.] And be it further enacted, that 
from and after the termination of this present parliament, every person who 
shall hold any lands or tenements of the clear yearly value of forty shillings 
ever and above all rents and charges payable out of or in respect of 
the same under or by virtue of any lease or leases, or fur any term of 
years, which lease or leases, shall be renewable from time to time for 
ever at the will of the lessee, and every person who shall hold any Jands 
or tenements of the clear yearly value of forty shillings over and above 
all rents and charges payable out of the same under and by virtue of 
any lease or leases for any term of years whereof not Icss than twenty- 
one shall be to come and unexpired’ at the time of such person tendering 
his vote, shall be entitled to vote for the knights of the shire of that 
county within which lands or hereditaments are respectively situated; and 
every such person before he is admitted to poll shall, if required by the 
contidntes or any of them, or any other person having a right to vote at 
the said election, first take the vath (or, being one of the persons called 
quakers, the solemn affirmation) following ; videlicet, 


* You shall swear, (or, being one of the people called Quakers, shall solemnly 
affirm) that you are a leaseholder in the county of , and 
have a leasehold estate for a term of years renewable for ever at the 
will of the lessee, or whereof 24 vears are yet to come and unexpired, 
ream rs De (stating the description of the premises, ) and that you have 
been in the actual sion or receipt of the rents or profits thereof 
for your own use above twelve calendar months, or that the same came 

_, to you by descent, marriage, marriage settlement, or devise, and that 

~ such leasehold estate has not been granted assigned or made to you 
fraudulently, on purpose to qualify you to give your vote, and that the 
place of your abode is at in and 
that you are twenty-one years of age, as you believe, and that you 
have not been polled before at this election.’ 


peerage to vote in Counties.] And be it further enacted, that from 
and after the termination of this present parliament, every person who 
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shall hold any laods tenements or hereditaments by oorel. court roll of the 
clear yearly value of furty shillings over and above all rents and charges 
payable out of or in respect of the same, shall be entitled to vote at 
any election for the knights.of the shire to serve in parliament for the 
county within which such lands tenements or hereditaments are respectively 
situated, and shall také the like oaths and affirmations with freeholders 
voting at such electiéns, excepting that the words Copyholder and Cupy- 
hold shall be used respectively by such copyholders, in lieu of the words 
Freeholder and Frechold in such oaths or affirmations. 

[tn Counties Votes may be tendered to the High Constables of Hundreds 
&c. or their Deputies at such Place as shall be appointed; but any Person 
who prefers it, to be entitled to vote at the principal Place of Election.) 
And tor the purpose of lessening the expense of electors of knights of the 
shire for the several counties of England and Wales, and for the greater 
convenience of vuters, Be it further enacted, that it shall and may be 
lawful for any person having a right to vote, at any election of a knight of 
the shire or — of the shire to serve in parliament for any counties in 
England or Wales, to tender his vote, if he shall be willing so to do, to the 
high constable or constables or other principal peace officer for the time 
being of the bundred half hundred rape lathe wapentake ward or other 
division within such county wherein the property in respect of which suctr 
person shall be entitled to vote shall be situate, or to his or their sufficient 
deputy appointed fur that purpose, at such time and place as’ shall be ap- 
pointed fur receiving such votes as hereinafter provided ; and all votes so 
tendered shall be received and recorded by such high constable or consta- 
bles or other principal peace officer or his or their sufficient deputy to whom 
the same shall be tendered, in manner hereinafter provided, and shall be as 
good and valid for the candidate or person for whom the same shall be 
tendered, to all intents and purposes, as if such votes had been tendered 
and received at the principal place of holding the election for such county : 
Provided nevertheless, that nothing herein contained shall be construed to 
prevent any person whomsoever, having a right to vote at such election, 
trom voting at the priucipal place of holding such election, if he shall think 

r so to do, in preference to voting at such place as shall be appointed 
jor that purpose within such bendood half hundred rape lathe wapentake 
ward or other division as aforesaid. mee 

[Sheriff to issue Precept to High Constable to take Votes tendered within 
their respective Hundreds.) And be it further enacted, that when the 
sheriff of any county in England or Wales shall receive any precept requiring 
such’ sheriff to proceed to the election of a knight or knights of the shire’ 
to serve in parliament for such county, such sheriff shall within two days 
next following the receipt of such precept give notice in writing of such 
Precept to the high censtable or high constables or other principal peace 
officer or officers for each and every hundred half hundred rape lathe 
wapentake ward or other division within such county, and shall require such 
high constable or constables or other principal peace officer to attend on the 
day next after the first day of election appointed for such county by nine 
o’clock in the morning at some convenient place within the hundred half 
hundred rape lathe wapentake ward or other division for which he or th 
shall be high constable or constables or other peace officer, to be.named B 
such sheriff in such hotice, there to receive by himself or themselves or his 
or their sufficient deputy the vote or votes of any person or persons, having 
right to vote at such election, who. shall be desirous of tendering’ and en- 
titled to tender his or their vote or votes to be there received for such:elec- 
tion ; and the high constable and constables or other principal peace officer 
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ef each'and every such hundred half hundred lathe wapentake ward or 
other division, shall, in pursuance of such notice, giving good and sufficient 
notice throughout the hundred of the time and place appointed, to be given 
forthwith on the receipt of such requisition, attend at the time and place 
respectively appointed in and by such notices, and shall then and there by 
himself or themselves, or his or their sufficient deputy whom he or the 
is and are hereby empowered to appoint, open a poll for such hundred 
hundred rape lathe wapentake ward or other division for the reception of 
all such votes to be tendered as aforesaid, which said poll shall be kept 
open for the space of hours at the least from the hour of nine o’clock 
iu the morning for five days then next following, exclusive of the first day of 
such poll, provided the poll at the principal place of election for such county 
shall be sv long kept open, and no longer ; and if such poll at the principal 
place of election for such county shall be closed, or if all the persons entitled 
to vote at such election in respect of any property within any such hundred 
half hundred rape lathe wapentake ward or other division, or so many as 
shall desire so to do, shall bave been polled before the end of sach five days, 
then the poll so to be taken before such high constables or other principal 
peace officers respectively or their respective deputies shall be closed as soon 
as the person taking any such poll shall receive sufficient notice or infor- 
mation of the closing of such principal poll, or that all such persons so en- 
titled and desirous to vote as aforesaid have been polled; and such high 
constables or other officers respectively or their respective deputies 
taking any such poll as aforesaid shall on the daily close of such poll and 
isganetianely after the close thereof transmit the amount of the numbers of 
votes tendered and received by such persons respectively in the course of 
each day’s poll for each and every candidate at such election, and at the 
final close of such poll shall transmit the original poll so taken for such 
hundred half hundred rape lathe wapentake ward or other division, with 
the account of the numbers thereof, to the sheriff of the county wherein 
such hundred half hundred rape lathe wapentake ward or other division 
shall be situate, by some messenger or messen specially — b 
such high constables or other principal peace officers respectively for onk 
purpose, who shall with all possible expedition convey the same; and if 
any person or persons shall molest obstruct or assault such messenger or 
messengers in the due execution of his or their duty in the conveyance of such 
bundred half hundred rape lathe wapentake ward or other division poll or the 
account thereof as aforesaid, such person or persons being lawfully convicted 
thereof shall be liable to be imprisoned for any time not less than 
months, as the court before whom such person or persons shall be convicted 
shall think proper; and every sheriff on receipt of the account and amount of 
any such hundred half hundred rape lathe wapentake ward or other division 
shall accordingly add such numbers as shall have voted at such hundred 
alf hundred the wapentake ward or other division poll for any can- 
didate or candidates at such election to the numbers appearing on the prin- 
cipal poll taken at the place of such election for such candidate or candi 
re y- 
{High Constables to take the sgme Oaths and have the same Power as 
Returning Officers, except as to disputed Votes.] And be it further enact- 
ed, that every high constable or constables or other peace officer or their 
deputy before whom any such last mentioned poll as aforesaid shall be 
aken, shal] have and shall be bound by all the same powers and authori- 
ties in taking such poll as shall by law appertain to, and stiafl take 
and have power to administer the same oaths as by law are and shall be 
directed to be taken and administered, on such ion, by the sheriff 
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of the county wherein such hundred half bundted rape lathe w 

ward or other division shall be situate; save and except that if any dispute 
shall arise as to the validity of any vote tendered to any such high constable 
or constables or other principal peace officer or their deputy, objected to by 
any candidate or candidates at any such election, or by his or their 

or agents, or by any twe or more persons having right to vote at such 
tien, on any reasonable ground stated by the person or persons so objecting, 
such high constable or constables or other principal peace efficer or his or 
their deputy shall not receive or record such vote, but the question of the 
admissibility of such vote shall be referred to the sheriff of such county, to 
whom the same may be again tendered at the principal place of holding 
such election, who shall decide all disputes relating to votes tendered at 
such election, and if on investigating any such disputes such sheriff shall 
be of opinion that any such votes so objected to ought to be received, then 
such sheriff shall give a written authority to the proper poll clerk for re- 
eciving such vote, or shall personally direct such proper poll clerk to receive 
the same, upon which no farther objection shall be made to such vote, but 
the same shall be immediately received. 

For remunerating High Constables, Deputies, and Messengers.]_ And be 
it further enacted, that for the remuneration of any high constable or other 
peace officer or any deputy of such high constable or other peace officer 
taking such last-mentioned poll inany county, and of any messenger or mes- 
sengers to be appointed by any such high constable or other peace officer 
to convey such poll and accounts, there shall be paid by the sheriff of such 
county to every such high constable or other peace officer or his deput 
taking such poll the sum of one guinea for each and every day such pull thall 
be kept open, together with the reasonable expense, if any, attendant upon 
giving notice of such poll and procuring a fit and proper place to take such 
poll in, and to the messenger or messengers such sum or sums of mone 
as shall appear to such sheriff a reasonable and fair remuneration to suc 
messenger or messengers for their trouble and the expenses attending the 
conveyance of such poll and accounts; which several sums of money shall 
be a by such sheriff, and reimbursed to-him ia manner hereinafter pro- 
vi . 

{How Expenses to be defrayed.] And be it further cnacted, that all the 
expenses of any election for a knight or knights of the shire to serve in par- 
liament for any county in England and Wales, as well the reasonable and 
necessary expenses incurred in providing or erecting booths and polling 
places as well in the several hundreds half hundreds rapes lathes wapentakes 
wards and other divisions as in the principal place of bolding such election, 
and of procuring and paying poll clerks and other persons employed therein, 
as any other expenses thereof authorised by this act and necessarily atten- 
dant on such election, shall be borne and paid out of the county rate of the 
county for which such election shall be held, and shall be paid by the clerk 
of the peace or treasurer of such county to the sheriff of such county, on 
demand thereof, out of the county rate of such county; and in default of 
payment thereof one month after such demand, such sheriff may recover 
the amount thereof by action of debt or assumpsit in any of his Majesty’s 
courts at Westminster, to be brought against the clerk of the peace or ¢rea- 
surer of such county, in which it shall be lawful for such sheriff to lay the 
venue either in the same or some neighbouring county, and in case such 
sheriff shall recover the full amount demanded of such clerk of the peace 
or treasurer, then such sheriff shall also recover and be paid double costs of 
suit. 

[1 Geo, 4. c. 38. Repealed ; and Parliaments to be Triennial.) And where 
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as in and by an act of Parliament made in the first year of the reign of his 
late Majesty. King George the First, intituled,‘An Act for enlarging the 
time of continuance of Parliaments perenne by an Act made in the sixth 
year of the reign of King William and Queen Mary, iptituled, An Act fur 
the frequent meeting and calling of Parliaments,’ it was-enacted, that the 
then - present parliament, and all parliaments that should at any time 
t er be called. assembled or held, should and — respectively 
have continuance for seven years and no longer, to accounted as 
therein mentioned: And whereas the frequent meetings and callings 
of .fresh parliaments tend to the promotion of the independence of parlia- 
ment and the happy union and good agreement of the king and people ; 
and it is therefore expedient that the time of continuance of parlia- 
ments should be shortened ; Beit therefore enacted, by the King’s Most Ex- 
cellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the lords spiritual 
and temporal, and the commons, in * a Cage assembled, that the said 
Act, intitaled, ‘ An Act for enlarging the time of continuance of parliaments 
appointed by an Act made in the sixth-year of the reign of King William 
and Queen Mary, intituled, an Act for the frequent meetings and callings of 
parliaments,’ shall be and the same is hereby wholly Repealed and declared 
to be null and void to all intents and purposes whatsoever as if the said Act 
had never been-had or made, and that from henceforth and from and ‘after 
the dissolution or expiration of this present parliament, no parliament what- 
soever that shall at any time heresies be called assembled or held, shall 
have any continuance longer than for three years only at the furthest, to be 
accounted from the day on which by the writs of summons the said parlia- 
ment shall be appointed to meet. 

{Present Parliament to expire on } And be it further enacted, 
that this present parliament shall cease and determine on the day of 

which will be in the year of our Lord 
unless previously dissolved by the King’s Most Excellent Majesty. 

[Oat to be taken by Candidate] nd be it further enacted, that be- 
fore any person can be returned to sit bE mw sepeer for any county shire or 
distriet within England or Wales, he l take and subscribe the oath fol- 
lowing, and which he shall repeat and again subscribe at the table of the 
House of Commons before he-is:admitted to take his seat : 

‘I, A. B. do swear (or affirm) that I have not, directly or indirectly, given 
or offered, or promised to give procure or allow, and will not give or 
offer or promise to re or allow, by a or any other person, 
and have not directly or indirectly authorised, and will not authorise 
any other person for me or on my behalf, either directly or indirectly, 
to give or offer, or to promise to give procure or allow any sum of mo- 
ney place office or employment gift or reward, or any promise or secu- 
rity, or the hope or expectation of any money office or employment or 
gift to any n entitled or claiming to vote at this election, or to 
any person for or in trust for him or any of his family, in order to influ- 
ence his vote at this election,’ 

Which oath the proper officer to whom the return of any writ or precept for 
such election shall belong, or his deputies, are required to administer, under 
& penalty of five hundred pounds for omitting so to do, such penalty to be 
reeoverable in any of His Majesty’s courts of record at Westminster by any 
person having a right to vote for such ¢ ; and in case 2 ese taking 
the said oath shall therein commit perjury and shall thereof be convicted by 
due course of law, such person shall incur and suffer the pains and penalties 
which by law are enacted or inflicted in cases of wilful and corrupt perjury. 
[Persons guilty of Bribery, and convicted by two persons, to suffer all the 
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Penalties, &c. now inflicted by Law.] And be it further enacted, that 
every person or persons who shall be convicted, by the evidence of two wit- 
nesses, of having given or offered, or of having promised to give or allow any 
sum or sutnsjof money, office or employment, to any person whomsoever, in 
order to influence the vote of any elector or his choice of a person to serve 
as a member in the high court of parliament, shall be held to be guilty of 
bribery, and be subject to all the pains and penalties enacted or inflicted in 
cases of bribery, and shall suffer all the pains and penalties, disabilities and 
disqualifications now inflicted and attendant on persons proved tu be guilty 
of bribery at elections of members to serve in parliament. ¢ 

A , Sc. to be incompetent to sit in parliament.) And be it 
further enacted, That no ambassador or other person whomsoever having 
or accepting any office, commission or employment under His Majesty, whe- 
ther civil or military, the duties whereof shall be executed out of the United 
Kingdom, shall be capable of being elected or of sitting or voting as a mem- 
ber of the house of commons in any parliament which shall be hereafter 
eummoned and holden ; and if any person who shall be elected to serve as 
a member of the house of commons in any parliament which shall be here- 
after summoned and holden, shall, during such time as he shall continue a 
member, accept or take any such office, commission or employment, his elec- 
tion shall be and is hereby declared to be void, and the seat of such person 
shall be thereby immediately vacated, and a new writ shall issue for a new 
Saienie fe room of such person as if such person so accepting was na- 
turally . 

[Statutes now in force relative to elections, continued.] And be it further 
enacted, That all statutes now in force touching or concerning the qualifi- 
cation, election or return of knights of the shire, or of burgesses to serve in 
the high court of parliament, shall be held to extend, and the same are 
hereby declared to extend to the qualification, election and return of. ‘i Een 
of the shire and members to be elected and chosen to serve in the said high 
court of parliament under or by virtue of this act, so far as the provisions of 
the said statutes shall be applicable to the same, and in so far as they are 
not varied or altered or repealed by the present Act. = 

And be it further enacted, That this Act and the provisions thereof shall 
— _ that part of the United Kingdom called England and Wales, and 
no further. 
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SDHEDULE (B.) 


A Schedule containing the Form of Notices to be given of the Time and Place of 
holding Elections, to be affixed on Churches, &c. 


No. 1. 
A General Notice of the Time and Place of Election in Districts where 
no Votes are to be tendered to Overseers. 


Election i a Member to serve in Parliament for the Dis- 
trict o 
NOTICE is hereby given, That an Election of a Member to serve in Parlia- 
ment for this District, will be held on Monday next, the day of 
at the (naming the place of election ) 
at the hour of Nine o’clock in the Morning. Dated this day of 
A. B. Returning Officer. 





No. 2. 


Form of Notice to be added to the above in Districts where Votes are to be 
tendered to Overseers of Parishes. 


And NOTICE is hereby further given, That any Persons residing within 

the several Parishes (or Hamlets, &c. naming the Parishes, &c. of which any 

part is more than five miles from the principal place of election ) of 

who reside more than five miles from the said town of 

and who may be desirous of polling, without coming to the said town of 
may tender their votes to the Overseers of their said respective 

Parishes, Hamlets, &c. at the places hereunder written, and for that 

appointed respectively, where such Votes will be respectively received. And 

the Overseers of the said Parishes, Hamlets, &c. are hereby respectively re- 


quired to meet at such places accordingly, on Tuesday the. day of 
at Nine o’clock in the Morning, to open a Poll to receive any 
such Votes, Dated this day of 


A, B. Returning Officer. 


Places for tendering Votes in the above Parishes, Hamlets, c. respectively. 
Parish of A. - - Vestry Room of said Parish, 


Hamlet of B. - - School House at in said Hamlet, 
Hamlet of C. - - Hustings to be erected at in said Hathlet, 
As the Returning Officer shall direct. 





THE END OF NO. XLI. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST 


or 


The Piembers of the Connunons 


House of Parliament ; 
SHEWING 


THE PLACES THEY REPRESENT, 
And distinguishing those who hold Places, and who are dependant on 


The present Administration; 


And also those who hold 


COMMISSIONS IN THE NAVY AND ARMY, 
AND HOW 
THEY VOTED ON FOURTEEN GREAT QUESTIONS, 
Divided on during the Sessions of 1821 and 1822, 
AND THE 
MINORITIES ON THIRTY-SIX QUESTIONS. 
—<Pto 


The Names of the Members corrected to the present time, 
( Being the only correct List extant.) 


“ This is a very interesting and important production, containing more information 
o- is usually found ina large volume, and is as intelligible as it is concise, deserving 
the deepest consideration of every Elector in the United Kingdom.” 


LONDON : 
1823. 


Pam. 
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The Commons House of Parliament is composed of 658 Members, 





returned from the several sections of the United Kingdom, in the follow- 





ing proportion, viz. 


The County of Cornwall, 44; of Wilts, 34; of York,30...... 108 


* Sussex 28; Dorset 20 ; Suffolk 16; Stafford, 10... 74 
The Counties of Devonand Hants, ........62++-+each26 52 
” Kent and Somerset,.......++ee2e..-cach18 36 
” Bucks, Lancaster, and Surry, .........each14 42 
~ Lincoln, Norfolk, and Salop, ......... each 12 36 
" Berks, Northampton Oxford, Woreester,..cach 9 36 
” Essex, Gloucester. Hereford, Middlesex, Peach 8 68 
Northumberland aadNottingham. .. $ 
* Cambridge, Cumberland, Hertford & Warwick, 6 24 
” Bedford, Chester, Derby, Durham, Hun- } ake @ 
tingdon, Leicester, and Westmorland, 
. Monmouth, 3; Rutland, 2 ........,cxece 5 


Wales 24; Scotland 45; Ireland 100 ........---. — os 


Making the Total Number of Votes...... 658 


_- 


i 


The following Changes have taken place since the 5th February. 


Vacated. New Members. 
Bathurst, Right Hon. C.. ....Harwich .........Cauning, George 
Canning, Right Hon. G, ....Liverpool ........Huskisson, Wm. 


SS eer are Fermanagh 
Huskisson, Wm. .....~..oChitmete ........ Poyntz, Mr, 
OS! icc pO 6ctceea East, Sir E, H. 
Taylor, Sir H............ Windsor ......... {Disbrowe, E. C, 
Vansittart, Nicholas ....... Harwich .........- {Herries, J, C. 
Arbuthnot, Right Hon, C. . ..St. Germains..... 
Robinson, F. J, ... 2... + RippoD . 2.22200 All re-elected 
Scarlet, James ,.........Peterboro” ...... 
Ossulston, Lord. .....-.. « - Berwick 
Beresford, Sir J.P. ....... .Coleraine 

Deceased. 
Blake, Robert ...........Arandel ......... Kemp, Mr. 
Concannon, Lucius ..... .Winchelsea 
Portman, E. B. ..... .....Dorset County .....Portman, Jun, 


Sir J. P. Beresford vacated for Coleraine, with the view of being returned 
for Berwick, Lord Ossulstone having succeeded to the Peerage; Lord 
Corry, the Son of Earl of Belmore, is Cavdidate for Fermanagh County ; 
and Mr. Wm. Leader is we believe to be returned for Winchelsea. The 
new Member for Coleraine was not named at the time of our going to 
press. 
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THE FOLLOWING 
Is A 
STATEMENT OF THE QUESTIONS 
DIVIDED ON; 

THE VOTES ON WHICH ARE ILLUSTRATED 


IN THE FOLLOWING 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF THE MEMBERS. 








Notes by a * 188 members who on the 6th February, 1821, 
supported the motion of the Marquis of Tavistock, “ that his 
Majesty’s ministers, in advising the measures against the 
Queen, were not jastifiable,” &c.; and by a + 334 who op- 
posed it. The same coiumn also notes by the letter a 21 other 
members who, in addition to the 188, supported the motion of 
Lord Archibald Hamilton on the 26th January preceding, 
“‘that the omission of her Majesty’s name from the Litargy 
and accustomed prayers of the Church was ill-advised and 
inexpedient,” who did not vote at allon the motion of the 
Noble Marquis. 

Notes by the letter c 253 members, who on the 28th Feb. 1821, 
supported the motion of Mr. Plunkett ‘‘ For the appointment of 
a committee to consider of the laws affecting Roman Catholics,” 
and by the letter p 247 who opposed it. 

Notes by a * 126 members who on the 9th May, 1821, sup- 
ported the motion of Lord John Russell “‘ For Parliamentary 
Reform ;” and by a + 157 who opposed it. 

Notes by a * 108 members who on the 11th February, 1822, 
supported the motion of Mr. Brougham for “ A sensible Re- 
duction of Taxes ;” and by a + 212 who opposed it. . 

Notes by a * 126 members who on the 21st February supported 
a similar motion of Viscount Althorp; and by a + 234 who 
opposed it. 
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ar Notes by a * 159 members who on the 13th March supported 
the motion of Viscount Normanby, “ For reducing one Post- 
Master General; and by a + 184 who opposed it. The same 
column also notes by the figure 2, 81 other members who on 
the 2nd May supported a similar motion by the same Noble 
Viscount, who did not vote at all on the previous occasion. 

g Notes by a * 100 members who on the 25th June supported 
the motion of the Hon. James Abercromby for “ An enquiry 
into the conduct of the Lord Advocate of Scotland ;” and by a 
+ 121 who opposed it. 

Ah Notes by a * 95 members who on the 3rd June supported the 
motion of Mr. Curwen, for “A total Repeal of the Duty on 
Salt ;” and by a + 106 who opposed it. The same column also 
notes by the letter ¢ 99 other members in addition, who on the 
28th February preceding supported the motion of Mr. Calcraft 
for ‘‘ A gradual Reduction in the Duties on Salt ;” who did not 
support the motion of Mr. Curwen. 

i Notes by a * 65 members who on the 18th June supported 
Sir J. Newport’s amendment to Mr. Hume’s motion, relating 
to the Tythe System of Ireland; and by a + 72 who opposed it. 

k Notes by a * 175 members who on the 25th April supported the 
motion of Lord John Russell, for “ A Reform in Parliament ;” 
which was opposed by 269. The same column also notes by 
the letter r 77 other members, part of 185 who on the Ist 
March supported the motion of Sir Matthew White Ridley for 
“The Reduction of Two Lords of the Admiralty.” 

(cP The Notations in the margin imply as follow, viz—The 

Nos. 12, &c. as 12 opposite the name of J. Abercrombie implies, 

that he voted 12 times in the minorities here subsequently stated. 

No. 27 opposite the name of Sir Geo. Anson, or 31 opposite that of 

A. Baring imply, that they voted in the minority on those questions 

so numbered in the said following statement. A voted in support 

of Lord Althorp’s proposition in “ Committee on the Corn Laws.” 

L for those of Sir Thomas Lethbridge. R for those of Mr. 

Ricardo. M implies those who opposed the propositions of the 

late Marquis of Londonderry, and contended for the “‘ Continuance 

of the Corn Law as it then stood.” W implies those members who 
supported the resolutions of Mr. Western on the 12th June, re- 
lating “ To the aggravation of the Distresses of the Country, by the 

Alteration of the Curreney.”—See page [8. 
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The following is a Statement of the 36 Questions, of which 
“ the Minorities are hereafter stated, viz. 
ee 89 Who on the 5th Feb. supported Mr. Hume’s amend- 
ment to the Address ..... aeccccs eccees opposed by 171 
2— 68 Who on the 7th Feb. opposed Mr. Peel’s motion, 
“For leave to bring in a bill, suspending the 
Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland,”...... supported by 195 
3— 22 Who on the same day supported a motion “‘F or the 
Irish Insurrection Bill to be printed to afford time to 
consider it.” ........+sseccescececcece opposed by 149 
4— 30 Who on the 8th supported the motion of Mr. Rice, 
to insert a clause in the said bill “ For making im- 
perative a Trial by Jury.” ............. opposed by 139 
5— 31 Who on the same date supported the motion of Mr. 
Rice, to insert another clause in the said bill, 
“ Authorising the Lord Lieutenant to appoint Coun- 


ty Magistrates to assist in Towns.”...... opposed by 110 
6— 28 Who on the same day opposed the passing of the 
BOs 0% vienccncccccscs evecscccencees supported by 100 


7— 97 Who on the 13th February supported the motion of 
Sir Robert Wilson, ‘‘ For Papers to be laid before 
the House relating to his Dismissal from the Army.” 
eer cnc nccccacrscccoccececccosccs ++. opposed by 199 
8— 60 Who on the 25th February supported the motion of 
Mr. James, “‘ That it was a Breach of the Privileges 
of Parliament to open Letters to and from Members 
to and from Prisoners in Gaol.” ........ opposed by 167 
9— 78 Who on the 27th supported the motion of Mr. Hume, 
“ For a more detailed Statement of the manner in 
which £1,781,325 estimated for the Supply of the 
Naval Service was to be expended before the Supply 
WEEMS | os tin sns ten abovnnae ’ oes opposed by 129 
10— 56 Who on the 28th supported the motion of Mr. Ald. 
Wood, “ For a Committee to enquire into the cause 
of the Outrage committed on Mr. Sheriff Waithman, 
in front of Knightsbridge Barracks.” ....opposed by 184 
11— 39 Who on the 4th March supported the motion of Mr. 
Pascoe Grenfell, ‘‘To postpone the clause in the 
5 per Cent. Redaction Bill for remuneration to the 
Bank, for further investigation,”........ opposed by 76 
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12 51 Who on the same day supported the motion of Mr. 
Hume, ‘“ That the Regular Army be reduced from 
68,802 to 57,802, or 10,000 men,” ...... opposed by 
18— 88 Who on the 14th March supported the motion of Mr. 
Creevey, “‘ For an enquiry into the Duties of the 
Board of Control,”....... Din dite wake ae opposed by 
14— 33 Whoon the 15th supported the motion of Mr. Hume, 
“To reduce the expences of the Military Staff of 
Great Britain and the Colonies, from £96,846 to 
POI 655055 50560 t nhs ins sawp ones opposed by 
Who on the 20th supported the motion of Mr. Hume, 
“To reduce the Salary of the Judge Advocate- 
General from to £1,500 per Ann.. . opposed by 
16— 17 Who on the 28th supported the question of a Peti- 
tion from the Inhabitants of Bethnal Green, on behalf 
of Mr. Hunt, and imputing notorious and avowed 
Corruption in Parliament—should lie on the table 


15— 1 


iv 4) 


17— 26 Who on the 20th supported the motion of Mr. Hume, 
“ For a reduction of £5,000 Ann. in the expences 
of the Staff of the Royal Military College,” opposed by 

18— 21 Who on the 22d supported the motion of Mr. Hume, 
** To reduce the charge for Sinecure Offices in the 
Garrisons abroad and at home £12,000 per Annum,” 
epee uesianc ood EAhdis eascvarsews -... opposed by 

19— 30 Who on the 25th supported the motion of Mr Hume, 
“To reduce the Vote for the Expence of the Ord- 
nance Establishments at the Tower and in Pall Mall 
$10,000 per Aniam. 2... .ccccccsces opposed by 

20— 22 Who on the same date supported the motion of Mr. 
Creevey, relating to a misapplication of the 4} per 


Cent. Duties in Barbadoes............ opposed by 
21— 39 Who supported a further motion relating to the 
SAMO Subject ....ccccccccccccccvccccs opposed by 


22— 49 Who on the 8th March supported the motion of Mr. 
Denman, “To extend the time for the holders of 5 
per cent. Stock entering their dissents to the transfer 
from the 16th to 30th March” .... ..... opposed by 

23— 84 Who onthe 24th April supported the motion of Sir 
Francis Burdett, for an Address to the King to remit 


the further punishment of Mr. Hunt ... opposed by 
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24— 37 Who on the 8th May supported the motion of Mr. 
Wyvill, ‘‘ That the best and most effectual relief that 
could be given to the Agricultaral interest, was a 
large remission of Taxation ............ opposed by 120 
25— 67 Whoon the 14th supported the motion of Mr. Hume, 
‘* For an Address to His Majesty to direct enquiry into 
the State of the Government of the Ionian Islands, 
and the cause of Martial Law having been pro- 
claimed, and the Inhabitants of the Islands disarmed 
bosses ecccceccscbescvcccsocccccscccs Opposed by 152 
26—147 Who on the 15th supported the motion of Mr. Len- 
nard, “ For a Committee to enquire into the expendi- 
ture of the 3rd class of the Civil List for Ambassadors 
and Consuls, and to consider whether any reduction 
could be made in that expence,” ........ opposed by 274 
27—141 Who on the supported the motion of Mr. Warre, 
‘* That without detriment to the public service, the 
charge of the Mission to the Swiss Cantons might 
be reduced to.a scale of expenditure not exceeding 
the sum annually reeeived by Lord Robert Fitz- 
gerald and Mr. Wickham, from May 1792 to Jan. 
1798, and for which sum the duties of the Mission 
have punctually been performed for one year and 
eight months preceding the recent appointment of 
Mr. H. Wynn.”. ... . or Te opposed by 247 
28— 55 Who on the 3d ‘ens sananren the motion of Mr. 
Coke of Norfolk, for laying on the table a petition of 
the Inhabitants of the Hundred of North Greenhoe, in 
that County, complaining of Agricultural distress 
Reems cweqn ee os eeeeet wareesecsseceees Opposed by 89 
29— 54 Who on the same date supported the motion of Mr. 
Hume, for taking from the Sinking Fund the amount 
to which it was proposed to relieve the Country in 
Taxes, instead of by borrowing.........opposed by 81 
30--117 Who on the 4th June supported the motion of Sir 
James Macintosh, “ That the House will at an early 
period of the next session of Parliament, take into 
their most serious cousideration the means of 
increasing the efficacy of the Criminal Laws, by 
abating their undue rigour,” ......... ... opposed by 101 
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31-101 Who on the 24th June supported the motion of Mr. 
Brougham, “‘ That the influence now possessed by the 
Crown is unnecessary for maintaining its Constitu- 
tional prerogatives, destructive of the independence 
of Parliament, and inconsistent with the well govern- 
ment of the realm,” ........ cocese.see. opposed by 216 
32— 42 Whoon the 26th supported the motion of Mr. Creevy, 
for the panes of the Superannuation Bill of 1797, 
9 OS eee Senses | soli ccccecescccscevocse opposed by 143 
33— 59 Who on the 2d July supported the motion of Mr. 
Hobhouse, that the Tax on Windows in Great Britain 
is unjust, unequal in its operation, and most oppres- 
sive to those especially who are least able to bear it, 
and that it appeared to the House that the said Tax 
should be forthwith and immediately repealed, 



























oN Eh gale beescssinie cedeciedesedviccs cess opposed by 146 

34— 94 Who onthe sth June opposed the motion of Mr. Peel 

a for leave to extend the operations of the Alien Bill 
for two years..........+-6 coeeeccees. supported by 189 

35— 72 Who on the 14th opposed the further progress of the 
OOM TDs, a ccidic dn escoveeesvwoecveeees supported by 108 

36— 68 Who on the Ist July opposed its still further progress 
2 SHUNT ESN coe Redee+e bideCeocess veeey supported by 142 





{> The Notations A. LZ. R. M. in the Margin, seem to require a further 
elucidation than is given at page 4—A. the proposition of Viscount Althorp 
was for a bounty of 18s ¢ Qr. on the Exportation of Wheat, and on all 
other Grain in proportion. 

L. The proposition of Sir Thomas Lethbridge was fora duty of 40s ¢ 
Qr. on the Importation of Wheat, and on all other Grain and articles of 
Agricultural produce, such as Hides, Tallow, Butter, Bark, &c. in pro- 
portion. 

R. The proposition of Mr. Ricardo was for a duty of 20s 4 Qr. on the 
Importation of Wheat, and on other Grain in proportion, to be reduced 
1s ¥ Qr. annually till it was down to 10s, at which duty to be permanent, 
and a permanent Bounty of 7s ¢ Qr. on Exportation. 

M. The proposition of Lord Londonderry was to admit Wheat to Im- 
portation at a duty of 12s qf Qr. and all other Grain in proportion, which 
was opposed by contending for the Corn Law as it then stood, by which 
all Grain was prohibited Importation until the average price of Wheat 
for three months attains the price of 80s 4 Qr. 
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TABLE I: 
ALPHABETICAL LIST OF THE MEMBERS 


OF THE 


COMMONS HOUSE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Corrected to the 5th February, 1823. 





During the Session of 1822 a return was moved for and ordered to be laid on the table of the 
House, of all such Members who hold places of profit or emolument, and who sit and vote in the’ 
House of Commons, and stating the amount of such salaries, profits, or emoluments, and also of 
all such. Members who hold Commissions in the Navy and Army. In compliance with this 
order, a return was made of 89 Members, under 7 several Classes, who sit and vote in the 
Commons House of Parliament, receiving salaries, profits, and emoluments, in the aggregate to 
the Amount of £183,372 8s 114d ¢ Annum. In the following list these 89 Members are 
noted by a { and it will be seen that they form the bulk of that phalanx who regularly assemble 
to out-vote those Members who are returned to Parliament by the voice of 
A return was also made of Fifty-nine other Members, who hold Commissions in the Navy and 
Army, pay and emoluments not stated ; which 59 are noted by a §—several other Members are 
noted by a }—as Sons, Brothers, or dependants on those sharing the £183,372 8s 11344" 
Annum, or otherways participating largely of the Taxes—such as Chandos Marquis, eldest Sou 
of one of the chiefs of the Grenville party ; Apsley Lord, eldest Son of the Secretary of State of 
the Colonies, who receives about £15,000 ¢” Aunum out of the Taxes not included in the before 
mentioned Sum of £183,372 8s 114—all the others noted by a | are more or less directly or 
indirectly linked with the participators in pay or emoluments put of the Taxes, and will as 
uniformly be seen in the list of those majorities opposed tu the iuterests of the people from 
whom they draw so large a share of their means of subsistence ! ! | 


Those Members printed in Italics are new Members recently returned, 
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(Fe By the yéveoding Summary it will “" seen that. out of these Members returned from 

places with opeu and fair Election, there is a majority in favor of the Interest of the People 

of more than 2 to 1—but which majority is borne down by the overwhelming force of the 
151 Votes returned by the influence of as few individuals ! !! 





The population of all the Boroughs in Cornwall collectively, is not equal to the popula- 
tion of the Town of Nottingham. 
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PREFACE. 








Oricinar letters of eminent persons, whether we consider 
them as calculated to edify, by the display of sagacity and talent ; 
as illustrating manners; or as delighting by their ease and plea- 
santry, have ever been highly and deservedly esteemed, As com- 
positions, we may class them among the most faithful records of 
the human mind ; may respect them for their tendency to promote 
accurate investigation in history, manners, science and civilisation, 
and, from the virtues they delineate, and the failings they disclose, 
may derive lessons of practical wisdom ; and when no injury is 
done either to the feelings or interests of the living, the production 
of them is allied to those honorable pursuits, by which society is 
enlightened and adorned. Among these, regal letters relating to 
private life, are rarely to be met with, and though like those now 
offered to the public, they may at first sight appear more curious, 
than important, yet curiosity seems to rise with the rank of the 
writer, and if he has acted a conspicuous part in the public trans- 
actions of an eventful period, we are more than commonly anxious 
to be admitted behind the scenes, where he is viewed without dis- 
guise : it is in this undress of mind that our Henry VIII. is now 
to appear before us. Had we to estimate the character of this Po- 
tentate by these letters only, his name might have descended to 
posterity without reproach, At the time they were written, he had 
not attained those years when, in tempers contumacious by nature 
and rendered inflexible by indulgence, tenderness and delicacy are 
supplanted by gross and selfish propensities. To unrestrained 
passions Henry was not yet the slave ; in a more advanced period, 
when swayed by their despotism, he would not have endured these 
obstacles which the intrigues of his nephew the Emperor, or the 
want of firmness in the Roman Pontiff, so perpetually opposed to 
the completion of his wishes, in which these letters are impli- 
cated, 
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That Henry at first sought Anna Boleyn with dishonorable in- 
tentions, is a slander clearly disproved by the tenour of this corre- 
spondence. If there are a few expressions * which happily we 
cannot tolerate, they are assignable to the defective manners of an 
age when females were occasionally subjected to humiliating allu- 
sions; for mental cultivation and polished reserve had not yet pro- 
duced that modest and correct demeanor, whose gentle influence 
has chastised the rude advances of the opposite sex, and secured 
for themselves that distinguished rank in society they now so de- 
servedly possess. 

When the editor first saw these letters in the library of the Va- 
tican palace, he was not aware they had ever been published in 
this country; and regarding them as a literary curiosity, by favor 
of the Prefect obtained copies of them. 

How or when they were first there deposited, is still to be as- 
certained. They make a part of the “Codices Vaticani” (No. 
3731) or that division which originally formed the basis of the li- 
brary, together with the augmentations of successive Pontiffs; in- 
dependent of those alien additions, introduced during the two last 
centuries, and to which this stupendous collection owes much of 
its importance. Among the earliest notices remaining, the follow- 
ing passage has been supposed to refer to them. Cardinal Cam- 
peggio,—‘ thus* dismissed and rewarded, was conducted honor- 


* But there was a grossness in ihe manners of those times, which we 
must carry along with us in all our inquiries into them. ‘The actions of 
men were perhaps more restrained than they are now, their tongues were 
certainly more licentious ; and Henry, who had no idea of delicacy him- 
self, was less offended than might be imagined at the gross indelicacy of 
others. While the affairs of the court of Rome were depending the emis- 
saries of the popish party allowed themselves unbridled licence in Eng- 
land :—we are amazed that such a prince as Henry could bear to be told 
in his own chapel, ‘that unless he restored religion, dogs should lick his 
blood, as they had licked the blood of Ahab.’ (Gilpin’s Life of Cranmer.) 
Skelton, however, for his buffooneries in the pulpit and his satirical ballads 
against the Mendicants, was severely censured, and perhaps suspended. 
(Works, p.200—and 202.) Neither is this passage intended to convey 
censure on our fair countrywomen of the 16th century. Females may 
gradually influence, but unsupported, cannot at once, change the long es- 
tablished system of social manners. And what opinion are we to form of 
men, even those of high rank, who in private life could accustom their 
wives and daughters to find amusement in the unchastised licentiousness of 
the domestic fool—or in public, even in a reign comparatively polished, 
could allow them to frequent bull and bear baitings, or to attend scenic 
representations, which in our age would not be endured by the very 
pulace? (For a specimen of the ‘entertainments, of which our maiden 
queen sat as a spectatress in the earlier part of her reign,’ the reader is 
referred to a note in the introduction to the ‘ Taming of a Shrew.’ Jobn- 
son and Stevens's edition, V.3. p. 406. 1778.) 

? The ground of this quotation from Herbert is taken from Hall: (fol. 
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ably to the sea side, where he expected only a fair wind. But 
when he came to take ship, the searchers, upon pretence he car- 
ried either money or letters from England to Rome, ransacked alt 
his coffers, bags, and papers; not without hope, certainly, to re- 
cover that decretal bull our king so much longed for. 1 find also 
(by some relation) that divers love-letters betwixt our king and 
Mistress Boleyn, being conveyed out of the kings cabinet, were 
sought for, though in vain, they having been formerly sent to 
Rome.” (Herbert, 1599, Life of Henry VIII.) About the time 
Herbert's history was written, we elsewhere hear of their be- 
ing in their present situation. ‘“‘ The papist tells us that Cardinal 
Campegius, sent over before him some amatorious letters, which 
passed written with the king’s own hand, betwixt him and his dear 
Nan, as he termed her. ‘These are said to import more familiarity 
than chastity between them, and are carefully kept, and solemnly 
shewn in the Vatican to strangers, especially of the English nation, 
though some suspect them to be forged. For though the king had 
wantonness to write such letters, yet Anna Bolen had wit and 
wariness too much to part with them :—in a word, so cunning was 
she in her chastity, that the farther she put him from her, the nearer 
she fastened his affections unto her.” (Fuller’s Church History, 
b. 5. p. 175. an. 1529.) j 

Previous to the year 1670, they were seen by (that interesting 


183. Ed. Grafton) “ And so he (Campeggio) toke his journey toward the 
sea side, where the kings counsail caused his chestes and carriages to be 
opened, to se what letters the cardinal of Yorke had sent to the court of 
Rome, and ther wer but a few letters found, for thei were sent before in 
poste.” As Wolsey was suspected of holding a secret correspondence 
with the Pope, this was the most probable reason of the search. Here is 
no mention made of love letters, which Hall, who is exact in recording 
trifles, would not have omitted. Nor are they mentioned by Cavendish, 
who gives an additional reason for searching the baggage of Campeggio. 
— It was told the king that Campeggio was departed, and had greater 
treasure with him, of my Lord Cardinal's of England, to be conveyed in 
great sums to Rome, whither they surmised he would secretly repair of 
this realm; insomuch that they caused a post to ride after the Cardinal to 
search him, who overtook him at Calais, and staid him until search was 
made, but there was found no more than was received of the king for a 
reward.” (Cavendish's Life of Wolsey; Grove v. 4. p. 24.) This search was 
in all probability, nothing more than a matter of course, as the servants in 
the suite of ambassadors allowed themselves great licence in contraband 
dealings. That th~ luggage of ambassadors may be searched, Howel 
cites an example—“ Sir Th Chaloner, sent ambassador to Spain by 
Queen Elizabeth, who sending complaints home, that his chests had bin 
searched, the council sitting thereupon, determined as Camden hath it, in 
these words, Legato omnia equi bonique ferenda dummodo Principis honor 
non directe violetur; an ambassador must bear all things patiently, pro- 
vided that the honor of the prince (whom he serves) be not directly vio- 
lated.” (Discourse concerning Precedency, &c. p. 191.) 
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travelling tutor) Lassels, who, speaking of the literary treasures of 
the Vatican, says—‘ the letters of Henry VIII. of England to 
Anne Bolen his Mistresse, then in his own hand-writing, some in 
French, but all amatory.” (Voyage to Italy, part 2. p. 64.) 

Burnet in his visit to the Vatican (1685) informs us—* When 
it appeared that [ was come from England, King Henry the 
VII th’s Book of the Seven Sacraments, with an inscription written 
upon it with his own hand, to Pope Leo the 10th, was shewed me; 
together with a collection of some letters that he had writ to Ann 
Bullen, of which some are in English, and some in French. _ I that 
knew his hand well, saw clearly that they were no forgeries.” 
(Travels, Letter 4. p. 227.) 

Very soon after the copies were made out, the editor had reason 
to retract the opinion that they had not been published in this 
country; for looking over the catalogues of the library of the Cor- 
sini palace he discovered them, (vol. 895. p.71.) under this title— 
“« Extrait d’une brochure imprimée a Londres en 17 14—intitulée 
Lettres d’amour du Roi Henri 4 Anne Boleyn;” and more re- 
cently that they are inserted in the 1st volume of the Harleian 
Miscellany.' These having been examined, it appears they are 
transcripts from each other, and are so incorrect, as to render all 
apology unnecessary for the republication of them in a more ac- 
curate form. The first was probably procured by Burnet, who 
in 1683, got Dr. James Fall (precentor of York 1691,) “ to copy 
them for him. They were very ill wrote, the hand is scarce legi- 
ble, and the French seems faulty.” (Burnet, Ref. v. 3. p. 42.—Ra- 
pin, note, v. 1.—785.) 

The originals are pasted on blank leaves, and are bound toge- 
ther, so as to make a thin volume of the quarto size. Each letter 
is written on one side only of a sheet of paper, which is 10} inches 
long by 7} wide, excepting the 8th and 10th, which are somewhat 
larger. When doubled, they were 33 inches by 33. They must 
have been long so kept, as the folds are much worn, and the corners 
rubbed into holes. From this mode of preserving them, each page 
is trebled, and of course too thick to discover the paper marks 
when held up to the light, but not to have obscured the address, 
had there been any; neither are there any marks of seals or wax; 
it may therefore be concluded they were sent under covers. 
They bear no dates, nor place whence dispatched. Some are 
written in a set and rather formal hand, but generally loose and 


* This collection having been chiefly formed of printed pamphlets, this 
now described may have been one of them, and is probably the transcript 
by Dr. Fall. There is a very good preface, most likely from the pen of 
Burnet, and to which I am much indebted in the course of this intro- 
duction, 
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slovenly, with occasional interlineations, and but little attention to 
orthography or grammar, There was then no uniform system of 
punctuation: the full stop occurs after some of the words ; slanting 
strokes are frequent, but neither placed so as to aid the sense, or 
mark the regular divisions of the sentences. They are nearly all 
signed “ Henry the King,” which is expressed in two ciphers. 
The first was written after Anna Boleyn’s retirement from court 
in consequence of the popular clamor arising from the expecta- 
tion of Campeggio, which was some time in May (1528), the last 
after his arrival at Paris, which was late’in the September follow- 
ing. ‘They were among the Mss. which the French carried away 
to Paris from the Vatican, but after the peace were restored with 
other spoliations.” 

In them is involved one of the most important events in the 
annals of this country— the recovered independence of its religious 
establishment. 

In offering them to the public, an historical introduction has 
been deemed requisite; and though little novelty was to be ex- 
pected in a path so repeatedly traced, yet the wish to adduce no 
fact without all attaimable proof, has occasioned a research, by 
which errors have been discovered, that having had their com- 
mencement in insufficiency and prejudice, indolence and inadver- 
tency have perpetuated. In addition to our national stores of 
information, assiduity has also been rewarded by examining the 
epistolary correspondence of distinguished foreigners," who were 
either individually interested or officially employed in the affairs of 
the period they refer to, and in which they have delivered to pos- 
terity an estimate of their own views and characters, Should these 
adventitious accompaniments injudiciously overpower the text, itis 
hoped the reader will attribute that objection to the cause above 
expressed. 


* The Italians, and particularly those of the sixteenth century, have ever 
been disposed to collect and publish the letters of their more distinguished 
countrymen. These have issued from the — of their different capitals, 
though from none more abundantly than Venice. Of these some are tri- 
fling and verbose ; others are elegant and important. The most correct list 
of them is to be found in the Biblioteca of Fontanini, which, illustrated by 
his notes and the commentaries of Apostolo Zeno, occupy more than 80 
closely printed pages in quarto. ‘Those which have proved most useful on 
the present occasion, and of which specimens are given in the appendix, 
are the—“ Lettere di Principi,” &c. (TI. 3. Venet. 1573. 4to.), written be- 
tween the years 1468 and 1571, the title of which expresses the rank of the 

s between whom they passed; and the “ Lettere edici nomini 
instri.” (Venet. 1564, duod.) in which are found the private instructions 
from Rome tc Cardinal Campeggio, while on his journey to England. This 
collection was made by the celebrated Dionigi Atanagi, a citizen of Cagli 
by birth, and of Rome by privilege, (Mazzuchelli Scrit, d'Italia). ‘They were 














to Anna Boleyn. 


HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION. 





Ir was not till late in the 15th century that the powers of 
Europe embraced that extensive system of policy, the due coun- 
terpoise of which has in subsequent times received the appellation 
of the balance of power. This confederacy, so diversified in its 
effects, so salutary in its influence, has proved the greatest source 
of national prosperity, of individual ease and security, and hence 
have resulted those mild and civilised manners which so happily 
distinguish modern Europe. 

Consistently with this plan, our Henry the VII. (1490), en- 
gaged in a strict alliance with Ferdinand King of Spain, for the 
protection of their respective territories, by repressing the formi- 
dable power of France. By an article of the treaty, Catherine, the 
fourth daughter of Ferdinand, then eight years old, was affianced to 
Arthur, Prince of Wales, who was born 1486. From the youth 
of the parties, the marriage was for some years delayed, and whea 
it took place (Nov. 14, 1501,) the union was not propitious, for 
Arthur sickened and died a few months after (April 2, 1502). 
The same motives which prescribed the alliance urged the conti- 
nuance of it; and Henry, now Prince of Wales, and 12 years of 
age, was affianced to his sister-in-law. To silence doubts that 
might arise as to the legality of a marriage contracted within the 
degrees prohibited, a dispensation was obtained from the Pope 
(1503), though in opposition to the opinion of many of the Cardi- 
nals." The reigning pontiff, (Julius the 2d) however, who in 
sagacity and address yielded to no contemporary prince, had his de- 
signs on Henry in the wars then begun in Italy, and made no great 
difficulty to grant it. (Herbert, p. 4. Acta Regia p. 332.) But 
whether from his own conviction or some other cause, an aversion 
from the match seems to have taken deep root in the mind of the 
King. From the Apomaxis of Moryson we learn, that Henry, 
falling into infirm health, and being further affected by the death 
of his Queen (1503), considered these visitations as a judgment 
from heaven, for having married his son to his brother’s widow. 


published at Rome in octavo, 1554, and licensed by the reigning pontiff, 
who forbade their being printed elsewhere—a prohibition, however, not 
attended to, for they were reprinted at Venice in the course of the same 
ycar, and with additions repeatedly afterwards. 

' Catherine in her speech to the Legate and Wolsey, said—her father 
obtained the dispensation “ after a long suit and great cest and charge.” 
(Hall, fol. 180.) 
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As his danger increased, he convened the prince and several of 
his nobles to attend him, to whom he imparted his scruples. The 
son renounced the contract, and a deed was prepared, expressing 
this determination. It was formally signed, sealed, and witnessed 
by those present. The material part of Moryson’s assertion is 
corroborated by the following circumstance. During the sitting of 
the legantine court (1529), a deed was produced, which in sub- 
stance agreed with that now described, and was apparently the 
same. Of its authenticity no doubt can be entertained ; for Bishop 
West, who was one of the witnesses, was present, and acknowledged 
his own signature ; and Warham, in his examination declared, that 
he believed such a protestation was made. 

Upon the demise of Henry (April 22, 1509), Ferdinand invested 
his ambassador with powers to renew the treaty of alliance made 
with the late King, and to demand the confirmation of the article 
relative to the marriage of his daughter with prince Henry, now 
King of England. The Spanish minister having presented his 
memorial, it was deliberated in council whether the King ought 
to confirm his marriage with Catherine? Opinions were divided. 
Those of two of the prelates present comprise the arguments on 
both sides. Warham boldly declared, that the union was against 
the laws of God, and therefore indispensable by human authority ; 
while Fox, Bishop of Winchester, insisted on the boundless power 
of the vicar of Christ; affirming, that no person on earth could 
limit, or even inquire into the papal authority. The arguments of 
the latter, the state of public affairs, and the King’s particular inte- 
rest, preponderated. Henry and Catherine were married June 3d, 
1509, and crowned the 23d of the same month. Whatever might 
be the private sentiments of the young King, or whatever scruples 
he might harbour in his bosom, they were concealed from the 
world. ‘The injunctions of his father, and the deed executed in 
compliance with them, were never urged in his extenuation, when 
the lawfulness of his marriage was publicly discussed. During 
that interval he never treated the queen with unkindness, but, on 
the contrary, with every mark of dignified and respectful attention. 
Several children were the issue of the union, all of whom died 
young, except Mary (born 1516), who afterwards succeeded to the 
crown of England. They lived constantly together till after the 
opening of the legantine court. 

This was the situation of the king’s family ; and from the impro- 
bability of further issue, Mary was created princess of Wales'—a 


* This fact, though generally asserted, will admit of doubt. Heylin, in 
his. “ Help to English History,” has this passage—‘ Edward the IId, who 
had been summoned by his father to the parliament by the name of Prince 
of Wales and Earl of Chester, summoned his eldest son (Edw, ILI.) by no 
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presumption that the repudiation of Catherine was not then in con- 
templation. 

Ferdinand died Jan. 1516, and was succeeded by his grandson 
Charles, the fifth of that name. The first public exception to the 
lawfulness of Henry’s marriage seems to have originated with 
Charles himself. By the 4th article of the treaty of Windsor, so 
denominated from having been signed there in 1522, (Charles 
being in England that year) it was stipulated that the Emperor 
should espouse the Princess Mary, when marriageable. Pending 
this treaty, the Scots (December, 1524) solicited Mary for the 
consort of their King, but Charles interposing, asserted a prior 
claim ;—(Herbert p. 63) a proof that he then considered this 
article in force, and that the objection of illegitimate birth, which 
he urged some years after, was not the real cause. 

The battle of Pavia (February 1525) was fatal to the French;' 
their King was taken prisoner; the politics of Europe were 
thereby changed, and Francis became the future ally of England. 

In March an embassy was sent from England to Spain,* in 
which the completion of the 4th article of the treaty of Windsor 
above-mentioned, was demanded; when Charles’ council raised 
gbjections to the incestuous birth of Mary (Hall 149)—excuses 
were made for preferring Isabella, the Infanta of Portugal, whom 
Charles espoused early in the following year; and our historians 
remark, that he could not be greatly scandalized by Henry’s 


other name than Earl of Chester and Flint. Edward III. first used the 
ceremony of creation by letters patent and investiture, which has since con- 
tinued ; and for want of which, Edward VI., Queen Mary, and Queen 
Elizabeth, however in their turns they may have been called Princes and 
Princesses of Wales, were not truly such. 

These which were so created, either by parliamentary writ or special char- 
ter, are these that follow——Among these, the first after 1504 was Henry 
Tuther, Dake of York, the second son of Henry VLI., afterwards King 
Henry VIII.; after him was Henry Frederick Stuart, eldest son of James 
the I.. monarch of Great Britain, 1610. (Wright's edition, 8vo. 1773.) 

' This reverse produced that league of which Henry, in vain, was 
solicited to be the protector; it was dignified by the name of Holy, 
because the Pope was at the head of it. Original correspondence relating 
to this confederacy and the previous steps to it, are to be found among 
the “ Lettere di Principi,” and comprise great part of the first and second 
volumes of that collection; those between Charles and Clement, in which 
they mutually develop their own characters, are very interesting. The 
Papal nuntii in England were, Ugo di Gambara, his prothonotary, and 
Giovanni Battista Sanga, one of his secretaries ; their commission is dated 
September 18th, 1526.—( Acta Regia, p. 382.) There are several letters 
addressed to them while they were in this country.—Jbid. 

* Sir Francis Pointz, Knight, also was, on the 10th of this month dele- 
gated to Spain, where Dr. Edward Lee, and Hierome, Bishop of Wor- 
cester, (lately come from Rome) were residents on the part of our King.— 
(Herbert, p. 83.) 
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divorce, since to evade a solemn engagement no longer his interest 
to observe, he married his own niece. 

On the Sth of May, 1527, Rome was captured by the Im- 
perialists, and the Pope imprisoned in the Castle of St. Angelo ;* 
and Charles himself, alarmed by a measure which struck the 
Christian world with horror, addressed the Princes of Europe, 
with the vain hope of exculpating himself in their opinion. On 
the 4th of July following, Wolsey, as ambassador to France,* 
crossed the channel with a splendid train. He was met at 
Amiens by Francis, who received him with marks of the highest 


* Charles had frequently expressed an inclination to transport the Pope 
into Spain ; but the fear of giving new offence to all Christendom, and filling 
his own subjects with horror, obliged him to forego that satisfaction. (Ro- 
bertson, Charles V. v. iii. p. 8.) That Charles conceived such a plan appears 
from an extract of a letter written by himself, dated August 3, 1527. 
(Lettere di Principi, T.i. p. 111.) The merit he assumed, of setting the 
Pope at liberty, while he was yet a prisoner, is expressed in the Appen- 
dix, No. 8. 

* Supposed to have been contrived by the Reforming party, to remove 
the Cardinal to a distance from the King. ‘“ My Lord bad with him such 
of the lordes and bishoppes, and other worthy ns as were not of the 
council or pure § (Cavendish, p. 380.) His principal attendants are 
detailed in Grove, (V. iv. p.131.) “ After the Kings delivery out of the 
Emperors bondage, and his sons received in hostage for the Empcrors 
and the King, oar sovereigne lordes security of all such demands aud re- 
quests as should be demanded of the French King, as well by the Emperor 
as our sovereigne lorde, the cardinall lamenting the French Kings cala- 
mity; and the Popes great adversity, who yet remained in the castle 
Angell, either as a prisoner or else for his defence against his enemies, 
travailed all that he could with the King and his council to take some 
order for the quietness of them bothe. At laste as ye have hearde here 
before, how divers of the great estates and lordes of the council with my 
Lady Anne lay but in await to espy a convenient time and occasion to 
take the cardinall in a brake, they thought it now a necessary time to 
cause him to take upon him the Kings commission to travell beyond the 
seas in this matter, and by his high wit to compass a perfect peace among 
these great princes and potentates. Their intent was none other, but, if 
they might, to get him from the King out of the realme ; then might they 
sufficiently adventure by the help of their chief mistress, to deprave him 
unto the kings highness, and so in his absence to bring him in displea- 
sure with the king, or at least to be of less estimation.” These intrigues, 
in which the Cardinal bore so large a part, did not redound to the glory 
of his country. Our merry neighbours even then had begun to make our 
diplomatic inferiority the subject of their sport and ridicule. William 
Tindall, in his Practice of Popish Prelates, referring to these events, tells 
us, “ The Frenchmen of late dayes made a play or disguising at Paris, in 
which the Emperor daunced with the Pope and the French King, and 
weried them, the King of England sitting on a hye bench, and looking on. 
And when it was asked why he daunced not, it was answered, that he 
sate there, but to pay the minstrels their wages only: as who should say, 
wee paid for all men’s dauncing.” (Tindall’s Works, p. 375. A.O. 1572. 
Cavendish’s Life of Wolsey and note. Eccles. Biography, V. i. p. 379.) 
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distinction. Among the articles to be discussed, were, a projected 
union between Francis, or his second son the Duke of Orleans, 
with the Princess Mary; and on the best means of restoring the 
Pope to liberty.". He also dispatched a messenger to Rome, with 
a consolatory letter to the Pope, which is inserted in the Appen- 
dix (No. 9.) 

The “ King’s question,” as it was called, was now becoming 
the a topic, and divided the Papal and Reforming party ; 
—(though it must be supposed that one of such great importance 
had been long privately discussed by all ranks of people) and to 
such a degree of intemperance were their feelings excited, that the 
interposition and remonstrances of the Sovereign occasionally be- 
came necessary to compose them. Henry, far from checking the 
investigation, undertook to study the case himself; yet, such was 
his self-possession, that while he condescended to invite the most 
able divines and canonists to engage in the discussion, he de- 


* Hall gives it as one of the objects of this embassy, that Henry should 
marry Margaret the Duchess of Alencon, at Calais, this summer: an error 
which has been adopted by successive historians (Rapin excepted) down 
to Hume and Henry. This lady had been for eight months married to 
Henry D’ Albert, the titular King of Navarre, (Du Tillet An. 1526) and is 
identified by Cavendish as his queen, in the regal train which met Wolsey 
at Amiens, in his present embassy. ‘This personage, the beloved sister of 
Francis, and grandmother of Henry IV. distinguished for her address and 
ability, and more estimable for the affection she bore her brother, was 
oe an authoress, and her poetry procured her the appellation of 
the Tenth Muse. Her works contain a strange mixture of piety and 
profaneness. She is now best remembered by the “ Heptameron,” a col- 
lection of tales which are much in the taste of Boccaccio, and are not defi- 
cient in the objectionable turn of that author. There is a spirited letter of 
her’s to Pope Adrian VI. in the “ Lettere di Principi,” T. ii. p.32. It is 
difficult to ascertain whether this historical error above alluded to owes its 
origin to Hall’s love of gossipry, or to the malice of Polydore Virgil, who 
never lost an yo ee. of vilifying the Cardinal, from whose justice or 
resentment he had been a year imprisoned. He falsely charges him with 
having been the first cause of estranging Henry’s affections from Catherine, 
and of proposing the Duchess of Alencon as her successor; at that time 
@tate et virtute quam florentissima, though her age might not insure the 
“genial bed” which Herbert, quoting from him, promises. Polydore Virgil 
farther asserts, that when the Cardinal made the proposal to the lady, she, 
from motives of humanity to Catherine, rejected it in these words:— 
“ noluerit quicquam audire de nuptiis, que nuptiz non possent conjungi 
sine miserabili Catherine casu atque adeo interitu.” (P. V. Opera, L. 27. 
p. 686. Basil. 1570.) She is thus pourtrayed- by Thuanus:—*“ Foemina 
omnibus ingenii et animi dotibus exculta: que tamen apud ecclesiasticos 
male andiebat ; quod fratris in Lutheranos,” &c. (I. 6. s. 8. p. 209. Lon- 
dini, 1733.) 

That Henry’s scruples were not infused into him either by Wolsey, or 
by Longland, Bishop of Lincoln, there is satisfactory proof. At the 
opening of the legantine court, the Cardinal makes this appeal to his 
sovereign :—“ Sir, I most humbly require your Highness to declare before 
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clared, that he was “ not much used to call in aid the judgment 


of other learned men.”*—Tunstall, Burnet’s Collections, V. i. 
No. 11. 


Unalterably bent on suing for the divorce, and conceiving the 
Pope alone competent to grant it, he, in a few weeks after the 
departure of Wolsey, dispatched Dr. Wm. Knight, secretary of 
state, to Rome, in hopes of obtaining this object of his solicitude. 


all this audience, whether I have bine the chiefe and first mover of this 
matter unto your Majesty, or no; for I am greatly suspected of all men 
herein.” “ My Lord Cardinall,” quoth the King, * 1 can well excuse you 
in this matter. Mary (quoth he) ye have bine rather against me in the 
attempting hereof, than a setter forth, or mover of the same. The speciall 
cause that moved me unto this matter was a certain scrupulosity that 
—_— my conscience upon certain wordes spoken at a time by the 

ishop of Bayon, the French ambassador, who had bine hither sent upon 
a debating of a marriage to be concluded betweene the Princesse our 
daughter the Lady Mary, and the Duke of Orleaunce, seconde son to the 
King of Fraunce. And upon the consultation and determination of the 
same, he desired respite to advertise the King his master thereof, whether 
our daughter Mary should be legitimate, in respect of this my marriage 
with this woman, being sometimes my brother’s wife. Which wordes once 
conceived in the secrete bottom of my conscience engendered such a 
scrupulous doubt that my conscience was incontinently accombered, 
yexed and disquieted ; whereby I thought myself to be in great danger of 
God's indignation. After 1 perceived my conscience so doubtfull, I moved 
it in confession to you, my Lord of Lincolne, then my ghostly father. 
And for as much as then you yourself were in some doubt, you moved me 
to ask counsell of all you my Lordes; whereupon I moved it to you my 
Lorde of Canterbury, first to have your licence—to put this matter in 
question.” (Cavendish, p. 128.) “ From these concurrent testimonies it 
should appear, that the charge which has been often urged against Wolsey, 
that it was through his intrigues that Longland first suggested his scruples 
to the King, is unfounded.”—( The Editor’s note on the oregoing quotation. ) 
The justificatory declaration of Henry is perhaps alluded to in the dying 
words of Wolsey, as expressed to Kingston: “ He is a prince of royall 
courage, and hath a princely harte; and rather than he will miss or want 
any parte of his will or pleasure, he will endanger the losse of one half of 
his realme. For I do assure you, I have often kneeled before him, the 
space sometimes of three houres to persuade him from his will and appe- 
tite: but I could never dissuade him therefrom.” (Cavendish’s Ecclesiast. 
Biography, V. i. p. 543.) 

* Collier, in his Ecclesiastical History, V. ii. p. 52. and Fiddes, in the 
Life of Wolsey, p. 444, assign very strong reasons against the possibility 
of Cranmer’s being the first to suggest the expedient of resorting to the 
universities for a solution of the grand question in the divorce. ‘The uni- 
versities, in fact, had been consulted on that point, before the date of his 
interview with the King at Waltham, (i.e. after the dissolving of the 
legantine court), and Wolsey, it seems, was the first adviser of that 
measure. It is worthy of remark, that the writer of the life of Bishop 
Fisher, (who calls himself Thos. Bailey, D.D.) affirms, that the article 
opened and maintained by Cranmer, at this meeting with the courtiers, 
was that of the King’s supremacy. P. 69, &c. edit. 3. (Wordsworth’s 
Ecclesiastical Biography, V. iii. p. 437.) : 
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He was commanded to have an interview with Wolsey, who was 
still in France, and to confer with him on the proper means of 
liberating the Pontiff. Though his journey was conducted as 
privately as possible, the vigilance of the Emperor was not to be 
eluded; he had discovered the intention of Henry, and when his 
secretary reached Rome, he found the Pope a prisoner’ in the 
eastle of St. Angelo, and so strictly guarded by Hernando de 
Alarson, the Spanish commandant, that an audience was not to 
be obtained, nor any intercourse allowed, but through the inter- 
vention of the Cardinal Pisani. Much time was of course lost by 
this secondary negociation. Wolsey marking the slow progress 
of the transaction, wrote (December 5, 1527) to Gregorio Casali, 
Henry’s agent at the Papal court, to join in solicitation with 
Knight, in urging the Pope to expedite the completion of the 
King’s request. His letter was expressed in strong though respect- 
ful terms; his Holiness was solicited to appoint commissioners 
and invest them with provisional authority for hearing, and deter- 
mining the cause in England;—to grant, on certain conditions, a 
dispensation for the King to take another wife,* with a solicitation 
not to revoke these acts. Four days after the departure of 
Wolsey’s messenger from England, the Pope recovered his liberty, 
and retired or escaped to Orvieto.} On the arrival of these dis- 


* The memorable sack of Rome by the troops of Charles V. which 
Gibbon (c. 31. p. 323.) affirms to have been “ more destructive than the 
ravages of the Barbarians, whom Alaric had led from the banks of the 
Danube,” is admirably described by Robertson. (Charles V. vol. ii. 
p- 283.) “ But the account which most truly deserves the name of authen- 
tic and original, is a little book intitled, ‘“‘ Il Sacco di Roma,” composed 
within less than a month after the assault, by Lodovico the brother 
(nephew ) of the historian Francesco Guicciardini.”—(Gibbon ibid.) The 
description of this awful calamity is also left us by Francesco Berni, who 
was in the city, and robbed of his property. (Mazzuchelli gli scrittori 
d'Italia.) (Appendix 16.) 

* Royal divorces were, in that age, not uncommon; and when both 
parties were agreed, or one compelled to assent, were obtained from the 
Pope without much difficulty. In 1490, Beatrice of Naples and Queen 
Dowager of Hungary, had been married to Ladislaus, son of Casimir, King 
of Poland, and who by virtue of that union became King of Hungary ; this 
marriage ten years afterwards was dissolved by Alexander VI. Lewis XII. 
of France, when Duke of Orleans, had married to Jean of France, sister 
to his predecessor Charles VIII. was divorced, after being ten years joined 
in wedlock. Pope Clement VIII. dissolved the marriage of Henry IV. 
with Margaret of Valois. 

3 “The progress of the Confederates made it now necessary either to 
set the Pope at liberty, or to remove him to some place of confinement 
more secure than the Castle of St. Angelo. Many considerations induced 
Charles to prefer the former, particularly his want of the money reqaisite 
as well for recruiting his army, as for paying off the vast arrears due to it. 
No resource therefore remained but setting his Holiness at liberty ; pre- 
viously, however, extorting from him, by way of ransom, a sum sufficient 
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patches, Knight and Casali were admitted to his presence. They 
were graciously received, and their suit attended to with com- 
placency; though in all that related to the dispatch of business, 
they were referred to the Cardinal of Santiquattro, When they 
retired, the latter expatiated on the precarious and hazardous 
ground on which his Holiness stood with respect to the Emperor, 
and with what circumspection he was under the necessity of 

ceeding, so long as his forces continued in Italy, and that he had 
already enjoined his Holiness not to allow the process to be car- 
ried on by any judge within the King’s dominions. (Herbert, 
p. 100.) That gratitude induced him to comply with the desire of 
Henry, though he could not pass the commission in the words 
dictated by Wolsey, without omissions and alterations, That as to 
his own person, be must consider himself in captivity while the 
Germans and Spaniards continued in Italy. Yet would he rather 
expose himself to ruin, than incur the censure of ingratitude from 
his Majesty, whom he, with sighs and tears, implored not to ex- 
pose him to ruin unnecessarily, by entering upon the trial imme- 
diately. ‘That the only prospect of saving him, would be for the 
French commander, Monsieur Lautrec, then at Bologna, to realize 
his professions of marching his forces to the south of Italy; a 
measure which would justify the pretence of his being constrained 
by the English ambassadors to grant the commission, which should 
bear a date after the approach of the general. A commission, 
though greatly altered from the one sent out by Wolsey, was then 
delivered, and Knight finding it contained the best conditions he was 
likely to procure, immediately departed with it for England... On 


for discharging what was due to his troops, without which it was vain to 
mention their leaving Rome.” (Robertson, V, iii. p. 85.) 

““Intempesta nocte evasit, nihil prohibentibus porte custodibus, cum 
petasetus et penulatus, subductaque et velata barba, se dispensatoris mi- 
nistrum ignobili eo habitu mentiretur.” (Paul. Jov. A. 1528.) See the 
Emperor’s letter, Appendix No. 

* Knight being prevented by indisposition from travelling with the re- 
quisite expedition, the dispatc es were forwarded by Gambara, who con- 
tinned in England some time. In the “ Lettere di Principi” (T. i. p. 111.) 
there is one from Giovanni Batista Sanga, addressed to him with the title 
of Prothonotary and Nuntio of Pope Clement VII. in England ; it is dated 
February Oth, 1528. He was again delegated hither by his Holiness in 
January, 1529. He was afterwards created a Cardinal by Paul IV. The 
Gambara family were noble Brescians, were eminent for the love of letters 
and the patronage of learned men. Count Gianfrancesco, the eldest 
brother of. the Nuntio, long entertained Nizolius in his family; during 
which interval, he composed his “ Thesaurus Ciceronianus,” and in the de- 
dication of that work thus gratefully acknowledges his benevolence: “ Tu 
enim primum hospitio me accepisti, jam tertium et decimum annum ho- 
nestissime utor ; tu tenuitatem meam liberalitate tua semper sustentasti, tu lite- 
ras et studia mea numquam fovere et exercitare destituisti ; tu me omnibus rebus 
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examination, however, it was found too defective and fallacious to 
proceed upon, Expedients were suggested by the Pope ;—“ by vir- 
tue of the commission already obtained, or by the legantine powers 
invested in the Cardinalof York, he should proceed in the business, 
and if the King found the matter clear in his own conscience, he 
should without more noise proceed to judgment, and take another 
wife, and then apply for a Legate to confirm it.” (Burnet, b. 2. 
coll. 6.) Thus, whatever difficulty might occur, his Majesty 
must depend on the Pope to extricate him from it. These plans 
being rejected, Stephen Gardiner, afterwards Bishop of Winches- 
ter, and Edward Fox, the King’s almoner, two of the most learned 
men in England, were now delegated to Rome on this important 
occasion.” ‘They left England on the 10th of February, 1528, and 
as they passed through France, readily obtained a promise from 
Francis, to co-operate with his Holiness in promoting the wishes 
of their master: they arrived on the 20th of March, at Orvieto, 
where the Pope still continued. The dispatches they bore, were 
addressed to Gregorio Casali and his brother Giovanni, the Pro- 
thonotary; and were dictated in terms the most explicit; they 
were respectful, but decided. By these the Pope was warned of 
the consequence of non-compliance with the King’s wishes. In 
the execution of their trust, the two ambassadors were indefatigably 
urgent. Their importunities, aided perhaps by the successful 
poate of the French arms, and those of their confederates in 

taly, bad their weight. In April, his Holiness, in the consistorial 
court, declared Lorenzo Campeggio legate, who, associated with 
the Cardinal of York, should try the King’s cause in England, 
Fox returned immediately after this arrangement, and landed at 
Sandwich on the 2nd of May. The commission, however, was 
not made out till June 6th, nor was Campeggio dispatched from 
Rome till July 13th, The French commander, lan, had 
marched his forces from Bologna January 9th, and on the 10th of 
February reached the confines of the kingdom of Naples. He 
made himself master of Abruzzo and part of Apulia. On the 
17th of February the Prince of Orange compelled the Imperialists 
to evacuate Rome, after a possession of ten months. Yet did his 
half-wasted and debilitated forces retreat to Naples in safety. 
Towards the end of April, Lautrec was encamped before that 
metropolis. ‘The result of the campaign was calamitous; during 
the sultry months great part of his troops became the victims of a 


assidue, prout facultates tue tulerunt, et auxisti, et ornasti. Quid multa? 
Nisi tu fuisses, ego plane nihil essem.” } 

4“ The moe al England and Rome were taken up by couriers 
passing to and fro; each day gave birth to some new project; and mea- 
sures were no sooner taken than changed.” (Philips’s Life of C. Pole, V.i- 
p. 45.) 
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raging pestilence, and the commander himself, exhausted by dis- 
appuintment and distress, died on the 5th of August. The in- 
fluence of the Emperor again preponderated in Italy. Negotia- 
tions*were opened between Charles and the Pope, which finally 
terminated in a separate peace. 

Campeggio was now on his journey to England, and the trepi- 
dation of Clement, lest he should proceed to judgment on the 
divorce, increased as he approached his destination. No less than 
four cautionary letters were dispatched after him before he reached 
Paris; the last of these is dated September the 28th, and is the 
first of that number presented to the reader. (Appendix No. 1.) 
The legate, though he left Rome in July, as above-mentioned, did 
not land in England till the 9th of October.'| Henry, not satisfied 
with the powers with which he was invested, dispatched Sir Francis 
Brian and Peter Vannes, his Latin secretary,in December, to Rome, 
where they arrived early in January (1529). Dr. Gardiner was or- 
dered to follow ; and having completed his expedition on the 19th 
of March, obtained an audience with his Holiness. It is both 
useless and unavailing to trace the progress of a fruitless negocia- 
tion. Gardiner and Brian were ordered home ; and such was the 
respect the King entertained for the talents of the former, that he 
deferred entering on the process till his return. (Wolsey’s Letter 
to Gardiner.— Burnet’s Collections, No. 28. vol. i.) Dr. Bennet 
was sent out to Rome in May, who, with Gregorio Casali and 
Pietro Vannes, were there stationed as agents of the King. The 
legantine court was not opened till late in that month, and the 
business of it was protracted till the 23d of July. On that day 
** there was a great appearance, and sentence was generally ex- 
pected; but the audience were greatly disappointed ; for, instead 
of coming to a decision, Campeggio adjourned the court to the Ist 
of October. To give this unlooked-for turn a colour, he asserted 
that they sat there as a part of the consistory of Rome ; and there- 
fore must be governed by the rules it prescribed ; now at Rome 
he solemnly declared there was a vacation (“the Feria vindemia- 
rum”) from that time to October.* (Herbert, p. 118. Collier 


*-“Not before the beginning of October (1518), Campejus coming 
through France, and being conducted thence into England, by John Clark, 
Bishop of Bath, our King’s ambassador there, came to London.” (Herbert. 
Kennet’s Lives, V. ii. 103.) 

2 “ And here we may observe that the Pope had concluded a treaty with 
the Emperor three weeks before this last adjournment.” ‘This was that of 
Barcelona, which was there signed on the 29th of June, (Muratori A. 1529.) 
“From whence it is not unreasonable to infer, that the latter formalities 
and proceedings of Campeggio, in the divorce, were only an amusement. 
And thus the Pope, by straining his credit, and being governed too much 
by secular views, lost England, and sacrificed the interests of his see to the 
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E. H. Vol. ii. p. 36.)—a month in which we date the return of 
Campeggio and the fall of Wolsey. 

It may now be proper to introduce the personage to whom 
these letters were addressed. : 

Anna was the daughter of Sir Thomas Boleyn‘ and Elizabeth 
his wife, whose father was Thomas Howard, Earl of Surry, after- 
wards Duke of Norfolk. He was at the head of the reforming 
party, and one of the decided enemies of Cardinal Wolsey. Sir 
Thomas Boleyn was honorably employed at home, and in -re- 
peated embassies abroad. Henry appointed him first treasurer of 
his household, created him Knight of the Garter, and afterwards 
Viscount Rochford. He was subsequently Earl of Ormond. 
Anna, at the age of 7, (1507) went into France with the Princess 
Mary, sister to Henry, then affianced to Lewis the XI[th, and to 
whom she was married at Abbeville, Oct. 9th, 1514. The French 
King, aged and infirm, did not long survive the solemnisation of 
his nuptials, for be died the Ist of January following. ‘The 
Queen-dowager, in the beginning of the year 1516, espoused 
Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, and returned to her native 
country. Anna did not accompany her, but remained at Paris 
under the protection of Claude, eldest daughter of Lewis XII. 
by Anne of Brittany, Queen of Francis the First, with whom she 
continued till the decease of her mistress, which happened in 1524. 
She afterwards lived with Margaret Duchess of Alengon. This 
lady favored the Protestant religion, then springing up in France; 
and from her, it is probable, Anna imbibed principles similar to 
those entertained by her father. In December 1526, her : pa- 
troness was married to Henry d’Albret, the titular King of Na- 


grandeur of his family”—(the Medici). (Burnet, Ref. P. i. p. 76.—Collier, 
£. H. P. ii. p. 37.) 

“ Till this adjournment the King and Queen had constantly lived to- 
gether; ‘then the King commanded the Queen to be removed out of the 
courte, and sent to another place; and his Highness rode in-his progress 
with Mrs. Anne Bullen in his company, all that season.’ (Cavendish, 
p. 438.) The King was not finally separated from Catherine till the 14th 
of July, 1531. She was then at Greenwich: continuing inflexible, her 
departure thence was ordered, and the choice was given her to retire either 
to the manor of Oking, or Estamsteed, or the manor of Bisham.” (Herbert, 
p. 154.) Her principal residence was Kimbolton, where she died, January 
the 8th, in her 50th year. ; 

' Sir Thomas Boleyn, at the time these letters were written, inhabited 
Hever Castle in Kent, which was—“ purchased by Geofroy, great grand- 
father to Queen Afin, whose father Thomas finished the castle,- was. 
created Earl of Wilts and Ormond, and has a monument here with his 
figure in brass, in the robes .of the garter, on a black marble tomb. -On 
her execution Henry VIII. gave the castle to Ann of Cleves, on whose 
death Mary gave it to the Waldgraves. It now belongs to Sir Timothy 
Waldo, and is pretty intire.” (Gough's Camden, vol. i, p, 233.) 
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varre; and her final return to England, from circumstances which 
follow, must have taken place a few months afterwards.—“ Bei 

again with her father, he made such meanes, that she was admitted 
ene of Queen Katharines women; among whom, for her excellent 
gestare and behaviour, she did excel all-other; in so much that 
the King began to grow evamoured with her; which was not 
known to any person, ne scantly to her own person.” “ Nowe 
was at that time the Lorde Piercie, sonne and heire of the Earle 
ef Northumbeslande, attending upon my Lord Cardinall, and was 
his servaunte; and it chaunced the said. Lord Cardinall at any 
time to repaire unto the eourte, the Lorde Piercie would resorte 
then for his pastime into Queen Katherines chamber, and there 
would he fall in dalliance among the maides, being at the last more 
conversante with Mrs. Anne ine, than any other, so that 
there grewe such a secrette love betweene them, that at length 
they were insured together, intending to marrye. ‘The which thin 

when it came to the King’s knowledge, he was therewith mightily 
offended. Wherefore he could no longer hide his secret affection, 
but he revealed his whole displeasure and secrets to the Cardinall 
in that behalf; and willed him to infringe the assurance made then 
between the said Lord Piercie and Mrs. Anne Bulleine.” (Ca- 
vendish, p. 364.)" oa he ale 

.. Wolsey was not negligent in this commission, nor deficient in 
contemptuous feeling towards the lady ; for, ‘« being in his gallery, 
he called the said Lord Piercie unto his presence, and before us 
his servauntes then attending upon him, said unto him thus. | 
marvaile not a little, quoth he, of thy folly, that thou wouldest thus 
entangle and ensure thyselfe with a foolish girl yonder in the 
courte, Anne Bullein. Doest thou not consider the estate that 


* The anonymous and sensible writer of “ Who wrote Cavendish's Life 
of Wolsey ?”—(R. and A. Taylor, 4to. p. 56. 1814.) has satisfactorily re- 
that particularly interesting performance to its real author. It 
appears, ‘not te have been produced by the Cavendish who was 
the of the house of Devonshire,” (p. 30.) nor was the foundation 
of present grandeur of that house laid, as is commonly understood, in 
attendance as gentleman usher upon Cardinal Wolsey, p.54; but by a 
George Cavendish, (1500—1562) who was of a gentleman’s family of Glems- 
ford in Suffolk (p.39—45). Notices of these Cavendishes are to be foand 


In this biographer and faithful servant of Wolsey, his master enjoyed a 

, rarely the lot of 9 fallen minister ;—a firm attachment in every 

of his misfortunes, from the loss of Henry’s favour to his last mo- 
ments, when he uttered that awful and well-known instructive lesson, 
which he has so pathetically recorded. Nor should it be forgotten that, 
either from esteem for his virtues, or affection to the memory of his late fa- 
vorite, Henry gave Cavendish singalar intimations of his grace and favor. 
ene eee te at his family-and service, and. employed him in several. 


H 
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‘God hath called thee into this worlde ? For after thy fathers death 
thou urt most like to inherit and enjoye one of the noblest earle- 
domes of this region.” * (Ibid.) Having dismissed Piercie, the 


' Perey, aided by Sir Walter Walsh, in the yeat 1520 arrested thé Car- 
dinal in his palace at Cawood. (Cavendish, p.510.) The Jast of this 
house, who had borne the title of Earl of Northumberland, was that ardent 
and favoured suitor of Anne Boleyn, who was compelled hy bis father to 
renounce his pretensions to her hand, in deference to the wishes of a:royal 

- ‘competitor. 

The disappointment and the injury impressed themselves in indclible 
characters on the heart of Percy: in common with the object. of bis at- 
tachment, he retained against Wolsey, whom he believed to have been ac- 
tively instrumental in fostering the King’s passion, a deep. resentment, 
which is said to have rendered peculiarly acceptable to him the duty af- 
terwards imposed upon him, df arresting that celebrated minister, in order 
to his being bronght to trial. For the lady, to whom a barbarous exertion 
of parental authority had compelled him to give his hand, while his whole 
heart was devoted to another, he also conceived an aversion rather to be 
lamented than wondered at. Unfortunately she brought him no living 
offspring ; and after a few years he separated himself from her, to indulge 
his melancholy alone and without molestation. In this manner he spon 

-outa suffering existence, oppressed with sickness of mind and body, dis- 
engaged from public life, and neglectful of his own embarrassed affairs, 
till the fatal catastrophe of his brother, brought to the scaffold in 1537 for 
his share in the Popish rebellion under Aske. By this event, and by the 
attainder of Sir Thomas Percy’s children which followed, the Earl saw 
himself deprived of the only consolation which remained to him,—that of 
transmitting to the posterity of a brother whom he loved, the titles and.es- 
tates derived to him through a long and splendid ancestry. As a last re- 
source, he bequeathed all his land to the King, in the hope, which was not 
finally frastrated, that a retarn of royal favour might one day restore them 
to the representatives of the Percies. 

This done, he yielded his weary spirit on the last day of the same month 
which had seen the fatal cntastraphe of his misguided brother. (Aikin’s 
Memoirs of Elizabeth, vol. i. p. 118. from the Peerage, by Sir E. Brydges ; 
Article, Duke of Northamberland.) 

Though little ceremony, and probably as little time, was used in pateh- 
ing up these nuptials; as might be expected, they were most unhappy. 
So we are told, on the authority of the Earl's own letters, in the.very la- 
bored account of the Percy family given in the edition of Collins’ Peer- 
age, 1779; perhaps the best picce of family history in our language. 
* Henry, the unthrifty Earl of Northamberland, died at Hackney inthe 
prime of life, about ten or twelve years after he had consented to this mar- 
riage. Of this term but a very small part was spentin company of hisdady. 
He lived long cnough, however, not only to witness the destraction of ail 
his own happiness, but the sad termination of Anne Boleyn's tife. In the 
admirable account of the VPercy family, referred to above, po mention is 

‘made of the lady who on these terms consented te become'the Countess 
of Northumberland, in her long widowhood. She sequestered herself 
from the world at Wermlill, on the banks of the Derbyshire W ye, amidst 
some.of the sublimest scenery of the Peak. ‘Fhis interesting tact is» col- 
lected from one of ber letters to Lady Cavendish in the Wilson collection. 
It exhibits the recluse in an amiable charaeter. She is pleading the cause 
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Cardinal sent for his father, the attachment was broken off, and 
the son married to a daughter of the Earle of Shrewsbury— 
« wherewith Mrs. Anne Bullein was greatly offended, promising, 
if ever it lay in her power, she would work much dinphooouts to 
the Cardinal ; as after she did in deede,” (Ibid.) We are not in- 
formed of the precise date of this transaction ; but it occurred not 
later than 1527, as the old Earl of Northumberland died in that 
year. It happened before the Cardinal was sent out of the way 
on his embassy to France, (as before mentioned ») and there is a 
circumstance in the 4th letter also which will fix it in that year :— 
*« As my Lord Piercie was commanded to avoide her company, so 
she was discharged of the courte, and sent home to her father for 
a season ; whereat she smoked, for all this while she knew nothing 
of the King’ s intended purpose.” '— '— After these, my Lord Percie’s 


of a poor neighbour, whose cattle had been impounded by one of Lady Ca- 
vendish’s agents. Wormbill is about eighteen miles from Sheffield, where 
Lady Northumberland’s father, brother, and nephew, successively Earls of 
Shrewsbury, spent the greatest part of their lives. She died in 1572; and 
on the 17th of May her mortal remains were deposited in the vault made 
by her father in Sheffield church, where sleep so many noble personages, 
some of them in monumental honours. (‘Who wrote Cavendish’s Life of 
Wolsey ? p.28.) The Earl of Northumberland’s letter denying his con- 
tract with Anna Boleyn, is given in the Appendix (No. Ii.) From Mr. 
Nelson's “ History and Antiquities of the parish of Islington” we learn, that 
the ancient mansion belonging to the Earl of Northumberland was in.ex- 
istence till within a few years, when, being in a tottering condition, it was 
taken down. This mansion was situated at the north-west corner of New- 
ington Green : it was in form quadrangular, composed chiefly of wood and 
plaister, having a square court in the center, and communication to the 
various apartments all round by means of small doors opening from one 
room to another. 

[The letter (Appendix, No. II.) to which this note refers, is dated from 
Newington Green, proving this mansion to have then been the residence 
of Percy. ] 

When it became the property of Henry VIIL., that monarch is said 
to have passed a portion of bis time in that agreeable retreat, and his re- 
sorting to this place still traditionally exists—a pleasant path, which winds 
from the south-east corner of the green to the turnpike-road, by Balls’ 
Pond, having been immemorially called “ King Harry’s Walk.” 


* Anna Bullein’s engagement with Piercy was forbidden upon the strength 
of an old prerogative, both then and long exercised by the kings of 
England, in not permitting any of the nobility to contract marriages, and 
make alliances with one another, but by their consent. (Heylin’s Refor- 
mation, P. 2. p. 86.) 

The evenifal lite of this Lady has engaged the pens of the poet, the 
novelist, and the dramatist. Quadrio mentions a history—‘ d’Anne 
Boulen, Reine d’Angieterre, en Vers,” existing in the library of St. Germain 
de Prés. (Storia e Ragione d'ogni Poesia, T. 6.p. 108.) The editor bas in 
his possession a copy of a Ms. from the Vatican library, being a detail of 
the loves of Anna eyn and Percie, stated to have been related before 
Queen Elizabeth. It is in Italian, and apparently translated from a French 
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troublesome matters brought unto a good stay, and all things done 
that before were devised, Mistress Anne Bulleine was revoked 
unto the court, whereat she florished after in great estimation and 
favour; having alwaies a privy grudge against my Lord Cardinall, 
for breaking off the contract made betweene my Lord Piercy and 
her, supposing that it had bin his devised will, and no other, nor 
yet knowing the King’s secret mind thoroughly, who had a great 
affection unto her, more than she knewe. But after she knewe 
the King’s pleasure, and the bottom of his secret stomache, then 
she began to looke very haughty and stoute, lacking no manuer of 
jewells or rich apparel that might be gotten for money. It was 
therefore judged by and bye through the court of every man, that 
she being in such favour, might worke masteries with the King, 
and obteme any sute of him for her friend. 

** All this while, she being in this estimation in all places, it is 
no doubt but good Queen Katherine, having this gentlewoman 
dayly attending upon her, both hearde by reporte, and sawe with 
her eyes, how it framed against her good Ladyshippe: although she 
shewed neither unto Mistress Anne Bulleine, ne unto the King, 
any kinde or sparke of grudge or displeasure ; but accepted all 
things in goode parte, and with wisdome and great pacience dis- 
simuled the same, having Mistress Anne in more estimation for 
the King’s sake, than she was with her before, declaring herself to 
be a very perfect Grisell, as her patient actes shall hereafter more 
evidently to all men be declared.” (Cavendish, p. 368.) 


original. It is in the strain of the love tales which abounded in the reign 
of Louis XIV.; possesses no merit, and only proves the popularity of 
the story. (Ex codice Chartac. in 4to. Biblioth. Vatic. Capponian. Ne. 
188. Iucipit:—“ Ancor che il Duca di Alansone ...”’) 
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LETTER I. 


[Anna Boleyn was at court early in May. “ For there is a letter, late in the Earl of 
Oxford’s ibrary, from Fox to Gardiner, at Rome, dateth May 4th, 1528—-where he 
writes of his landing at Sandwich two days before—his coming that night to 
Greenwich, where the King lay—his having been commanded to go to Mrs. Anne’s 
chamber in the Tilt-yard '—and declaring to her their expedition in the King’s cause, 
and their hastening the arrival of the legate, &c.” (Introduction to these letters in the 
Harleian miscellany.) This’arrival corresponds with Fox’s departure from Rome, which 
would doubtless take place on the immediate appointment of the legate, which was on 
the 12th of April: she left the court soon after his return, and this letter was written 
soon after het departure. Her retreat was, I conceive, Hever Castle in Kent, the 
residence of her father. In this letter, which is dictated in a strain of delicacy and 
affection, the King regrets the necessity of a separation, which is only supportable 
by a confidence in her indissoluble affection for him. In this disposition of mind, it 
is not probable he should be long without seeing the object of his attachment, who 
was ouly afew miles from bim.] 


(We meflxs: St anypeprney st ImoyeHs 


[Ma mestres et amye} moyet mon ceur] s’en remestet en vos 
mains vous suppliant les avoyre pur recomander a vore bone grace 
et que par absens vore affection ne leur soit diminué | car pur aug- 
menter leure peine ce seroit grand Pitié car Pabsence leure fait 
assés et plus que J’aimes je eusse pense | en nos faisant remé- 
tevoir ung point de astronomie qui est telle | tant plus loing que 
les Juors sont tant plus eloigné est le Soielle | et nonobstant plus 
farvent| aisi fait il de ndére Amoure. per absence nous sutous 
elonies et neunmains elle garde sa farveure 0 moins de nore 
Choste | Aiant ca espoire la paraylle du vore vous assurant que 
de ma part l’anuye del’absence deia m’est trope grande | Et quant je 
pense a l’augmentetion de ib selluy que par force faute que je 
suffre| il met presque intollerable si nestoit le ferme espoire que 
Jay de Vre indissoluble affection vers moi| et pur le vous re- 
mentevoire alcune fois cela et voiant que personellement ni puis 
estre en vre presens| chose le plus app tiante a cella qui m’est 
possible au present je vous envoye | c’est a dire ma picture myse 
enbrasseletts a toute la Device que deia saves me souhaitant en 
Jeure plase quant II] vous pleroit | c’est de la main de 





* The Tilt-yard of Greenwich Palace is mentioned by Cavendish (p. 413-) In de- 
scribing the festivities provided fur the French Ambassador and suite, he says,‘ Then 
was the banquetting chamber in the tilt yard at Greenwiche furnished for the en- 
tertainment of these strangers, &c” 
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LETTER Il. 


[Between the first and segond Letter an interview had apparently taken place, and the 
Lady in consequence had consented to return to court : bat he now upbraids her with 
having changed her mind, declining to re-appear either without ber mother, or in any 
other manner. The bearer of this missive must have been a person of condition, as 
she is referred to him for confidential information relative to the writer.] 


A Ma Mestres 


Roe & atk lomble 


{Pur ce qu’il me semble] le Tems estre bien longe depuis avoire 
euye de vre bon Santé et de vous| Le grande affection que fay 
vers vous ma persuade de vous envoyere ce porteure pur estre 
meulx assertene de vore Sante et Voloire| et pur ce que depuis 
mon partement de avéc vous on m’a averty que l’opinion en 
quoy Je vous laissoye est de tout asture chayngé et que mo 
voulies venire en Court ni avec Madame vore mere ni aultrement 
ausi| Laquel report estant vrayi je ne saroy asses emarvelliere veu 
que depuis je massure de vous u’avoire james faite faute | et il me 
semble bien petite retribution pur le grande Amour que je vous 
port de me eloiniere et la Parrole et la Personage de la Fam du 
monde que plus j’estime| et si vous me aimes de si bon affection 
comme jespere je suis sure que la eloigti ment de nos deux par- 
sd'nes vous seroyt ung peu ennuieuse toutefois qu’il napparti 
pas tant ala Mestres come au Surviteur panser bien ma Mestres 
que l’absens de vous fort me grefe esperant qu’il ne pas vore vO-~ 
lonté que ainsi ce soit | mais si je entendoy pur Verité que volon- 
terement vous la desiries je non puis mais fere si non plaindre 
ma mauvais Fortune en relatant peu a peu ma grande folie| 
€t ainsi a faulte de Tems fay fin de ma rude Lettre suppliant 
de doner foy a ce porteur en ce quil vous dira de ma Part | scryt 
de la main du tout vore sourvteure | 


[Signed as before.] 
LETTER III. 


Crvcals that hia chonid hare bata placed six the Oth, where the render wil ad some 
observations upon it.} 
L’ennuye que j'avoye du dubte de vore Santé me trobla et 
rra peucup et neulz estre gers quicte sans avoire sue la Cer- 
elynte mais puisque nancors navez rien sentu jespere et me tens 


pur assure que ill se passera de vous come jespere quil est de nous 
car nous etant a Walthan deux Vushyres deux verles de Chambre, 
Vere frere master Jesonere ont tombe malade et sont atsture de 
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tout sains et depuis nous nous sumes.reboutes en nore mesons 
de Hondson la ou nous nous somes bien troves sans occune malade 
pour steure dieu soyt loué et je pense que si vous vous voles re- 
tirez du lieu du Surye coe nous fimes vous le passeres sans 
dangrez et aussi ung os chose vous peut comforter car a la Verité 
come il desit peu ou nulles fame ont ste malady e que encore plus 
est nul de wre Cort et peu aillieurs en meurit parquoi je vous 
supply ma entiere aimee de non avoire point de peure ni de nore 
absens vous trope ennyere Car ou que je soy vore suis et nonob- 
state il faut accune fois a telles fortunes obayere Car qui co tre for- 
tune veult luter en telle endroit en est bien sovent tant ow eloiné 
parquoy reco forte vous et soyes hardy, et vidiez le mall tant que 
vous pourres, Et jespere bientote de vous faire chanter le renvoye | 
nn plus pour asteur de faute de Temps sinonque je vous souhait 
entre mes bras pour vous oster ung peu de vous deresonable pan- 
ses. Ecrispte de la main de celluy qui est | et toujours sera vore | 
immuable 


[Signed as before. | 


[To be continued. | 
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Tue following Tract was written the first few days after 
the arrival of the decision of the Congress of Verona, which 
suddenly roused the feelings and excited the indignation of every 
man in this country, while reading the revolting document, by 
his fire-side. 

The principles and pretensions of the Continental Sovereigns, 
and the mode by which they gave discretionary power to the 
Ultra Ministers of France to draw on the resources of their do- 
minions for means of desolating the territory of our faithful allies, 
were alike calculated to excite a spirit capable of deranging their 
projects.—Following accounts, however, allayed the agitation, by 
the hope that all hostile views were laid aside ; and these sheets 
were thrown by, as no longer required for any useful purpose. 

But as it now appears that a plan is on the carpet, for suspend- 
ing intercourse with Spaig, and thus declaring her beyond the pale 
of public law, it may not be unadvisable to call the attention of 
the British public to the consideration of the question altogether, 
and to direct their reflections to a few leading points, from whence 
they may pursue more lengthened trains of thought than newspa- 
pers have space to give expression to.—There is but one check to 
a coalition of the Sovereigns of the Holy Alliance against whatever 
may excite their animadversion—and that is, the public opinion of 
Great Britain ; against which, when well awakened, neither Kings 
nor Ministers can long pursue an aggressive system. 

But it must not be forgotten, that that opinion owes its weight 
to the steadiness and consistency of its movements : were it to be 
readily excited, it would quickly re-act and lose its efficacy. There 
is no intention of — inflaming the public against those 
Powers in alliance with this country; it is only intended to call 
their minds with earnestness to a subject of paramount importance, 
which affects the honor, independence, and ity, the security 
of their most valued allies, and the tranquillity of Europe both now 
and for the future. 

The views of Government and of the Opposition are united on 
this question, and the public voice is only wanting to give the 
remonstrances of our Ambassadors their proper weight in those 
quarters where they appear to have been hitherto disregarded. 


January \, 1828. 
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Purtir HL. of Spain possessed the kingdoms of Spain and Por- 
tugal, the whole dominions of the house of Burgundy, the Milanese,. 
the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, the whole of the new world 
then discovered, the settlements on the coast of Africa and in India 
established by the Portuguese, the islands in the Mediterranean 
and in the Atlantic. His army, by its discipline and steadiness, 
aquired a distinction under the name of the Spanish Infantry, which 
still is dwelt on in every estimate of the military capabilities of 
Spain ; his generals were worthy of a comparison with the most 
distinguished Captains of the present age ; and the regular supply 
of gold and silver from his American dominions at a time when 
other nations had little means of procuring them, bestowed a 
powerof conducting distant operations and combined military move- 
ments, not possessed by any other State. Athome he ruled with an . 
er ited and unquestioned ; his foreign relations were 
undi by the pretensions of any rival potentate; the charac- 
ter of a tyrant bestowed by Nature, rendered available for the 
subjection of others, all the means of tyranny at his disposal; and 
to sum up all, he carried the cross on his banner, and declared 
himself the Champion of the Catholic Church. 

Whatever the material weapons of man could effect against the 
progress of an opinion, would have been effected by P. I. k 
is well known how long he combated his revolted subjects of the 
Netherlands with all his means, and how baffled all his efforts 
were for their reduction. Nevertheless, his father was enabled 
to suppress an extended and organized rebellion in the heart of 
Spain, while he was surrounded with difficulties, and in a remote 
country. 
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In entering on the consideration of the present subject, it 
will be particularly useful to reflect upon the two historical facts 
just mentioned, the victory ultimately gained by the insurgents of 
the Netherlands, in spite of every didfculty, and the suppression 
of the Holy Junta in Spain, about the same period. To a con- 
temporary politician it might have appeared that the one must 
fail, and the other might succeed, because he could not have per- 
ceived the essential difference of the causes of those move- 
ments. But historical experience enables us to know that political 
convulsions which owe their origin to conflicting interests, may be 
subdued by arms, however formidable in their aspect: for parties 
fight each other, each rests secure in the affections of his followers, 
as they are only maintaining their own cause; it is a simple ques- 
tion of force. But in the contest between brute strength and 
mental energy, in which it is attempted to restrain the mind of 
man, after it has fully recognised its objects and its powers, an 
estimate according to the rules of war and politics is as fallacious 
as it would be to compare the elephant and his rider by their 
weight. In such a war it is impossible to calculate the effect of 
armed multitudes, because there is perpetual danger that the 
individual will which ultimately guides them, will escape con- 
trol. 

In reviewing the different opinions which have agitated the 
public at different periods, with this distinction constantly present 
to the mind, we shall be enabled to account for the various success 
which has attended the propagators and maintainers of them. 
Some florished for an age, and perished of themselves ; others, by 
the aid of influence and power, were kept alive for periods long 
or short, and died by general neglect when such ee no longer 
was afforded ;—some lived by party spirit; some by the bigotry 
and fanaticism of their professors :—but those new views and modes 
of thinking which naturally arose from the progress of the human 
faculties, and the desire of improvement implanted by Providence 
in the minds of men of every age and nation, have never been 
subdued. They have been suppressed and smothered, like the 
early doctrines of Christianity, only to break forth again with a 
power beyond control. What length of time did the Patricians 
struggle against such an opinion in Rome, and how often did they 
apparently extinguish it! What contests, frequently successful, 
between the feudal lords and their revolting vassals! How many 
wars, with different results, against the opinions of the reformers in 
religion! But we now know that the opposition to those opinions 
only caused a gratuitous addition to the miseries of humanity, and 
that their triumph was secure, however long the contest may have 
been continued. But the conclusion will be very different with 
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respect to those new views which owed their origin to caprice, or 
casual circumstances: these, indeed, have worked in a contracted 
circle with the fury which marks fanaticism in all its movements— 
the crusades may be adduced as instances. But such opinions 
can never extend calmly and invincibly, like the unquestionable 
deductions of the understanding : the one may be compared to thie 
currents of the atmosphere, the other to its all-pervading power. 

It has been a sort of fashion amongst politicians to date the 
origin of the revolutionary principle which now agitates Europe, 
from the resistance of the UnitedStates to the mother country, 
and to believe that France may attribute her Revolution to the 
part she took in the contest that ensued. This is a very superficial 
and short-sighted view of the subject. 

Why should the people of North America have so strenuously 
asserted their rights, and have refused to accept the conditions 
under which the colonies of other Powers were content to live ?— 
Or why should not those other colonies have made the same 
resistance? Because the people of the North had carried those 
opinions with them; they were the cause of their emigration ; 
and though first awakened by religious persecution, were ready 
to change their form, at the approach of any power under the 
semblance of tyranny, and to assert whatever right appeared to be 
invaded. The other colonies remained in their original apathy and 
— uninfluenced by the doctrines of the reformation. It was 
the spirit of inquiry and free-thinking disseminated by this mighty 
change, which gave new views and new political desires to the 
inhabitants of the United States. But whence arose this mighty 
change itself? Was it the profligacy of a Pope, or the treachery of 
a Council, or the energy of one man, that produced so great a 
revolution in government, religion, in public institutions and 
private sentiments ?—Surely we must go still further back, and 
attribute, the preparation for so great a change, the readiness to 
fly to arms at the first sound of any tocsin, to the gradual but sure 
effect of the intercourse, the commerce, the collision of opinion, 
the intellectual speculation, the spirit of adventure, which were 
perhaps first excited by those eatly wars against opinion, the 
crusades, and were strengthened and matured by the succession 
of discoveries in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, which opened 
new views, and placed new objects within the reach of man. 

If Statesmen will not take a comprehensive view of human 
affairs, and direct their conduct by those universal principles which 
regulate the course of events in every age ; if the sources of know- 
ledge, and the recorded result of a multitude of experiments lie 
vainly open to them ; in the name of Heaven, what claim do they 
possess to any superiority over those rabble councillors who now 
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pretend to direct the public opinion ?—If the business of Govern- 
ment consists in Congresses, speeches, declarations of war, and 
invasions of territory, at the mere will of persons in authority, an 
Executive Directory of Hunt and Cobbett and their fellows will 
be quite as capable of managing the public business as the most 
enlightened Statesmen :—the forms of diplomacy must be abandon- 
ed, and the style of energetic common sense be substituted for the 
courtly repetitions which perplex and shroud the meaning of well- 
educated envoys; but the direction of the public force will be quite 
as efficient, and the national character as proudly maintained. 
The true business of Goverument is of another character—its 
object is to avert those calamities which arise from the collision of 
interests and passions, not to cherish and promote them. A true 
Statesman will employ the emulation and rivalry of nations as 
instruments of happiness and improvement; and the courage, 
activity and productive power which bad governments apply to 
the gratification of their own puny animosities, will in his bands 
constitute a fund for lessening the misery and enlarging the enjoy- 
ments of al] men and all nations. 

It has been necessary to dwell for a few moments on general 
views, before proceeding to the particular question which now 
agitates the public mind, because there are large bodies of well- 
sn and excellent persons who think every thing under the 
name of liberty and reform, essentially the same in character with 
those jacobinical principles so justly entitled to their abhorrence. 
It is only necessary to exhibit to shots view the true state of the 
question to obtain their co-operation ; and if it be approached with 
an understanding capable of deciding for itself according to the 
merits of the case, there will appear but little doubt that the same 
persons who now propose the invasion of the Spanish territory, 
would have persecuted the Protestants at Rochelle, rebelled against 
the authority of William the Third in England, and that they would 
re-establish the Bastile in France—if they dared. 

But what is the nature of this revolutionary spirit which renders 
Spain an object of jealousy and apprehension to surrounding 
nations? It is not the desolating fury of Jacobinism tearing down 
the sanctuaries of feligion and the laws for the national-Church 
has been made co-existent with the new Constitution, and. the law 
has gained the new support. of public opinion ;—nor is it a ‘war 
against the rank and riches of the State, against security of 
property, or political distinction ; for every order is alike pro- 
tected under the law. It is not a new attempt of visionary 
and speculative men to throw the elements of society into con- 
fasion, for the purpose of re-modelling: them by rule and compass ; 
for the Constitution is that originally. framed under the auspices 
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of Great Britain, according to the fundamental laws and recognised 
institutions of the Spanish Monarchy. It is not a proselyti 
spirit. which sends its missionaries to preach new doctrines, 
sow the seeds of mutual hatred amongst the subjects of other 
States; for it renounces all attempt at foreign interference, and 
— neither language nor literature to diffuse its doctvines.— 
t bears no resemblance in any feature to those principles’ which 
yee Europe at the beginning of the revolutionary war, except 
one of change—it is rt the movement by which a gene- 

tous nation endeavors to attain her true position amongst civilised 
communities. Her neighbors, once as far inferior as they now 
surpass her, have risen to eminence in science, arts, and literature, 
in agri and manufactures, in policy and legislation—in every 
thing which enlarges the intellect, increases-the enjoyments, and 
guaranties the security of men :—but her institutions have prevented 
her from running the same race—she has been held back like a 
solitary ship by an unwieldy anchor, while her companions of the 
fleet are proudly borne along the tide to wealth and glory. Is it 
criminal to feel her degradation, and emulate the prosperity thus 
presented to her view ?—She shows no jealous hostility to her 
precursors, nor pursues unwarrantable means of following in their 
career——her conduct is open and unequivocal, founded on the in- 
disputable right of an independent nation. She respects the esta- 
blished institutions of every State, and upholds her own ;—the law 
is omnipotent in judging the excesses of the passions ;—no spirit of 
revenge is exhibited in the moments of triumph and exultation, 
though many violations of faith have arisen to awaken it ;—the 
humanities of civilised warfare are exercised towards the vane 
quished ;—-there is no general confiscation, no proscription, no 
licence amongst a victorious soldiery, no door closed on reconci- 
hation ;—the majority of the people have declared their will, and 
the minority are required to obey it. This is the spirit which 
** threatens the security of surrounding nations, and may ultimately 
endanger the tranquillity of Europe.” 

But the Inquisition, which formed an integral part of the old 

ernment, is abolished ; the overgrown monastic establishments 

we been pruned ; the extensive right of commonage, by which 

afew corporations and individuals were empowered to hold exten- 

sive territories in a state of waste and depopulation, has been 
modified. 

Here are the three measures which have given rise to the 
Regency of Urgel, the army of the Faith, and the decision of 
Verona. Those Sovereigns of the Continent who ptofessed the 
most liberal_ sentiments as individuals, at the peace of Paris, have 
never.ceased:to uphold those institutions which watched the pro- 
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gress of that contraband of ‘knowledge and information, which 
must sooner or later curtail their power. feel their true 
position, and tremble at every agitation of the public mind, like 
Pluto in the combat of the Gods, lest the horrid secrets of his 
dominions should be displayed to Earth and Heaven. 

But will the British public reprobate the conduct of the Spanish 
authorities, because they have thought fit to remove those abuses 
which served as a reproach to every Christian in his intercourse 
with Pagans or Mussulmen, and to every subject of a Monarchy 
when conversing ‘with Republicans? Surely the doctrines of 
Christianity as preached in these dominions, will never sanction 
the invasion of any country for the purpose of maintaining the 
atrocities of the Spanish Inquisition ; nor will the professors of 
the reformed religion lament the extinction of those licentious 
seminaries of criminal indulgence, whose notoriety obliged their 
ancestors to secede from the Church; nor will the benevolent 
philanthropist who glories in the equal privileges of rich and poor 
in his own country, complain that the worst species of forest law, 
which subjected whole districts to the caprice of an individual, 
has been abolished. 

But let us suppose, for a moment, that the tendency of the public 
measures in Spain is as hostile to other nations as the enemies of 
the new order of things pretend. Is there any probability that 
the whole power. of the united Sovereigns will A able to subdue 
the spirit which enacts them? We have seen it struggling with 
obstacles, dangers, sufferings, despair, and death ;—its votaries sub- 
dued by foreign tyranny, abandoned. by their allies, persecuted by 
the Sovereign who owed his throne to their exertions ;—Porlier 
executed in the North, Elio revelling in the South ; the scaffold 
raised in each province, and spreading its ominous shadow over 
every cottage of the realm; the unresisted satellites of bigotry 
and despotic power stalked again abroad in all the pageantry of 
the middle ages, and the very mob, corrupted by its ignorance, 
applauding its oppressors:—yet the same spirit lived, and was 
transmitted from the dying to their offspring, like those imperish- 
able ‘traditions which record the former glories of a declining 
people. Let Spain then be invaded. 
~ Can the divided Ministry of France, obliged to struggle with 
the Chambers and the Press, direct the operations of the war like 
the genius of Napoleon, single in its conceptions, unfettered in the 
disposition of its means, and holding in complete subjection the 
tongue, the pen, the wealth and services of every Frenchman? 
Will their Courtier Generals prove as efficient as those Marshals 
who owed their rank and titles to a tried pre-eminence ? Can their 
young battalions stand the disheartening warfare of the stiletto 
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and the knife, like the flinty veterans inured to the costume and 
warlike habits of all nations:? Will the cry of Waterloo and Vive 
le Roi excite their courage like that of Austerlitz and Jena, and the 
fortunes of Napoleon ; or will the desire of replacing the derided 
relics of the Spanish altars be as powerful a moral stimulus as the 
ambition of rendering France the mistress of all nations ? 

But Napoleon’s genius, and his unfettered power, his Marshals, 
véteran troops, and animating war.cries, aided by a moral sentiment 
of the most powerful influence on the minds of Frenchmen— 
failed. They could not enforce even a temporary abandonment 
of those free principles which had awakened the long-slumbering 
Spaniards. 

Let us now proceed to view the subject, exclusively as it affects 
Great Britain: and first with reference to her national honor. It 
is known to Europe that the establishment of a popular govern- 
ment in Spain was promoted and assisted by every means at the 
disposal of this country. Our envoys, ambassadors, and military 
commanders communicated officially with the different Juntas, 
and co-operated with them in exciting a national and independent 
spirit amongst the people. 

It can never be pretended that we acted only for the purpose 
of restoring Ferdinand to the throne with his original powers, for 
the public documents of the government which we acknowledged, 
declared unequivocally the views of its members. The supreme 
Junta of Spain, in its proclamation dated from Aranjuez in Octo- 
ber 1808, removes all doubt on this head ; it proceeds thus : ** The 
neglect of the last government, (if it can be called a as 
which was one continued and monstrous dilapidation) had exhaust- 
ed all the sources of prosperity, had obstructed those canals which 
brought life and food to all the members of the State ; dissipating 
the treasure, disorganising the public force, and c ing the 
resources.” In another place it addresses the people thus (after 
stating that the defence of the kingdom was the first care of the 
Junta in order of time): « But, Spaniards, there is another, as 
necessary and primary as that, without attending to which the 
Junta would fulfil but half its duties; this is the great reward of 
your enthusiasm and sacrifices. Political independence is nothing 
without felicity and internal security: turn your eyes to the time 
when, oppressed and degraded, ignorant of your own strength, and 
finding no asylum against your evils, either in the institutions or | 
the laws, you held foreign dominion less odious than the rapes | 
tyranny which internally consumed you. ‘The dominion of a wi 
always capricious, and for the greater part unjust, has for your 
calamity lasted long enough in Spain ; your patience, your Jove of 
order, and your loyalty, have been long enough abused ; it is time 
VOL. XXI. Pam. NO. XLI. 2A 
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that the voice of the law only should be heard, founded on public 
utility.” Another passage runs thus:: «¢ Yes, Spaniards, the 
is drawing near, when, according to the uniform desire of our 
King(!!!) and of his loyal people, the Monarchy will be 
i on solid and durable bases; you will then possess 
fundamental laws which will be beneficial, friends of order, re- 
strictive of arbitrary power.” * * * ‘The Junta, which holds in 
its hand the supreme direction of the a prota cage | 
all means to insureits defence, felicity and glory ; the Junta, whi 
has already publicly acknowledged the great influence a nation 
ht to in the government, which alone and without any 
assistance has done every thing for the King and his Government ; 
the Junta solemnly promise you, that you shall possess that country 
you have invoked with so much enthusiasm, and defended or 
rather conquered with so much valour.” 

It would be a waste of time to transcribe the multitude of simi- 
lar passages to be found in the public documents of the different 
Juntas, existing under British auspices at that period—the princi- 
ple was universally recognised, that a limited hereditary monarchy 
should be established in Spain, and the Constitution of the 
Cortes; sanctioned by the public voice, should be adopted by the 
legitimate King. But upon the settlement of Europe, when 
Ferdinand the Seventh was re-established upon his throne, as the 
head of an independent nation ; it was no longer competent to 
Great Britain to interfere in the internal policy of his kingdom ; 
he was left to pursue his course according to his own views— 
he refused to the Constitution, and was supported in his 
refusal by a large body of his subjects : our government refrained 
from any expression of their opinion—and they acted wisely, for a 
difference of political sentiments is no sufficient ground for inter- 
fering in the internal concerns of an independent nation. But if 
we now allow to other governments, that power of dictation which 
we refused to exercise ina much juster cause ourselves, and 
calmly look on, while our allies invade and desolate that country 
by whose co-operation we were enabled to baffle and defeat our 
enemy—if, while our acts and influence ‘were notoriously the 
causes of that invasion, (by fostering and maturing the constitu- 
tion which now excites the jealousy of the continental Sovereigns) 
we sneak aside and tranquilly behold the ruin of a noble people, 
urged forward by ourselves to their destruction—the British 
honor must become a hacknied phrase, like Punic faith, to express 
the last degree of perfidy and baseness. Or if we who proclaimed 
ourselves to the world, as the champions-and assertors of every in- 
vaded right, during twenty years of danger to ourselves from such 
imvasion, shall'voluntarily resign this lofty character when we are 
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no longer to be rewarded for its exercise—what mercenaty slave 
could be accused of a more revolting conduct ? 

Let us not refer fot subjects of indignant declamation to thé 
corruption of coutts; at any former period, or the atrogance of 
commonwealths ; let the acts of France under the Convention, the 
Directory, and the military tyranny, be forgotten—a fruitful theme 
remains in the pretensions of that oligarchy who now assume the 
sovereignty of the European states. 

But the independence of Great Britain is no less involved: in the 
issue of this question, than her national honor. There cannot be 
two codes of public law in Europe—if nations hitherto considered 
independent, be formed into one great federal republic, directed 
by hereditary monarchs, as its executive council, Great Britain im 
common with the rest, must send her envoy periodically to theit 
appointed congresses, to bring back a rescript for the managenrent 
of her internal affairs. If their authority be legitimate, why should 
we refuse to obey it? if not legitimate, for what reason should 
Spain be subject to its control? Can a homage be exacted from 
one European state, and a privilege be conceded to another, ac- 
cording to the custom of the Turkish government to its sevetal 
provinces? If not, by what means are we secure, that those who 
expostulate upon the conduct of Riego, may not also remonsttaté 
upon that of Hunt? 

Not only is the honor and independence of this ¢ountry pto- 
spectively endangered by a mistaken view of this subject, but het 
character as a leading power has been affected by the proceedings 
at the Congress of Verona. While our Foreign Minister attended 
on the Sovereigns to sanction their aggressions upon the territory 
of their neighbours, and to dispose of the defenceless portions of 
Europe at their caprice and suggestion, we wete honored with the 
respect and attention due to our commanding station. Bat when 
it appeared that public opinion was beginning to set strongly 
against their policy, and that a British Minister could no.longet act 
im unison with their pretensions, these august allies begat to 
change their tone, and to intimate in terms tolerably unequivocal 
that the concurrence of Great Britain was net an essential preli- 
minary to their hostile movements against other states. The note 
of the Marquis of Londonderry was disregarded, and even: the 
personal character of the Duke of Wellington has been unable to 
give effect to the remonstrances of his Government against the in- 
tended system of aggression. 

It should be ully borne in mind by all who enter upon the 
consideration of this question, that the grand alliance was formed 
by the influence of this country, for a specific object—to overthrow 
the tyranny of Napoleon over independent governments. It was 
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not because the people of France thought fit to call this despot 
to the throne, that we lavished such unheard-of treasures 
upon the Continental Sovereigns, and enabled them to arm and 
clothe the barbarous hordes of their remote dominions ; it was 
because no state could reckon upon its internal security, nor ven- 
ture to renew pacific relations, while a power existed exempt from 
the control of public law, which held itself absolved from treaties 
when they no longer served its interest or ambition, and sent its 
mandates to Sovereigns accompanied by a force prepared to 
invade their dominions. Now, if this grand alliance, having gained 
the object of its union, by rallying the public opinion of all nations 
round its standard, shall forget its purpose, and attempt to consti- 
tute itself a power exempt from the control of law; if after 
having roused the indignation of its subjects by detailed accounts 
of seizures, exiles and proscriptions, for political opinions, it pro- 
ceed itself in the same course, and wage a war against improve- 
ment, in whatever corner of the globe it may present itself, will 
not the names of Palm, and Wright, and Enghien, pass again from 
mouth to mouth, and rouse the deluded people of the continent to 
atrue sense of their condition ? 

It is the interest of Great Britain, of France, of Europe, of the 
world, that the pretensions of the Sovereigns at the congress of 
Verona should be crushed by public indignation—that free go- 
vernments should be obliged, by the unanimous voice of their 
subjects, to take a stand upon the broad principles of public law, 
and to unite in defence of the menaced victims of a lawless autho- 
rity. There is a power of barbarism and a power of civilisation 
now in Europe, prepared for rancorous hostility, if events should 
bring them into too close contact; there are materials ready to 
excite them both ; there is ambition, too, abroad ; a contest once 
begun may compromise the happiness of the existing generation. 
It is the duty of Great Britain to prevent it, and she has the power 
to do so. ; 

But by what means? by a simple declaration of her determined 
purpose. Let it not be supposed that this confident belief in our 
ability to controul the counsels of the continent, arises from an 
arrogant opinion of our superior power. We ought long to hesi- 
tate, and submit to many minor disadvantages, before deciding 
upon an act of apparent hostility against France, or her allies, if 
any question were to divide the views and interests of these coun- 
tries and Great Britain. It would be the prudent course in such 
a case, to measure well our means before committing them against 
those powerful resources which France is able to call forth in a 
national war. But in a contest similar to that we now contem- 
plate, in which Great Britain would call out the spirit of European 
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freedom to fight under her banners, and protect the dearest inter- 
ests of men from the assaults of despotism and a degraded super- 
stition in their last convulsive effort to enchain the faculties of 
mankind, in such a contest we should command the subjects of 
our declared opponents, and could not fail to excite within the 
heart of their dominions, a spirit much more dangerous to their 
repose, than that they fear in the Peninsula. We have proceeded 
perhaps too long upon a principle of policy unsuited to the new 
position of the world; and the new forms of political society, 
which the progress of the human mind has given birth to; and the 
consequences have neither been favorable to our character nor 
influence. The absolute monarchs most favored by this system 
appear little grateful; and the free states, remaining unacknow- 
ledged, and therefore half proscribed, resent our coldness, and 
have lost a portion of that warmth with which they offered to 
place all their wealth within the range of British commerce. 

It is time to retrace our steps, and the moment is favorable: a 
treaty with the representative government of Spain could only be 
formed in connexion with a recognition of American independence ; 
forit would be absurd to protect those against aggression who main- 
tain an antiquated pretension to exercise a tyranny over others. 

An attempt has here been made to show, that the progress of 
those opinions, which do not owe their origin to the peculiarities 
of nations in their habits and manners, nor to the casual excite- 
ments of unconnected events, but which arise naturally in the 
human mind from that desire of improvement implanted by Pro- 
vidence in us all, can never be controlled by force ;—if it were 
possible to extinguish such opinions, the wars of Philip the Second, 
the anathemas of Leo, and the sufferings of modern Spain, would 
have been able to suppress them. It hasnext been proved, that the 
spirit of change which now pervades the Spanish nation has 
nothing in it that ought to excite the fears of Sovereigns or their 
peaceful subjects—that it is unattended by any of those pernicious 
doctrines which awakened the fears of all established governments 
at the opening of the French revolution, and is simply a desire of 
attaining by legitimate means, those blessings of rational liberty 
and personal security, which the assembled potentates agreed to 
confer on France, and without which no Englishman would yield 
allegiance to his Sovereign. 

But even though it were pernicious, there are grounds for 
thinking that it can resist whatever power may brought 
against it. 

After this, the subject led to an exclusive consideration of 
British interests, and the manner in which they may be involved by 
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the decision of the Spanish question: it was viewed with reference 
to Fwd national wore, ow are Sete and our character as a 
leading power; and t appeared by imperatively to 
deapaiel. thus (opade shoud ak Us suhbsepil the tetepodidens of 
an armed foreign dictator in the management of her internal 
affairs 


It only remained to impress upon the British public, the pro- 
priety of uniting to resist the new pretensions of a coalition of 
absolute monarchs, who have a common fear and a common 
ebject, and who are subject to no control in their united aggres- 
sions, but the public opinion of this free country. 

Whatever may be the result of the negociations pending, this 
country has but one honorable course before her—the decided 
maintenance of the rights of Spain against the aggressive preten- 
sions of the continent. And this policy no less consists with her 
honor than with her interest, for the subjection of the Peninsula 
to the influence of France, during the period of her military occu- 
pation, would derange our general political and commercial rela- 
tions, and render a series of precauti measures necessary, 
which would prove highly injurious to Great Britain. When 
wars are once begun, disaster serves to stimulate the vanquished ; 
and it is a feeble hope, that France would soon be forced to sign a 
peace. It is true, she would most probably be baffled in her expe- 
dition against Spain, but what new objects of hostility would then 
arise, to transfer the theatre of war to other countries, and compli- 
cate again those interests which another quarter of a century may 
not be long enough to disentangle. All Europe ought to think of 
this, and place before its view the mighty changes which another 
lengthened war would certainly give rise to. The dynasty of 
France is not yet firmly seated upon its throne; it has a feeble 
scion to uphold it, and there is a pretender in the hands and under 
the control of its natural enemy. ‘The Austrian dominions con- 
tain the seeds of civil war within them, and even at this moment 
require the force of one portion to be employed in the coercion 
of another. 

The Prussian states consist of many conquered provinces, which 
still retain their former predilections, and have not yet begun to 
coalesce with their victorious fellow-subjects ; the middle classes 
are known to seek a change of institutions; and the seminaries 
cannot be prohibited from instilling the detested doctrines of the 
Spanish Constitutionalists into the minds of the rising population. 
Russia is still barbarous, and seeure; she alone may act with 
impunity, as executioner of the sentences of death promulgated 
against the people of the Peninsula. 

But her government should recollect, that while barbarism im- 
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poses difficulties on one kind of revolution, the Russian annals 
prove that it can facilitate another. 

Let us then cherish the hope, that more reflection will teach all 
those engaged in the negotiations upon this subject, that war will 
bring home danger to the aggressors as well as to the victims, 
and that it is no longer possible for one nation to impose the 
chains of servile acquiescence on another. If too, the Spanish 
government could be persuaded by their friends to yield a little of 
the letter of their constitution, while they maintain its spiritand 
reject the semblance of dictation, the interests of humanity would 
be more consulted. For there are defects of principle in this con- 
stitution, which must ultimately produce intestine disorder. 

It was a maxim of our celebrated champion of public liberty, 
that “it is better to concede a little to a friend, than a great deal 
to an enemy.” By yielding to the reasonable suggestions of an 
amicable government, the Peninsula may be freed from that great 
sacrifice, which a war, with whatever result, must impose upon 
itself, as well as on its enemies. 
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PROPOSED RESOLUTIONS, &c. 








No. [. 


Tuar the National Debt of Great Britain, unredeemed on the 
5th Jan. 1793, was 239,350,148/.;" consisting of 227,989,148/. of 
funded, and of 11,361,000/. of Exchequer Bills,* at an annual 
charge of 9,203,974/.* 


No. Il. 


That, from the Ist Feb. 1793 to the 5th Jan. 1817, mcluding 
600,000/. for the service of Portugal, 6,220,000/. for the service of 
Austria, and 69,250,000/.+ for the service of Ireland, and guaran- 
teed by England (and exclusive of 2,500,000/. for the service of the 
East India Company in 1812), there has been raised by Loans and 
the funding of aa Victualliog, Transport, and Exchequer Bills 


' Parliamentary Paper, No. 35, of 1819; page 3*—page 9. 
2 Vide Vol. 12, Finance Re folio edition, page }. 








Interest in perpetuity on Funded Debt ---------- 7,831,837 6 2 
Terminable Annuities (various) 704,740/., termin- 
able im 1986) cccccccccccccccs coccccccccece 1,373,751 2 6 
Charges of Management -----+-+--+-+++++eee 120,277 15 7 
Making a Total of ---------- £9,325,866 4 3 
On Unfunded Exchequer Bills, Appendix 7, of 
iG, Bois 00s inc ccbsdb onptehbedonrscnces 297,445 16 1 








£9,623,312 0 4 
Dedact Redeemed and Expired Annuities, as per 
col, 5, of Parliamentary Paper, No. 35, of 1819, 
PAGE D see eeveccevcccerecceresccencsesccces 419,338 0 0 


Net Charge for the year 1793 £9,203,974 0 4 








+ Vide page 8, No. 145, of 1822 ---+-seseeeeeeeeeceees 64,750,000 
In 1811 raised for Ireland, bat not charged ----+--++++ 4,500,000 
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in Great Britain, the sum of 584,874,557/.;' and that during the same 

riod, there has been an increase in the issue of Exchequer Bills 
unfunded, and outstanding on the 5th Jan. 1817, to the amount 
of 33,289,300/.;* making a total sum raised in the 24 years of no 
less than 618,163,857/. funded and unfunded, independently of ad- 


vances made by the Bank, and remaining unsettled on the 5th 
Jan. 1817. 


No. III. 


That there was paid into the Treasury, on account of the 
584,874,557/., as stated in the preceding resolution, the sum of 
484,359,480/.3 in money; that the Bills funded amounted to 
86,183,176/.; that the loan of 4,600,000/. raised for the service of 
Austria in 1795, is stated not to have been directed to be paid into 
the Exchequer; and that the Bank of England retained out of the 
subscriptions to the Loans of 14,500,000/. and 1,620,000/. in 
1797, the sum of 4,648,731/. 16s, 3d., making the total sum of 
money received and accounted for, on account of the 584,874,5571., 
to amount to 579,791,388/. ;+ leaving a deficit of 5,083, 169/. re- 


tained for discount on prompt payment, and for expenses of 
receiving at the Bank. 


* Sum funded as per col. 1 of Parliamentary Paper 145, 





sr ES (2h bs eilceehittieh teien nemie Haake ons ned 584,874,557 
Excess of Exchequer Bills ---++--- eeee 33,289,300 
Total Sum raised---+--+++- £618,163,857 

? Vide Parliamentary Paper, No. 35, of 1819, page 9: 
Amount of Exchequer Bills, on 5th Jam. 1817 --++++++ 44,650,300 
Do. Do. Do. 5th Jan. 1793 «-+++--+ 11,361,000 
Excess of Exchequer Bills, issued and -—————— 
outstanding Co coccccccecccseseccces £33,289,300 

3 Vide Col. 2 of No. 145. 

Cash paid to the Treasury --++++++e+eeeeeeseeeeece 487,646,178 


From which deduct Debentures, 1813 «--- 786,698 
Loan to E.1.C.1812-- 2,500,000 





a cca Ty 3,286,698 
£484,359,480 

Add 
Bills funded (vide col. 1.) cocdoccccccce ecccccceceses 86,183,176 


Austrian Loan of 1795 not paid into the Exchequer -- 4,600,000 
Retained by the Bank, 1797, part of Loans of 

14,500,000, and 1,620,000. . . «. «. « © 4,648,732 
£579,791,388 
+ Vide col. 2 of No. 145, of 1822. 





* Vide page 144 of vol. 13 of Com. Reports, folio edition. 
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No. IV. 


That, for the sum of 579,791,588/. of money received and ac- 
counted for, as stated in the preceding resolution, from the Ist 
Feb. 1798 to the 5th Jan. 1817, there has been created Capital in 
Stocks of various denominations, to the amount of 879,289,943/.," 
at an annual charge for interest in perpetuity to the amount of 
29,289,668/.; and of 230,000/. of Annuities, from May 1795 to May 
1819; and of 654,695/. Annuities from various dates, all termin- 
able in 1860: making a total annual charge for Interest and An- 
nuities of 30,174,363/.* (exclusive of about 160,000/. per annum 
for management) which sum of 30,174,363/., equal to $30,040,445/. 
in perpetuity, converted into a S$ per cent. Capital, is equal to 
1,001 ,348,1662.,, being at the rate of 172/. 14s. of 3 per cent. 
Capital for every 100/. of the 579,791,388/. money received, or 
100/. 3 per cent. Capital for every 57/. 18s.* in money, 


No. V. 


That, if the conversion of the 4 and 5 per cent. Capitals is made 
at the average relative prices they bore to S per cents. at the time 
they were funded, the total amount in $ per cent. Capital will be 
975,784,592/., instead of 1,001,348,166/., as stated in the pre- 
ceding resolution. 

The 49,982,119/. of 4 per cents. were funded at 

an average of 100/. Capital for 82/. money, the 

relative current value of the 3 per cents. being : 

67/., which gives of 3 percents. . . . . £61,172,138 
The 120,557,47 1/. of 5 per cents. were funded at 

an average of 100/. Capital for 90/. money, 


* Vide col.3 of 145; viz. -- 708,750,353 of 3 per cents. 
49,982,119 of 4 per cents. 
120,557,471 of 5 per cents. 


£879,289,943 ---+ Total. 


— 





2 Interest, as per col. 5 +--+++++++++-+00- Ceccccccccece 29,289,668 
Annuities for 25 years, as per col.6 -+++++++++++ eee 230,000 
Do. terminable in 1860, do, «-+++++++++-e-seeees 654,695 





Total annual charge, as per col.7 +--+ £30,174,363 





3 Various Capitals 879,289,943/. ata charge in perpetuity of 29,289,668 


Annuities terminable in 1860, 654,695/., equal to ---- 617,377 
Do. for 25 years, equal to -----++++eeeeere seceees 133,400 
Total of charge in perpetuity: ----- s++e £30,040,445 


equal to 1,001,348,166/. of 3 per cent, Capital. 
+ Equal to 5/. 3s. 7}d. per cent. Interest. 
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the relative current value of the 3 per cents. 

being 60/., which gives of 3 per cents. . . 180,836,206 
The amount of 3 per cents. funded .. . . . 708,750,353 
The 884,695/. of terminable Annuities, reduced 

into a perpetual Annuity of 750, vTH» Bi: 

to 3 per cent. Capital . . .. «+  @5,025,900 








Total 3 percent. Capital . £975,784,592 








making a difference of . . . + +» » £25,563,574 
of 3 per cent. Capital, which is an equivalent for paying a higher 
rate of interest on the 4 and 5 per cents. than in the 3 per cents. ; 
and there has been paid on the total amount of the 4 and 5 per 
cents. funded, an annual sum increasing to 766,907/. per annum on 
the 5th Jan. 1816, which in 14 years, at 5 per cent., is equivalent to 
the difference of Capital created in funding in the 4 and 5 per cents., 
instead of in the 3 per cents. 


No. VI. 

That during the @4 years from the Ist Feb. 1793 to the 5th 
Jan. 1817, in which the 579,791,388/., as stated in the 3d Resolu- 
tion, was received and accounted for, there was paid to the Com- 
missioners of the Sinking Fund in money, the sum of 188,522,340/. ;* 
and the expense of the office of the said Commissioners during the 
same period, was 62,693/.;* making the amount paid to the said 
Commissioners, 188,585,038/.,3 in money, by raising of which, an 
annual charge in perpetuity of 9,771,063/.,* was created, equal to 
325,702,116/.5 of 3 per cent. capital. 


No. VII. 


That, with the 188,585,038/., as stated in the preceding Resolu- 
tion, the said Commissioners have purchased capitals of various 
denominations, to the amount of $02,911,955/.,° the annual divi- 
dends on which are 9,168,2S3/.,7 which sum, converted into a $ 
per cent. capital, is equal to 305,607,766/., being at the rate of 
1621. 1s. of 3 per cent. capital for every 100/. of the 188,585,038/. 


Vide col. 8 of No. 145. 2 Vide Parliamentary Paper, No. 39, of 1821. 
3 Cash paid to Commissioners: +++-++-+++e+eeeeeceees + £188,522,340 
Expense of Office--++++++++-+e Gees 62,698 


Total Cash ---+ £188,585,038 
* If 579,791,38S/. : 30,040,445/. :: 188,585,038/. : 9,771,0632. 


5 If 579,791.3881. : 1,001,348,166/7, :: 188,685,038. : 325,702,116/. 
© Vide col. 9 of No. 145, of 1822. ’ Vide col. 11 of No. 145, of 1822. 
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money paid to the said Commissioners, or 100/. of $ per cent. 
capital, for every 61/. 14s." im money. 


No. VIII. 


That the amount of annual charge created in perpetuity, by 
raising the 188,585,038/. money, was 9,771,063/., whilst the an- 
nual charge redeemed by the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund 
with that amount, was only 9,168,233/., being 602,830/.* of an- 
nual charge in perpetuity Jess redeemed than created, equal to 
20,094,333/. of 3 per cent. capital; showing that the debt was 
created between 1793 and 1817, at the rate of 172/. 14s, of 3 per 
cent. capital for every 100/. in cash ; aud that the amount redeemed 
in the same time, was at the rate of 16@/, Is. of 3 per cent. capital 
for every 100/. cash, being a loss of 10/. 13s. of 3 per cent. capital 
on every 100/. of money expended by the Commissioners. 


No. IX. 


That, independent of the operations of the Commissioners of the 
Sinking Fund, the following Reductions of the National Debt and 
Annual Charge have taken place between the 5th Jan, 17983, 
and the 5th Jan. 1817; viz. that 25,200,994/.3 of 3 per cent. 
Capitals have been cancelled, by the proceeds of the sale of land- 
tax, the annual dividends on which amount to 758,729/. 16s. Gd. ; 
and that 2,363,4@0/.4 of 5 per cent. capital was paid off with money 
charged in the Finance Accounts in the Public Expenditure, under 
the head of Miscellaneous Services, the dividends on which 


* Equal to 41. 17s. 23d. per cent. Interest. 





2 Charge in perpetuity incurred «-+-s+eeees eeeeeeeeeees £9,771,063 
Do. redeemed «cere seeeceseeccrsecees 9,168,233 
Less redeemed than created-----. £602,830 





3 Vide Annual Finance Accounts, 5th Jan. 1815, page 224 and 5. 
Up to that date the Stock for Land-Tax redeemed stood in the names 
of the Commissioners, and from that time it has been cancelled 
annually, viz. 


ist Feb. 1815 «--++-+- £24,960,313 10 7 atInt. £758,809 8 1 
Do. 1816, 3 p. cts. 194,743 8 8 do. 5,842 6 0 
Do. 1817, 3 p.cts. 135,937 411 do. 4,078 2 0 


Totals ---- £25,290,994 4 2 do. £758,729 16 1 
5 per cents. of 1797 
paid off -----. +++. 2,363,420 0 0 do. 118,178 0 0 
+ Vide Parliamentary Pa- 
per, No. 162, of 1822. 
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amotnted to 1}8,1712.; and that 3,449,055/.' of 3 per cent. Capi- 
tals were cancelled under the Act of 48 Geo. 3, cap. 142, (by com 
version into #25,254l. Life Annuities,) the dividend on which 
amounted to 103,498. 13s.; amd that 539,244/.* of various Capi- 
tals remained unclaimed for 10 years and upwards, prior to the 5th 
Jan. 1817, the dividend on which amounted to 17,2852; and that 
523,493/. 19s. 5d.3 of Life and other terminable Annuities created 
prior to the 5th Jan. 1793 had fallen in, expired or remained un- 
claimed for 3 years and upwards at the 5th Jan. 1817, making, with 
the charges of management, (on the capitals cancelled) of 17,237%., 
a total diminution in the annual charge under these several heads 
of 1,538,365/.;+ but as 225,254/. of Life Annuities were created 
by the extinction of the 3,449,995/. of 3 per cent. Capitals under 
the Act of the 48 Geo. 3, c. 142, the actual diminution of annual 
charge for the year 1817 would have been 1,313,1112,° if there had 
been no Sinking Fund. 


No. X. 


That the total revenue of Great Britain in the 24 years between 
the 5th Jan. 1793, and the Sth Jan, 1817, from taxes alone, in- 


* 3 per cent, Capitals, can- 

celled for Annuities, 
by 48 Geo, 3, c. 142 3,449,955 0 0 Int 103,498 13 0 

Vide Finance Ac- 

counts, 1817. 

? Unclaimed Dividends on 

Sth Jan. 1817, Fi- 
nance Accounts do, 539,244 0 O do. 17,235 0 0 

3 Annuities expired and 

unclaimed up to Sth 
Jan. 1817 +-++++- do. 0 0 0 do. 523,493 19 5 

Charges of Manage- 

ment, at 562/. 10s. 





per million on Capi- do. 17,337 0 0 
tals cancelled as be- 
low ccccese ceocccsse ———____— 
* Total Capitals cancelled £31,643,613 4 2 £1,538,365 9 O 
Deduct Amount of Annuities, created by 48 Geo. 3, 
up to 5th Jan. 1817 -.-++. aesereee eeeeercace e+ 225,254 0 0 


5 Total diminution of Annual Charge on Sth Jan. 1817 £1,313,111 9 O 





* Unclaimed Exchequer Annuities, page 225 of Fi- 


nance Accounts, 5th Jan. 1817 eeeeeseeeees ++ £28,838 7 0 
Expired on Sth April, 1803, and to Sth Jan, — 
PAGe ZWD sececcecereseccerecers Perererrs £3) 494,655 12 5 


Total «.-.- 
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cluding the small branches of Hereditary Revenue, and incidental 
resources, amounted to the sum of 1,114,318,563/." sterling. 


No, XI. 


That the total Expenditure of Great Britain, for the same period, 
viz. from the 5th Jan. 1798 to the 5th Jan. 1817, for interest on 
the debt as it stood on the 5th Jan, 1793 (but excluding all charge 
for Loans since 1793), and for expenses of Civil Government, for 
the Navy, Ordnance, Army (ordinary and extraordinary), Miscella- 
neous Services and Charges of Management, and including 
58,164,7 16/.* for subsidies to Foreign Powers, amounted together 
to the sum of 1,240,480,963/. But as the sum of 3,711,7S6/.3 is 
charged in the Miscellaneous Expenditure, although short credited 
by the Treasury in the receipt of the loans, and 786,698/., the 
principal of debentures received in 1813, and not credited in the 
amount of income in the 10th Resolution, it makes the actual Ex- 
penditure only 1,235,982,4790. 


No. XII. 


That, as the Revenue of Great Britain was 1,114,318,563/., as 
stated in the 10th Resolution, and the Expenditure 1 ,235,082,479/., 
as stated in the 1}th Resolution, the excess of Expenditure in that 
period was 121,663,916/.4 


* Vide Commons Reports of 1797,vol. 12, folio edition, for 1798, 4, 5, and 6. 
Vide vol. 13, page 2, for 1797. 
Vide Accounts in the Journal Office, for 1798 and 9. 
Vide Annual Finance Accounts for 1800 to 1817. 
Vide Parliamentary Paper, No. 412, of 1815, the specific Accounts 
for 1793 to 6, therefore assumed equal to taxes and loans for that 


period. 
For 1797, 8, and 9, as in 10th Resolution. 
Vide Annual Finance Accounts, from 1800. 
2 Vide Parliamentary Paper, No. 293, of 1822. 
Tn this Sum is inchaded, 








3 Paid to the Bahk for discount on Loans ----+-+-+ coves £8,335,512 
Do. do. for receiving do. ereniddwsbevees 376,274 
£3,711,786 

Principal of Debentures paid off by 53 Geo. 3, c. 41 and 
53, in 1815 and 1816-------+- eceeeraccccceccecevccs 786,698 
£4,498,484 
* Expenditure -«++++++++- eeeeecee £1,235,982,479—11th Resolution. 
D> siniwesess @UGNe~1ses ¥en 1,114,318,563—10th Resolution. 


Excess of Expenditure:----- £121,663,916 
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No. XIE. 


That, in addition to the Expenditure of 1,235,982,479/. for 
Great Britain, as per 11th Resolution, there was remitted from Eng- 
land to Ireland, between the 5th Jan. 1797 and the 5th Jan. 1817, 
the sum of 68,930,595/., making the total Expenditure for Great 
Britain, 1,304,913,074/. ;* and that in addition to the Revenue of 
Great Britain, of 1,114,318,563/., as stated in the 10th Resolution, 
there was received from Ireland the sum of 52,245,471/., making (ex- 
clusive of Loans) the total income of Great Britain, 1 ,166,564,034/. ; 
and by the addition of 16,685,124/.,* being the difference between 
the sums remitted to, and from Ireland, makes a total excess of 
Expenditure over Income of 138,349,040/.3 


No. XIV. 


That as the reduction of 1,313,111¢. of Annual Charge, as stated 
in the Oth Resolution, was effected without any aid of the Sinking 
Fund, the same reduction might have taken place from the Annual 
Charge of 9,203,974/.4 as it stood on the 5th Jan. 1793; and that, 
had the 138,349,040/., the excess of Expenditure in the 24 years 
from the 5th Jan, 1793 to the 5th Jan. 1817, as stated in the, pre- 
ceding Resolution, been raised by taxes within those years, instead of 
by loans, the total amount of Capital of Debt unredeemed on the 


* Vide Annual Finance Accounts. 





Expenditure Poe eer eeresereeseees £1,235,982,479 
Remitted to Ireland ++++++++-.+++> 68,930,595 
-_—— = 1,304,913,074 
Revenue of Great Britain ----+--+- 1,114,318,563 ; 
Received from Ireland ------+-++-+ 62,245,471 
———-——-— = 1,166,564,034 


Excess of Expenditure ---- 2£138,340,040 








m Remitted from England to Ireland. Vide Annual Fi- 


nance Accounts «-+-.++++ssseseee. Oe ewes sesteees 268,930,595 
Remitted from Ireland to England «++ ++.++-++-+++++ 62,245,471 
216,685,124 


3 Vide concluding observations. 


* Annual Charge, Sth Jan. 1793 ---- £9,203,974—Vide ist Resolution. 
Redaction as per 9th Resolution, - 
up to Sth Jan. 1817.-------- 1,313,111 
Charge as it would have been in 
1817, if no Loans had been 
beMNOEE ste octet os) es £7,890,863 
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5th Jan. 1817, would have been only 207,706,535/.,' and the An- 
nual Charge, including Management, only 7,890,863/., instead of 
being 817,415,237/.* of Capital, and 30,628,234/. of Annual 
Charge, as it stood on the 5th Jan. 1817. 


No. XV. 


That it appears by the preceding Resolutions, that, in conse- 
quence of not raising the Supplies within the year, by taxes, to the 
amount of 138,349,040/, in the 24 years, being an average of 
5,764,543!. per annum, a debt of 609,708,702/.: of Capita has 
been incurred, at an increased Annual Charge of 22,737,5711.,* 
thereby occasioning taxation to the extent of upwards of 58 mil- 
Tions per annum ; whilst from the 5th Jan. 1817, about 33 mil- 
lions only would have sufficed.’ 


No. XVI. 


That, by the union of the Exchequer of Ireland with that of 
Great Britam, on the 5th Jan. 1817, a farther Annual Charge of 
1,823,775/. 15s. 4d. was added to the annual charge of Great 


BEE Votbhesvubcveueireesyes £239,350,) 48 
Capitals-cancelled up to 1817 -- 31,643,613—Vide 9th Resolution. 


Capital as it would have been -- £207,706,535 


2 Vide Finance Accounts, pp. 224 and 5, ending Sth Jan. 1817: 
various ---+ 764,937 at an an- 
nual charge of ---- £26,650,959 4 5& 
Termimable ‘Annuities 
of various denomi- 
nations -+--+++++-- 1,657,904 6 10 
Life do. 48 Geo, 3. 





i ea bat 225,254 13 0 
Charges of Manage- 
ment to the Bank - - 278,189 2 3 
Unfonded Debt .--- 44,650,300 -- charge -- 1,815,926 17 8 
. ~ oan at an annnal 
Total Capital --- resect charge of £30,628,234 4 2 





3 Capital. of Debt as it 
stood on Sth Jan. 
1817, funded and 
unfanded ----.--- £817,415,237 at charge of £30,628,234 4 $3 
Do. as it.would have 
been, as per 14th 
Resolution -------- 207,706,535 do. 7,890,863. 0 0 


£609,708,702 charge * £22,787,371 4 3 
————_ Increase of Charge by Loans. 








° Vide conclading Observations. 
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Britain, then amounting to 30,628,234/.," (as stated in the 14th 
Resdlution) by the incorporation of 28,730,860." of capital funded 
‘and unfunded, created in Ireland, makimg the total Amount of 
Debt, funded and unfunded, of the’ United Kingdom, on the 6th 
Jan. 1817, to amount to 846,155,106/.,° and the Annual Charge 
to 31,952,009/. 
No. XVII. 

That, from the 5th Jan. 1817 to the 5th Jan, 1822, there 
was raised, by Tares, in the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, the sum of 296,454,538/. ;* and the expenditure during 


: Cure on the Debt of Great Britale sereees £30, 
of Treland - eeeeerereee 1.323.775 





Total Charge of United epee 
on Sth Jan. 1817 «+--+ ee5+e £31,952,009 Sterling. 
Proportion of Charge on unfunded ---- 2,081,157 


Do. fanded ++++++ £29,870,852 


2 Vide Parliamentary Paper, No, 35, of 1819: 
Fanded Debt, unre- 
deemed, Treland, 
in. British Curren- 
ey, on Sth Jan. 
1817-+++<> sees £23,485,254 5 3* at an anntal charge of 1,058,545 
Unfanded 5,304,615 0 0 ata charge of 265,230 
Funded and unfunded £28,739,869 5 3 at an annual eharge of £1,323,776 
* By Irish Finance Accounts on 5th Jan. 1817, p. 94, 
The total Capital of Irish Debt is stated at ----+-£34,047870 15 5& 
Redeemed «+-cseccccccccsccccesce oreccceece - 8,812,662 12 7 








Unredeemed capital in Irish Currency - - - -£25,235,208 2 10 
equivalent in British Currency 23,203,992 
3 Capital of Great Britain, on 5th Jan. 
1817, Funded and Untunded---+ £817,415,237—14th Resolation. 
Do, of Ireland, Funded and Unfunded 28,739,869 vide *. 


‘Total of the United Kingdom £846,155,106 


* Vide Annual Finance Accounts, 1817 to 1821, both inclusive. 








Total Gross Income of the United Expenditure of the 
Kingdom, (Drawbacks ne ) United Kingdom. 
1009” dctni.%. © £57,650,589 sseeesee cesses 66,644,040 
1898 iss Be Siw aera 34ewat Es cccess 57,872,428 
LSID. dvs decree 58,680,252 . -+se+-- cress 67.395 
NR eee 59,769,680 -cccssccssecs * 687,476,755 
LOBAL deicde eee 9G0,G8B,076 ee eed aeceeeee 57,639,893 
Income ---+ £296,454,538 Exp. ---+ £288,925,669 
288,925,669 3 ee 


£ 7,528,869 Excess of Income in 5 years, ° 
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the same period, for Civil list, pensions, and other charges on the 
Consolidated fund, and for expenses of the Navy, Ordnance, Army 
(Ordimary and Extraordinary) Miscellaneous services, and charges 
of Collection, and for interest and management of Debt, as stated 
in the preceding resolution, amounted (including 2,155,468/.' paid 
for Russian loan and to Holland) to 288,925,660/., leaving an 
Excess of income over expenditure, in the 5 years, of 7,528,869. 
14s, 








No. XVIII. 

That, notwithstanding the Excess of Income of 7,528,869/. as 
stated in the preceding resolution, a further funding of 90,761,920/.* 
has taken A at for which an additional Capital of debt has 
been created between the 5th Jan. 1817 and the 5th Jan. 
1822, of 116,600,2351, at ananaual Interest in perpetuity of 
3,773,354/.,+ and that the said Capital of 116,600,235/. has been 
created by 19,999,920/., raised by Loans in Money; by 
34,262,000/. Exchequer Bills issued, and afterwards funded ; and 
by 36,500,000/. borrowed from the Commissioners of the Sinking 
Fand : and that for the 19,999,920/. raised by Loans, the sum of 
19,814,944/.5 was paid into the Treasury, leaving a deficit of 
184,976/., retained by the Bank for discount on prompt payment, 
and for receiving the same; and that there is also charged 14,109/., 
under the head of Miscellaneous Services, in the Finance Accounts 


* Vide Parliamentary Paper, No. 293, of 1820. 
* Vide col. 1 of 145, of 1822: 


Byloansinmoney . . . « «© §.  «. £19,999,920 
By Exchequer Bills. . . : : F . 34,262,000 
By Commissioners of Sinking Fund . . . «. 36,500,000 
£90,761 ,920 
Deficit retained by the Bank £184,976 
for transfer 14,109 
———= = 199,085 
Net Amount of Cash > . 290,562,835 
3 Vide col. 3 of Parliamentary Paper, No. 145. of 1822. 
* Vide col. 5 of ditto. 
5 1818, for transfer of 27 millions, 3 per cents. to 
34 percents. .. . £ 2,999,920 Cash £ 2,971,819 19 4 
1819 capital . . 12,000,000 11,862,340 7 6 
1820 «= gw «=F «jC 000,000 4,980,783 15 1 








19,909,920 Received £19,814,944 1 11 
Short credited 184,976 


Net £19,990,920 
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of 1819, a8 paid to the Bank of England for transferring 27,000,000/. 
of 3 per cents. to 3} per cents,; making the net amount of money 
received and accounted for to be only 90,562,8351,, creating an 
annual charge for interest in perpetuity of 3,773,354/.; which sum 
converted into a 3 per cent. Capital, is equal to 125,778,466/., or 
138/. 17s. of 8. per cent. Capital for every 100/. of money, or 1007. 
of 3 per cent, Capital for every 72/. of money. 


No. XIX. 


That, during the period of five years, from 5th Jan, 1817 to 5th 
Jan. 1822, in which 3,773,3541. New Annuities were created for 
90,562,835/. money, there has been paid to the Commissioners of 
the Sinking Fund, the sum of 82,021,555/.;" and the expense of 
their office, during the same period, has been 32,203/. 2s. 2d.,* 
making the total amount of 82,053,768/.; with which the said 
Commissioners have purchased 110,489,252/.’ of various stock, 
the dividends on which amount to 3,338,857/.;* which sum, con- 
verted into a 3 per cent. Capital, is equal to 111,295,232/. or 1351. 
13s. of 3 per cent. Capital for every 100/. of money, or 1002. of 3 


per cent. Capital for every 73/. 14s. 6d. of money paid to the said 
Commissioners, 
No. XX. 


That, in borrowing the sum of 82,053,758/. paid to the Com- 
missioners of the Sinking Fund, there were created, and added to 
the Debt, capitals equal to 113,960,608/.5 of 3 per cent. at an an- 

* Vide col. 8 of No. 145, of 1822. 


Paid to the Commissioners of Sinking Fund . . #£82,021,556 
Expense of Office ° : : ‘ . ‘ 


£82,053,758 

7 In 1817 £4,853 17 11 -— 
1818 6,399 12 10 
1819 7,240 4 8 
1820 7,108 6 93 
1821 6,601 0 0 

£32,203 2 2% Vide No. 39 of 1821. 
62,698 from 1793 to 1816. 
£94,901 2 23 
3 Vide col. 9. No. 145. 4+ Vide col. 11. do. 


Money. 3 per cents. Money. 3 per cents. 
5 If 90,662,135/. : 125,778,4661. : : 82,053,758/. : 113,960,608 
But 82,053,758/. has redeemed only 111,295,232 





Occasioning a loss of 3 per cent. capital equal to £ 2,665,376 
and a Dividend of £79,961. 
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nual charge in perpetuity of 3,418,8187.,"/ whilst. the Commissioners 
redeemed, during the same period with that sum, Dividends or An- 
nuities in perpetuity, to the amount of only 3,338,857/.,* equal to: 
111,295,232/. of 3 per cent. Capital ; occasioning thus, by the. 
operations of the Sinking Fund, a loss of 79,961/.3 of perpetual, 
Annuity, equal to 2,665,376/. of 3 per cent. Capital, showing that 
the Debt created, between the 5th Jan. 1817 and 5th Jan, 1822, 
was at the rate of 138/. 17s. of 3 per cent. Capital for every 100/. 
of money; and that the amount redeemed in the same period was 
at the rate‘of 135/. 13s. of 3 per cent. Capital for every 100/. of 
money, being a loss of 3/..4s..of 3 per cent. Capital on every 100/. 
of money expended. by the Commissioners. 


No. XXI. 


: That the total sum fanded in Great Britain in the 29 years from 
the 5th Jan, 1793 to the 5th Jan. 1822, amounted to 675,636,477. ;+ 
that the total sum received in money, and accounted for was 
670,354,223/.,° at an annual aggregate charge of $8,813,799/.,° viz. 
of 33,063,022/, for interest in perpetuity ; for 884,6967. of termin- 
able Annuities, converted into 750,777/. of perpetual Annuities ; the 
230,000/. on the same terms as perpetual Annuities were created 
in 1795; and 654,696/. at 18.86 years purchase, and the whole 
into a.3 per cent. Capital, equal to 1,127,126,633/., being at! the 
rate of 168/. 1s. of 3 per cent. Capital for every 100/, of money 
received ; or. 100/. of 3 per cent. Capital for every 59/. 10s. of 
money, equal to 5/. 10d. per cent. interest. 


No. XXIL. 


That the total sum paid to the Commissioners of the Sinking 
Furid, during the said period of 29 years, from the 5th Jan. 1793 


Money. Dividend. Money, Dividend. 
* If 90,562,8351. > 3,773,354. : ; 82,053,758. : 3,418,818/. 


* Vide col. 11. 


Dividend on borrowing . > £3,418,818- 
3 Do, redeeming ” “ 3,338,857 


Difference in Dividend £279,961 


* Vide col. 1, No. 145 of 1822. 5 Vide col. 2, No, 145 of 1822. 


6 Col. 5, «+++++ .£33,063,022 perpetuity. 
Col. 6. ++++++++ 133,400 of Do. for 230,0001. of 25 years. 
Col. GB, --eeeeee 617,377 of Do. for 654,695/, terminable in 1860. 





£33,813,799 . 
Equal to a 3 per cent, capital of 1,127,126,633/. 
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to the 5th Jan, 1822, amounted to 270,543,895/.," and the expenses, 
of their office during the same period were.94,901/.,* making a total. 
charge in money paid to the said Commissioners, of 270,638,796. ;* 
by raising of which an annual charge in perpetuity of 18,651,477/4. 
was created, equal to 455,049,262/.5 of 3 per cent. capital, 


No. XXIII. ’ 
That, with the 270,658,796/., as stated in the erionting resolu-: 
various 


tion, the said Commissioners have purchased Capital, o 

denominations, to the amount of 413,402,207/.,° the Annual Divi- 
dends on which are 12,507,090/.;7 which sum, converted into a 3 
per cent, Capital, is equal to 416,903,000/., being at the rate:of 
154/. is. of 3 per cents, purchased with.every 100/. of money paid 
to the said Commissioners, or 100/. of 3 per cent. Capital, for 
every 64/. 18s. of money, equal to 4/. 12s, 54d. per cent. interest. 


No. XXIV. 


That the amount of annual charge created in perpetuity, by rais- 
ing the 270,638,796/., was 13,651,477/., whilst the annual charge 
redeemed by the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund with that 


4 


* Vide col. 8 of No. 145. Cash paid ---.. o ccceccccccce £270,543,895 
* Vide No, 39 of 1822. Expenses of Office «-----+++-+ 94,901 


Total sum paid to Commissioners S. F.---- £270,638,796* 








Money received 3 per cents, Money paid toCom. 3 per cents. 
If 670,354,222/. : 1,127,126,6331. : : 270,638,796/. : 455,049 4 


Dividend. Dividend. 
* 670,354,221. : 33,813,7991. ; : 270,638,796/. : 13,651,4772. 
© Vide col. 9, No. 145, 1822." ? Vide col. 11, No. 145, 1822. 


* Of this Amount the following Sums have been cancelled by Act of 53 
Geo. III. c. 95, and subsequent Acts : 


53 Geo. TIL. c. 95. 1813 -+--+++- £153,576,500 
1814 ccccccee 1 
1B1G seccsees 51,271,467 
1820 «-seseee 47,930,611 
[> ) 21,729,166 
Total 313,452,305 3 per cents. 
1814 «-cereee 7,796,400 4 per cents. 
1813 s-reeree 142,600 5 per cents. 





Total £321,391,305 


The Dividends on which amount to 9,722,565/.; the remainder stand 
in the names of the Commissioners. 
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amount, wi 12,507,0901,, being 1,144,387/.' of annual charge in 
perpetuity, less redeemed than created, equal to $8,146,262/. of 3 
per cent. Capital; showing that the proportion of the debt raised 
for the Sinking Fund between 1793 and 1822, was created at the 
rate of 168/. 1s. of 3 per cent. Capital for every 100/. money re- 
ceived ; and that the amount redeemed in the same time, was at the 
rate of 1541. 1s. of 3 per cent, Capital for every 100/. money paid, 
being a Joss of 14/. of 3 per cent. Capital, on every 100/. money 


expended by the Commissioners, equal to 8s. 44d. per cent. per 
annum. 


No, XXV. 


That, independent of the operations of the Commissioners of the 
Sinking Fund, a reduction took place, between the 5th Jan. 1817, 
and 5th Jan. 1822, of 3 ,583,497/.* of Capital, and 211,222/. of 
Annual Charge, thereby reducing the Funded Debt as it ‘stood on 
the 5th January 1817, to 792,616,6961., 3 at an annual charge of 


In borrowi created 3 per cent. capital. at an annual charge of 
® 270,638, 7961. «-ce-seeee 455,049,262], o--0+---0. 13,651,4771. 
But has yiidesined only -416,903,000/. -.---.- eee 12,507, 090. 
Less redeemed than created £38,146,262 £1,144,387 
2 Cancelled, and expired in five years : 
Capitals. Annuities. 
230,0002. Annuities expired in 1819 -----++-+++--- + £230,000 
For Land-tax cancelled 2 528,094 16 8 15,842 16 9 
3 per cent. per 48 G, 3, c. do. 2,916,560 100,143 3 7 
Unclaimed Capital --------.- 138,842 4445 4 0 
Exchequer Annuities expired.. 15,789 1 1 
Ditto unclaimed for 3 years 30,710 9 6 


Totals £3,583,496 16 8 £396,990 14 Nl 
_ Deduct increase of Charge, pogeblo for Annuities, 


by 48° Geo. 3. ++ <reeeceeeeeseeeesecceeee ¥. 185,711 
Actual reduction from the Debt, as it stood on —-———_—- 
Sth, Jam. 1G1F ia Wee clad ed occ vccccwceebbeoss £211,221 14 11 


Capital. Interest. 
3 Funded in 1817, in Great Britain; 





as per 14th Resolution occeeess £772,764,937 £28,812,307 6 6 
(ee pet, as per 
16th Resolution «-+«+++e+sseee . 23,435,254 1,058,545 
United Kingdom 796,200,191 29,870,852 6 6 


Decrease as above -----+-+++++ 3,583,496 211,222 
Funded Debt, as it would have been 
on the Sth Jam, 1822 -+-+-++++- £792,616,695 £29,650,630 

















at nee oe a eee. 
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29,659,630/,; instead of its being 795,312,767/.,' at an aunual 

charge of 30, ,015,7861., as it really stood on the 5th Jan. 1822, 

being $56,153/. increase of charge per annum, more in 1822 than 

it would have been if the Sinking Fund had been abolished on the 
Sth Jan. 1817. 


No. XXVI. 


That the Unfunded Debt of the United Kingdom, in Exchequer 
and Treasury Bills, on the 5th Jan. 1817, was 49,954,915L,* and 
on the 5th Jan. 1822, it was 32,671,731/., showing an apparent 
reduction of 17,283,184/.;— But, as the excess of Income, in these 
5 years, amounted to 7,528,870/.,? and the deficiency of the Con- 
solidated Fund was, on the 5th Jan. 1822, 8,232,458/.+ amounting 
together to 15,761,328/.,5 it leaves only an apparent reduction of 
1,521,856/.6 to meet the increase in the annual charge of the 


* Vide Finance Accounts, 5th Jan. 1822, pages 178-9. 








Interest in perpetuity Terr rerrrr rere ry te eee 27 875,841 19 1 
Terminable Annuities.---.--+- eseceves Scoececes 1,451,205 13 4 
Annuities by 48 Geo. 3 «---++++++0 paak de ohn 410,964 19 6 
Charges of Management------- sesnedewererers 277,773 0 4 
Total Charge of Funded Debt, as it really stood 

on the 5th Jan. 1822 ragiee ciate Ben obvieve ° £30,015,785 12 3 
Vide Annual Finance Account: 
Unfunded Debt Great Britain, 5th Jan. 1817+--++--++++ £44,650,300 
Do. Trish - eeeeeeretoeree ereereeeeee eevee 5,304,615 

49,954,915 

Unfunded Debt Great Britain and Ireland, on Sth Jan. 

1822, (vide p. 187, Finance Accounts)----«+++++++ « $2,671,731 


Apparent Decrease of Unfunded Debt, as per Finance Accts. £17,283,184 





3 Vide 17th Resolution. 
‘ hin = Parliamentary Paper 23, of 1821; and Finance Accouut, Sth of 
an. 1822: 
Deficiency of the Consolidated Fund on 5th Jan. 1822 £8,842,330 
Do. Do. 5th Jan. 1817 609,872 


Deficiency in the 5 years £8,232,458 


5 Excess of Income, as per Resolution No. 17. +-++++++ £7,528,870 
Deficiency of Consolidated Fund as above «---++++++++- 8,232,458 


6 Apparent decrease of Unfunded Debt, as note * eve: £17,283,184 
Accounted for, as per note * above +-++++++++seeeeees 15,761,328 


Decrease of Unfunded Debt .-++.+--s-seeeceeecees 1,521,856 
Against Increase of 356,1537. of annual Charge on the 
Funded Debt equal to a 3 per cent. Capital of---- 11,871,766 
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Funded Debt, of 356,153/., equal to 11,871,766/. in 3 per cent. 
Capital. 
No. X XVII. 

That on taking a retrospective view of the operations of tle 
Sinking Fund, from the 5th Jan. 1793 to the 5th Jan, 1817, it is 
conclusive, that no reduction of the Debt was effected thereby ; 
because, as the expenditure in each year exceeded the income de- 
rived from: taxes, the money applied by the Commissioners of the 
Siwking Fund must have been first borrowed; and, as has been 
shown by the 4th Resolution, that 100/, of 3 per cent. Capital was 
created for every 57/. 18s. of money borrowed, whilst the Com- 
missioners, on an average of that period, paid 61/. 14s. money for 
every 1001. of 3 per cent. Capital redeemed, as will be seen by the 
7th Resolution; by which it appears, that the public paid 5/.3s,74d. 
per cent. on an average for ali the money borrowed in that period, 
whilst the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund have been receiving 
only.4/. 17s. 23d. making a Joss of Gis. 43d. per cent. on the whole 
amount expended by them during that period ; exclusive of large 
bonuses, by payments of dividends, and by exemptions from the in- 
come tax thereon, before all the instalments on the several loans 
were paid up—Améunting in the aggregate to the enormous sum 
of 15,000,000. 

No. XXVIII. 

That as the expenditure for the service of Great Britain, during 
the 24 years from 5th Jan. 1793 to the 5th Jan, 1817, (including 
the charge-on the Debt as it stood on the 5th Jan. 1793) exceeded 
the income derived from taxes'by the sum of only 138,349,040/., 
as stated in the 13th Resolution: and, as 618,163,857/.* was raised 
during.that :period, by Loans and Exchequer Bills, it is conclusive 
that; by the system of borrowing that has been pursued, the sum 
of 479,814,817/. has been incurred as a Debt, during that period, 
on the sum of 138,349,040/.,? in the proportion of 291,229,779/.+ 
for interest, annuities and charges, and 188,585,038/.' paid to the 
Commissioners of the Sinking Fund. 


* Vide concluding observation 


to SRS a ae pusehbopecececesepccecene £584,874,557 
Increase of Unfunded.----.-- c pitodnestitede ene cbmnmet 33,289,300 
£618, 163,857 

* For Interest, Annuities and Charges . «. + + £291,229,779 
5 To Commissioners of Sinking Fund . . 6 - 188,585,038 
Amount raised . _ 479,814,817 

5 To cover excess of Expenditure Mieraey ae 138,349,040 


Total sum raised £618,163,857 
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No. XXIX. 


That the system of borrowing, during the said 24 years, created 
a necessity for borrowing, progressively increasing in proportion 
to the sum borrowed; and consequently, by having first borrowed 
the sum of 188,585,038/, for the Commissioners of the Sinking 
Fund, it has entailed a burthen in perpetuity, considerably exceed- 
ing the 602,830/. of annual charge incarred by purchasing Stock 
on worse terms, than those at which it was created during tbat 
period ; as stated in the 8th Resolution. 


No, XXX. 


That the deduction in the preceding Resolution will be confirmed, 
by ascertaining, year by year,’ what sum would have ‘sufficed to 
have met all the demands of the State in each yeat, on precisely 
the same scale of expense with which it has been supported, had 
not the system of the nominal Sinking Fund been maintained; by- 
which mode of proof it will be seen that about 360,000,000/, 
would have sufficed to have been funded, instead of 584,874,557/.; 
as stated in the 2d Resolution. 


No. XXXI. 


That, as the 584,874,557/.,, funded from the 5th Jan: 1793 
to the 5th Jan. 1817, created an annual charge of 30,174,;360/.,?' 
whilst the 188,584,038/. paid to the Commissioners of the Sinking 
Fund redeemed only 9,168,233/.3 of annual charge, the sum: of 
21,006,1S0/.+ is left as the annual increase of \ charge~on’ 
396,289,519/.° applied as stated in the margin ; whilst the sum of 
360,000,000/, would have sufficed to have been funded, as stated in 


* Vide concluding paragraph of observations. 
* Vide Resolution4. .  . . ech , -  £30,174,368* 
® Vide Resolstion?., . +. «j ,e ah es 9,168,233: 


+ £21,006,130 
5 Total funded £684,874,557 
Deduct 188,585,038 paid to Consmissioners of Sinking Fund. 


_ — 





£396,289,519 Balance of Amount funded. 
Add 33,289,300 Bills unfunded. 








£429,578,819 applied as follows : 





Viz. £291,229,779 for Interest and Charge on new Debt. 
138,349,040 for excess of Expenditure, Vide 13th 
—— Resolution. 
£429,578,819 Total increase, on account of the excess 
of Expenditure, of £138,349,040 in the 24 years.* 
* Vide concluding observations. 
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the preceding Resolution ; and supposing that amount to have been 
funded at the same rate as the 564,874,557/. instead of 21 ,006,130/, 
it would have created an annual charge of only 18,572,673/., being 
2,433,310." per annum less, and leaving the annual charge on the 
funded Debt for the year 1817, at only 27,437,542/., instead of 
29,870,852/.; as stated in the note to the 16th Resolution. 


No. XXXII. 


That taking the charge for the Funded Debt as it stood on the 
5th Jan. 1817, at 29,870,852/.,* the Revenue of the United King- 
dom, derived from taxes, from the 5th Jan. 1817 to the 5th Jan. 
1822, actually exceeded every expense of the State, (the charge 
for the Sinking Fund excepted) by the sum of 7,528,870/. ;3 but 
had the annual charge for the Funded Debt been only 27,437,542/., 
as stated in the preceding Resolution, the excess of Revenue would 
have considerably exceeded 7 ,528,870/.; and had that excess been 
applied to the purchase of Stock, at the prices which have pre- 
vailed during these five years, and the Stock been cancelled as it 
was purchased, the total excess of Revenue in the five years would 
have amounted to about 21,000,000 of money, redeeming about 
28,000,000 of 3 per cent. Capital, and thereby diminishing the 
charge by about 840,000/. per annum, and have left the charge for 
1822, at only 26,386,320/., instead of 30,015,786/., as. stated in 
the 25th Resolution ; making an excess of annual charge, of no less 
than 3,629,466/., in perpetuity, more than it would have. been, if 
there had been no Sinking Fund. 


No, XXXIII. 


That, as the price of all commodities is uniformly governed by 
the demand, if 360,000,000/. only had been borrowed instead of 
584,000,000/., it is fair to conclude, that the rate of interest at which 
the lesser amount might have been obtained, would have been 
considerably lower; and taking it only at the rate of one half per 
cent. lower, it would have made a difference of 1,800,000/. per 
annum, which, added to the 2,433,3101., as stated in the $ist Re- 
solution, amounts to 4,233,310/. per annum ; and if taken at 3 qrs. 
per cent, lower, it would have made a difference of 5,1$3,$101., 
equal to 171,110,333]. of $ per cent. Capital, and uently 
have left the annual charge for 1817, at only 24,737,542/., instead 
of 29,870,852. 


* £21,006,130 by £396,289,519 
18,572,820 by 360,000,000 


£2,433,310 236,289,519 
> Vide note to 16th Resolution, 
> Vide 17th Resolution. 














_~ 
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No, XXXIV. 


That, if the annual charge of the Funded Debt is taken at 
24,737,5421., on the 5th Jan. 1817, as stated in the preceding Re- 
solution, the excess of Revenue would have been still greater ‘than 
stated in the $2d Resolution; and had that excess been applied to 
the purchase of Stock, at the prices which have prevailed darin 
these five years, the total excess of Revenue would have amount 
to about 33,000,000 of money, redeeming about 42,000,000 of 3 
per cent. Capital, and thereby diminishing the charge by about 
1,260,000/." per annum, and leaving the total charge for 1822 at 
23,266 ,320/.,* instead of 30,015,786/.,? as stated in the 25th Re- 
solution, making an excess of annual charge in 1829 to the amount 
of 6,749,466/., equal to 224,982,200/. of 3 per cent. Capital. 


No. XXXV. 


That, as the total amount of Debt unredeemed on the 5th Jan. 
1793, was only 239,350,148/., at an annual charge of 9,203,977L., 
as stated in the Ist Resolution, from which reductions have taken 
place between that date and the 5th Jan. 1822, to the amount of 
35,227, 109/. of Capital, and 1,524,333/. of annual charge, as stated 
in the 9th and 25th Resolutions ; whereby the Debt on the 5th Jan. 
1822, had the 138,349,040/.,4 as stated in the 15th Resolution, 
been raised by taxes between the 5th Jan. 1793 and the 5th Jan. 
1817, would have been only 204,129,039/., at an annual charge of 
7,679,6411., as far as regards Great Britain; and adding the 
28,739,869/. amount of Capital, and 1,323,175/. of annual charge 
thereon, incurred by Ireland, previous to the union of the two Ex- 
chequers, on the 5th Jan. 1817, and brought into the general ac- 
count on that date, as stated in the 16th Resolution, the total amount 
of Debt for the United Kingdom on the 5th Jan. 1822, would have 
been 232,862,908/., at an annual charge of 9,003,4161., instead of 
its being 795,312,767/. of Funded Debt, at an annual charge of 
30,015,786/., as stated in the 25th Resolution, and of unfunded to 
the amount of about 41,000,000/., as stated in the 26th Resolution, 
at an annual charge of about 1,300,000/.; making the aggregate of 
Debt 836,312,767/. and the aggregate annual charge 31,315,786. 
being an increase of capital of 603,449,859/. and 22,312,3701, of 
annual charge; whereby it is conclusive that notwithstanding 


' From RAS 6 RN OG eae FO TOG 
educt . = . ‘ £1,260,000 
as per note Ist Resolution 25 211,222 1,471,222 


Leaving Charge for 1822 * 
insteod, ee rn 


£23,266,320 
pl ede Sakae 3 30,015,786 
* Vide concluding observations. 
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270,5438,895/. is stated to have been applied towards the reduction 
of the National. Debt, between the 5th Jan, 1793 and the 5th Jan. 
1822, not only has no reduction been effected therein, but on the 
contrary, it has actually been-increased to the amount above stated, 
of 603,449,859/. at an annual charge of 22,312,370/.; hereby de- 
monstrating that the Sinking Fund system was founded in fallacy, 
and has been maintained by delusion. 


No. XXXVI. 


That, whether the Financial System of the Country be regarded, 
in reference to the increased burthen of 1,144,387/. per annum, 
occasioned by the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund, in merely 
purchasing Stock on worse terms than at which it was created, as 
stated in the 24th Resolution ; or in reference to that of 6,749,466, 
occasioned by the extension and complication of the accounts, in 
consequence of the existence of the Sinking Fund system, as stated 
in the 34th Resolution ; or in reference to the increased burthen.of 
22,312,370/. per annum, which has been inflicted on the public 
since 1816, and to continue in perpetuity by not having raised 
about 158,000,000/." of additional taxes, in the 24 years, from the 
5th Jan. 1793 to the 5th Jan. 1817, and which occasioned taxation 
in 1821, to upwards of 60,000,000/., whilst about 33,000,000/. 
only would have sufficed, as previously shown in the 15th Resolu- 
tion ; either case sufficiently shows that the Financial System of the 
Country is founded on erroneous principles, portending consequences 
as ruinous and fatal as the Sinking Fund system is denionstrated to 
be fallacious and delusive, 


No. XX XVII. 


That, on taking a prospective view of the result of a Sinking 
Fund ; if 5,000,000/. per annum are applied for 10 years, in the 
purchase of ‘Stock, at the rate of $1/. money for every 1001. of 3 
per cent: Capital, cancelling the Stock as it is purchased, it will 
afford an annual remission of taxation to the amount of 185,185/., 
and it will redeem in'10 years 61,728,320/. of 3 per cent. Capital, 
(as stated in Parliamentary Paper No. 15! of 1822) the dividends 
on which will’ be 1,851,8511., affording an aggregate remission of 
taxation annually to that amoont, at the expiration of 10 years, ef- 
fected at the aggregate expense of 50,000,000/. of taxes ;—but, if 
5,000,000/. per annum are employed as a Sinking Fund for 10 
years, in the purchase of Stock at the rate of 81/. money for every 
TO0O/. of 3 per cent. Capital, with the dividends accruing thereon, 
the aggregate sums will purchase in, that time 73,101,437. of 3 
per cents. (as stated in the Parliamentary Paper before referred to) 


' Vide concluding observations. 
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the dividends on which will be 2,193,043/., affording at the expira- 
tion of that time a remission of taxation. to that amount, but no 
relief whatever in the interval of the 10 years, effected at the aggre- 
gate expense of 59,212,164/. of taxes. 


No. XX XVIII. 


That by the preceding Resolution, it is seen, that under the 
operation of a Sinking Fund of 5,000,000/. per annum, at Com- 
pound Interest, no relief whatever from taxation will be afforded to 
the Country for 10 years; and without any guarantee that the ex- 
action of so great an amount of taxes may not, under the present 
difficulties of the Country, occasion an increase of distress and pau- 
perism more than equivalent to any advantages that can arise from 
the remission of 2,193,043/. of taxes per annum, at the expiration 
of that period :—whilst the immediate remission of taxes, to the 
amount of 5,000,000/. per annum, will afford a most important 
and essential relief from those burthens, which at present press so 
heavily on the industry of the Country. 





The Parliamentary copy of the Resolutions contains the following literal 
errors and omission.—Viz. Resolution 9. Life and other terminable anpu- 
ities, created prior to the 5th of January, 1793, had fallen in, expired or re- 
mained unclaimed for thirty years and upwards—should be three years, This 
error also exists in the votes and proceedings of the House. 

a 24. About the middle, the word fund after Sinking is 
omitted. 

Resolution 35. About the middle—The total amount of debt, for, the 
United Kingdom on the 5th January, 1817, would have been 232,862,908/.,— 
should be 5th January, 1822.—This error is corrected in the Votes. 

Resolution $7, Near the buttom.—Effected at the aggregate expense of 
52,193,043/. of taxes—should be 59,212,164/. This error is also corrected 
in the Votes. 

Note also, that the 37th Resolution is susceptible of a twofold construc- 
tion, viz. Instead of saying, as in the first instance, that 5,000,0004 per 
anoum, applied as there stated, would afford at the expiration of 10 years a 
reduction of taxes tu the amoupt of 1,851,851L per annum, effected at the 
aggregate expense of 50 millions of taxes—as the operation would admit 
of areductivn to the amount of 185,185/. the first year, progressively increas. 
ing up to 1,851,851/. the 10th year, making a total reduction during the 
10 years of 8,333,383/. (the calculation being made annually, and not half- 
yearly)—it may be said, that the whole operation would be effected at an 
aggregate expense of only 41,666,666/.,of taxes, instead uf 50,000,000/.; and 
in the other instance it may be said, oa the same principle, that the reduc. 
tion of 2,193,403/, per annum at the expiration of 10 vears, would be effected 
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at the aggregate expense of only 50 millions of taxes, instead of 59,212,164. : 
So it menidt bot chee! if the Bite on the amount collected in taxes to 
effect either operation be taken into account at 5 per cent. per annum only, 
(and itis worth double or treble that rate, left witht the people for applica- 
tion,) both positions lead to the same conclusion. 

In the Resolutions, as weil as in the Votes of the House, the 27th Resolu- 
tion is without the conclusion here printed in italics, At the time they were 

inted, however, to an advanced period of the session, as well as the diffi- 
culty in obtaining the particulars bow some of the loans were paid in, it was 
not possible to complete that part of the calculations; but it has since been 
ascertained to amount to the sum here stated: viz. about 15,000,000/.; inde- 
pendent too of the premiums on the Omnium, which, with the exception of 
two or three loans, was considerable, and may be fairly stated to amount in 
the aggregate to 12 or 15 millions more, as a bonus to the contractors and 
original subscribers.—No wonder that the war bad its advocates, and the 
country its loyalists! 

The most important feature of the whole illustration, however, remains 
yet to be developed. On reference to Resolutions 13, 15, 28, note to;31, 
and Resolutions 35 and 36, it will be seen, that the calculations as to the 
result of the operations of the Sinking Fund are founded on the presump- 
tion of the expenditure for the 24 years, from the 5th January 1793 to the 5th 
January 1817, having been 1,304,913,074/., and the excess of expenditure 
overincome derived from taxes having been 138,349,0401.:—With the view 
of explaining the grounds on which this result was obtained, it is necessary 
to state that prior to the year 1797, no authentic accounts of either Income 
or Expendiwre were published: in that year a Committee of Members of 
Parliament was appointed to investigate the public accounts, and prescribe 
a form by which a circumstantial and detailed account should be published 
annually: consequently, for the years 1798 and 1799 an account was pre- 
sented to Parliament, and ordered to be printed. Though they seem not to 
have been distributed (as is usual at the present time) to the Members, the 
accounts, however, such as they are, exist in the Journals Office of the 
House of Commons ; and since that period, commencing with the year 1800, 
an account has annually been presented to Parliament, of both Income and 
Expenditure, from which documents the amounts in the Resolutions have 
been taken. But as noaccount existed of the Income and Expenditure for the 
first four years of the war, viz. 1793, 4, 5, and 6, and from replies to repeated 

ications to obtain the accounts, it was deemed unlikely ever to obtain 
any ; especially as a return made to Parliament, 19th June, 1815, (Parlia- 
mentary Paper No. 412) states, that “ sroreens to the year 1798, the 
ublic accounts were not made out, or laid before Parliament, in such a col- 
ted form as to show the amount of payments made out of the Exchequer 
receipts ;” and proceeds to state, “ that such accounts could only be made up 
by the several departments in England and Scotland, after much investi 
tion and labor ;”—under such circumstances, for the purpose of founding the 
calculation, it was necessary to hypothecate the amount of Expenditure for 
those 4 years, at some given sum; and to avoid the possibility of impugn- 
ment for assuming an amount merely to make out a case unfavorable to Mr. 
Pitt’s talents as a statesman, it was resolved to go to an extreme point, and 
the expenditure of those four years was consequently assumed at 150,000,000/. ; 
but since the Resolutions were printed, a circumstantial and detailed ac- 
count of both Income and Expenditure for those four years has been ob- 
tained from the T: » by which the diture appears not to have 
amounted to 130, ins of 150 millions, reducing the excess of Expendi- 
ture over Income in the 24 years, below 190, instead-of 138 millions. Such 
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being the case it necessarily alters every part of the Resolutions, which de- 
duce conclusions from the data laid down in the 15th Resolution, and alters 
those conclusions to a degree very far exceeding the simple arithmetical 
proportion between 138 and 120. But as circumstances have not afforded 
au opportunity to ascertain the correct result, and as the subject is again 
likely forthwith to engage the attention of Parliament, and the Resolu- 
tions as originally submitted to its notice been deemed sufficient for the 
purpose for which they were drawn up, viz. that of unequivecally and in- 
controvertibly proving the fallacy and delusion of the Smking Fund Sys- 
tem, and the urgent and imperious necessity for its immediate abolition, 
both in effect and name, the Resolutions in their original form are here again 
submitted to the suber judgment of the intellectual portion of the British 
Community. 

A conclusion so positive as here drawn, on the face of so many concurrent 
expressions of approbation in favor of the Sinking Fund System, and in the 
very teeth of its adoption, and present practical operation in almost every 
State in Europe, may seem an act of bold presumption; as far however as 
England is concerned in the question, the Resolutivns herewith preclude 
the necessity of any modification of the conclusion. And although the 
principle on which the Sinking Fund System of England is formed, under 
certain circumstances, might be desirable in adoption and correct in prac. 
tice ; it will on that sort of investigation, which all subjects having connec- 
tion with other subjects require, be found to lead to different results, accor- 
ding to the extent and bearing of the other parts of the Financial System 
with which it is operating. As a mere point of abstract calculation, it is not 
intended to deny, but that any given sum, at a given rate of interest, either 
simple or compound, at any given time, will accumulate to a sum easily to 

ascertained ; but that is not the question which concerns the people of 
England: the question which concerns them is,—whether the Sinking Fund 
System, as proposed to Parliament by Mr. Pitt on the 29th March, 1786, and 
adopted on that date, was, or was not founded in reason and common sense ; 
and how far its operation for 36 years has been beneficial or prejudicial to 
the best interests of the country ; and above all, how far such a System is 

’ applicable to the present day, to existing circumstances, and the peculiar 
and unprecedented position in which the extraordinary events of the last 
$0 years have placed her. : 

Mr. Pitt, on the date above mentioned, stated to Parliament, “ That the 
plan which he had then the honor to bring forward for the purpose of pay- 
ing off the National Debt, he was proud to flatter himself would entitle his 
name to be inscribed upon that firm monument he was about to raise to na- 
tional faith, and national prosperity /”—Let his pride be gratified with the in- 
scription ; the enemies to his name, if there be any, need not wish any other 
chronicle, and his friends surely cannot refuse it; and as an accompanying 
tribute to the talents of his faithful followers and disciples of the present 
day, let the contract for the building of the barracks in the Regent’s Park be 
inscribed also. : : Rigs 

It was intended to have exhibited herewith a statement in detail, illus- 
trative of the 30th Resolution ; but from its magnitude, and the nature of its 
construction, it proved impracticable to introduce it. 

The statement however may be had at Mr. Miller’s, 69, Fleet Street, “ exhi- 
biting the amount of money raised by funding in Great Britain, in each year 
since 1792, with the amount of nominal capital created thereby, and the 
amount which has actually been charged for Interest on the portion unre- 
deemed ; also the excess or diminution of the issue of Exchequer Bills with- 
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in each year, andthe total amount outstanding at the end of each year, with 
the amount annually charged for interest on the same; amount of income 
derived from taxes within each year, and the amount of Expenditure, exclu- 
sive of the charge on the money raised by funding, or the Expenditure as it 
would have been had the total supply been raised by taxes within each 
ear: Col. No. 9, showing the additional amount of taxes requisite to have 
raised under such circumstances, and a further statement, showin 
what sum would have sufficed to have been funded had no Sinking Fun 
System existed,” &c. &c. &c. 
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To the enlightened philanthropist it is unnecessary to dilate on 
those principles of action by which man is influenced and governed ; 
he knows that the machine of civil society is kept in perpetual mo- 
tion by the operation of the grand influential principle of selfish- 
ness, under its various modifications, refined or abased, by predis- 
posing principles established in the mind. He traces its operation 
in the higher and lower walks of life, and discerns its effects alike 
in the natural, the moral, and the political world. The profound 
statesman appropriates his knowledge of human nature not only to 
the good of his country, but to whole mass of congregated 
man. ‘To his country he feels he owes his talents, his time, and 
his fortune :—to the unfortunate, the active exertions of benevo- 
lence; and to the human race unitedly, his good will. 

To such individuals the following pages are addressed, and the 

toposed Plan submitted with the deference due to enlightened 
fadaenent and superior talents. 

Society consists of gradations, and there can be no society with- 
out diversity of rank, talents, fortune, mental attainments, and 
personal qualifications. 

The social contact does not preclude this diversity, but renders 
its moral existence more conspicuous by pointing out the various 
gradations more ostensibly than where such contact does not so 
obviously exist; or rather, than where government has not as- 
sumed the rank and dignity of a moral science. 

The science of politics is founded on the nature of man; and 
the means of promoting the ne plus ultra of human happiness is 
its important and influential basis. 

To the mind of sensibility and refinement no subject can be 
more fraught with pain than the condition of thousands of the 
human race, groaning under the pressure of want and misery, and 
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enduring the deprivations of penury in a land of plenty and opt- 
lence. To mitigate the sufferings necessarily attendant on that 
state of civilisation from which poverty results, is a duty connected 
with the cultivation and refinement produced by civilisation : to 
cure a radical evil, or rather a necessary consequence attendant on 
the present state of society, is impossible; but there are means by 
which even necessary su ring may be diminished, and to have 
recourse to these is surely the characteristic of superior intelligence. 

To promote the greatest possible sum of human happiness, with 
the least possible portion of attendant evil, is an object worthy the 
attention of the enlightened philosopher and benevolent patriot. 
Should the suggested Plan be considered deserving the attention 
of such characters, the writer’s aim will be fully accomplished, and 
the study and reflection of years be amply recompensed. 

That the aggregate of evil produced by the present system of pa- 
rochial taxation preponderates over the good, is a fact which obser- 
vation and experience incontestably establish. To ameliorate the 
sufferings of afflicted humanity—to chase the tear from the eye of 
the fatherless, and calm the agitations of the widow's sorrows, 
when helpless, friendless, and destitute, they are cast on a pityless 
world, a prey to anguish, suffering, and waut, is surely an indis- 
pensable duty of the Christian legislator ; but to burden the active 
and industrious members of a community with the support of the 
idle and licentious—to take the hard-earned produce of labor, to 
maintain those whose self-abasement has destroyed the moral inde- 
pendence of the mind, is not the means of benefiting individuals, 
or effecting the general good of society. 

To obviate some of the innumerable evils which result from the 
dependance of one class of society upon another, to afford employ- 
ment to the indigent and industrious, to support the aged, to in- 
struct the young, and give to the necessitous that energy and moral 
independence which is the soul of virtue, is the object of the fol- 
lowing pages. 

The evils which result from the existing system of parochial 
taxation have been so ably discussed, particularly by Mr. W. D. 
Bailey’ of the Inner Temple, that to descant on them here is un- 
necessary. To suggest means for their redress, which are not 
only tangible in theory, but capable of exemplification by practice, 
either extensively or limitedly, and calculated to produce a consi- 
derable accession to the sum of individual happiness and the gene- 
ral good of society, is surely a subject the utility and importance of 
which must mitigate censure, if not insure indulgence. 

In every county there is more or less uncultivated land, or land 


' See a pamphlet on the Poor Laws, by W. D. Bailey, Esq. 
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not appropriated to agricultural purposes. It is suggested that 
such, or any other portion of land, be appropriated in every county 
for the general reception, support, and occupation of ail the poor 
of the county. 

That in every county an association should be formed of the be- 
nevolent and patriotic gentlemen of the county. 

That money should be subscribed, or advanced, for the forma- 
tion of a fund for the purposes of the said association. 

That in every county three hundred acres, or any other portion 
of land, should be appropriated for the purpose of erecting suitable 
tenements for the reception of all the poor of the county. 

‘That a church, school houses, manufactories, and a hospital for 
the sick, should be erected in the middle of the spot selected for 
the purpose, surrounded with cottages for the reception of the 
poor, and to each cottage should be annexed garden-ground suffi- 
cient to supply the family with potatoes and vegetables. 

That at the commencement of the establishment of county as- 
sociations, the poor be employed, first in erecting the cottages, 
afterwards the manufactories, &c. &c. That food and raiment be 
provided, and little or no wages given until the completion of the 
habitations, &c. &c. 

That meal, milk, and soup be provided and distributed by the 
association. 

That the children be employed part of the day in occupations 
suited to their strength and years, and the other part in receiving 
instruction, 

That every able housekeeper and landholder in the county con- 
tribute a suitable sum, in money, or value in useful commodities, 
for the establishment and support of the county association in lieu 
of parochial rates. 

That these rates be diminished or abolished as soon as the asso- 
ciation shall be able to support itself; which it is conjectured it 
might do in about three years from the establishment of the asso- 
ciation. 

That care should be taken to preserve the strictest harmony and 
peace, and promote industry and general good conduct, amongst 
the individuals received by the association. 

That the good effects of the establishment of such associations 
would be most beneficial to England, is obvious from the following 
considerations :— 

First, they would be effectual in abolishing the existing evils at- 
tending the present system of parochial laws. . 

That instead of several places of reception for the poor in a 
county, and their being transferred from parish to parish, one 
general place of concentration would unite the whole. 
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That by employment being provided for all the indigent, men- 
dicity would be effectually repressed. ‘ 

That by the suppression of idleness, vice and folly would be 
diminished, and by the preservation of the mental and moral inde- 
pendence of the poor, aided by proper instruction, virtue and 
happiness would necessarily increase, and the sum of vice and mi- 
sery be proportionably diminished. 

That as labor is money, by the reservation of part of the labor 
of the poor, the expenses of the association, after its proper esta- 
blishment, might by degrees be defrayed, or interest afforded for 
the money advanced by the BENEVOLENT PATRIOTS, who, effectu- 
ally to relieve their country from its present distress, promoted the 
institution of COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS, 


OBJECTIONS. 


1. Ir may be objected to the suggested Plan, that a suitable 
spot could not be selected in many counties. 

2. That the concentration of so many of the lower class of so- 
ciety in one particular spot, might be productive of evil, by the 
probable insubordination that might ensue from a greater body of 
men to a lesser one. 

3. That it would be impossible to raise money for establishing 
such associations; or, if established, to effect their permanent and 
continual support. 

4. That such associations, if established, might not be effectual 
in suppressing mendicity; and that the expense attending their 
support, when instituted, would be equal to that which is incurred 
by the present system of parochial taxation. 

5. That from the agricultural distress of the country, it would 
be impolitic to increase the number of agricultural laborers; and 
that a market could not be easily found for manufactured commo- 
dities ;—or, if found, might injure the sale of articles manufactured 
at private manufactories. 

6. That the Plan suggested is founded on that of Mr. Owen; 
or is a mere chimera, that could not be reduced to practice. 

7. That if practicable, the good supposed likely to result might 
not accrue, either from the indolence, the insubordination, or vicious 
propensities, of the people ; or the inattention or want of energy 
of the proprietors, directors, or overseers. 

8. That every county does not possess a sufficient number of 
enlightened public-spirited and patriotic persons, willing to promote 
the establishment of such associations. 
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OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 


1. To the first of these objections I reply, that government 
might appropriate, or the association be authorised to purchase, 
any such portion of land in every county as should be consi- 
dered suitable to the purpose ; and that as the good of the whole 
is the grand object of legislation, the minor interest of indi- 
viduals should be subservient to the promotion of so desirable an 
end. That individuals possessing or holding land suitable to the 
purposes of the association, should have ample compensation made 
them for the purchase or use of the land so appropriated. 

2. That the evils likely to result from the concentration of so 
many of the lower orders of society to one particular spot might 
be prevented or obviated by wise and suitable regulations :—By 
attention on the part of the overseers and directots to the promo- 
tion of their comfort and moral improvement ; by the proper in- 
struction of the people, and by the irresistible power of superior 
and enlightened intellect. 

3. That it would be impossible to raise money for establishing 
such associations : or if established, to effect their support. This 
objection may be obviated by considering the vast sums subscribed 
for the service of the poor of other countries, without any expecta- 
tion of return: whereas, by subscribing for the establishment of 
such associations, interest, in time, might be afforded for the money 
so advanced and appropriated ; and the philanthropic patriot who 
had not the means of advancing money, might equally benefit the 
institution by presenting to the association materials for the erection 
of the habitations, manufactories, &c. or articles of food, or accom- 
modation for the inhabitants. ‘That ‘as labor is the basis upon 
which all property exists,’ the produce of labor must be money ; 
and this produce being re, in nearly a geometrical ratio, 
must in time increase sufhciently at least to afford adequate inte- 
rest for the money so advanced. 

4. That such associations, if established, might not be effectual 
in suppressing mendicity, and that the expense attending their sup- 
port would be equal to that which is incurred by the present sys- 
tem of parochial taxation. The suppression of mendicity is an 
object desirable in every legislation: that this object has never 
been effected is no proof that mendicity in civil society is incapable 
of suppression :' we have seen its extinction amongst sectaries 
whose social government is under wise and prudent regulations, as 


t See the 34 Volume of the Politician’s Creed, on the Establishment for 
the Poor at Munich. 
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amongst the Quakers. The moral good that can exist in a smaller, 
is certainly capable of existing in a greater degree, if equally in- 
fluential measures are adopted. Vast sums are annually collected 
from parochial taxation, and subscriptions to benevolent institutions, 
for the support of the poor; but amongst the money raised ex- 
pressly for their use, how little is exclusively appropriated to the 
sole purpose of providing for the poor:—parish officers, vestry 
clerks, vestry feasts, wine purchased for economy by the pipe, pau- 
pers transferred from parish to parish, &c. &c. consume large 
portions of the money so collected ; and if the poor of a nation 
collectively are to be supported, their maintenance in the interior 
of a county, where, besides their present means of occupation, 
they may labor at agriculture, or in manufactories established to 
afford them employment, is not likely to be attended with greater 
expense, than from the present system; and how much moral 
evil might be prevented by indigent youths of }both sexes being 
assured of finding employment adequate to their maintenance, on 
the spot appropriated in their own county to the reception, support, 
and employment of the unoccupied poor, 

5. That from the agricultural distress of the country, it would 
be impolitic to increase the number of agricultural laborers; and 
that a market could not be easily found for manufactured com~ 
modities ; or if found, might injure the sale of articles manufac- 
tured at private manufactories. From the present depressed state 
of the agricultural interest, this objection is of considerable import ; 
but agriculture has ever been the source of wealth, and in the 
nature of things must constitute the solid and important basis of 
political revenue. The interest of commerce is connected with, 
and indeed greatly dependant on, agriculture. 

By the adopeion of the suggested Plan, the number of laborers 
could not consistently be said to be increased—not one additional 
member would be added to society - the number of needy poor 
would not be augmented; on the contrary, as labor is wealth, and 
numbers the grand source of the wealth and power of a nation, b 
the wise appropriation of the labor of the poor, additional weal 
must accrue to the mass of society unitedly, either by the accumu- 
lation of commodities, the increase of property conjointly consi- 
dered, or by the extension of the means of commerce. 

The second clause of the objection, that a market could not be 
easily procured for articles so manufactured, is of equal ee 
with the former ; but it is an incontrovertible axiom that what has 
been done may be done, and as a market has hitherto been found 
for manufactured commodities, it is but reasonable to infer that ir 
would still be found, and the association might fit up vessels to 
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convey their articles to regions where there was the greatest proba- 
bility of a ready sale: and as every individual belonging to a com- 
munity is entitled to the protection of government, it is not just 
that any set of people should monopolise to themselves, exclusively, 
advantages to which the whole are equally entitled. 

6. That the Plan suggested is formed upon that of Mr. Owen, 
or is a mere chimera that could not be reduced to practice. The 
Plan suggested may certainly be considered as emanating from Mr. 
Owen’s, since the perusal of his publications first excited the wri- 
ter’s attention to the subject: but it is different in toto, both in its 
principles and practical results. Mr. Owen’s establishment, which 
has been visited by the author of this pamphlet, is excellent in its 
kind, and the inhabitants unquestionably enjoy a greater portion of 
comfort and happiness than is enjoyed collectively by the indivi- 
duals employed in any other manufactory. But the system is too 
mechanical to meet the views of the enlightened philanthropist, 
who considers society as a whole, whose moral improvement 
must be progressive, and whose subsequent good, collectively, as 
well as individually, depends on the degree of moral perfection at- 
tained. The actions of men should result from moral impulses, 
and not from mechanical causes: virtue without liberty and 
moral independence, cannot exist. ‘The Plan suggested does not 
render men machines incapable of liberty or choice, but is only 
intended to supply them with the means of occupation, and to 
enable them to provide for themselves and families in an honor- 
able independent manner, without enduring the degradation of 
being supported by the labor of their fellow-creatures. When 
we reflect on the good that has been frequently produced by the 
exertions of one benevolent character, how much, in the aggregate, 
might not the exertions of many philanthropists effect ! 


The practicability of this Plan must be obvious to all who pay 


the slightest attention to the subject. Suppose a gentleman of large 
property in any county should give fifty, an hundred, or any num- 
ber, of acres of ill-appropriated land, to the poor in his neighbour- 
hood; he first employs them in excavating stones, felling timber, 
and erecting habitations; then in constructing workshops and ma- 
nufactories, where, when they have no other means of occupation, 
he takes care that they shall provided with sufficient employ- 
ment; afterwards he turns the produce of their labor into money, 
and in time re-imburses himself for the capital he has expended, 
in maintaining the people, and providing them with necessaries, at 
the commencement of the undertaking, Or if he does not actually 
re-imburse himself, he obtains at least interest for his money, and 
enjoys the sweet satisfaction of rescuing his fellow-creatures, to 
the utmost of his ability, from want, and its too generally attend- 
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ant vice and misery. ‘The same plan pursued on a larger scale, 
would constitute the foundation of a County Association. 

7. That if the re gery plan be practicable, the good supposed 
likely to result might not accrue, either from the indolence, the 
insubordination, or vicious propensities of the people; or the inat- 
tention, and want of energy, of the proprietors, directors, or over- 
seers. 

That this objection is of considerable weight the writer is ready 
to admit, but by no means of importance sufficient to authorise the 
rejection of the Plan. Knowledge is always power; and a know- 
ledge of man is requisite to his proper government, either in greater 
or smaller states or societies. Man, considered collectively, is 
governed by the same principles that influence him individually ; 
and in a country where the axioms of government are applied to 
the regulation of a great body of men, there can surely be no 
difficulty in instituting those wise and salutary regulations that 
would promote the good and welfare of a comparatively small and 
subordinate body of people. 

We shall treat of the indolence and vicious propensities of the 
lower orders in the conclusion of this work; but in a patriotic and 
benevolent country, like England, surely little difficulty could be 
found in procuring in every county, a sufficient number of enlight- 
ened philanthropists to superintend the regulations of Country 
AssociaTIONs. 

8. This observation may be applicable to the last objection— 
that every county does not possess a sufficient number of enlightened 
public-spirited and patriotic persons willing to promote the esta- 
blishment of such societies. In a country where Christianity ex- 
tends its genuine influence, where literature, adorned by the im- 
provements of science, and graced with intellect and genius, sits 
resplendent on the throne of reason; where man attains perhaps 
a higher zenith in moral and intellectual perfection, than in any 
other country, can such an objection be made? Or if made, shall 
it be unanswered by the attestation of experience, and the annals 
of observation? Shall it be said, that in England, a country pre- 
eminent in literature, art, and science, where liberty extends her 
wings, and guided by the torch of truth, enrols the children of in- 
tellect under the banners of reason, shall it be said, that patriotism 
unguided by discrimination, is incapable of redressing those evils 
that observation attests, charity pities, and benevolence sighs to 
relieve? Shall religion diffuse the beams of blessedness to distant 
regions, and refuse to extend the fostering hand of moral and mental 
culture to the children of ignorance, the offspring of poverty ? 
Arise, patriots of England! examine, investigate, and judge for 
yourselves; say, does the present system impart to your suffering 
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fellow-creatures that moral independence which is the germ of 
virtue ; if it does; cherish it as the means of imparting to your 
rational brethren the dignity of their intellectual nature, the zenith 
of their moral existence? If not, reject a system debasing to man, 
degrading to his rational independence, and subservient only to the 
promotion of idleness, dependance and mental abasement; and 
adopt one whose basis shall be the moral improvement of man, 
whose adaptation is conformable to the laws of his nature, the 
principles of Christianity, and the good of society. 


CONCLUSION. 


_The adaptation of law to the nature and moral constitution of 
man, is the only solid basis on which it can securely rest : without 
this adaptation, as its grand fundamental principle, it must be 
varying as the nature of things, and fluctuating as the exigencies 
of external circumstances. But when the laws of moral policy are 
founded on this impregnable basis, their durability is lastmg as the 
foundation on which it rests: the nature of man is invariably the 
same, in every country and under every government, he considers 
pleasure as his greatest good, and pain as his greatest evil; he is 
satisfied with the negative pleasure that the absence of pain im- 
parts, but in no instance will long sustain the infliction of suffering, 
when he has the power to mitigate its intensity, or lessen its 
durability; that a government superior to that under which we 
enjoy the rights of social, and civil liberty, is incapable of emanat- 
Ang rom the united wisdom of the most enlightened statesmen, is 
a fact, which observation attests and experience demonstrates ;, but 
that man in his moral cultivation, and government in its most in- 
fallible axioms, has not attained the d of perfection of which 
they are capable, is likewise a fact which cannot be controverted. 
To promote the moral improvement of man, religion lends her 
aid, government, sanctions its efforts, and reason attests the benig- 
nity of its influence; and shall government unaided by any divine 
revelation, be considered so infallible as to be incapable of improve- 
ment? [In the nineteenth century such a supposition is impossi- 
ble; man is too enlightened to admit as a fact, any axiom that is 
not capable of demonstration: the subject reverts to this simple 
question—Are the poor laws as they now exist, capable of im- 
provement, or have they attained from the wisdom and expe- 
rience of ages, acknowledgment of their infallibility and incapabi- 
oT of further improvement? if so the subject proposed for con- 

ideration in these pages is useless; but if the mechanic, groaning 
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under the pressure of additional labor, sighs, as he reflects that his 
children are deprived of comforts, perhaps of necessaries to s 

a body of people, equally as capable of labor as himself, and what 
he considers as a still greater grievance, that he who is incapable 
of indulging in any luxuries and superfluities, shall toil to supply 
parochial fétes with viands too delicate for his own consumption ; 
if his goods are distrained to pay those parochial rates, which his 
labor is unable to effect, and he and his family are unwillingly com- 
pelled to have recourse themselves to parochial aid, to relieve those 
sufferings eventually, which they have occasioned originally ;—If 
these are evils deserving attention, and capable of redress, the sug- 
gested plan is certainly entitled to some consideration, as an effi- 
cient means of at once relieving the necessitous, supporting the 
aged and infirm, employing the healthy, instructing the ignorant, 
and educating the young. It may be objected thet the love of 
idleness in the lower classes is so prevalent, that few amongst them 
comparatively speaking, would willingly labor, unless compelled, 
when they were provided by the bounty and benevolence of others, 
with all the comforts, conveniences and necessaries of life. To 
this it may be answered, in the words of scripture, that *he who 
will not work, shall not eat :’ appropriate rewards should be given, 
and regulations instituted, calculated to encourage industry, morality, 
and general good conduct; the cultivation of the social virtues 
should be particularly attended to ; the genuine doctrines of christian- 
ity be taught in all their sublime and elevating purity ; and the enno- 
bling spirit of true religion, irradiated by the beams of science, 
diffuse around peace, happiness, and contentment. Oh! ye who, 
placed at the helm of affairs, have the future destiny of man 
under your control, remember that the present governs the future, 
that the good imparted to the present generation, must extend its 
beneficial effects to futurity ; that man is an improveable being, 
capable of obtaining even upon earth, an elevated station in the 
moral and intellectual world: lend your aid, ye governors of the 
land, diffuse the blessings of moral independence and mental eleva- 
tion to the children of penury, debasement, and servile degrada- 
tion ; remember that as mental independence is the characteristic 
of superior intellect, so moral independence is the foundation of 
social virtue : beware how ye nip the germ from whence the fair 
fruit of virtue, and its attendants, peace and happiness, must spring. 
Let the seeds ye sow in the nineteenth century germinate in the 
well-being of posterity, in the suppression of vice, and the diffusion 
of social order, industry, and plenty : elevate the standard of man, 
raise your suffering fellow-creatures to the moral elevation of their 
nature ; suffer not a species of slavery to exist in England which 
ye nobly repel in distant realms ; become the benefactors of your 
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species, the promoters of religion, of happiness, and virtue. Let 
succeeding ages record, that to the present patriots of England 
they are indebted for the happiness which springs from moral and 
mental culture, from useful occupation, and its attendants, comfort 
and plenty. 

If the suggested Plan be considered worthy attention, the ema- 
nations of superior intellect will easily improve upon the hints 
which have been respectfully given to the advancement of human 
felicity, the suppression of mendicity, the promotion of the moral 
independence of the poor, the diffusion of general well-being, and 
the extension of individual, and consequently of national, prospe- 
rity and happiness. 


‘ Philosophy extends her heavenly wings, 

And soars to bless the moral creature Man ; 
Views nations rise to excellence and bliss, 

From one pure germ of genuine patriotic zea!’ 
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Sir, Ir is one of the privileges of Englishmen freely to address 
men in office when they have grievances to state, or when they 
conceive errors to exist, which affect the interests of their country. 
I address you, Sir, therefore, with the assurance that you are ever 
anxious to attend to the interests of the commercial community, 
which, from your long intimacy with them, you, perhaps, more than 
ae others, understand. 

y objects are topress upon you the importance of acknow- 
ledging, without delay, the independence of the S. American States, 
in order that we may derive our full share of the benefits of their 
progressive improvement; and to show you that our commerce 
with Europe is so circumscribed, that we cannot defer, without 
serious prejudice, a measure which would not only insure its exist- 
ence, but its increase. \ 

It would be unnecessary to attempt to show, that prosperity in 
any class of society must produce a corresponding state in the 
other classes. It is with nations as with individuals ; wealth must 
create demand, and this will produce industry: where this is not 
the case, errors must manifestly exist in the system, and all will 
retrograde, if all attempt to live in independence. Indigence, 
misery, and despair, will be the inevitable consequences ; and ig- 
norance and demoralisation will supplant freedom, until the quiet 
pursuits of life shall be disturbed by the inroads of oon or arbi- 
trary power. Former ages exemplify this truth; but, if we want 
any further proof, we shall find it in those countries where the 
arts and religion are not known beyond the providing for existence 
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by the chase, or the intuitive perceptions of a future state; or, 
where the first advances to knowledge have generated bigotry and 
superstition. ‘The characteristic feeling of conamerce is a love of 
gain; and it is that principle which leads to bold enterprise and 
action. It has done more to civilise the world than all the efforts 
of men, who, from religious zeal, have penetrated the regions of 
barbarity, and traversed the lands of the Brahmin and the » to 
plant the standard of the cross,at the peril of their existence. The 
science of commerce administers universally to our wants; and 
there is, in truth, no object in the policy of states, whether for 
ambition, power, or aggrandisement, which does not involve mea- 
sures to influence it by improvement, or the contrary. The arts 
can only progress with freedom of commerce ; they have a tendency 
to preserve, if not produce, a free government, and cannot perma- 
nently prosper under a bad one. 

With Englishmen the question of trade involves considerations 
of such magnitude, that we enter on it with those feelings which 
men must have when they are considering of their means of exist- 
ence; for England cannot exist in prosperity without commerce, 
much less support the burdens which press on her, and which form 
the legacies of those wars which are only just terminated. 

One of the motives which was powerfully set forth during the 
late contentions, to excite this country patiently to bear the sacri- 
fices it made, was to subvert a power whose professed object was 
to destroy our trade and rob us of existence as a nation. The in- 
roads made on the peace and tranquillity of other nations, disturbed 
all those pursuits which contributed to the happiness of individuals 5 
and nations submitted to a disgraceful yoke, until it became so 
galling as to excite a spirit, which seemed, until then, to lie dor- 
mant. England alone, at one period, maintained her station, when 
all around seemed to fall into a chaos of disorder, confusion, and 
tyranny. ‘The sons of Britain bled profusely in the cause, and 

ed a lustre over the annals of England, not to be tarnished by 
envy, nor sullied by detraction. When peace was proclaimed, we 
were intoxicated with joy, and our ideas centred in the gratifying 

rospect of harmony and good-fellowship ; we hoped that, as we 

ad been fighting for the same cause, we should, at least, remove 
the evils which an unnatural war had inflicted on us, These hopes 
have ended in disappointment ; and although promises were madey 
by continental governments to their people, the system now pur- 
sued contains only this difference’ from that of Bonaparte, that he 
professed to reign arbitrarily, and the present governors add te 
the same system all the bitterness of disappointment and broken 
faith. In Prussia, a constitution was distinctly promised to the 
people. Lately, when a king and a people entered into mutual 
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and sacred conventions, with tranquillity and apparent good-faith, 
each seeming to rejoice that laws are enacted to secure the due 
liberties of other, armies are poured down on them from the 
north, and a synod of emperors and kings is held to direct the 
weak mortals whom they govern, and to prevent their minds from 
wandering into the mazes of forbidden knowledge. 

This is precisely the tyranny of Bonaparte, with more form, 
and, like it, it must and will have an end. Ifthe war was con- 
tinued with a view to any public good, what has occurred in peace 
to lessen the evils which it professed to remedy? And can that, 
in commerce, be called public good which would place nations, 
like the stars in the hemisphere, existing, but having no commu- 
nication with one another? England cannot, surely, be a party to 
an alliance for so unhallowed a purpose, so completely at variance 
with all our notions, the spirit of our government, and all that we 
consider necessary to our happiness. Enjoying as we do the benefit 
of equal laws, jealous as we are of unrestrained power, and, I may 
add, successful as we are in establishing a sense of mutual right, . 
without impairing the dignity of the aristocracy, we are, in this 
country, too apt to measure the justice of these complaints 
abroad by what it would be in England. Even the high party of 
this country, knowing by experience, the laws and their adminis- 
tration in foreign states, would shrink at the simple notion of 
being a-link in a chain forged to subvert every rising spirit which 
would demand, without vivlence, a participation in social rights. 
The despotic ideas which govern the continent induce govern- 
ments to look on Englishmen, when amongst them, as dan- 
gerous to their policy; and the liberal productions in this coun- 
try, calculated to enlighten the mind, correct the feeling, and give 
value to our political existence, are condemned as violent and sedi- 
tious. The free expression of thought which we enjoy, would 
be considered, by them, without more licentiousness than we 
have in the use of it, as the shield of treachery and insubordina- 
tion. 

Englishmen may differ in shades of opinion, but all are unanimous 
in one strong wish,—that men should be protected in the fair ex- 
ercise of the only privilege which can give life value, and sweeten 
existence by a due share of liberty. Our aristocracy is not the less 
respected, or is its dignity diminished, by being forced to sustain a 
comparison with the lower orders; and the homage we pay to it 
arises from a pure respect for rank mingled with all our rights, and 
adding to its lustre, by intelligence, talent, and common feeling. 
Do you feel, Sir, that, because you are the Minister of such a peo- 
ple, your office is less honorable than if you were the instrument 
of arbitrary power? Do you not, on the contrary, feel, that a 
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dependence on public opinion gives to it a splendor which it would 
otherwise not have? The freedom of our institutions is a positive 
good, and it would be palpably inconsistent in us to be one of an 
alliance to make war against opinions and the promulgation of 
laws and institutions like our own. 

We fought, Sir, for objects wholly different from those which 
appear to characterize the end of the war; the valorous spirit was 
not exercised, sacrifices were not made, our treasures were not 
emptied, to change one tyranny for another. 

If all this be true, Sir,—if it be inconsistent in Englishmen to 
enthral others, is there any thing which can imperatively call on 
us to sacrifice, on the score of policy, any positive good which is 
at ao within our reach ? 

have thus far attempted to show, on general grounds, that 
we have no interest to seek in politics with the continental powers, 
which would not be quite consistent with our own institutions : and 
let us now slightly glance at our position in a commercial point of 
view. 

It is very true that we have ourselves, by adopting a limited 
system, brought on many of the evils of a restricted commerce ; 
but the virulent commercial jealousy which exists of us abroad, 
has subverted that beautiful order which Providence seems to have 
ordained by the varieties of climate and soil, and the forge and the 
smith are placed where only the ploughshare and the husbandman 
ought to be known. ‘The war of commerce has been carried to a 
length quite inconsistent with sound policy and that good feeling 
to which we looked forward with delight : from the north to the 
south, trade in our manufactures is quite as difficult as it was 
during the worst period of Bonaparte’s reign; and as it was then, 
80 it continues to be almost universally, a commerce of contraband. 
Without claiming any thing as gratitude for our services and 
sacrifices, have we even so much freedom for our trade as enables 
us to send our manufactures to market with fair competition ? 
We have shown no wish to overwhelm the industry of our neigh- 
bors, and have sought no preference, except that to which more 
art, more perseverance, or the advantages which Providence has 
granted us, might fairly intitle us. 

Bonaparte attacked our commerce as our vital part, and inflicted 
on us such misery for a time, as threatened us with that horrible 
state of things, when the relations of life become a dependence on 
one another, by making us only debtors and creditors; the rich 
fearing to become poor, and the poor without any cheering hope 
of amelioration ; and yet, during his sway, more of our manufac- 
tutes found their way to the continent than now, when inia’ state of 
peace, when we are laboring under difficulties brought onus by 
VOL. XXI. Pam. NO. XLII. 2D 
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our exertions to establish the liberties of those foreign states who, 
with inveteracy, enact laws’ as injurious in their effects as those 
of Bonaparte himeelf. 

We have annually from Russia a tariff, showing how the gov- 
ernment is striving to exclude us, in opposition to its own real 
interests. In Prussia, it is no better: in Austria, a few nobles, 
giving dignity to the humble occupations of manufacturers, by 
taking their calling, have influenced their government to prohibit 
our goods ; and they have been able to effect what all the weight 
of our councils could not prevent. We sacrificed to that country 
one of the most valuable branches of our exports, by suffering it 
to extend its laws with its dominion over the most luxuriant and 
wealthy part of Italy; nay, it has not only shut us out of the 
Pie dmontese States, but extended its influence, to our prejudice, 
in ‘he kingdom of Sardinia, introducing its inferior manufactures 
to Supplant those we were in the habit of supplying them with. 
W'th the extension of its influence, it has inherited the curses of 
its new subjects ; and all under this government are held in a state 
of captivity, which can create as little respect for the people as 
for the governors. The people of Austria are distinguished for 
excellence of character and disposition, but they are vilified by 
oppression ; and countries which have unfortunately fallen under 
the imperial government, are withering to decay, and poverty and 
misery, as in Venice, must follow as a consequence. In France, 
Spain, and Portugal, the same difficulties to our trade exist ; we 
cannot send a piece of calico, or expedite a ship to any of their 
ports, without difficulties, or such enormous duties, as almost 
amount toa prohibition: with the last, indeed, we have the sem- 
blance of treaties, and an agrement was made in one of them, that 
our goods should be admitted into the island of Madeira, under the 
same duties as goods coming from Lisbon—with a clause intended 
to protect our manufactures from French competition, as a com- 
pensation for the advantages we grant in the import of their wines ; 
and yet, even Portugal, in this diminutive trade, keeps no faith: 
for the customs of that place admit French manufactures to such 
an extent, that we are no longer able to continue the exports of 
many articles with any success. We are made, Sir, the stalking- 
horse of these friendly powers; they use us when they want us, 
and they hesitate not to injure us, if their interests should seem to 
require it. 

The system is already far advanced, and those who have had 
an opportunity of knowing the continent well must be convinced, 
that we have no hopes of recovering that trade with it which we 
formerly possessed ; so far indeed from ever being likely to return 
to the same demand for our manufactures, exports of the same 
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description have been made to new countries, in competition with 
us, and efforts are making, under the auspices of governments, 
to extend the competition as far as may be. Of their success we 
are not yet competent to judge; but when we reflect, that. the 
products of the new world will be mainly consumed on the con- 
tinent, it behoves us to strain every nerve, to throw in the weight 
of our capital, our industry, our enterprise, and all the facilities 
which we can give to trade, to retain that pre-eminence which is 
nevessary to our existence, and which we have been accustomed to 
consider as our own, 

It is not long, Sir, since the cries of our manufacturers resound- 
ed through the nation; and you cannot have forgotten the alarm 
which the plots of starving individuals created; they were not 
relieved by any increased demand from the continent; no relaxa- 
tion in the restrictions which existed called forth new demands, or 
opened old channels; and it is frightful to contemplate what had 
been our position, had we not found a demand from the E. Indies 
and S. America. 

Is then the policy of the continental powers such, as to afford us 
any hope? Are our relations with the continent of such a nature, 
as to administer permanently to our existence and our happiness 
as astate ? And ought we, for one moment, from a feeling of de- 
licacy, or mistaken policy, to place our trade in jeopardy, or lose 
any possible advantage by hesitations to embrace an opportunity 
of cultivating an advantageous connexion ? That must be a mis- 
taken policy, which is founded on a deference to power which 
does not exist ; to wishes that can never be accomplished. Can 
Spain exercise power over the S. American states with effect, or 
reobtain ascendancy by a wish? She is not likely to acquire by 
words what her arms could not effect; nor will she wash out the 
recollection of the atrocities she has committed, or subdue the 
spirit of independence, by simply saying, that she will retain her 
title to the sovereignty of these distant lands. When we look 
back to the years, during which she has exercised her power,— 
when, in that very period, Europe exults in the progress which 
civilisationhas made ; when we see all men enjoying, more or 
less, the benefits of liberal notions, then turn to the vilified state 
in which the provinces of S. America have remained under their 
influence ; shall we not rather exult, on the score of humanity, 
that the yoke is broken, and that millions of men are likely to be 
added to the pale of civilised nations, and to become worthy of 
all the blessings of liberty, and enjoy all the advantages of rational 
civil institutions ? : 

The general feeling which pervades those countries is one cal- 
culated to inspire us with attachment, and to excite in us, on all 
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accounts, a lively interest in their fate. ‘The climate being tem- 
pered by all seasons, the soil being fertile in the produce of al- 
most every article, the people not deficient in common intelli- 
gence,—offer every material for cultivation, and promise advan- 
tages, both politically and commercially, against which nothing 
in our European commercial or political relations can, as regards 
us, be put in comparison ; it depends, therefore, on ourselves not 
to sacrifice our prospects, and to give employment to our capi- 
tal, exercise to our industry and perseverance. Delay is pregnant 
with danger; time will give these new states more strength ; they 
will feel less wish for our friendship in proportion as they have 
less need of it, and they cannot be supposed to entertain the same 
sense of gratitude for an act which is more the consequence of 
deliberate policy than of an ingenuous love of free institutions 
and of all the good which must accrue to them and us from their 
freedom and prosperity. It is not more than 44 years ago when 
the population of the United States did not exceed 2,400,000 
souls, and that country possesses no capabilities which S. Ame- 
rica has not in a very superior degree. ‘The latter produces the 
same articles and many others ; and when we reflect on the ex- 
tensive provinces which are imperfectly cultivated, the prospects 
of trade, with an increased population, become cheering. In that 
country there is no idea of rivalling our manufactures ; no interest 
to do so; no jealousy of our rece &. and neither their inter- 
ests nor feelings are incompatible with our own. We have been 
so little acquainted with the interior of these countries that we 
have been more accustomed to regard their names almost as con- 
nected with fable ; it is only since we have heard of efforts for 
freedom that we have divested our minds of the notion that the 
inhabitants of the South were people little better than savages ; 
and are only now learning that they are men like ourselves, and 
possessing the same feelings. ‘The triumph of commerce is com- 
plete in the prospect of diffused happiness; and regions which 
have been covered with a veil of darkness are now likely to be 
laid open to our enterprize and to become markets for our indus- 
try. A very short time ago Santa Fé, a town which is now the 
seat of the government of a free people, was scarcely known ; and, 
even now, the ignorance concerning that country is so greats that 
many regard the efforts making to bring them from oblivion as 
fruitless or foolhardy. 

The trade of the W. Indies, which of late years has been to 
a considerable extent, has been mainly supported by a contraband 
with many of these countries ; and, in proportionas facilities in- 
crease for a direct trade, this must gradually decline, and Jamaica 
and St. Thomas will, like Heligoland and Malta, during the late 
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war, be reduced to their native consumption, ‘Taste for articles 
is acquired by custom; and commerce is governed much by. ha- 
bit and usage ; once in a channel, it is difficult to alter its course, 
and we cannot help feeling some alarm that the alacrity with 
which other nations may cultivate these new states may deprive us 
of many advantages which we might still secure. ‘The readiness 
with which individuals have come forward to assist them by loans 
must create good feeling, and it would intitle us to some consi- 
deration in commercial arrangements. These loans operate in 
favor of our commerce, and unless a country grown grey in lux- 
ury, weakened by debts, and overcome by redundant population, 
can be said to offer better security than one without debt, rich in 
production, and growing in population, they rest on a surer foun- 
dation than those contracted for countries who offer nothing. but 
bonds as security, and who are compelled to raise new loans to pay 
the interest of old ones. These new countries may be yet in some 
uncertainty as to their governments, but it is certain that no Eu- 
ropean power will again subjugate them; they will gradually con- 
solidate their plans; honorable dealing will be their interest, 
* whatever may be their principles; and, when other governments 
recognise their titles, they will gradually take consistence and. be- 
come stable. ‘The loans for S. America are laid out in our ships, 
and our manufactures, and to employ a great deal of our popula- 
tion. They are applied to secure the countries, and, by giving 
security, to give industry worth, and by it create demand. Not so 
with the continental loans ;—they are money absolutely abstracted 
from trade ; a fictitious value is given to capital which diverts it 
fromany employment which can possibly benefit this country ; and 
if war should ensue, or revolutions take place, we shall soon disco- 
ver that we have been resting on a broken reed. You, Sir, must 
know better than many others how far it is probable that the peo- 
ple on the continent will long continue to submit to remain in 
their present state; but those who have had opportunities of 
judging, look with alarm at the spirit which is fostered in Russia, 
Prussia, and in many parts of Germany and Italy. The com. 
plaints become loud. Light the torch and it will blaze with a 
rapidity which nothing but concessions will be able to arrest. 

The interests of Englishmen are already embarked with those 
of S. America. We are in the same vessel with them :—the 
winds which blow adversely for them will be unpropitious to us, 
and the reefs on which it will split will endanger ourselves. Our 
existence is greatly involved in theirs; and we cannot look with 
indifference at the neglect of any measure which would increase 
their happiness or their security. It is worthy of a great nation—it 
would administer to the best and dearest feelings of Englishmen 
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—to aid a people struggling for freedom, and to foster a spirit 
like our own. We have been foremost in the defence of social 
rights during war, and we ought not tobe backward in cultivatin 

the tranquil spirit of peace. Sn looking at the New World, an 

reflecting on our important trade through the W. Indies, we are 
naturally directed to Colombia, and we are struck with admiration 
at the rapid progress of a country in civilisation which was so 
lately involved in revolution. It has elicited characters which 
would not disgrace the best periods of history; and there are 
many examples of forbearance and devotion to the cause of free- 
dom which would grace the pages of Roman history. The coun- 
try is blest with almost every advantage which Nature could be- 
stow on it; and as it offers in abundance numerous articles of 
commercial jnterest, it affords the prospect of a prosperous popu- 
lation, which will render connexion with it advantageous and 
desirable. The peculiar position of Darien, which is under the 
government of Colombia, from its being a narrow neck of land, 
would render the undertaking of cutting a canal to unite the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific Seas easy, with proper aid, and its accomplishment 
would be of such stupendous importance to commerce that it 
would do honor to the age, and it would be one worthy the as- 
sistance of our countrymen, and would be honorable to Govern- 
ment to grant it its countenance and om The country of 
Mosguto, hither to so little known, would, by its contiguity, obtain 
importaince, and its riches would be discovered and applied to the 
useful purposes of intercourse ; for we now know that its capa- 
bilities are great, if properly developed. The provinces of Nica- 
ragua and Guatimala have - been famed for their riches, and we 
should have the advantages of approaching them by a more facile 
communcation. The king of Mosquito is aoe friendly to 
every thing which would promote commerce and civilisation, and 
it is with this object that he has lately granted a whole tract of 
country, called Poyais, to a British subject, who is takingactive 
measures to promote colonisation and to cultivate the country. I 
speak with reserve of a country with which I may be thought to 
have a personal interest ; but, on examining its peculiar position, 
and on knowing that its boundaries are mountainous, its soil rich 
and productive, and its climate highly salubrious ; you cannot re- 
gard, without interest, the establishment of a British colony in a 
situation so well calculated to promote the ends of commerce. 
We must not be led away by the prejudices or partial represen- 
tations of men who have interests in the neighbouring settlement 
of Honduras; for the fact will turn out that that country will 
dwindle into insignificance in proportion as Poyais will attain 
strength; and one day the whole coast of Mosquito will assume 
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an importance, from its own resources and its peculiar position, 
which must be very great, merely as constituting the channel of 
communication with the Pacific. Samples of aloes, white pepper, 
gum, and gold, in addition to the articles which are the known 
produce of Poyais, are here, and have been examined by men of 
science, who have declared them to be of value. 

Going round the southern hemisphere every thing invites us to 
active exertion in commerce ; and if you will examine the exports 
which have already taken place, you will be struck with the pros- 
pect of the advantages which we must derive from being able to 
deal with them as with nations duly recognised ; for trade must 
labor under some irregularities ; confidence will be tardy until this 
is done. Within a very short period the sendings to Colombia 
have been considerable, and they would have continued with much 
greater activity but for the numerous difficulties which the com- 
merce has had to contend with. Besides two previous cargoes, 
amounting to upwards of 70,000/., I have myself expedited, for 
various interests, to Maraycabo two cargoes, amounting, together, 
to nearly 60,000/., and, but for the enormous premiums of insurance 
which the insecurity of the navigation, arising from pirates, has 
induced, another cargo, which has been partly in readiness for some 
time, would have followed immediately. We cannot reflect on 
such impediments, so unexpected during peace, but with feelings 
of intense pain; and when we read the numerous accounts, veri- 
fied on all sides, of the cruelties committed on helpless and 
unarmed individuals, by a race of marauders as formidable as any 
power could be in war, as Englishmen, cherishing the remembrance 
of the exploits of our brave tars, and proud of their glory, we are 
astounded at the fact that we are liable to such barbarity ; and 
we are ashamed to hear that we are compelled to seek protection 
from flags, whom we should rather have expected to find seeking 
shelter under our wing, not granting a precarious and poor security 
to our er We have suffered so much that we forget that 
we ought never to have been laid open to such violence, and we 
are grateful for the promise of protection : we sincerely hope that 
those expectations will not be destroyed by an inefficiency of force 
to accomplish them. ‘The premiums we are compelled to pay to 
the W. Indies are so heavy, as to deduct so much from any possi- 
ble profits, that the trade must, on this account alone, diminish, 
and the effects must very soon be sensibly felt in the falling off of 
demand for our manufactures. 

In the absence, too, of an enlarged system to give to our trade 
with S. America consistency and complete facility, we are grate- 
ful for the concessions made to give to it some latitude by admit- 
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ting their flags in our ports ; but, since we do not at once recognise 
the independence of these new states, I presume, we could scarcely 
blame them if they should adopt retaliatory measures, to prevent 
our ships from coming to their ports, or their produce from come 
ing to England, With the probability, or, at least, possibility of 
such a measure we cannot help regarding any thing which would 
prevent us from receiving, directly or indirectly, their produce, 
as calculated rather to injure our trade than benefit it. By 12C. 
II. c, 18, s, 14, it is provided, ‘That it shall and may be lawful to 
and for any of the people of England, Ireland, Wales, Islands of 
Guernsey or Jersey, or Town of Berwick-on-T weed, in vessels or 
ships to them belonging, and whereof the master and three-fourths 
of the mariners, at least, are English, to land and bring in, from 
any of the ports of Spain or Portugal, or Western Islands, com- 
monly called Azores, or Madeira, or Canary Islands, all sorts of 
goods or commodities of the growth, production, or manufacture, 
of the plantations or dominions of either of them respectively.’ 
And by 3 Geo. IV. c. 42. s. 4, it is enacted, ¢ That, from and after 
the passing of this Act, so much and such parts of the said recited 
Act of the 12th year of Charles II. for the encouraging and in- 
creasing of shipping and navigation, shall be repealed, as relates to 
the importation of any of the commodities of the Streights, or Le- 
vant Seas, or to the importation of all sorts of goods or commodi- 
ties of the growth, production, or manufacture, of the plantations 
or dominions of Spain or Portugal respectively, from any of the 
ports of Spain or Portugal, or Western Islands, commonly called 
Azores, or Madeira, or Canary Islands, and so much and such 
parts of the said Act is and are hereby repealed accordingly.’ 

To render such provisions effectual we ought to apply similar le- 
gislative measures to Germany, France, &c. but we must bear in 
mind that we have hitherto been mainly the channel of supply of 
their articles, and the S. Americans have it in their power to deprive 
us entirely of the trade, and to give it a direction without our in- 
tervention. As individuals, we trust to the enlarged and liberal 
views of those governments not to do so; but no legislative or po- 
litical feeling here gives us any good reason to insist on its being 
otherwise. 

To sell largely, Sir, we must buy largely —Trade cannot exist 
as an export only, and if it be an object worthy the attention of 
Government to give extension to our manufactures, facility must 
be largely given to enable us to deal as buyers as well as sellers. 
I would implore you to contemplate the period to which I have 
ventured to allude, when our manufacturing interest was so de- 
pressed ; and to reflect that that valuable trade, which we, of late, 
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have had with the W. Indies, is dying away from an uncertain 
reliance on a direct opening with the Main ; so long as this is in 
jeopardy, confidence cannot be wholly restored, and operations to 

th will be partial until decisive measures are adopted to put us on 
a substantial and firm footing. Reflect, too, that nothing can so 
materially contribute to the relief of the landed interest as a diffu- 
sion of wealth amongst all other classes; and that, with an in- 
crease in the sale of woollens and calicos, a proportionate one will 
follow in the consumption of al! the produce of the soil; nothing 
can permanently relieve it but this, and a decline of commerce 
would be attended with evils too dreadful to contemplate. 

It cannot be necessary for merchants to importune you, who 
know their interests, to protect them. Commerce is the guardian 
angel of all our prosperity, wealth, and happiness, and its voice is 
loud in demanding freedom, without which it must die. 


I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your obedient and very humble Servant, 
JOHN LOWE, 
. To the Rt. Hon, G. Canning, M.P. &c. 
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Tue code of Quarantine laws in England, and of Sanitary laws 
in the nations of the continent of Europe, is, perhaps, without 
exception, the most gigantic, extraordinary, and mischievous 
superstructure, that has ever been raised by man, upon a purely 
imaginary foundation, All these codes being in principle similar, 
I shall here limit my observations to the English regulations of 
quarantine, and to the Spanish sanitary laws, as affording examples 
of the whole. 

The regulations of the English code, as it at present exists, will 
be found comprehended in a collection of articles, published by the 
King’s printers, under the title of «* An Act, passed the 12th of 
March 1805. (45 Geo. III. cap. x.) for making farther provision 
for the effectual performance of quarantine ; and also an order in 
Council, dated 5th April 1805.: with reports from the Board 
of Health.” The Act consists of 44 clauses ; the order in Council 
of 50 articles; and these, together with the two reports of the 
Board of Health, occupy 143 large 8vo pages. ‘They seem to 
have been principally founded upon the sanitary regulations of the 
continental nations of Europe, and upon Russell’s ** Treatise of the 
Plague,” published in 1791, comprehending, with Appendix, 
about 750 large 4to pages, which, in the preface, he modestly 
characterises as only ‘* improvable hints.” 

The project of a code of sanitary laws, presented last year by their 
committee of public health, to the Spanish Cortes, (now finally re- 
jected, principally in consequence, as I have reason to know, of my 
representations to that body,) consists of 400 articles, condensed 
into 64 close octavo pages, of which an examination will be found 
in my ‘Sketch of Proceedings in Spain, in illustration of the 
invalidity of the doctrine of Pestilential Contagion, and of the 
pernicious effects of quarantine or sanitary laws, &c.” 

The professed object of the laws in question, very different, as 
I shall show, from their real object, is to prevent the exportation, 
importation, and spreading, of epidemic diseases, by the action of 
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a supposed specific virus ; no means having been adopted to ascer- 
tain the existence of the alleged evil, previous to the application 
of the supposed remedy. Its existence was indeed implicitl 
taken for granted; and reversing the usual mode of philosophi- 
sing, which fixes the onus probandi upon the parties afhrming any 
proposition, those who have denied the truth of this doctrine, or 
who have refused to believe it without evidence, have been re- 
quired to prove a negative. In matters of science, according to 
the maxim, that * de quid non apparentibus, et de quid non existen- 
bus eadem est ratio,” absence of all proof of existence ought, in 
fairness, to be deemed sufficient proof of non-existence. But, as 
if pestilential contagion, instead of a matter of fact, were only a 
matter of faith, it has been represented as safer to believe than not 
to believe in its existence, without any reference to its truth 
or falsehood. 

This doctrine throughout has been nothing but a series of ag 
tuitous assumptions, each surpassing the other in absurdity. e 
number of the affected has been assumed as evidence of propagation 
from person to person; the fact of contact as evidence of conta- 
gion ; and the cessation, or diminution of sickness, as evidence of 
the efficacy of sanitary precautions. With power always on their 
side, the adherents of pestilential contagion have been enabled to 
maintain their positions, without the trouble of adducing any valid 
proof, unfairly throwing the onus probandi, as I have said, upon 
their adversaries. ‘Their endless assumptions it has been equally 
impossible to prove or to disprove. Disputes on controvertible 
assertions have necessarily terminated without any satisfactory 
conclusions: and their uniform results have been uncertainty and 
distraction, to which it did not appear that there would for a 
long time be an end, unless, in respect to the existence of contagion, 
we could succeed in proving a negative, by showing the impossi- 
bility of the affirmative. ‘This task I have undertaken and accom- 

lished. In my ‘ Suggestions for the prevention and mitigation of 

pidemic Diseases,” &c.; in my work, entitled, «* Results of an 
Investigation, respecting Epidemic and Pestilential Diseases, in- 
cluding Researches in the Levant concerning the Plague ;” and in 
my ** Sketch of Proceedings in Spain, in illustration of the invali- 
dity of the doctrine of Pestilential Contagion, and of the destruc- 
tive Effects of Quarantine or Sanitary Laws,” &c. I have repeated, 
with additional force, my demonstrations, first promulgated in 1796 
in India, of the impossibility of the existence of pestilential conta- 
gion; showing farther, that that doctrine, in an accredited form, 
was first promulgated, for political purposes, by the authority of 
the see of Rome, in 1546-7, under the pontificate of Paul III. ; 
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and that the immediate occasion of this pious fraud, was to create 
a pretext for the translation of the Council of Trent to Bologna. 

Thus the professed object of all codes of quarantine or sanitary 
laws, when submitted to strict examination, has been found to 
have no existence. It has also been farther shown, that, even, if 
pestilential contagion did undoubtedly exist, these laws would be 
still unjustifiable ; as well as, that they are, in either case, highly 
detrimental to many of the best interests of communities. In 
instituting a code of laws so extensive, as it were upon trust, i, e., 
without any previous inquiry into the validity of the doctrine 
upon which they were professed to be founded, into the existence 
of the evil which they were proposed to remedy ;—in afterwards 
continuing, at an immense expense and injury to the public, to 
maintain those laws, without any adequate examination of their 
merits ; and in even resisting or evading a full and fair investiga- 
tion of the subject, after strong grounds had been laid for disbe- 
lieving the existence of the evil which they professed to obviate, 
and for vga them in their operation highly njurious to 
communities, we find reason to conclude, that on the part of 
governments, there exists a distinct interest in favor of those 
enactments, independent of their effects upon the health, welfare 
or prosperity of communities. This is a matter which cannot ad. 
mit of a doubt; and, in order that nothing relating to this in- 
vestigation might be left incomplete, I have clearly shown wherein 
this interest consists. 

My object here, is merely to give a general view of what those 
regulations are, for preserving the health of communities, of which 
the maintenance is so dear to certain governments, and so expen- 
sive and injurious to nations. They consist of—1. Measures for 

enting the exportation of pestilential contagion; or Bills of 
health :—2. Measures for preventing the importation of pestilential 
contagion ; or Quarantine and Lazarettos :—3. Measures for pre- 
venting the propagation or Pega of pestilential contagion ; or 
lines of circumvallation, ditches, cordons of troops, shutting up the 
sick in their houses, compelling them to leave their homes, immur- 
ing them in pest-houses, and, in general, all modes of separation, 
seclusion and restriction. These measures were first adopted in 
Venice, in the 16th century, and afterwards successively in other 
Christian countries. .The regulations of quarantine, which actu- 
ally exist in Great Britain, and the project of a code of sanitary 
laws, presented to the Spanish Cortes last session, by their com- 
mittee: of public health, but not then discussed, and subsequently 
rejected, may serve as examples of them all. 
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British Quarantine Laws. 


BRITISH QUARANTINE LAWS. 


I.—MEASURES FOR PREVENTING THE EXPORTATION OF PESTI- 
LENTIAL CONTAGION; OR BILLS OF HEALTH (PATENTS.) 


Bills of health are certificates, granted to ships, re rm 
places subject to pestilence, declaring the state of the public health, 
as to pestilence, at the period of their departure, for the purpose 
of regulating the duration of their quarantine at the port of their 
arrival. They are either clean, foul, or suspected. The operation 
of these certificates will be found particularly described: in my 
+: Results of an Investigation respecting Epidemic Diseases,” &c. 
Whatever may eaten the precise period, at which the prac- 
tice originated of obliging ships to provide themselves with certifi- 
cates of health, it is certain that it could not have commenced 
previous to the middle of the 16th century, i. e. previous to 
the existence of the ideas upon which such a precaution was 
founded. The first mention which I find of bills of health, is 
in Morryson’s Travels (p. 241, 243), which state, that an English 
traveller, who was at Aleppo in 1596, had a clean patent, Syri 
being then free from the plague. The Levant company, in thei 
answer to the commissioners of customs, dated March 14, 1720, 
declare, that, up to that period, their ships «*not having been 
obliged to perform quarantine in England, the sole intent of the 
certificate or bill of health, was to serve them in the Mediterrane- 
an.” The regulations of the Levant Company, concerning bills 
of health, are detailed in Russell’s «* Treatise of the Plague,” p. $44, 
That writer, partial as he was to these institutions, acknowleges 
them to be defective and insecure (p. $62.) If such precautions, 
indeed, could ever be of any utility, they would, in respect to the 
Levant, necessarily be always precarious in their operation, from 
the uncertainty of the information, upon which they are founded 5 
sickness being concealed, feigned, or exaggerated, according to 
the presumed interests of the Reporters, who are generally natives, 
and for the most part commercial speculators. Mr. Green, for 
many years Treasurer of the Levant Company, in his evidence 
before the committee of the House of Commons, in 1819, says, 
‘the bills of health are determined by the foreign consuls at 
Smyrna, upon the report of a number of Greek merchants, who 
form a committee for the purpose. These merchants. carried. on 
principally the trade between Smyrna and Holland, that is, several 
were concerned; it was their interest to establish foul bills of 
health, in order to keep the trade to themselves, because English 
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ships could not come to England without going first to Malta or 
Leghorn, or some other Lazaretto in the Mediterranean, to per- 
form quarantine of ninety. days. In the mean time, the Greeks 
loaded cotton, wool, and other s, and all the articles which 
constituted the chief object of the trade, in ships which they sent 
to Holland.””. (Report, 4th July 1819, p. 35.) 


]I.—MEASURES FOR PREVENTING THE IMPORTATION OF PESTI- 
LENTIAL CONTAGION 5 OR QUARANTINE AND LAZARETTOS. 


*¢ We may as well build a wall to keep out larks, as barracks to 
keep out plagues.” Distinct notions of the Plague, London, 1665. 
p. 73. §¢ No quarantine has been till now (1720) laid on ships or 
goods. from Turkey, a trade which has been carried on for about 
140 years without any ill consequences, which we hoped would 
have exempted us from this act.” Levant Company’s Petition to 
His Majesty in Council, dated 31st. of January 1720. 

** It is not to be denied, that, as matters stand at present, quaran- 
tines, without being so secure a defence as is commonly imagined, 
are a certain heavy tax upon commerce; the benefit they promise 
to the state is very precarious, the detriment to the merchant is 
real.” Dr. P. Russell’s Treat. of the Plague, p. 466,7. 

In 1511, we find the first mention of any commerce from this 
country to the Levant Seas. (And. Com. 11,22.) ‘From 1511 
to 1534, diverse tall ships of London, and of Southampton and 
Bristol, had an unusual trade to Sicily, Candia, and Chios, and 
sometimes to Cyprus, and to Tripoli and Bareuth in Syria... . 
In 1535, a ship of 300 tons, with 100 persons, from London, 
made a Levant voyage, then thought dangerous, in eleven months,” 
Id. Ibid. .p. 60. It was.210 years after the commencement of 
this commercial intercourse, and 140 years after the establishment 
of the.Levant Company, before any precautions of quarantine, in 
respect to Turkey, were adopted in England. 

In the 16th cengury, but at what precise period I have not 
ascertained, quarantine and Lazarettos were first introduced into 
the Venetian States, and afterwards successively into the other 
States of Italy. In 1669, they were adopted in France, in conse- 
quence, I presume, of the terror inspired by the plague in London, 
in 1665, of which cases continued to occur sporadically for several 

ears, 

Until 1710, no precautions by act of parliament were adopted 
in England, to prevent the introduction of pestilence from foreign 
countrics. From the preamble to the first quarantine act, passed 
in the 9th. of Queen Anne, it appears that orders had pre- 
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viously been issued by her Majesty in Council, respecting the perfor- 
menetal te being sooty the first official interference in 
England, in respect to the importation of contagion from any foreign 
country. The immediate occasion of it was the prevalence of pesti- 
lence at Dantzic, and various places on the shores of the Baltic. 
Upon this occasion, sheds were erected for airing goods at Hoo Fort. 

The act of 1710 expressly empowered the Crown, in case of 

any foreign places being infected, to issue such orders for the 

ormance of quarantine, as might appear nec . Tt was 
intitled «* An act to oblige ships coming from places infected, more 
effectually to perform their quarantine,” and had no reference to 
the trade or shipping of the Levant, which were not comprehended 
in these regulations until the succeeding reign. 

It was upon the occasion of the plague at Marseilles, in 1720, 
that the subject came again before parliament ; and,in January 1721, 
an act was passed ‘* for repealing the act of Queen Anne, and for 
the better preventing the plague from being brought from foreign 
parts into Great Britain, or Freland, or the Isles of Guernsey, &&c. 
and to hinder the spreading of infection.” ‘The continuance of 
this act was, by a clause added by the Lords to a subsequent act, 
limited to the 25th of March 1723. 

inst the ing of this bill a petition was presented by the 
issoca Sosignes tn the following terms : "" 

“To the honorable the Commons of Great Britain in parliament 
assembled, the Humble Petition of the Governor and Company 
of the Merchants of England trading to the Levant seas: 

« Sheweth—That whereas there is a bill now depending in the 
Honorable House, for altering and amending the laws for obliging 
ships coming from places infected to perform their quarantine, and 
for preventing the spreading of infection, wherein there are some 
clauses, which your petitioners humbly apprehend will put an 
entire stop to the future carrying on their trade, which principally 
consists in the exportation of the woollen manufactures of this 
kingdom, and the importation of raw silk and Mohair yarn. 

« Your petitioners therefore most humbly pray that a: may be 
heard by themselves, or by their counsel, against the said clauses, 
before the said bill passes into a law. 

‘¢And your petitioners shall ever pray. 13th January 1720. 
Presented the same day, Sir Gerard Conyers being Deputy Go- 
vernor.” 

The obnoxious clauses of the bill, alluded to in this petition, 
were, I apprehend, those, which conferred on the Crown the 
power to suspend trade, and to destroy property. Whether, in 
virtue of this bill, commerce has ever been formally and generally 
suspended, I am not aware; but the other exceptionable clause 
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has, in more than one instance, been acted upon. ‘There is:one 
case of this destruction upon record, even antecedent: to the act. 
By an order of Council, dated the 4th of March 1720, the ships 
Bristol Merchant, and Turkey Merchant, were ordered to be burnt, 
as appears by a petition presented to His Majesty by the Levant 
Company, dated the 2d of May 1721. And, in June 1721, we 
find that £.23,935 were voted, in a committee of supply, to the 
owners of the ships and goods so burnt. (Russell’s Treatise, p: 
428, note.) In 1800, the ships Aurora, Mentor, and Lark, from 
Mogadore, were destroyed, with their cargoes, pursuant to an order 
in Council of the 7th of January 1800. (Append. to the Report of 
the Committee of the House of Commons respecting the contagion 
of the plague, 4th July:1819.) Mr. Green, in his evidence, con- 
jectures that the value of these vessels and their cargoes, which 
the treasury had to make good, must have exceeded £.20,000. (Re- 
port of 1819, p. 41.) : 
In a petition, dated the 31st of January, and presented to his 
Majesty in Council in February 1720, the Levant Company make 
the following very pertinent remarks. ) 
«The dominions of the Grand Signior are of so vast an extent; 
that the plague may be in one part, and no way dangerous to an- 
other. But this act, as we humbly presume, may oblige all ships 
coming from Turkey to perform quarantine, though even front 
places not infected, since it must be concluded that there is a 
constant correspondence through the whole empire, which has 
been scarce ever known to be free from infection in every part of 
it. We most humbly hope that the good state of health, at any 
port in Turkey where our ships shall Jade for England, being cer- 
tified by your Majesty’s ambassador at Constantinople, or. the 
respective consuls, may, be sufficient to prevent any ship, goods, 
wares, or merchandises, accompanied by such clean patents, from 
performing quarantine, provided the ship’s company and passengers 
are found to be perfectly free from any contagion, after a voy 
of seldom less than three months, but oftener four or five,' since in 
Italy, where the rules of quarantine are most strictly observed, the 
merchant is generally possessed of his goods in less than that time 
after the ship’s departure from Turkey.* 


® At that period the Levant Company’s ships usually sailed in fleets; by 
which, and the then state of the art of navigation, it happened that their 
voy were of much longer duration than at present. 

2 In Holland, where quarantine is scarcely more than nominal, the deten- 
tion of the Levant goods, after their arrival in port, is so trifling, as to enable 
the Dutch merchants to anticipate the English in their own markets. This 
evil is in vain attempted to be obviated on the part of the British government, 
by restrictive laws on the indirect importation of Levant goods from Holland 
and other places. 
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* “No quarantine has been till now laid on ships or goods fron» 
Turkey, a trade which has been carried on for about 140 years* 
without any ill consequences, which we hoped would have exempted: 
us from this act.” 

But terror and fashion being predominant, and the Levant 
Company being considered as interested parties, their just repre- 
sentations were disregarded. 

The plague of Marseilles, in 1720, gave occasion to the passing 
of two other acts of parliament in England, the following 
session; the one, ‘*to enable His Majesty effectually to prohibit 
commerce for the space of one year, with any country, that is, or 
shall be, infected with the plague, and for shortening the continu 
ance of an act passed in the 7th year of His Majesty (the quaran- 
tine act);” the other “to prevent the clandestine running. of 
goods, and the danger of infection thereby; and to prevent ships 
breaking their quarantine.” ‘The one was passed on the 12th of 
February, and the other on the 7th of March 1722. The latter 
had, in the preceding session, been rejected by the Lords. 

Power had been before given by the quarantine act, to prohibit, 
in times of pestilence, vessels of less burden than twenty tons, 
from sailing out of any port in Great Britain, &c., except under 
certain conditions. By the present act, foreign spirits were pro- 
hibited from being imported in vessels of less burden than forty 
tons ; and ships wage without license from places appointed 
for quarantine, were forfeited, and the commanders fined two 
hundred pounds. (Russell’s Treat. p. 444.) 

This power of suspending trade for the space of one year, vit- 
tually amounted to an almost unlimited power over the affairs of 
commerce ; since, as pestilence always exists: in some of those 
parts of the world, with which we have commerce or intercourse, 
there would never want colorable pretexts for enforcing such regu- 
lations, as far as the exercise of them, at the same time that it was. 
conducive to the unavowed views of government, might not be too 
glaring a despotism. Whether a power of this description is such 
as it is safe or proper to lodge any where, even supposing the 
danger, against which it is meant to provide, were not imaginary, 
I have elsewhere examined. 

All these acts of the 7th and 8th of Geo. I., being temporary, 
terminated in two or three years; and, upon the expiration of the 


* From the period of the existence of the commerce of the Levant Com. 
pany; but it is certain that there had been intercourse between the two 
countries from 1511, as I have stated, or for 210 years, sufficient to have ins 


troduced the plague annually into England, if it had been capable of being 
exported and imported, 
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quarantine act, in March 1728, that of Queen Anne of course 
revived, and continues to be still in force. (Russell’s Treat. 
p- 464.) 

In May 1728, the Ist of Geo. II., an act was passed exactly 
under the samie title as the former, pre so far as regards the 
repeal of Queen Anne’s act. Most of the smaller clauses relating 
to the quarantine of ships were the same, some nearly verbatim 
with those of the 7th of Geo. I. A few were however omitted ; 
and the power of prohibiting commerce for the space of one year, 
which, in 1721, had been the subject of a separate act, was included 
in this. (Russell, p. 444.) Persons contravening this act were 
declared guilty of felony ; ships and er were forfeited, and the 
importers fined in treble their value. (Id. p. 445.) 

This act, like those of 1720 and 1721, being only temporary, 
was permitted to expire in 17813 but, in 1733, pestilence again 
 eagareon: in some foreign places, it was renewed, and directed to 

continued in force for two years from the 2d of June 1733, 
and from thence to the then next session of parliament. (Idi p. 
445.) The title is, “An act for reviving so much of the act 
made in the 1st year of His Majesty's reign, intitled &c. as relates 
to the performing quarantine, and the preventing the spreading of 
infection, and to enable His Majesty to prohibit commerce with 
any country or place, infected with the plague, for a certain time 
therein limited.” (Id. 445,6.) 

From 1735 to 1758, the act of Queen Anne, which had no 
reference to the intercourse with Turkey, was the sole quarantine 
law in force in Great Britain. It does not, however, appear, that, 
during this interval, the Levant Company availed themselves of 
the exemption from quarantine, to which they became entitled by 
the expiration of the temporary laws which I have enumerated. 
In the mean time happened the plague of Messina, in 1748. 
His Majesty being abroad, the Lords of the Regency ordered all 
ships from the Mediterranean, bound to the river ' es, to do 
quarantine in Stangate Creek only. (Id. p. 446.) 

In September 1743, the clerk of the Scipio fire ship was com- 
mitted to the Marshalsea prison, by a special warrant from the 
Lords of the Admiralty, for six months, pursuant to the sentence 
of a court-martial, for not performing quarantine agreeably to 
the directions of the Lords of the Regency. The boatswain of 
the same ship was tried at the same court-martial, and condemned 
to die, for leaving the ships and not performing quarantine. (Id. 

» 446, 
‘i In April 1753, on a proposition for enlarging the trade to the 
Levant seas, the subject of quarantine again came under considera- 
tion ; and a bill passed the legislature, intitled, * An act to oblige 
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ships more effectually to perform their quarantine; and for the 
better preventing the plague being brought from foreign parts into 
Great Dritain or Ireland, or the Isles of Guernsey, &c. &c.” It 
commenced from the Ist of March 1754, and its continuance was 
left indefinite. It is remarkable, with regard to the title, as well 
as the preamble of this bill, that the wh ‘‘and for preventing 
the spreading of infection,” are entirely omitted. This is the 26 
of Geo. II. c. 6. 

The bill « for enlarging the trade to the Levant seas” contained 
two clauses respecting quarantine: the one, enacting “that all 
tules, orders and tions, made for preventing infection, shall 
be and remain in full force and virtue, as if this act had never 
passed ;” the other, ‘*that no goods or merchandises, liable to 
retain the infection of the plague, and coming from the Levant, 
without a clean bill of health, shall be landed in any part of 
Great Britain, §c. §c.; unless it shall appear to the satisfaction 
of His Majesty, his heirs, or successors, or of his or their Privy 
Council, that the said goods or merchandises have been suffici- 
ently opened and aired in the Lazarettos of Malta, Ancona, 
Venice, Messina, Leghorn, Genoa, and Marseilles, or one of 
them.” (26 Geo. IT. cap. 12.) It does not appear that quarantine 
or Lazarettos were yet established at Gibraltar. 

Dr. P. Russell observed, in his Treatise on the Plague, p. 
447, that quarantine had never before undergone such deliberate 
discussion in parliament as at this period. Until 1753, the subject 
was never taken up by the legislature, but when it was pressed 
upon them by some immediate urgency, and when the intensity 
of actual alarm necessarily led to the adoption not of the soundest 
measures. Unhappily, upon this occasion, the absence of the 
usual alarm did not lead to the adoption of measures less unsound : 
for, the existence of contagion being as usual taken for granted, 
without inquiry, the foundation of the proceedings being, as for- 
merly, erroneous, none of the regulations emanating from them 
could be correct. The act now deliberately passed was but a 
repetition, with some trivial variations of those of 1720, 1728, 
and 1733, as these were almost mere transcripts of the quarantine 
“oo of foreign states. 

result of this deliberate discussion was, as must always 
happen when false premises are assumed, instead of improvement, 
a farther progress in error.. Hitherto passengers in ships from 
Turkey were permitted freely to land in the first port which 
they made in the Channel. But, by the act of 1754, they were 
made amenable to the quarantine laws, and to such orders as 
they might receive from the proper officers. The quarantine which 
passengers are now obliged to perform consists, with foul bills of 
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health, of forty-four days, exclusive of probationary days, by 
which the sum total isfrom fifty to sixty days. But according to the 
early contagionists thentselves, this ordeal is superfluous: and even 
Dr. Mead has admitted, that, if there be no sickness in the 
ship, he can see no reason why the men should perform quaran- 
tine.” (Discourse, p. 77.) And if there be no necessity for the 
performance of quarantine, on the part of the persons who have 
imported goods from Turkey, what can be the necessity that it 
should be performed by the goods? If these goods have not 
been known to propagate sickness among the persons who have 
taken them on board, and discharged them, how can they reasonably 
be supposed capable of propagating it ashore, after debarkation ? 

Muratori, another decided contagionist, applying his observations 
to Italy, says: ‘no one has produced a true and solid reason why 
forty days of quarantine should be necessary for expurgation. 
But, taking it for granted that infection cannot remain above 

Jifteen days, twenty days quarantine is sufficient for persons. As 
to goods and other things, however highly infected, their expurga- 
tion may be completed in twenty-four hours, insomuch that they 
may be handled with perfect safety.”. lib.i. c. 12. 

If, in Italy, which is less than half the distance from the 
Levant, twenty days be deemed sufficient quarantine for the 
expurgation of persons, and twenty-four hours for the purification 
of goods, I am utterly at a loss to conceive upon what rational 
grounds, according to their own doctrines, the partisans of conta- 
gion can recommend any quarantine to be performed in England, 
either upon goods or persons. Let it also be recollected that this 
law was enacted, after an experience of nearly 250 years, from 
the first intercourse with Turkey, during which, Ey if they 
desired it, were constantly landed in p first port in the channel, 
and without any mischief ensuing. 

Tt is the nature of accredited error to increase in force, and to 
extend in mischievous consequences. ‘At Marseilles formerly 
(i. e. from the establishment of quarantine in 1669 to 1720, or for 
fifty years) passengers, with clean patents, performed a quarantine 
of five or six days only; but at present (1720) it is prolonged to 
twenty, and for passengers from Constantinople to twenty-eight 
days.’ ‘Traité de la Peste, t. ii. p. 178. It might be difhicult to 
determine whether the quadrupling the period of quarantine 
generally, or rendering that on passengers from Constantinople 
longer than on persons coming from other places, be the greatest 
absurdity. This latter is presuming that contagion increases in 
strength in proportion to the distance, which it has travelled, or 
that the contagion of the metropolis is moze inveterate than: that 

of the provinces. It would be less itrational to infer that passen- 
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‘gers from Smyrna should be rendered liable to a quarantine of 
donger duration than those from Constantinople in the. inverse 
proportion of the distance. «* Mais on ne finirait pas, si on voulait 
ramasser toutes les contradictions o0 le systéme de la contagion a 
engagé ceux qui le soutiennent.” Senac p. 182. 

In 1754, soon after the quarantine act of the 26 of Geo. IL., 
the sloop Fawey, Isaac Clemens, from Algiers, was sunk at sea, 
by order of Council. (Ingram’s Historical Account, p, 197.) Thus 
the power of sinking ships, as well as burning goods, was exercised. 
Upon the Levant trade being laid open that year, it was thought 
necessary to enact that no ships, but with clean bills of health, 
should be received in England, excepting such as had previously 
performed quarantine in the Mediterranean, as if contagion, did 
such a thing exist in respect to pestilence, could be more readily 
conveyed in private ships, than in ships belonging to a company ! 

During the pestilence of 1743 at Messina, it was first proposed 
to build regular Lazarettos in England; but the measure was not 
carried into effect. In the same year, a bill for laying open the 
Levant trade passed the House of Commons, but was rejected by 
the Lords, probably apprehending that greater danger would exist 
of introducing infection under a free trade. 

In 1752, when the measure of laying open the Levant trade, 
which passed into a law the following year, was again agitated, 
the subject of Lazarettos was revived. Chetney-hill was thought 
a proper site for such an establishment ; and plans of a Lazaretto, 
with estimates of the charge of building, and of maintaining the same, 
were requested in an address to His Majesty, to which a gracious 
answer was returned: but nothing was in consequence done. 
Journals of the House of Commons, vol. 26. 

In the year 1757 or 1758, an epidemic prevailed in England, 
and the country was alarmed by reports of the plague prevailing 
in Holland. Dr. Alexander Russell was consulted by Lord Chat- 
ham, then minister of state, and took a journey to Holland, in 
order to ascertain the truth of this matter. ‘This affair appears 
again to have revived the subject of Lazarettos. A copy of a 
memorial, apparently drawn up by the desire of Lord Chatham, 
was found by Dr. Patrick Russell amongst his brother’s papers ; 
and a letter to that minister, which seems to have accompanied 
the memorial, dated the 28th of March 1758, which may be 
found at p. 438 to 440 of his Treatise of the Plague. } 

In 1764 the subject was again introduced into the House of 
Commons; and, in March 1765, in a committee of supply, £.5000 
were granted to His Majesty towards building a Lazaretto 

Here the matter appears to have rested until 1772, when an act 
was passed explanatory of the 26th of Geo. II., and empowering 
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the: mots - the Treasury. to purchase lands, &c., directing the 
£.5000 alre ted to be applied to the payment of the same, 
and the delciantgs to be made good by dution. ‘levied on merchan- 
dise. By this act, a power was given to erect and establish per- 
manent Lazarettos for the reception of persons and goods ; but 
its. provisions were not carried into effect. The agitation of the 
question at this period appears to have been occasioned by the 
raging of a pestilence, in 1770, in Wallachia, and some parts of 
Poland: for, we find, that on the 5th of October of that year, an 
order was issued for the performance of a quarantine of forty days, 
by all vessels, persons and goods, coming from Dantzic, or other 
parts of royal and ducal Prussia, or Pomerania. (Russell’s Treat. 
p-»454.) Upon this occasion, the power of appointing proper 
places. for quarantine in the outports was left to the discretion of 
the officers of the customs: and it was probably the inconveniences 
arising from the exercise of this authority that occasioned the 
subject to be brought into parliament. 
in December 1780, the plague raging in the Ukraine and Vol- 
hinia, regular stations, seven in England, four in Scotland, and 
two in Jersey and Guernsey, were appointed for the performance 
of quarantine. (Russell’s ‘I'reat. p. 454.) 
In July 1783, information having been received of a pestilence 
having appeared on the borders of Poland, a quarantine of 40 days 
was again imposed on the ships of Dantzic, Prussia, and Pomera- 
nia. Neither at this period, nor in 1770, nor 1780, was grain 
exempted, although, in the two latter years, there was an express 
exemption in favor of wine and oil, which, like grain, are reckoned 
among the articles not susceptible of infection. (Russell’s Treat. p. 
457.) But, in consequence of a threatened famine in Edinburgh, 
and a memorial from that city, the restraint of quarantine was, 
on this occasion, directed to be taken off all vessels laden solely 
with grain. 
At all these periods, it was a general rule of Council to impose 
a full quarantine of forty days, or to take it off entirely. (Russell’s 
Treat. p: 463.) In 1770, upon the petition of certain merchants 
of London, trading to Hamburgh and Bremen, the restraint of 
quarantine was directed to be taken off ships from these places, in 
November. 
. Adverting to the fluctuating and contradictory orders of the Privy 
Council, in respect to quarantine, Dr. P. Russell (p. at 
takes occasion repeatedly to recommend the adoption of a board 
health, according to the custom of foreign nations. “ 'The qua- 
rantine acts” says he, “* marking the great lines only, leaves the 
details and execution to: His Majesty in Council ; which, d¢ 
Jrom the practice in most other countries, constitutes the only 
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board of health in Britain.” (p. 453.) Again: “ A board, whose 
only business had been the regulating of quarantines, ‘would in all 
probability have proceeded upon better information; would have 
been. better prepared for the various cases that present, and would 
not have issued such fluctuating orders.” (p. 461.) In another place 
he says: **Upon the whole, there appears reason for thinking, 
that the management of quarantine should be entrusted to a council 
of health, distinct from the Privy Council.” (p. 466.) And a 
little farther: «If, on the one hand, such a council, inflexible im 


well-founded resolutions, would be less accessible to private solici- 


tation; on the other, the merchant would know better on what 
he had to depend; he would be. less disposed to speculate by 
wavering orders, and would have less to fear the influence of 
powerful intercession obtaining unequal indulgencies. The inevi- 
table hardships upon commerce, in suspected times, would be 
common to all, and would never be imposed but upon solid 
presumptions of necessity.” (p. 467.) 

I agree with Dr. Russell in considering the discretionary 
conferred on the Privy Council by the quarantine law, as wi 
unconstitutional, and altogether improper ; (p. 505-6) and { farther 
assert that it would be so were the dangers, which it was the 
intention to obviate, real. But I do not, by any means, agree 
with him, that this discretionary power, in matters of quarantine, 
could be more safely entrusted in the hands of a council of 
health, or that such board, composed of a few individuals of infe- 
rior rank, would be either more competent to the duty to be 
performed, or less accessible to the operation of undue motives, 
than the Privy Council of the nation. Whilst the regulation of the 
whole external commerce of the country is, on account of achimera, 
to be placed at the disposal of any tribunal, it is much better that 
the power of restraint should remain where it is, than descend te 
inferior hands. The two Russells (Alexander and Patrick, bro- 
thers) had, from their long residence in Turkey, been accounted 
leading authorities upon the subject of the plague. But, besides 
having their minds super-saturated with the general error of con- 
tagion, it is quite obvious, from what I have already quoted from 
Dr. P. Russell’s Treatise, as. well as from some of Dr. A. 
Russell's Letter to Lord Chatham, that the establishment of- a 
board of health in London, subjected to medical jurisdiction, was 
an object which they had much at heart. This inference ix 
clearly deducible from the following passage especially: «The 
whole of the health officers, throughout the kingdom, ought to be 
under the direction of the board of health in London, consisting 
chiefly of gentlemen, who have seen something of quarantine 
abroad, and who would be induced by their pulls gitbier ante 
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without salaries. To these should be added a secretary, and a 
physician, to assist in giving the proper directons, and to visit 
the Lazarettos in cases of emergency.” (p. 440.) Who were the 
persons in view for secretary and physician is very obvious: and 
it is equally evident that, with the almost unlimited discretiona 
powers with which it was in contemplation that they should be 
invested, no responsibility could be imposed, which could prevent 
this board, but pafticularly ‘the secretary, and still more the 
physician, from engrossing, in such a case, an unlimited authority 
and patronage, amounting even to a complete despotism over the 
whole of the exterior commerce of Great Britain. This was 
certainly a gigantic project; and had it succeeded, the boundaries 
of contagion would probably have been extended to the Chinese 
and the Indian seas. But owing to the reluctance of the Privy 
Council to part with any share of the authority and patronage, 
which they had been accustomed to exercise, it happily failed. 
The physician too, it may be observed, was only to visit the 
Lazarettos, in cases of emergency! In this, as well as in every 
thing else, in which England has aped the councils of foreign, 
and in general slavish nations, she has done wrong. We shall see 
presently that Dr. P. Russell was one of the principal authors of the 
quarantine regulations established in this country in 1800, and 
afterwards revised, and, with some trivial alterations, confirmed, 
in 1805, ‘ 

In the year 1788, an act was passed (28 Geo. III. cap. 34) 
«¢ more effectually to secure the performance of quarantine, and for 
amending several laws relating to the revenue of customs.” (Russ, 

. 581. ; 

. By .) act passed in the $8th of Geo. III. c. 99, some of the 
regulations of the 26 of Geo. II. c. 6, for the performance of 
quarantine, are amended. This act ($8 Geo. III. c. 99.) was 
intitled, «« An act to encourage the trade into the Levant seas, b 

providing a more convenient mode of performing quarantine, &c. 

Its particular object was te authorise ships and vessels, without clean 
bills of health, to proceed to England, and to do quarantine there, 
instead of being obliged, as formerly, to perform it in some of the 
Lazarettos of the Mediterranean. Under the authority of this 
act, a committee was appointed by the Lords of the Privy Council, 
to consider and prepare regulations of quarantine applicable to the 
change of circumstances. This committee consisted of eleven 
members, G. Baker, L. Pepys, F. Gisborne, A. S. Hamond, Pat. 
Russell, Jas. Johnston, Gil. Blane, J. Robertson Barclay, Tho. 
Boone, E. Lee, and J. Green; the first nine physicians, and the 
two last Levant merchants. They made a report on the 2d of 
-April 1800, consisting of 58 pages, founded chiefly on the 26th 
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Geo. Il. c. 6, the $8th of Geo. IIE. c. 99, and the quarantine 
regulations established in the Mediterranean, and particularly at 
Venice, as detailed in Howard’s account of the principal Laza» 
rettos of Europe. This quarantine committee did not think it 
necessary to enter into any previous inquiry into the validity of 
the doctrine upon which the regulations, which they were called 
upon to propose, were to be founded. ‘Taking their validity im- 
plicitly for granted, they promulgated an immense and most 
pernicious system uponan entirely imaginary foundation, Amongst 
other equally ridiculous, but expensive regulations, they tecom- 
mended (art. iv.) that a frigate should be fitted up, as an hospital 
‘ship, at Standgate Creek, with a compliment of medical men; 
‘although, if they had inquired, they would have found that there 
are seldom any sick of any disease amongst the crews of the shi 
detained in quarantine ; and (art. v.) that a small vessel should 
be fitted up at St. Helen’s Pool for the reception of the sick, ill of 
the plague; although, if they had inquired, they might have as- 
certained, from custom-house returns, that no person had ever 
arrived, in any ship or vessel, at any period of time, in.any port of 
England, laboring under that malady, or was afterwards seized 
with it whilst in quarantine, or in the course of expurgating 
goods in the Lazarettos. 

After the usual repetition and classification, upon grounds 
purely arbitrary, of articles susceptible in the first degree, sus- 
ceptible in the second degree, and not susceptible of contagion, 
the committee conclude with the following recommendation; 
+s The committee humbly beg leave therefore to submit to the 
consideration of your Lordships, that it may be advisable to con- 
struct (as soon as conveniently can be) a Lazaret on Chetney 
hill, where land has already been purchased by government for 
that purpose, upon a plan capable of embracing every object: * 
to which it may be advisable, for the more expeditious deter- 
mination of quarantine questions in general, to appoint a council, 
or board of health, composed of competent persons, who should 
correspond with all British consuls in foreign parts, and to 
‘whom all quarantine questions should be referred in the first 
instance, for their report to the privy council; the whole will 
then form an establishment becoming the importance of this 
great commercial country, and such as will effectually. provide 
for the security of the health of his. Majesty’s subjects,:and in 
regard to matters of quarantine, will place this country in a 
Situation entirely independent of every other state whatsoever ! | |” 

In conformity with this advice, an act was passed (40th Geo. 
III. c. 80) «for erecting a lazaret on Chetney hill, in the county 
of Kent, and for reducing into one act the Jaws relating to quaray- 
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tine, and for making farther Borgen therein ;” and sixty-five 
thousand pounds were granted out of the consolidated fund for 
— its provisions into effect. 

is report bears marks of having been principally the work- 
manship of Dr. Russell, who, as having what is called practical 
knowledge of the fables and traditions of Italy and the Levant, was, 
as I have said, deemed high authority on the subject. One of 
the members (Sir Lucas Pepys) was for giving a preference to the 
excellent Lazaretto on the island of Minorca, then in our posses- 
sion, having double walls of thirty feet high! ‘This proposition, 
which is in reality perfectly ridiculous, would, however, have 
been the least unwise, had been any truth whatever in the 
doctrine of contagion. It is to be remarked, that although the 
Privy Council, and the Legislature, thought proper to adopt the 
proposition of the quarantine committee, respecting the building 
of a Lazaretto on Chetney hill, they did not think fit to adopt 
that, which concerned the appointment of a council of health. 
This would have been, on the part of the Privy Council, to give 
the staff of authority out of their hands: it would have been a 
species of political suicide, in so far as that branch of authority 
was concerned, 

The funds already assigned for the purpose of building a land 
Lazaretto, and for defraying the expense of the establi ts, 
being found insufficient, a farther sum of thirty thousand pounds 
was ted by an act of the 44th of Geo III. (1804.) This com- 
pleted 100,000/. 

On the 12th of March 1805 was passed * An act for making 
further provision for the effectual performance of quarantine.” 
(45 Geo. III. cap. 10.) This is the last of the extraordinary 
laws, which have been enacted on this extraordinary subject, as 
far as relates to the prevention of importation. In conformity 
with this law, a set of regulations for the performance of qua- 
rantine, in order to prevent the introduction of contagion into this 
kingdom, was promulgated by an order in council, dated the 5th 
of April 1805, which, with such alterations as from time to 
time have to the Privy Council seemed expedient, are now in 
force. But notwithstanding this mass of legislation, and of 
official regulations, and after the expenditure of probably 200,000. 
upon a land Lazaret, the idea seems to be now wholly abandoned ; 
dor the lands and buildings of Chetney hill were in 1819, after I 
had proved the absurdity of the doctrine of contagion before 
a committee of the House of Commons, advertised for public sale, 
and I have understood actually sold for a mere trifle. This stop- 
page of expenditure has been one of the effects already pro- 
duced by my labors. But, how much wiser would it have been, 
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to have instituted some inquiry into the validity of the doctrine, 
upon which such regulations and expenditure were founded, before 
they were actually adopted! I make this remark, because it ap- 
pears, from some observations of the board of health, appointed 
at this period, (1805) ‘to consider and report the measures 
which it would be proper to adopt, in case the plague or other 
infectious disease, attended with great mortality, shall pass the 
barrier of the quarantine, and actually appear amongst us,” 
they were not ignorant of the existence of the doctrines, which I 
had published, upon this subject, in 1796, in India, and which 
had an also republished in America, and in various parts of 
Europe. «Jn considering a subject of this kind,” says the Board, 
in their second report to the Privy Council, “¢ ét is obvious, that we 
must not risk the lives of our fellow-creatures, through a confidence 
in any speculative opinions, which want the sanction of experience.” 
If the board had taken due pains to investigate the opinions, which 
they represent as speculative, they could not have avoided per- 
ceiving that they were, on the contrary, conclusions logically 
deduced from undeniable premises, whilst the opinions which they 
have chosen to take for granted, considering them as founded 
upon what they call the experience, (meaning the practice) of ages, 
are but vague or baseless traditions,—mere inventions of the most 
barbarous times; and that, whilst, by the practices which 
recommend, sickness and death are variously multiplied amongst 
mankind, the results of the application of the opposite doctrines 
would be to decrease the ordinary sickness and mortality, to sucha 
degree as to render pestilences comparatively trivial evils. This 
board was composed of the following members: A. S. Hamond, F. 
Milman, A, Munro, Lucas Pepys, J. Hunter, H. R. Reynolds, W. 
Heberden, J. N. Harness, and Jas. Hervy, secretary. ‘Two of these, 
A.S. Hamond, and Lucas Pepys, had been members of the quaran- 
tine committee in 1800. Dr. Russell was, I believe, dead. The re- 
ports of the board of health were dated the 30th of April, and the 
15th of May, 1805. Their merits, according to the plan which 
I have adopted, fall to be considered under the following head, 


III.—MEAsuRES FOR PREVENTING THE PROPAGATION OR 
SPREADING OF PESTILENTIAL CONTAGION; OR LINES OF CIR- 
CUMVALLATION, DITCHES, CORDONS OF TROOPS, SHUTTING UP 
THE 6ICK IN THEIR HOUSES, COMPELLING THEM TO LEAVE 
THEIR HOMES, IMMURING THEM IN PEST HOUSES, AND, IN GENE- 
RAL, ALL MODES OF SEPARATION, SECLUSION AND RESTRICTION. 


« It would seem as if there was little observable difference in the 
mode of its termination(that of the plague) in cities, where puri- 
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fication was practised, and where it was not.” Russei.’s Trea. 
ps 282. , 

Thus, notwithstanding the confidence and solemnity, with which 
masses of regulations have been obtruded on the world, to prevent 
the propagation of a nonentity, even those who have’ most. strongly 
recommended them, are to be found acknowleging, in point of 
fact, their inefficiency. But in the observation which I have 
quoted, Dr. Russell is quite wrong. The difference is both great 
and observable between cities where purification is practised, and 
where it is not ; but it is, ceteris paribus, strongly in favor of those 
places, where no precautions ate employed by public authorities, 
to prevent the propagation of an imaginary virus, and in which 
the doctrine of contagion, in epidemic diseases, is either not known, 
or not believed, by the people, or by the faculty. 

In the 16th and 17th centuries,” says the same writer (Treat. 
p- #78), “the orders and regulations respecting the infected, seem 
to have been issued in royal proclamations, or by the municipal 
officers, in towns; and in the country, by the justices of the peace ; 
but all under the sanction of the king in council. How it was 
managed in times still more remote,” he adds, ‘ does not appear.” 
It certainly does not appear ; for this very sufficient reason, that, 
‘tin times still more remote,” it was not managed at all. The 
precautions of 1582 are, in respect to England, the earliest we 
find upon record ; and they were not imperative, but simply recom. 
mendatory. That year being a year of plague in London, the 
lord treasurer sent an order to gir Thomas Blanke, the Lord 
Mayor, to make a catalogue of all the victualling houses that were 
infected, to set up publicly, that all strangers resorting to London 
might avoid setting up, or lodging at those houses; and so to do, 
from two months totwo months. (City Remembrancer, i. 263.) 
This is the first measure that I have met with in the shape of an 
official interference in England, concerning pestilence, as presum- 
ed to depend upon contagion; and, itis to be remarked, that there 
was here no compulsion, either in respect to shutting up of houses, 
or to removing of persons supposed to be infected from their 
houses, to be sent to lazarettos or pest houses. It was nothing 
but a simple warning to mraeert, to avoid places supposed to be 
infected ; and this appears to have reference, according to the an- 
cient and proper meaning of the word, to “infection” of the air, 
with which contagion was never until lately confounded. It was 
not until 1592 that, by an order in council, issued by Queen Eliza- 
beth, sick persons were ordered to be confined to their houses, 
which appears to have been the first compulsory measure of the 
kind. (Orders of Queen Elizabeth, in 1592.) 

On the 30th of July 1603, being a year of plague in London, 
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an order in council was issued by King James I. against the infec: 
tion of the plague, consisting of a number of articles, drawn up 
with great care. Advice was also published by the College of 
Physicians, and orders by the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, by di- 
rection of the Privy Council. These were republished with very lit- 
tle variation, in the subsequent plagues, in 1625, 1636, and 1665. 
See certain necessary directions of the College of Physicians; Sun- 
dry orders of His Majest 3 Select Statutes, &c., er 1636. 
An order was also issued, in 1603, by the same monarch, ¢ strict> 
ly prohibiting all ecclesiastics, and others, from. publishing: an 
opinion that the plague was not infectious, or that it was a vain 
thing not to resort to the infected.” (Orders, Jac. I. Art. 16.) 

In 1604, the year immediately succeeding, it was, for the first 
time, thought proper to support the royal regulations by an ex- 
press statute. By this statute it is enacted, «* that if any person 
infected with the plague, or dwelling in any infected house, be 
commanded by the mayor, constable, or other head officer of | his 
town, or vill, to keep his house, and shall venture to disobey its 
he may be enforced by the watchmen appointed on such melan- 
choly occasions, to obey such necessary command : and if any hurt 
ensue by such enforcement, the watchmen are thereby indemnified. 
And further, if such, person so commanded to confine himself, 
goes abroad, and converses in company, if he has no plague sore 
upon him, he shall be punished as a vagabond, by whipping, and 
be bound to his good behaviour : but, if he has any infectious sore 
upon him uncured, he then shall be guilty of felony.” Blackst. 
Com. vol. iv. b. 4. c. 13. é; 

‘This bill was passed, after some opposition, on the 16th of June, 
with certain amendments made by the Lords, in exemption of the 
Universities. Its continuance was limited to the commencement 
of the first session of the following parliament. But by subsequent 
acts it was further continued ; and, in the 16th of Charles I., (1640) 
‘© from thenceforth until some other act of parliament be made 
touching its continuance or discontinuance.” 

In 1665, in October, the plague raging in London, a Committee 
of the House of Commons was appointed to prepare and bring in 
a bill to supply the defects of that of 1604. It passed the Com- 
mons. But amendments being made by the Lords, to which the 
‘Commons did not think fit to assent, and the session terminating, 
the matter dropt, and was never afterwards resumed, Consequently 
the statute of James I. respecting internal regulations for prevent- 
ing the spreading of the infection of the plague, remained still in 
orce. 

On the subject of the projected bill, in 1665, several conferen 
ces were held between the two houses of parliament. What were 
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the matters agitated in them does not appear from the journals of 
the Commons: but from the journals of the Lords, we learn that 
the Eatl of Bridgewater, on de $0th of October, reported to the 
house, “that the committee had considered the bill for making 
further provision for such as be infected with the plague.” Their 
Lordships added two provisos, and some alterations and 
amendments, which were offered to judgment of the house. 
These provisos consisted in inhibiting pest houses and burying 
grounds. to be stationed near the houses of peers, and exempting 
peers’ houses from being shut up at the discretion of constables. 
(Russell’s Treat. p. 583.) The Commons adhering to their former 
votes, the affair ended. In coincidence with the provisos here 
proposed by the Lords, Dr. Mead, at a subsequent period, recom- 
mended that the rich, who might happen to be infected, should be 
transported fo their country houses, instead of being sent to Laza- 
rettos; as if contagion, did it exist, would not as readily spread 
from the rich as from the poor ! (Mead’s Discourse, p. 99.) In con- 
formity with the same principle, some modern functionaries have 
considered it quite harmless that they themselves should land, im- 
mediately upon arriving in port, from ships, of which the crews 
have been held bound to perform quarantine, as if they had the 
privilege of being non-conductors of that contagion, which they 
amagine others cannot avoid propagating. ‘Ihe doctrine of the 
original contagionists at Trent was very different. They alleged 
contagion had a stronger attraction for people of condition than for 
other persons. But all these modifications had their particular 
urposes to serve. See also the First Report of the of 
of 1805, p. 131. 
. ‘Theact of Queen Anne “to oblige ships coming from places 
infected more effectually to perform their quarantine,” related to 
the prevention of the importation of contagion from certain places 
oe nen worn the commerce eet oa: t, or aa 
internal tions for i spreading 0 
disease. “Bat in Jantar 1781, tear grtagors Tn of che gait i 
occasioned by the plague of Marseilles, which had just terminated, 
an act was passed, (7 Geo. I.) intitled: « An act for repealing 
an act (Queen Anne’s) for the better preventing the plague 
being brought from foreign parts into Great Britain, or Ireland, 
or the Isles of Guernsey, &&c. &c., and to hinder the spreadi 
infection.” This act gave power to remove persons from theit 
habitations, and to make lines about places supposed to be infected. 
A petition against these clauses was presented by the city of 
London; and, upon the bill, which was introduced for their re- 
peal, being in the first instance rejected, a spirited protest was en- 
tered on the journals of the Lords, by Earl Cowper, and Lords 
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Bathurst, North, and: Grey: At length, in February 1722, an 
act did pass, repealing the aforesaid clauses of the act of the ‘7th of 
Geo. I., “ in as much as” (according to the preamble of the bilt,) 
“ the powers and authoritics mentioned in the said recited act, might 
be very grievous te the ee of this kingdom.” e 
The arbitrary power of shutting sick people up in their houses, 
given by the act of James I., and: that of removing them by com- 
pulsion from their habitations, conferred by the 7th of Geo.'T., 
were equally a violation of the principles: of public liberty, and 
of the British constitution, which would have been unjustifiable 
if contagion had been proved to exist, and these measures had been 
proved to be a remedy. Such a despotism no circumstances 
could justify. But, to enact laws so arbitrary, without previous 
proof of the existence of the alleged evil, or of the efficiency of 
the proposed remedy, must -be admitted to be most extraordinary 
legislation. re 
Previous to 1665, several opportunities occurred of calling into 
action the obnoxious clauses of the act of James I.; but none 
since that period.. By that law, it was made felony tobe found 
abroad with an infectious (meaning a contagious) sore. What 
proof was required of a sore being contagious E know not. The 
constables were, I presume, in the first instance, to be the ark 
In 1805, a board of health was appomted, as: has al. 
ready stated, in London. ‘This board, agreeably to: the instrac- 
tions of the privy council, presented two reports, founded on the 
usual assumptions, dated the 30th of April,and L5th of May, con- 
ong of an “outline of a plam to prevent the spreading of 
the plague, or other contagious diseases.” ‘The -act of the 45th 
of Geo. Hil. cap. 10, and an order in council founded upon it, 
dated the 5th of April 1805, together with these two zeports of 
the board of health, are the foundation of the regulations: of sani+ 
tary police now in force in England. They are drawm up princi+ 
pally after the model of those established abroad, of which a de+ 
scription will be found in Howard’s « Account of the Principal 
Lazarettos of Europe.” 
But neither in the act of the 45th of Geo. HL; nor in the ordex 
of council of the 5th of April 1805, nor in the two reports of 
the board of health, of the $0th of April, and 15th of May, of:-the 
same year, is it declared that persons shall be taken by compulsion 
from their homes, and shut up in pest houses. ‘The clauses, com> 
ferring this unconstitutional power, as first introduced im the act 
of the 7th of Geo. L., were, as. I have stated, repealed by an:act of 
the following year ; and the power only remained of shutting up 
ey affected in their own houses, as conferred by the act of 
ames I. (1604.) The board of health of 1805, indeed, report, 
VOL. XXTI. Pam. NO. XLII. 2F 
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that, “ after the disease has spread, the number of the sick ren- 
dering it impracticable to provide adequately for them, while they 
are dispersed in different parts, or to remove all the other in- 
habitants from every infected (meaning contagioned) house, it 
becomes expedient to carry the sick, as early as possible, to some 
tempo ospital, unless their situation tn life enable them to 
provide for themselves, without risk to the public, in a manner that 
shall be satisfactory to the magistrates.” Besides the desperate 
nonsense of supposing riches to enable persons to prevent a conta- 
gion spreading from themselves, which would spread from the 
poor, as no Iaw existed to authorise compulsion in this case, the 
plan recommended could not be carried into effect. The power 
of removing sick persons, by compulsion, from their habitations, 
and of immuring them in hospitals, or pest-houses, granted by the 
act of the 7th of Geo. L, was a measure so perfectly odious, even 
in idea, that it was, as has been stated, very shortly afterwards 
repealed. It was never in any instance acted upon in Great 
Britain, until it was revived, as applied to Ireland, by the act of 
the 58th of Geo. III., cap. 47, in the year 1818. To justify such 
a law, it would by no means be sufficient that pestilence should 
be proved to be propagated by means of a specific contagion: it 
would be further necessary to show, that all diseases so propa- 
gated are necessarily fatal. Previous to the passing of the law for 
the establishment of fever hospitals, &c. in Ireland, I explained at 
considerable length, to the various authorities engaged in the 
investigation, the mischievous nature of such an enactment, and 
did every thing in my power to prevent this preposterous bill 
from passing into a law. The event has confirmed the correctness 
of my reasoning. The failure was complete. In the hope that the 
authors of this absurd and destructive measure are now so heartily 
ashamed of it, that they will themselves be the first to oF an its 
repeal, I shall at present abstain from all comment which might 
be superfluous upon so disagreeable a subject ; merely observing, 
that, notwithstanding repeated, and urgent, and well-founded re- 
monstrances on my part, this law, with respect to Ireland, like all 
its predecessors, was passed without any previous inquiry into the 
existence of the evil which it professed to remedy. Its existence 
was taken for granted, on an authority which, as I have elsewhere 
shown, was also assumed.' On faith alone, have these regulations 
of quarantine or sanitary laws, for upwards of two hundred years, 
been allowed, under various modifications, to rest. 

We now come down to the zxta, at which the validity of the 


* The authority of the ancients. See my “ Reasons for concluding that 
the doctrine of Pestilential Contagion could not have been known to the 
Ancients, &c.” published in the London Medical Repository for February 
and March 1823. 
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doctrine of pestilential contagion was, for the first time in the 
history of theworld, even partially submitted to a formal, although 
a delusive, investigation. Upon my return from Constantinople, 
in January 1816, after having, by actual experiment, obtained 
practical confirmation in what has vulgarly and improperly been 
termed ‘the Plague of the Levant,” of the validity of my previous 
theoretical demonstration of the non-existence of pestilential con- 
tagion, I entered into correspondence with, and made reports 
upon the subject of my researches, to various branches of the ad- 
ministration. This correspondence led to a reference of the re- 
sults of my researches, by the Privy Council, to the College of 
Physicians, in 1818; and their reports not being considered 
decisive of the question, the subject was, early in 1819, referred 
to a select Committee of the House of Commons. I shall here 
consider only such parts of the reports of the College of Physi- 
cians to the Privy Council, and of that of the Committee of the 
House of Commons, as relate more immediately to the Quarantine 
or Sanitary laws. On this subject, the College report, March 31, 
1818: « The doctrine of contagion appears to us to be wholly 
* unshaken’ by any argument which Dr. Maclean has advanced ; 
at the same time we think it probable that some of the personal 
restrictions enforced in the establishments for quarantine, might be 
modified, without risk to the public safety.” Here the two limbs 
of the same short sentence are in direct contradiction to each 
other. If the doctrine of contagion were confirmed, and if the 
usual sanitary precautions were justifiable and efficient, it could 
not possibly happen that these precautions “ might be modified,” b 
which the college doubtless mean being mitigated, ‘ without risk 
to the public safety.” On the contrary, did the public safety in 
any degree depend upon the precautions in question, they could 
not be too rigidly enforced; and in such case, instead of being 
modified, they ought to be carried to the highest degree of strict- 
ness of which they are susceptible. This glaring inconsistency of 
the College renders their opinion on this point of no value. In 
another place, I shall more particularly point out the invalidity 
and absurdity, as well as the unfairness of their reply to the Privy 
Council, concerning my work on epidemic diseases, as it respects 
the main question of contagion ; intending to confine myself here 
to what strictly relates to the quarantine laws. 

The select Committee of the House of Commons inform us, 
that ‘ they abstain from giving any opinion on the nature and 
application of the quarantine regulations, as not falling within the 
scope of inquiry to which they have been directed” (Report, 4th 
July 1819). ‘This seems a very inexplicable conclusion. Con- 
sidering that the College, in their corporate capacity, had. declared 
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themselves of opinion that these regulations might be modified 
without risk to the Fm safety,” and that the individual 
witnesses examined by the Committee, who expressed any opinion 
on the subject, were equally favorable to a mitigation of them ; 
and more especially, since, as I shall presently show, some part of 
the evidence adduced would have justified, or rather required, the 
abolition of quarantine in England, as far as regards our inter- 
course with Turkey, even if the plague of that country were un- 
doubtedly propagated by a specific virus; under these circum- 
stances, and seeing that to ascertain the validity or cmt eee 
of the doctrine of contagion, in the plague, could have legislatively 
no result, excepting as it might affect the regulations of quarantine; 
it cannot but be deemed extraordinary that the Committee should 
have regarded these regulations «as not falling within the scope 
of inquiry to which they had been directed.” For what other 
urpose was the Committee instituted? Surely it could not have 
n for the mere "arhapnrn of an idle curiosity that they were to 
occupy nearly a whole session in inquiring into the validity of the 
doctrine of contagion in the plague. Legislatively, what possible 
result could such an inquiry have, besides the confirmation, modi- 
fication, or abolition of quarantine regulations ? Had the Com- 
mittee, according to their ideas of evidence, i. e. according to the 
opinions of all or a great majority of the physicians examined, 
found the proofs against the existence of contagion in the plague to 
be conclusive, would they not have thought it incumbent upon 
them to have recommended that the quarantine laws should be 
immediately abolished, as far as related to intercourse with the 
Levant? Had it, on the other hand, been proved upon evidence 
equally satisfactory, not only that a specific virus is the cause of 
plague, but that that virus is of a nature much more active, pene- 
trating, and diffusive, than it has hitherto been represented, or 
imagined, by any of its partisans, would they not have thought it 
their duty to have recommended to the legislature to direct an in- 
creased activity and extension in regard to the ordinary measures of 
precaution— more walls and higher, to shut out larks? Or, if what 
the Committee have chosen to consider as the prevailing doctrine 
had been found to be correct, and if the virus of pestilential con- 
tagion had been ascertained to have precisely the properties which 
have been attributed to it, would they not have been bound to 
declare that the existing quarantine regulations ought, as the best 
possible code, to be faithfully and exactly maintained ? Or, again, 
facts being adduced, proving that, even did contagion undoubt- 
edly exist in the plague of the Levant, quarantine would, in 
respect to that disease, still be without an object in England, was 
it not their duty, as far as regards our intercourse with Turkey, 
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to have recommended the abolition of sanitary restrictions in this 
country ? 

Thus, then, it is evident, in direct contradiction to the terms of 
their report, not only that the nature and application of the qua- 
rantine regulations did * fall within the scope of inquiry,” to 
which the Committee must have been directed; but that they 
constituted precisely what ought to have been its principal object. 
Considered in a view to legislation, it is self-evident that the proof 
of the existence or non-existence of contagion, in the plague, can 
be no otherwise of consequence than as it regards sanitary regu 
lations. No inquiry into the — of that doctrine could, upon 
any other principle, have any result. And such seems to be the 
impression on the mind of the Committee, when, in the very same 
sentence in which they make the surprising declaration upon 
which I have been commenting, they go out of their way to ex- 
press their unqualified approbation of the regulations, of which 
they had just declared that * the nature and application did not 
fall within the scope of inquiry to which they had been directed ;” 
‘* but they see no reason to question the validity of the principles 
upon which such regulations appear to have been adopted.” 

I shall now show, that, instead of this unqualified approbation, 
which, according to their own principles, the Committee were not 
justified in pronouncing, they were bound, according to the facts 
which were elicited in the course of the investigation, to have 
recommended the abolition of quarantine regulations in this 
ee as far as regards the intercourse with the Levant, even 
upon the supposition of the existence of contagion in the plague. 

By the uniform silence of history, in that case forming the best 
evidence ; by the testimony of almost all the witnesses examined 
before the Committee ; and even by official custom-house returns, 
it stands confirmed, that, in the memory of man, not a single 
person has ever arrived in this country laboring under the plague, 
and that not a single case of that disease has occurred amongst 
the expurgators of goods in the Lazarettos. The Levant Com- 
pany, in their printed orders to their factories abroad, assert that 
the plague was never brought to England by means of their com- 
merce. Sir James Porter (Observations on the Turks, p. 41.) 
goes farther. He asserts that the plague was never brought to 
these kingdoms immediately from Turkey, without limitation to 
the Levant Company’s establishments. is was also confirmed, 
and brought down to the year 1819, by official custom-house 
returns from the different outports, published in the Appendix to 
the Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
dated July 4, 1819, of which the following are extracts: Ro- 
CHESTER. ‘There is not any record of a case of absolute plague 
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in any lazarette at this port having occurred, from the earliest 
pee that can be traced, to the present time. Porrsmouru. 

t cannot be ascertained that any case of absolute plague has ever 
occurted at this port, on board any lazarette. FatmoutH. The 
officers at this port are not aware that any case of what is usually 
called plague, has occurred. Muitrorp. No case of absolute 
plague has occurred at this port. Bristox. No instance is on 
record of absolute plague having occurred at this port, from 1619 
to the present time. Liverroot. The officers at this port have 
not any knowledge of the plague having had existence in any 
lazarette, or other vessel there. Hurz. The officers at this port 
cannot find recorded in their books a case of absolute plague, in 
any lazarette, during the last 200 years.—Yet, with all this evi- 
dence staring them in the face; the Committee ‘¢ see no reason 
to question he validity of the principles, upon which such regu- 
lations (those of quarantine) appear to have been adopted.” 

In this matter there can be no delusion : for, instances of plague, 
if such had occurred, could not fail to have been ostensibly re- 
corded. What possible object, then, can quarantine have in Eng- 
land, with respect to the coramerce of the Levant, whether the 
plague of that country be, or be not, contagious? Positively 
none. If it be not contagious, it cannot of course be either ex- 
ported or imported ; and, if it be contagious, its non-importation 
during an intercourse of three centuries, ships, goods, and persons 
almost constantly arriving from pestilential places, is a proof that 
it is incapable of being imported into England. What farther 
proof can be required that, with respect to the plague of the 
Levant, quarantine establishments are, even upon the supposition 
of contagion, superfluous in England ? Or, is it proposed that we 
should wait for three centuries more before we determine the 
experiment to be conclusive ?—It is evident, then, according to 
the facts proved upon this occasion, that the Committee have not 
done their duty, in not recommending the abolition of quarantine 
regulations in En land, as far as regards the plague of the Levant. 
And, if other epidemics had been included in the scope of their 
inquiry, as ought to have been the case, the absurdity of these 
institutions, with respect to all-of them, would have been rendered 
equally manifest. se) } 

It being clear, that an inquiry into the validity of the doctrine of 
contagion, in the plague, could not legislatively have any other result 
than as its refutation, confirmation, or elucidation might affect the 
regulations of quarantine, the report of the Committee, even if it 
had been founded on evidence, could not but have been a perfect nul- 
lity, in as much as it did not state (for it was thought unnecessary to 
inquire) whether, or in what degree, these regulations were found 
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to be efficient for their professed object. That efficiency, like the 
existence of contagion itself, was implicitly taken for granted. 
Had the plague been proved to depend upon contagion, as certainly 
as the small pox, it would by no means necessarily follow that 
sanitary restrictions would be efficient for preventing the intro- 
duction or spreading of the malady. They are found, upon the 
evidence of the history of epidemics, to be, in fact, wholly ineffi- 
cient, as in reason they must be inferred to be, for preventing the 
propagation of pestilence. Upon what grounds, indeed, can pre- 
cautions, which are obviously insufficient to prevent the occurrence 
of diseases, as small-pox, which are incapable of affecting the same 
person more than once, be rationally presumed to be adequate to 
prevent diseases, as pestilences, which are capable of affecting the 
same person repeatedly, even in the same epidemic, and the same 
season ? This law of repetition, independently of the circumstance 
that the proper causes of pestilence are ww 8 as are insusceptible 
of being obviated or controled by any sanitary restrictions whatso- 
ever, render all attempts at such methods of prevention something 
much worse than ridiculous. The efficiency, or non-efficiency of 
all such regulations, it was the duty of the Committee, instead of 
taking it for granted, to have expressly inquired into, even if their 
conclusion in favor of the existence of contagion had been un- 
doubtedly correct. That it was the reverse of correct, I shall show 
in its proper place. With respect to quarantine establishments, 
even if they had been ascertained by the Committee to be effi- 
cient for their professed object, (that object being ascertained to 
have an existence) would it not still have been their duty to in- 
quire, whether they were managed according to strict principles 
of economy, or whether they might not be equally well, or better 
conducted, at less expense, and with fewer stations; or, if they 
had been proved to be inefficient, or pernicious, to have recom- 
mended their immediate abolition, even if the existence of conta- 
gion had been unequivocally established ?—-U pon every imaginable 
ground, then, quarantine regulations did fall properly, and even 
imperatively, within the scope of inquiry, upon which it was in- 
cumbent on the Committee to have entered, if it was meant that 
their investigation should have any result. 

What motives could have induced the Committee of the House 
of Commons to have formed a series of decisions so very extraor- 
dinary, and so little consistent with the evidence laid before them, 
it is no part of my business to explain. By what process of reason- 
ing persons appointed to inquire into the validity of the doctrine 
of contagion in the plague, could have arrived at the conclusions, 
that it is immaterial, or that it is not their business to ascertain 
whether the effects of quarantine regulations, as the immediate 
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consequence of that doctrine, be to increase or to diminish the 
sum total of sickness, misery, and mortality, incidental to epidemic 
diseases; whether the immense sums annually employed for the 
maintenance of sanitary establishments, at home and in our colo- 
nies, be a necessary or a superfluous expenditure; and whether the 
perpetual restraints, vexations, and injuries, which such regulations 
occasion to commerce, navigation, individual intercourse, and the 
intercourse of nations, be the indispensable results of a “ae 
precaution, or the deleterious fruit of an imposture and chimera, 
confess myself utterly unable to conceive, and have no inclination 
to conjecture. It is sufficient for me to have shown that their 
proceedings are, in point of fact, both extraordinary and unwar- 
rantable. 





Sanitary RecuLaTions oF THE CoNTINENTAL NATIONS OF 
CHRISTENDOM. 


My time, I trust, has been much better employed than in 
tracing historically the progress of these institutions. They origi- 
nated, as I have said, in the Venetian states, in the 16th century. 
Other countries copied the regulations of Venice. The quaran- 
tine laws of England, of which I have above given some account, 
and those of Spain, of the most recent projects of which I am now 
going to give a short analysis, are improvements upon the ancient 
codes ; which entirely supercedes the necessity of my giving any 
description of them. The systems of England and Spain (which 
latter, however, may now be considered as abandoned) are but the 
embryo errors of other nations grown to a gigantic stature ; 
and, therefore, in their effects on public prosperity, great evils. 
Whoever wishes to have a more particular history of them may 
consult Howard’s “Account of the Principal Lazarettos of 
Europe.” 


SaniTary Laws or Spain. 


In 1821, a “ Project of an original law of public health, for the 
Spanish Monarchy,” in 207 octavo pages, was published by a 
commission of public health, appointed by the Spanish government, 
in 1820, being a collection of all the regulations on that subject 
that have, since the invention of pestilential contagion, been pro- 
mulgated in the various countries of Christendom ; it is divided 
into four parts. 
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The first part treats of the objects of the service of public 
health, and the authority to which it ought to be entrusted. Its 
express objects are, ¢ to prevent the communication to the Spanish 
dominions, in both hemispheres, of the pestilence of the Levant, 
that of America commonly called the yellow-fever, and all other 
pestilential or ey acute diseases, which may prevail in 
foreign countries.’ is task is proposed to be undertaken by 
means of a machinery, not very remarkable for its simplicity, of 
which a general direction at Madrid, composed of nine 
under the immediate direction of the government, is to form the 
centre, or moving principle. Under these directors there were to 
be ‘juntas of health,’ provincial, municipal, and littoral, through- 
out land. ‘The two latter were to correspond with the pro- 
vincial junta; the provincial junta with the general direction ; and 
the general direction with the government. The municipal and 
littoral juntas were of course to correspond, on sanitary matters, 
with the mass of the nation. No wonder that Sen. Isturiz, one 
of the deputies of Cadiz, should have said, qn rejecting the project 
of the committee of the Cortes, which was very similar to this, 
that ‘it would be establishing a sanitary nation within the Spanish 
nation.’ Here, employment at least would be created for a great 
portion of the people. In times of pestilence, it would require 
the inhabitants of a whole province to gonduct the correspondence 

in the office of the minister of the interior only. The 
general direction was of course to have a president, secretary, 
treasurer, keeper of records, and other officers, to begin with; 
besides establishments, and suitable honors and rewards. ‘This 
part comprehends 50 articles. 

The service of health is divided into maritime and ter- 
restrial. 

The second part, which treats of the maritime service of 
health, is divided into five titles. The first, in thirty articles, 
conveys rules for exploring every acute foreign contagion at its 
source ; and treats of bills of health, and of infested or suspected 
places. The second indicates the means of « observing and pur- 
suing foreign contagion, on the passage of the vessels, persons, or 
goods, in which it may be transported.” It gives directions re- 
specting the manner of keeping ship’s log books, and explains 
how clean bills of health may become touched, and touched bills 
suspected ; and how clean, touched, and suspected bills, may 
become foul. The third contains ‘ dispositions and means for 
attacking and destroying every pestilential or dangerous contagion 
(however invisible) which may be conveyed by vessels, persons, or 
goods, upon their artival in the ports of Spain.’ The principal of 
these means are a Lazaretto of the first order at Mahon, five of the 
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second order at Cadiz, Barcelona, Ferrol, Carthagena, and Passa- 
ges, and a Lazaretto of the third order at every other commercial 
sea-port town of Spain. This title contains 114 articles." 

Title 4 contains ‘ precautions of sanitary police to be taken 
by vessels loading and unloading in the ports of Spain, and during 
the voyage at sea.’ It consists of 28 articles, which, among 
other matters of equal importance, supply directions for preventing 
the embarkation of rats, cock-roaches, and other insects, and for 
destroying them. It also creates employment for the faculty, by 
directing that every vessel having a crew of sixteen persons, must 
carry 2 pupil in medicine and surgery, who has attended an hospi- 
tal at least for one year; and every vessel, having a crew of thirty 
persons, a physician or surgeon of approved Latin. 

Title 5, in 38 articles, describes the penalties to be inflicted 
on the infractors of the sanitary maritime service—fine—dismissal 
from employment—three years hard labor—death ! 

The third part, in 8 titles, treats of the sanitary terrestrial 
service, The first title, in fifty articles, contains ‘ rules for ascer- 
taining the appearance or existence of any pestilential malady.’ 
Here we have an enumeration of symptoms. The second title 
contains ‘rules and measures for isolating, restraining, and extin- 
guishing pestilential contagion in infected communities, and for 
preventing its propagation to the healthy.’ It treats, in 72 articles, 
of the mode of isolating, and curing the sick, and of preserving 
the healthy ; of burying the dead, expurgating furniture and effects, 
and purifying houses ; of dispositions relating to persons, aliments, 
medicines, and police ; of the means of preventing the propagation 
of contagion; of the establishment, government, and operations 
of Lazarettos of observation, cure, all expurgation ; of the rules 
which ought to be observed in the cordons of these, and of infected 
communities ; and of the expurgation and purification of those 
communities. What labor to obviate a chimera! 

Title $, in 47 articles, treats ‘of Lazarettos of observation, 
cure, and expurgation ;’ and, having brought the sanitary ma- 
chinery to a due degree of perfection, concludes with talking con- 
fidently of ‘extinguishing the cruel scourge of pestilential and 
contagious diseases.’ 

Title 4, in 42 articles, contains ‘rules to be observed in the 
establishment and vigilance of military cordons, in an infected 
population.’ Three lines of cordons! ‘The French ‘sanitary 
cordon’ of 1821-2, will be immortal. 

Title 5, in 63 articles, treats ‘of the expurgation and purifica- 


* The five Lagarettos of the second order had been abandoned in the pro- 
ject of the committee of public health of the Cortes of 1822, which not- 
withstanding was finally rejected, 
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tion of infected communities:’ the means, air, fire, gases, water, 
and other fluids. as 

Title 6, in 53 articles, contains ‘ precautions for keeping commu- 
nities in health free from the contagion of the infected ’—precau- 
tions ten thousand times worse than any possible contagion. 

Title 7, in $2 articles, treats of expenditure. 

Title 8, in $7 articles, treats ‘ of the penalties to be inflicted 
on the violators of the terrestrial sanitary service :’ fines—dis- 
missal from employment—imprisonment—death ! 

The fourth part treats of the public health, or ‘rules and pre- 
cautions of sanitary policy in all the communities of the Spanish 
monarchy.’ Title 1, ‘Its objects and first care.’ The projec- 
tors here manifest a disposition to extend their care to the regula- 
tion of matrimony, and of other public institutions. This head is 
again divided into urban and rural sanitary police. Title 2, in 
47 articles, amonst other things, takes cognizance of manufactories. 
Title 3, in 12 articles, takes cognizance of canals, roads, trees, 
vegetables, animals, and in general all subjects of rural economy. 
Title 4, in 17 articles, treats of the ‘means of averting endemic 
and epidemic infirmities, and of preventing the propagation of 
regular and hereditary contagions |!’ I must restrain myself from 
the train of observations to which this very curious title would 
naturally give rise, or commenting on the nature of the multifari- 
ous and delicate functions which it would confer on the general 
directors. 

Title 5, in 36 articles, lays down ‘ politico-medical rules for 
the exercise of the art of curing. It seems difficult to divine 
the connexion of this title with sanitary regulations. But nothing, 
it seems, is too great, or too minute for the grasp of the commis- 
sion. Here they claim authority over every department of medi- 
cine. 

We now come to the animal creation. Title 6, in $1 articles, 
contains * precautions for preventing the communication, propa- 

tion, and re-production of the epizooties or epidemics of animals’ 

ey too, it seems, are contagious; and rules similar in principle 
are to be applied to them, as in the case of the human species ! 

Title 7, in 5 articles, treats ‘ of the authority of municipalities 
over the health police of communities, and of the jurisdiction of 
the municipal and provincial juntas, and of the general direction 
of the public health of the Kingdom.” Every thing centres in the 
general direction, under the authority of the government. The 
nine gentlemen composing that direction would, in effect, have 
an unlimited authority—an unqualified arbitrary power—over the 
lives and properties of the people. Such an instrument of sys- 
tematic despotism as these sanitary laws would afford, has perhaps 
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never = been witnessed on the face of the earth. Over animals, 
vegetables, and minerals; over manufactures, commerce, and 
navigation ; over the lives, liberties and properties of the nation, 
the jantas of health, the general direction, and the minister of 
the home department, for the time being, would an 
unlimited, and undefined and capricious au rity. ‘Chey would 
possess the right to kill, burn and destroy, on suspicion. Precauti- 
onary measures against a chimera would thus supersede, not only 
the constitutional laws of the state, but even the first law of 
nature. 

I cannot but figure to myself the — which Hippocrates 
would experience, if he could rise from the grave, in contemplat- 
ing amachinery of this description, got up for the purpose of 
extinguishing atmospheric diseases! Would he not be apt to 
think, that persons, who could imstitute or countenance measures, 
so completely destitute of reason and common sense, must be much 
fitter for patients than for oe ym ians ? 

The preceding account of the project of the commission of 
government, is chiefly extracted from my exposition to the Cortes 
on the subject of sanitary laws, section x. The following obser- 
vations on the project of the code framed by the committee of 
public health of the Cortes of 1822, are extracted from a critique 
on that project, which was also presented to the Cortes, and will 
be found in my “Sketch of Proceedings in Spain, &c.”—The 
commission of government, and the committee of the extraor- 
dinary Cortes of 1821, had founded their sanitary codes on the 
usual belief in the existence of pestilential contagion. But the 
committee of public health of the Cortes of 1822, feeling that 
contagion was losing ground, determined to take a much wider 
range, and to assume a much more extended object for their code 
of sanitary laws. That object they stated to be ‘to procure for 
the people of Spain the highest health, and for Spain the highest 
salubrity.” But to do this “ by means of a general direction, or 
of any other authority, would require of course, besides super-hu- 
man intelligence on their part, the subjection to the will of that 
authority of every agent in nature, capable of acting beneficially 
or injuriously on the body of man, or on the surface of the soil. 
In order to effect these objects, it would be necessary that the 
three members of the general direction (this committee, in their 
project, reduced the original number nine to three) should be 
endowed both with complete knowledge of, and complete power 
over, all the elements of matter—all the operations of mind—all 
remedies—food of every quality—drink of every species—exer- 
cise of every kind—all institutions public and private, even that 
of matrimony itself—arts—commerce—manufactures—navigation 
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—medicine—agriculture—the exact sciences—and, in general, 
every existing branch of knowledge, every public measure, and 
every act, even the most secret, of every individual. But these 
three great directors, it seems, notwithstanding the almost infinite 
knowledge and power, which they must be deemed to possess, in 
order to the due discharge of the functions thus allotted to them, 
are not to act, in all cases, according to the dictates of their own 
judgment ; for that might possibly be not quite infallible: but by 
the unerring and approved regulations contained in the 400 articles 
of the project of the sanitary code.” 

This project could not stand the test of a critical examination. 
Its discussion was first postponed, in June 1822, to another session ; 
and upon its being again presented and read in the Extraordinary 
Cortes, in October 1822, it was finally rejected by 65 votes 
against 48. The substance of the debate, upon this occasion, 
will be given in « A Sketch of Proceedings in Spain, &c.” actually 
in the press. A farther illustration of the subject of the yellow- 
fever of the Peninsula is also expected, in 2 work about to be 
published, by Dr. O’Halloran, who distinguished himself by zeal 
and intrepidity in the investigation of the fever of Barcelona, and 
of which report speaks very favorably. 

Whether any attempt will be made to revive the rejected project 
in a modified form, or in what manner the subject will ultimately be 
disposed of, I have not at present sufficient data to judge; but I 
feel confident, from the increasing knowledge and love of inquiry, 
which pervade Spain, that such of the sanitary laws as are still 
deemed to be in force, will soon be formally repealed ; or that 
they will fall, in consequence of their demonstrated demerits, into 
disuse and oblivion, even if nothing more should be done to bring 
them into disrepute. 


London, 7, Salisbury Street, Strand, January 3d, 1893. 
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Wout p thou hadst hearkened to my words, and stayed 
With me, as I besought thee, when that strange 

Desire of wandering, this unhappy morn, 
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Remained still happy. Parap. Lost, b. ix. 
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[Prerace.—The following remarks are designed to apply, not so much to 
the class of Travellers who merely snatch from the toils of a busy and anxious 
life a few weeks or months to refresh themselves by a rapid glance at the 
scenery of the Alps or the Rhine, as to those who either domesticate them- 
selves and their families in foreign countries, or so protract their Continental 
visits as to allow themselves leisure to catch something of the manners and spirit of 
the countries which they visit. —The very simple and obvious Cautions at the end 
of the volume, may not, however, be altogether without their use to the first 
class.of Travellers; and, if so, the Author desires to confine this little book 
to no class of his fellow-countrymen, buf to put it into the hands of all who 
will do him the honor of perusing it,—humbly begging them to pardon its 
deficiencies, and to assure themselves that they cannot, either at home or 
abroad, be happier or better than these few remarks are designed, under the 
Blessing of the Almighty, to render them.} 








CAUTION, &c. 


Tue circumstances of Great Britain with regard to the other 
nations of Europe, are such, at the present moment, as to demand 
the most serious consideration from every well-wisher to his coun- 
try. Since the cessation of hostilites, our native land has been 
visited by a few foreigners of the very highest distinction, and by 
others of inferior ranks; but the whole number of visitors, espe- 
cially when distributed amongst the respective nations to which 
they belong, has not been considerable. The want of money in 
foreign countries ; the known expenses of English travelling ; the 
wide difference between English and continental tastes and man- 
ners; our serious and somewhat haughty national demeanour ; 
our indisposition to converse, upon our own soil especially, in any 
language but our own ;—these, and various other circumstances, 
erect a sort of barrier between us and all: foreigners whom the 
ardor of science, or love of vagrancy, or strong perception of the 
excellence and elevation of the English character do not dispose 
to break through every obstacle. The danger, then, arising from 
the influx of foreigners into our own country, does not appear to 
be considerable. 

But, on the contrary, if we examine the list of travellers from 
this country to various parts of the continent, it will be found to be 
large beyond all previous cylculation. It was stated by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in Parliament, that more than 90,000 
persons had embarked, in little more than two years, from one port 
alone, of whom 12,700 remained abroad. 
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Now this fact, taken in all its bearings, cannot, 1 conceive, but 
be regarded as likely to exercise a considerable influence on the 
national character: and our countrymen, or countrywomen, who 
are perhaps on the wing for a continental expedition, will forgive 
me, if, in somewhat of our plain, home-spun English manner, I 
endeavour in the following remarks to point out the real nature of 
this influence. We belong to a great and happy country; and this 
greatness and happiness we owe, not certainly to any intercourse 
with foreign countries, but, next to the blessing of a merciful 
Providence, to our insular situation, to our political constitution, 
and to our religious and moral privileges. Te is my wish to im- 
quire, to what extent, and in what manner, the measure of our ele- 
vation and comforts is likely to be affected by our new circum- 
stances. 

To abridge my labors, I shall not think it necessary to inquire 
into the advantages of travelling. However great and numerous 
they may be, they appear to be fully appreciated. Hundreds em- 
bark upon the strength of them every week. ‘They are blazoned 
in volumes of all sizes and complexions; they are traced in ink, 
sketched in mezzotinto, and painted in every hue which colors the 
gay banks of the ‘arrowy Rhine.’ No man, who can either read 
or hear, is at the present moment likely either to be ignorant of 
these advantages, or to forget them. My endeavour, therefore, will 
rather be, to call the attention of my readers to the following ques- 
tions :— 

1, Whether our numerous travellers are of a class likely to be 
much influenced by the scenes they visit ? 

2. Whether, if so influenced themselves, their influence upon their 
native country is likely to be considerable ? 

3. Whether much is to be apprehended from the actaal state of 
foreign countries ? 

4. What is the precise manner in which the character of trayel- 
lers is likely to be affected ? 

5. Whether the evil, if proved to exist, admits of any remedy? 

Let not my readers, however, be alarmed at this formidable cata- 
logue of topics, as itis my intention to be very brief on all of 
them. And still less let them impute what may be said, to pre- 
sumption, to narrowness of spirit, to religious bigotry, to home- 
bred prejudices, to personal unacquaintance with every country 
but my own, or to a headlong determination to condemn travellers 
of all classes, and under all possible circumstances. I know, from 
personal experience, that virtue is not confined to that happy corner 
of the earth where we have the happiness to dwell. I can conceive 
the circumstances where travelling may become a positive ey: I 
can as easily discern the cases in which it may be considered as a 
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lawful recreation. 1 wish not impertinently to scrutinise any man’s 
principles of action, and far less rashly to condemn them. But I 
could also wish every man, deeply and solemnly, where the very 
highest interests are at stake, to examine the grounds of his own 
conduct. If itis true that travelling has its advantages: it is also 
true that it has its dangers: that these dangers are not of ordinary 
dimensions ; that every man is not in a state toencounter them ; that 
they are not to be encountered in a careless spirit, and without 
an adequate motive ; and that it isa primary duty at the present 
moment to take these dangers into serious consideration, and to 
endeavour to erect some bulwark against them. Proceeding upon 
these principles, may I not hope for the pardon of my readers, 
if afew very popular topics should be handled in these remarks 
not precisely in the courtly manner in which it is now customary 
to handle them?—if I should borrow the privilege of my country, 
to call things, principles, and even men, where the case demands it, 
by their just and legitimate titles? The times have been, when 
this moral jealousy of continental habits and vices was neither rare 
nor unpopular ; and it is well, however ardently we may desire the 
extinction of every bad feeling between ourselves and our neigh- 
bours, to keep this spirit alive. Sincerely wishing the continental 
powers every benefit which an improved system of thinking 
and acting would be likely to secure to them, I have no other 
desire for my own country than that she should be as great, as good, 
and as happy, as our laws, our government, and our religion are 
calculated to render her. 
After this preface I shall enter upon the proposed discussion. 


I. The first question, then, which we are to consider, is— 
‘* Whether our numerous travellers are, generally speaking, of a 
class likely to be much influenced by the scenes and individuals 
they visit.” 

This question I feel no hesitation to answer in the affirmative ; 
and this for the following reasons : 

In the first place ; the great bulk of our travellers are persons 
not occupied by any specific object or pursuit—persons, | may 
say, ina somewat indolent, oscitant, unoccupied frame of mind. 
A part of them, at least; are forced out of their country by rest- 
lessness, by an ill-defined curiosity, by ennui, by the love of dis- 
sipation, by a spirit of wandering, by a fancied regard to works. of 
art, by the love of novelty, by the all-governing consideration that 
“ every body travels,” by the superabundance of money, by the 
fond persuasion that although in their own country care is found 
usually to mingle a few of her bitters with the sweets of life, things 
are managed better on the Continent, and that sorrow and weari- 
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ness will not presume to climb the bold mountains of Switzerland 
or darken the sweet valleys of Piedmont, I am far from thinking 
that others are not influenced by better and weightier considera- 
tions ; but persons such as | have described constitute a large part 
of the motley groupe.—Now, of travellers in such a frame of mind 
it is not hazardous to affirm, that they are in a state of all others 
the most susceptible of new impressions. ‘The emigrants of other 
days have fled from religious persecution, or political tyranny, or 
revolutionary madness and proscription; or else they have been 
stimulated to travel by the spirit of scientific research, or commer- 
cial speculation. But, in such circumstances, men ordinarily 
carry about with them a subject of thought and interest vast 
enough to absorb the heart, to steel it against new impressions, 
and to attach it to the habits of the mother country. Business 
of itself has a tendency to fortify the mind; and, at least, leaves 
it little leisure to be wrought upon. Distress, in like manner, ex- 
cludes men from society, disenchants the world of its attractions, 
occupies men with their own calamities instead of the tastes and 
fashions of others; and thus, in a measure, shuts out all foreign 
influence. But the indolent, the careless, and the mere lovers of 
pleasure, are apt, like a certain little sensitive animal, to take the 
complexion of every object which they approach. They travel, in 
some measure, in quest of excitement; and whatever excites, gives 
a new impulse, and often adds a new feature to the character. 
There is all the difference between the two classes of travellers 
here noticed, that there is between hard metal merely subjected to 
a momentary p, and metal locked up in a state of fusion in 
the mould. e change in the two cases will be widely different. 
And, thus, men deeply interested or occupied will, I conceive, in 
a thousand instances, return safely from scenes where the less oc- 
7 would sustain the most fatal injury. 

ut, secondly, a considerable proportion of jour modern travel- 
lers are persons in the earlier stages of life —Those who have been 
journeying on the Continent have been much struck with this cir- 
cumstance. They have found the towns, villages, mountains, and 
dells, crowded with the young of both sexes. At one post they 
have met a party of the junior members of an inn of court solacing 
themselves for a winter of professional expectation at home, by a 
summer of professional forgetfulness abroad ;—at another, a larger 
party of youths relaxing from the iron severity of university discipline 
in the beams of Italian sun-shine ;—at another, a company of young 
ladies carrying to the cities of the South attractions which we may 
safely say they would rarely have found, and which we earnestly 
hope they may not leave, m those more’ relaxed regions.—Nor is 
this, if an evil it is to be considered, the whole of the evil. Who- 
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ever enters the great cities or towns on the Continent, and visits 
the various institutions for education, finds almost every where a 
small company of English boys and girls plunged into the mass of a 
French school in such a proportion as infallibly to secure to the 
party who deserve least to enjoy’it, all the preponderating influence 
of numbers and authority. Now. can any thing be more formi- 
dable, to those alarmed at any foreign invasion of our national cha- 
racter? There is a sort of toughness in age, which often defies 
impressions of every kind. Hervey asserts, that no physician of 
more than sixty years of age adopted his new theory of the circula- 
tion of the blood, But, in youth, avenue is open, and every 
point vulnerable. How, generally speaking, can a boy be expected 
to endure the laugh of a whole “ institution” at his country’s * pre- 
judices”” How can it be expected, that, in ordinary cases, he 
shall come back to us without having a new image stamped on him, 
after passing through this foreign mint? How can we hope to 
nurse up an English spirit in these foreign cradles—to form our 
youths to habits of thinking and acting, which few English parents 
would be content to surrender, by arming them with a set of tastes 
and feelings the most hostile to these habits ? 

But more especially may we expect the influence of modetn 
travelling, whatever be the nature of that influence, to be considera- 
ble, when we reflect that a large proportion of our travellers are 
females. Formerly, travelling was almost confined to our own 
sex} but now—and as far as the gratification of the party is con- 
cerned, this can be no matter of surprise—no continental party 
is deemed complete unless a certain proportion of the other sex 
be enlisted -into it. More will presently be said of the pre- 
cise nature of the influence likely to be exerted on the female 
character: for the present, let us confine our attention to the 
degree of this influence. And as to this point, it will not, I 
trust, be deemed any calumny upon that portion of our species 
to whom we owe so large a part of the solid pleasure and advan- 
tages of life,to affirm, that females are, on the whole, more sus- 
ceptible of impression than males. It arises from that tenderness 
which constitutes one of their peculiar charms, that every object 
affects them more quickly and sensibly; that every touch, as it 
were, tells on their softer system. But if so, then the measure of 
foreign influence will increase in proportion to the number of these 
more impressible surfaces which are exposed to it. 

Another reason for anticipating large results from this spirit of 
migration, is, that travelling ts not now, as Formerly» con to 
persons in the highest ranks of life. Formerly, with the exception 
of a few merchants, scarcely any but persons of some distinction 

and property quitted theirown country, to seek the real or sup- 
posed advantages of another. Now, although the Great travel, and 
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that to a wider extent than at any period of our history, the sub- 
ordinate classes of society have also caught the same mania; and 
there is scarcely any class of persons in this realm who have not 
members of their own body scattered im greater or less profusion 
over every part of the Continent. And this will, it may be con- 
ceived, among other causes, deepen and extend the impression pro- 
duced upon the mass of our travellers. Men of bigh rank, in 
many instances at least, carry abroad with them a spirit too lofty 
and aristocratical to submit to the control or to thie impress of 
foreign habits and manners. Pride often does the office of a better 
principle, and prompts them rather to lead than be led; rather to 
communicate what is English, than to appropriate what is foreign. 
But, in the present state of things, men of lower rank and influence 
will, in the absence of religious and moral principle, have little to 
sustain them against the tide of foreign habits. ‘They will be more . 
tempted than their exalted countrymen, whose rank is their general 
and all-sufficient passport to society, to seek admission into foreign 
circles by undue concessions and conformity. ‘They will feel the 
difficulty of exercising an authority in a foreign country, to which 
they could not aspire in their own. They will be likely to ape the 
manners of the only refined society into which they have been ad- 
mitted ; and thus to bring back to us tastes and vices which men 
of higher ranks would have disdained to import. Men of distine- 
tion will, like the Roman Emperor after his pretended victory, 
bring us back, perhaps, “ shells,” or other harmless trophies of their 
expedition; but our middling classes will transplant to the desk 
and to the counting-house the habits of those noblesse whose hol- 
low hearts, and sceptical opinions, have, in some instances at least, 
assisted to hurry on the storm by which anarchy and treligion have 
been conspiring to desolate some of the fairest portions of the 
globe. 


Thus much, then, for the measure of influence which the present 
system of continental travellmg may be expected to produce on the 
character of those who travel. Let us turn to the next question 
which it was proposed to consider—viz. : 

Il. “ Whether these various classes of travellers are likely to 
exert any considerable lafhomede on the national character.” 

Here, again, [ am disposed to answer in the affirmative; and to 
assign the following reasons for this reply. 

In the first place, almost all our travellers deign to return tous, 
—When men have fled from the lash of persecution or tyranny, 
they have commonly felt either no very great wish to return, or no 
very lively hopes of accomplishing that wish. Now, in such cases, 
any change wrought in the habits of emigrants was of importance 
chiefly to the wanderers themselves, and to the country of their 
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adoption. Transplanted from the.soil of the mother country, it 
was of little comparative importance to her what might be the fruit 
they should bear in the land to which they were removed. But in 
our own case, the bulk of our countrymen leave us with the fullest 
purpose of returning. An Englishman does not, under any circum- 
stances, easily adopt the idea of finally abandoning the land he so 
dearly loves. Even those who are about to seek their fortune at 
the distance of a hemisphere, fully calculate upon consuming in 
this country the fruits they have gathered in another. And. as for 
our modern travellers, they are as far as possible from the design 
of any long expatriation. ‘They abhor the idea of not giving their 
country the full benefits of all their foreign discoveries. In the 
midst of their tour, they are consoling themselves for all their tra- 
velling perplexities, by anxiously anticipating the triumphant moment 
when they shall deposit upon their own shores all the riches of their 
diaries and theories, sights and oversights, apprehensions and mis- 
apprehensions. Nor can we desire any change in these feelings 
and intentions. We love them too much not to wish them back, 
even at the expense of all their importations. But this circum- 
stance gives a new feature tothe case. Itis probable, that, except 
for military purposes, so large a body of travellers never, of their 
own good-will, issued from their own country with a hearty purpose 
of returning atno distant period. Soldiers, indeed, have goue abroad ; 
but they have often embarked only to buy with their blood the liber- 
ties of their country ; and have sent us back nothing but their bones 
to animate us, like the skin of old John Zisca wrought into a drum, 
to fresh struggles for the land they loved so fondly, and defended so 
well.—A few merchauts, also, have gone abroad, but have sent us 
back only a dead stock of luxuries or comforts, which inflicted no 
further injury than perhaps a fitof the gout. But our modern tra- 
vellers are not satisfied with such gifts. ‘They mean to give us no- 
thing less than themselves, with all the accessions to their original 
character, with all the “ splendida peccata,” the polished follies or 
iniquities, they may have collected in the various courts of Europe. 
Having gone through the wards of the continental hospital, they 
hasten back to let loose this “ nova cohors febrium” to do its work 
upon the national constitution. 

But, next, in order to estimate the probable influence of these 
travellers upon the national character, let us touch once more upon 
their various rauks and circumstances. 

Some, we have seen, belong to a class who are for the most part 
indolent and unoccupied. From them, unless a continental journey, 
by reducing them to absoluté poverty, should invest them ona sud- 
den with new. and extraordinary energies, little is to be feared, 
Should they be so changed as to begin to exert any influence upon 
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others, none will be more astonished than themselves. An idler 
thus: roused and stimulated, like the tree in Virgil, 

“ Miraturque novas frondes, et non sua poma.” 
This class of persons, unless so transformed, will be characterised 
rather by receiving any form which society may choose to impress 
upon them, than by stamping it with their own seal, 

Another class of travellers, to whom we have adverted, was the 
young.—These, if possessed of little influence now, will soon escape 
from the inefficiency of youth, and will influence the circles in 
which they move in proportion to their rank and attainments ; and 
it will be no fault of the parents and guardians of many of them, if 
the whole of their prepossessions are not opposed to the habits and 
institutions of their country; if the reminiscencies of their earliest, 
and perhaps happiest years, do not associate themselves with 
foreign manners so as to leave them no taste for what is purely 
British. 

A third class, to whom we have referred, were females. And 
when their just and natural ascendancy in refined society is consi- 
dered, every change in their habits and manners must be contempla- 
ted with deep solicitude. ‘The extent of the control exercised by 
the female sex on national manners, few, I conceive, will be dis- 
posed either to question, or, in the present state of our own country, “ 
to regret. While this mild authority is chiefly exercised in soften- 
ing the manners and quickening the sensibilities of man—in lessen- 
ing our sorrows and doubling our joys—checking our too feverish 
parsuit of worldly objects, and winning us back to the quiet charms 
of domestic life—who would be disposed to break a single link of 
his silken chain? And, still more, when this ascendancy is em- 
ployed, as in the case of those females who are living under the deep 
and abiding influence of religion, in taming down the fiercer pas- 
sions and more turbulent humors of man—in prompting us to 
acts of benevolence—in discovering to us the worth of religion by 
displaying its fruits in our own family—in exhibiting all that 1s good, 
in alliance with all that is tender and interesting and lovely—in 
supplying to us an example of humility—in showing us the effect 
of prayer, and the value of a deep and intimate union with God ;— 
who is there that would not consider the overthrow of this gentle 
dominion as the loss of one of the main instruments of personal im- 
provement and domestic happiness? Nor is the exercise of this 
mild and persuasive power, this despotism of affection, by any 
means rare, Without giving in to the coarse and vulgar saymgs 
upon this topic, it must be admitted, both that it exists, and that, 
im our own stute of society at least, it is possessed to a wider ex- 
tent than it is deserved. Any change, therefore, in the character of 
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those who to such an extent give the tone and complexion to socie- 
ty, must be attended with large results to the national character. 

But, lastly, it has been stated, that the body of modern travel- 
lers is a heterogeneous mass, composed of men of all ranks and 
classes in society.—In many instances, the nobleman, who by the 
natural influence of property commands with almost feudal autho- 
rity the whole population of his neighbourhood, is studying for the 
future discharge of this high function among the enlighteued nobles 
of Italy and Venice! iene gentlemen are rehearsing their 
duties to their villagers, amongst nations to whom the charac- 
ter, name, and office of a country gentleman is unknown!—Nor 
does the evil terminate here. Our travellers have, as we have seen, 
been draughted from all classes of the community. Lest any rank 
of our stayers at home should by any chance forfeit the peculiar 
benefit which springs from direct and intimate communication with 
travelled persons of the same rank of life, some “ voyageurs” will 
be found who occupy precisely the same level with themselves. 
There are nobles for the nobility, commons for the commonalty, 
clergy for the clergy, tutors and pupils, paimters and musicians, and 
tailors and milliners, and students and apprentices, and tradesmen 
and servants, all prepared to inoculate their respective classes, 
* None will have to complain that he is cut off from the benefits of 
free and confidential intercourse with those who have quitted their 
own country to grow wise and good amidst the wonders of another, 
We are like a company of men, each having hold of some link of an 
electric chain: all touch it, bigher or lower, and all, whether for 
their benefit or injury remains as yet to be seen, must expect to feel 
the shock, 

And let it be remembered, that the control exercised by the 
travelled over the untravelled, will be strengthened by a great varie- 
ty of causes. There is an universal disposition in our nature to con- 
sider men wise in proportion to what they have seen; to esteem 
what is “ unknown, magnificent ;” and especially to admire others 
for attainments which we do not ourselves possess, There is also 
a certain ease, and polish, and secarity of pleasing, communicated 
by intercourse with varied society, and especially with society of 
the higher classes, which will often invest those possessed of it 
with very unmerited authority. Who will presume to dispute with 
those on the results of infidelity, who bave themselves measured 
them in the Louvre or the Thuilleries? Who will rashly pretend 
to canvass the evils of Popery with a disputant that has himself 
conversed with Cardinals, heard Grand Mass at St. Peter’s, or 
talked over the matter with some picturesque monk at St. Bar- 
nard’s? 

There is, besides, one peculiar quality, not unfrequently acquired 
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in travelling, which is of prodigious efficacy in all ranks of so- 
ciety: I mean, that species of latitudinarianism which is dignified by 
the name of liberality. Let me not be conceived to dispute the 
value of real candor and liberality, I would desire to search for 
the spirit of candor and of Christian charity, as for hid treasure ; 
and to lay it up among the choicest riches of our inheritance. But, 
“« decipimur specie recti:” there is a species of indifference to all 
modes of thinking, believing, and acting, which is a not unfrequent 
result of journeying amidst men of various opinions, and which is 
as far from Christian liberality as error is from truth. I shall have 
occasion presently to consider this question in relation to the indi- 
vidual thus liberalized: I am now speaking of its effects on society 
athome ; and I contend, that this latitadinarianism gives a man an 
incredible advantage in society over his less easy, because more 
orthodox, brother, Such a person can deal charitably with all 
opimons, because he cares for none. He has no low-minded par- 
tality for one mode of faith, because he has no regard to any. He 
would admit Christ into the Capitol, because he could admit Jupi- 
ter into the Church. He can deal most tenderly with vice, be- 
cause he does not contemplate it in all its overwhelming results. 
He does not see it as a Christian sees it, surrounded with its mnu- 
merable victims—care, disease, death, perdition. Whilst the plain, 
home-bred, smeere Christian, contemplating vice in the mirror of 
Scripture and in the results of experience, views it with horror, con- 
templates the vicious with alarm and with sorrow, gives sin its 
proper mame, and rebukes the vicious as the Master he serves 
would have rebuked them ; these more generous spirits allow them- 
selves in no such austeritics; they have soft names and elegant 
apologies for every thing. Bat be it observed, this spurious libe- 
rality will be almost sure to win the day, in the eyes of an unthink- 
ing world, against serious orthodoxy ; and travelled scepticism will 
wear the honors which ought to be yielded to Christian firmness 
and consistency. 


Having thus endeavoured to show that the influence of foreign 
travelling will be considerable, both as respects the travellers 
themselves and the country from which they have emigrated, I go 
on to inquire— 

ILL, “ What the real nature of this influence is likely to be.” 

Before entering upon this discussion, I must observe, that it 
would far exceed the limits prescribed to these observations, if the 
survey were to be extended to all the nations of the Continent. As 
France, therefore, is the nearest of those countries ; as it will be 
visited by an infinitely larger number of persons than will visit any 
other country; as its probable influence upon our own manners 
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and principles will bear a proportion to the number of such visi- 

tors; as the evil thrown over many of its enormities is so dexter- 

ously woven as apparently to deceive the eye even of some keen 

examiners; [ shall chiefly confine this mquiry to the actual state of 

France. And for the sake of brevity, I shall notice only a few main 

featares of the case; arranging what I have to say under the heads 

of Manners and Religion. 

Under the head of Manners, may be classed that spirit of trifling 

by which the French, as a people, are so eminently characterized. 

Voltaire has left many mischievous legacies to his country; but, 

perhaps, none which is at once a greater evil in itself, and will do 

more to perpetuate every other evil, than the spirit of universal 

badi and trifling. ‘To laugh, is with bim the great business of 
life. In securing materials for laughter, he lavishes all the powers 
of his genius, and immolates truth, decency, and religion. If he 
begins by reasoning, he ends with a joke. Submit to his arguments, 
and he laughs at you: push him by your own argument, and he es- 
capes by laughing at himself and you. He has been termed, in 
imitation of the witticism upon our countryman Goldsmith, who was 

once called an “ inspired idiot”—the “ inspired monkey :” and it 
would not be difficult to assign many features, and especially this of 
everlasting grimace, which would justify such a classification. Had 
this quality, however, been confined to himself, we might have been 
satisfied to grieve over the loss and perversion of his extraordinary 
powers ; but the misfortune is, that it has diffused itself over a 
vast proportion of his countrymen. A Frenchman is rarely serious 
for a length of time about any thing. He trifles alike with all sub- 
jects—with the most serious questions in politics, and the most 
awful topics of religion. Chemists have succeeded in reducing the 
most solid substances to gasses: and the most substantial truths 
attenuate into “‘trifles light as air,” m the grasp of this extraor- 
dinary people. But can any habit of mind be at once more conta- 
gious and destructive of all that is manly and great? Seneca says, 
“‘quicquid est boni moris extinguimus levitate.” Lord Bacon 
maintained, that no majesty of character could be combined with a 
light and trifling spirit. Madame de Stael, who will not be sus- 
pected ofany undue leaning to superstition, or disregardto philosophy, 
considers the introduction of a more serious temper into the south 
of Europe by the northern barbarians, to have been more than a 
compensation for all the evils inflicted by them. And, in truth, 
real greatness or goodness never long survive the impregnation of 
the mind with a love of trifling and persiflage. ‘Those great topics 
upon which our highest duties and destinies are suspended, refuse 
to be approached except with the decent homage of a thoughtful 
and reverend mind.—Now, in this particular has consisted as yet 
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one of the main distinctions between ourselves and the French na- 
tion. ‘They account us a grave people; a nation of shop-keepers ; 
basy, thoughtful, serious ;—and we admit the charge, but contend 
that these very qualities constitute the elements of our moral and 
national greatness. Let our communion with that ill-fated coun- 
try be sensibly increased ; let our vagrants be mixed upa little more 
in its dense population ; let the two nations come into closer con- 
tact; and this distinction will soon melt away, and we, with a little 
ptactice, become as arrant triflers as our neighbours. Nor let it be 
thought that changes as extensive as this, in national manners and 
character, are either impossible or uncommon. France berself pass- 
ed, almost by a leap, from a state of abject political submission to a 
state of the most unbridled anarchy, Spain, formerly the most en- 
terprising and quixotic of nations, surrendered all her grand quali- 
ties to a single satirist. And, under new circumstances, it is not 
impossible that this nation may soon undergo this sort of transfor- 
mation, and exhibit only the relics of her former self—the “ Magni 
nominis umbra.” 

2. A second quality, which may be ranged under this head, is 
vanity.—Perhaps it is not too much to say, that no nation ever 
discovered the same portion of self-conceit and the same love of 
display with the French. Every other feature in the national cha- 
racter seems to exist in combination with this. It accompanies 
them into courts and senates, into the field of battle and the shades 
of retirement: it equally dives with the poissarde into her cellar, 
and squeezes with the minister into the crowds of his levee. The 
beggar in the street knows so well the constitution of his coun- 
trymen, that he flatters while he begs. ‘The preacher flatters while 
he rebukes ; so that even the sermons of Massillon and Bourda- 
loue present a sort of chequered exhibition of stern reproof and 
the most revolting sycophancy.—Thus, also, in military matters. 
Bonaparte governed the nation by cajoling its vanity. Even now, 
it is difficult to persuade a Frenchman that their armies, in the late 
conflict, have sustained any defeat ; and there is said to be a pic- 
ture in Paris, of a grenadier keeping the aliied armies in check by 
the mere terrors of his countenance. But it is needless to esta- 
blish a charge against the French, the justice of which none will 
deny. Nor is it possible, in an essay such as this, to attempt any 
enumeration of the evils of vanity, either to nations or individuals, 
I will rather direct my readers to a masterly writer, who has the 
merit of first exhibiting vanity in its true size and colors, and 
surrounded with its proper consequences. 

“ Vanity,” he says, “ when disappointed, (and it is often disap- 
pointed,) is exasperated into malignity, and corrupted into envy. 
in this stage the vain man commences a determined misanthropist. 
He detests that excellence which he cannot reach. He detests 
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his species, and longs to be revenged for the unpardonable 
injustice he has sustained in their insensibility to big merits. He 
lives upon the calamities of the world; the vices and miseries of 
men are his element and his food. Virtue, talents, and genius, 
are his natural enemies, which he persecutes with instinc- 
tive eagerness, and unrelenting hostility. There are who doubt 
the existence of such.a disposition; but it certainly issues out of 
the dregs of disappointed vanity; a disease which taints and vitiates 
the whole character wherever it prevails, It forms the heart to 
such a profound indifference to the welfare of others, that what- 
ever appearances he may assume, or however wide the circle of 
his seeming virtues may extend, you will infallibly find the vain 
man is his own centre. Attentive only to himself, absorbed in 
the contemplation of his own perfections, instead of feeling ten- 
derness for his fellow-creatures as members of the same family, 
as beings with whom he is appointed to act, to suffer, and to 
sympathize ; he considers life as a stage on which he is performing 
a part, and mankind in no other light than spectators. Whether 
he smiles or frowns, whether his path is adorned with the rays of 
beneficence, or his steps are dyed in blood, an attention to self is 
the spring of every movement, and the motive to which every action 
is referred. His apparent good qualities lose all their worth, by 
losing all that is simple, genuine, aed natural : they are even press- 
ed into the service of vanity, and become the means of enlarging 
its power. The truly good man is jealous over himself, lest the 
notoriety of his best actions, by blending itself with their motive, 
should diminish their value; the vain man performs the same ac- 
tions for the sake of that notoriety. The good man quietly dis- 
charges his duty, and shuns ostentation; the vain man considers 
every good deed lost that is not publicly displayed, The one is 
intent upon realities, the other upon semblances; the one aims to 
be virtuous, the other to appear so.”* 

«« The same restless and eager vanity which disturbs a family, when 
it is permitted in a great national crisis to mingle with political af- 
fairs, distracts a kingdom ; infusing into those entrusted with the 
enaction of laws a spirit of rash innovation and daring empiricism, 
a disdain of the established usages of mankind, a foolish desire to 
dazzle the world with new and untried systems of policy, in which 
the precedents of antiquity and the experience of ages are only con- 
sulted to be trodden under foot ; and imto the executive department 
of government, a fierce contention for pre-eminence, an incessant 
struggle to supplant and destroy, with a propensity to calumny and 
suspicion, proscription and massacre.”* 


* « Modern Infidelity considered;” a sermon, by the Rev. Robert Hall. 
* Hall’s “ Modern Infidelity considered.” 
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Here, then, is another source of danger to our English travellers, 
Vanity, among its other evil qualities, is ofa nature so highly in- 
fectious, that our countrymen cannot breathe the air of France 
without running some risk of contracting it—of exchanging their 
simplicity for a spirit of display—of learning to be fops, in aimin 
to be gentlemen. “What La Harpe said of an individual, is true 
of the nation to which she belonged : “ II est difficile d’avoir moins 
de sensibilité et plus d’égoisme.” And shall we not tremble at the 
approximation to a disease such as this? 

3. A third blotin the minds and manners of our continental neigh- 
bours, is the almost total disregard and disrelish for domestic plea- 
sures and virtues.- It has been said a thousand times of the French, 
and in general of the southern nations of the Continent, that the 
word home is scarcely known among them. In France, no one 
stays at home, except to receive company—except, that is, to be as 
much im public as though they were not at home. Men, women, 
and children, live in public—in theatres, and gardens, and prome- 
nades, and exhibitions, and coffee-houses. Of course, m such a 
state of society the cultivation of domestic graces and virtues 
would be superfluous. Bat suppose our countrywomen, especially, 
to contract this taste for publicity ; what a blow would be struck at 
our national happiness! It is, next to the favor of his God, the 
highest joy of an Englishman, that he has a bosom at home on 
which to cast his sorrows, and perplexities, and disappointments ;— 


that, released from the feuds of parliament, or the oar yt one oa 


nal duty, or the din and hurry and anxiety of commercial specula. 
tion, he may return to a companion who, dwelling amidst scenes 
of comparative repose, has been providing in his own little man- 
sion a balm for his aching heart and a cordial for his exhausted 
powers ;—that, when his jaded mind is sinking under the accumulated 
burdens of life, he has a hand prepared to lead him beside the * still 
waters and green pastures” of heavenly consolation. With this 
species of ** pleasures,” we fear that other countries are less ac- 
quaiuted. Bat, who, that has once tasted of them, will be contented 
to exchange them for the smooth indifference, the stratagems, 
the dexterous double-dealings, the subtle prettinesses of foreiga 
politeness ? 

On the subject of domestic “ virtues” 1 shall be satisfied, with 
some apology for the explicitwess of the language in which their 
jadgment is conveyed, to let two very intelligent travellers deliver 
ther opinion—the one, as to the state of France; the other, as to 
that of Italy. ‘The following extract is from “ Scott’s Visit to 


Paris. 

“These breaches of nuptial fidelity, it is affirmed, are less uni- 
versal at present than they were before the Revolution ; but, I be- 
heve, it is doing no injustice to the state of French morals to say 
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that they now constitute the majority of cases of conduct after wed- 
lock in the genteel circles of Paris.” 

The rest of the passage, although of a still more decisive charac- 
ter, is too coarse for extraction. 

Mr. Forsyth, a no less keen observer, in his Observations on 
Italy, speaking of Florence, says that the females “keep the con- 
versation perpetually fluttering on the brink of obscenity, and often 
pass the line.” And again: “ Cecesbeism, though perhaps as gene- 
ral, is not so formally legalized as at Naples, at the right of 
keeping a gallant is often secured by the marriage contract; yet, 
here, no lady can appear in fashionable company, or before God, 
without such an attendant. She leaves her husband and children 
at home, while her professed adulterer conducts her to church, as 
. purposely to boast. before Heaven: of the violation of its own 
aws.” 

If one half of this is true, can any motives, which are not of the 
weightiest nature, justify Englishmen in exposing the females of 
their family, especially by a protracted visit to these countries, to 
the contagion of such habits? 

The truth is, that in France, especially, the whole education and 
discipline of the female sex is directed to a different object from 
that which is contemplated in England. A French woman is edu- 
cated simply and exclusively for display. No virtue will atone for 
the absence of the power of drawing and fixing attention: scarcely 
any vice will tarnish the lustre of this power. What a “ damning 
proof” of the truth of these assertions has a late trial in France 
supplied to the surrounding nations? A woman had been detected 
in most infamous circumstances. When brought to the bar, as a 
witness in a most awful case of murder, she admitted her own in- 
famy—she repeatedly perjured herself—she insulted the judges— 
she trifled with the lives of the prisoners—she sported with the 
murder itself—and yet, because she fainted at the proper moment, 
because she encountered the queries of the court with frontless 
insensibility, because she strutted over this field of blood like an 
actress—because she played a part, and spoke in m@taphor, she 
was almost worshipped at Paris under the title of “ the Angel of 
Destiny.” The judges, the lawyers, the people, the secretaries of 
state, all exhaust the power of language and fancy to panegyrize 
this infamous woman.—Such a state of society is little short of a 
moral plague ; and no man should hope to escape the infection who 
rashly exposes himself, or those he ‘loves, amongst its miserable 


victims. 


But I must not dwell longer on the subject of manners, and 
shall now turn to the still more important subject of Religion. 
1 would be far from pronouncing any general sentence on the 
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rinciples or practice of the population of a mighty, Empire. 
Doubtless, the Saviour of the world has sincere worshippers in 
every land where temples are erected to his honor. . Even in the 
countries where Popery appears to have most effectually withered 
the growth of pure and spiritual religion, many a devout supplicant 
serves God by unconsciously violating the principles of a church 
which he does not venture to dispute or examine, Many escape 
from the mists of error and impurity into the sunny region of truth 
and holiness. But, admitting this, we shall risk nothing in assert- 
ing that France and Italy, and especially the former country, are 
almost universally divided between the most heartless infidelity and 
the grossest superstition. I shall dwell for a moment on each of 
these subjects. 

1. And first, let us touch on the subject of infidelity.—The 
court of Louis XIV. was the proper seed-bed of infidel principles. 
By exhibiting a sort of religious profession in. combination with 
ambition, inordinate vanity, and unbridled sensuality, it could not 
but bring religion into the most abject contempt. The preachers 
also, as has been already observed, conspired to degrade the altars 
at which they ministered, by casting upon them the gross offerings 
of unhallowed adulation. It is difficult to say, whether the preach- 
er “ gui prouve da religion,” or he‘ qui la fait aimer,” offended 
the most, in fuming the insatiable monarch with the incense of his 
own applause. After the death of this sovereign succeeded a Re- 
gency, whose profligacy.was the common cry and bye-word of the 
civilized world. The succeeding reign of Louis XV. if less coarse- 
ly and disgustingly profligate than the Regency, was not less sen 
sual and inwardly corrupt: and the constitutional timidity and _in- 
dolence of the monarch and of his ministers, gave ample scope for 
those stratagems to strike root downwards, and bear fruit upwards, 
which were to scatter the seeds of moral ruin over the world. 
“« Aprés nous,” said Madame de Pompadour, “ Je déluge ;” and, 
sure enough, a deluge of enormities followed this disastrous reign, 
which swept away every land-mark of religion and virtue in France, 
and threatened the utter annihilation of civilized society. This 
is no place to enter upon a detailed account of conspiracies, on the 
banner of which was inscribed “ Ecrasez [ Infame,” and of whose 
leaders it was the fond prediction that Christianity would in less 
than a century be expelled from the face of the earth. It is enough 
to say, that as to France herself, the prediction was well-nigh ac- 
curately fulfilled ; that, within a very few years of the present mo- 
ment, she endeavoured to root out every vestige of Christianity 
from her soil ; that she erected a strumpet into a divinity, and wor- 
shipped her as the ‘‘ goddess of reason.” Let it never be forgot- 
ten, in forming our present estimate of France, that within a few 
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years she exhibited the only example upon record of a nation 
of professed atheists. In what respects the reign of Bonaparte 
was likely to recover this apostate country, let those judge who 
remember his own profession of Islamism, and the well-authenticated 
fact that on his return from Elba he consigned the admimistration 
of the new schools for the education of the poor to Carnot, with the 
express injunction that no letter of the Bible, and no particle of 
Christianity, should be introduced into them. And we venture to 
say, that whoever, since the cessation of hostilities, has held any 
extended intercourse with Frenchmen, will discover that the adhe- 
rents of Bonaparte, the great body of the military, (that is, in fact, 
the mass of the community,) are not ill-prepared for the deification 
of any other image or person whom it may be thought desirable 
to substitute for their discredited goddess. . 

2. But secondly, where infidelity does not prevail, superstition 
has too generally occupied the place of real piety. Look at the 
actual state of those who are professed believers in Christianity. 

In the first place, all the mummery of Popery is retained; and 
even some ceremonies, which the good sense of Louis XVI. had 
rejected, have been restored by the existing sovereign, He is, by 
e solecism in reform, attempting to force a gross superstition down 
the throats of an infidel people. What a re-action must this pro- 
duce ! . 

In the next place, there is literally no Sabbath. The Sabbath 
is not a day of rest, but of increased dissipation. ‘The shops are 
open—the courts are held—the theatres are thronged—public 
shows and national celebrations are eagerly multiplied. 

Next, the nation is suffering under that general curse of Popery, 
the detention of the sacred Scriptures from the mass of the people. 
The great mass of the nation is afflicted with a most perilous dis- 
ease ; and they are forcibly excluded from the only fountain of 
health. 

Add to this, certain peculiarities, which have deép root and wide 
growth im that neglected soil. 

Ridicule is the almost universal test of truth.—< A man had 
better,” says M. Jouy (a gentleman who has given a very 
faithful though not very attractive sketch of the manners of his 
country), “ be vicious than ridiculous.” 

All dastinctions of character are confounded.—No woman is 
shut out from society because she has violated some of the most 
sacred duties which she owes to it. 

Vice is reduced to a regular system.—Gross indecency is indeed 
prohibited, as being im bad taste ; but, in return, secret profligacy 
i6 recognised and licensed. The Government lease out the public 
stews. “There is but one Palais Royal in the world,” say the 
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French: “ft is happy for the world,” replies Mr. Scott, # that 
there is but one.” 

Now, I do not mean to state these as the necessary fruits of 
superstition ; but they are its not unnatural concomitants. A re- 
ligion which substitutes forms for principles constitutes a sort of 
marsh land in morals, where every thing noxious is generated, and, 
above all, licentiousness, simulation, mock homage and real con- 
tempt for all that is great, and venerable, and holy. 

Although, for reasons before stated, and especially from the 
prehension of extending this discussion beyond its legitimate , 
little reference has been made to the religious circumstances of the 
other southern nations; it need scarcely be added, that as these 
nations are almost exclusively under the influence of Popery, from 
which many of these evils flow, the same observations, to a consi- 
derable extent, apply to them. Popery has an almost irresistible 
tendency to inflict the ae evils of superstition and infidelity, 
wherever it prevails. the religious authorities of a country 
demand more than right reason and conscience allow us to yield, 
the obedient almost necessarily become bigots, and the disobedient 
infidels. Free toleration would supply an intermediate spot, a 
sort of border country, where the dissidents might rest; but Po- 
pery does not tolerate ; and the dissatisfied have no temptation to 
embrace any other mode of religion, when it is the common belief 
of their country that one only can save the soul. Hence the land 
is almost necessarily, to a great extent, divided between those who 
believe every thing, and those who believe nothing. The actual 
condition of most Papal countries will be found to substantiate 
these observations. thick night of unbelief is only here and 
there broken by the lurid glare of superstition. ; 


Having thus presented a very brief and imperfect sketch of the 
moral condition of a part of the continental nations, I proceed to 
our next point of inquiry.— 

IV. “ What are some of the actual effects which may be antici- 
pated the influence of these Continental visits, on the minds 
and character of our travellers?’"—The brief observations | shall 
be able to offer upon this point, may be arranged under the beads 
of Letters and Religion. 

In the first place: Although it is obvious that considerable lite- 
rary advantages may, under some circumstances, be reaped from 
travelling ; under other circumstances, many evils are to be appre- 
hended. The advantages I will, as before, suppose to be known : 
let us touch for a moment on the disadvantages. 

1. In the first place, there is much danger of learning to rest 
satisfied with jal knowledge.— Many quit their country with- 

VOL. XXI. Pam. O. XLII. 2H 
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out any such qualifications for. travelling as enable them to reap 
the real advantages which it offers, Others, although furnished with 
ray tag for travelling, are seduced from useful pursuits 
by the dissipations or attractions of foreign countries. Others, 
who have journeyed with industry and care, neglect, on their return, 
to correct their own observations by comparing them with the ob- 
servations of others ; and thus lose the benefit of experience by a 
negligence in study. Now, im all such cases the traveller will, ia 
spite of his wanderings, remain really ignorant ; but, what is worse, 
he runs the risk of contimuing satis with his ignorance. His 
measure of information, however scanty, is just enough to pass 
current with many for real knowledge; and if the counterfeit will 
pass, few, it is to be feared, will be at the cost of procuring the 
legitimate coin. 

2. The habit of rambling is apt to communicate a spirit 
rambling to the mind.—The benefit of those pursuits to the intel- 
lectual faculties, which collect, confme, and concenter the atten- 
tion, has been universally admitted. But a change of place, and 
object, and pursuit, has the opposite tendency of distracting and 
dissipating attention ; of scattering the powers of the mind among 
so many subjects, as to leave bodned thought and deliberation for 


any; of teaching us to cut those Gordian knots which it is the 
most useful occupation of the understanding to untie. 
8. Another common effect of travelling, is that of tempting the 


traveller, who is in the constant habit of combining pleasure with 
instruction, to abhor all studies which cannot be thus agreeably as- 
sociated.—Every person, who has watched the operations of his 
own mind, is conscious of the inebriating effect of that species of 
reading which is calculated mainly to stimulate and to amuse. The 
student thus stimulated, finds great difficulty of returning, if | may 
so speak, to his sober cixps. But it is peculiar to the traveller to 
live under a perpetual stimulus; to have all his objects and pur- 
suits associated with attractive scenes and events, Lt may be ex- 
pected, therefore, that he will find no small difficulty in exchang- 
ing his picturesque employment for the doll routine of the every- 
day student. 

4, Continental travelling, also, has perhaps a tendency to attach 
men rather to an elegant and trifling species of literature, than to 
those more hardy and profound pursuits, which involve the highest 
interests and duties of man.—A taste indeed for the fine arts, for 
the classics, for many of the pursuits which embellish life may 
often be both mspired and wourished on the banks of the ‘Tiber, or 
amidst the wild sublimities of the Alps. Nor am I by any means 
disposed to undervalue any attamments by which life may be strip- 
ped of its grossness, or its mnocent delights be multiplied. .At the 
same time, it is possible to polish our mind at the expense of its 
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marrow and substance ; to sacrifice all the hardy and masculine 
qualities of the intellect at the shrine of imagination ; to gaze away 
our understandings ; to cousume some of the most precious years 
of life im search of laborious nothings, im deciphering what ought 
never to be deciphered, im forgetting all that ought to be remem- 
bered, and remembering much that cannot be too soon forgotten— 
te retura to our country the petit maitre purveyor to the wonder- 

ments of a dilettanti club, but with a heartless indifference to all 
wore awful topics which command the attention of sehates, or ex- 
haust the energies of the patriot and the preacher. It isamen of 
business that our country requires; and their place will be il sup- 
plied by graceful copyists of the worn-out grace and’ majesty of 
of ancient Greece and Rome. 

So much for the literary dangers to which some of our travel- 
less appear to be exposed. Let us next turn to the more impor- 
tant topics of morals aud religion. 

Here, again, it is by no means difficult to imagine cases in which 
travelling may be productive of great moral advantages. The sank, 
the ciscumstances, the preparation, the peculiar temper, taste, and 
habits of the traveller, the company in which he travels, the places 
at which he stops—these, and other like points, must have much 
eight in any decigion as to the probable results of the expedition. 
instances may be conceived, in which a journey, pursued with a 
due regard to all thes@ircumstances, may assist it li lizing the 
mind; in forming it to independent habits of thinking and mt 
in communicating a more kind and catholic spirit; m ng 
soul, by the contemplation of all the glories of the universe, ‘to 
Great Author and Architect. It is, indeed, often useful, to i 
whose minds have been cramped or stinted iby the prejudices of a 
narrow education, to escape from this petty comer of the earth ; 
to take their stand among the prodigies of creation; to survey the 
— family of God distributed over the face of nature ; and to 

from the characters of tenderness and mercy with which 
— spot is pregnant, some fresh lesson of forbearance and love 
to.all mankind. But, even with this as a counterpoise, the moral 
dangers = a traveller seem greatly to preponderate over bis moral 


He i isi in the first place, exposed to a wholly new class of 
tations, arising out of the broad, naked, and shameless profligacy of 
for manners. —Upon this point, for obvious reasons, it is im- 
roalile to dwell. 

He is, moreover, pevulierly exposed to the influence of a wide- 
spread aud deep-rooted infidelity. Aud, especially, if he belong to 
a literary class, he discovers the walks of literature to be peculiarly 
infected with this spirit. And perhaps, with much national mau- 
vaise honte, and with little comparative facility in reasoning in a 
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foreign language, he may find himself able to say less in defence 
the strongest points in religion than the i apineabannaee 
lectics is able to say against them. And, b 
own infirmity Ser’ ths meleity Of toe eons bidvheteaedn. 
fective a champion, he surrenders the faith, which has stood the 
test of ages, the scrutiny of the most profound examiners, 
which has carried millions in peace and honor through all the stages 
of life, and will present them calm and undismayed at the tribunal 
pean instances are not rare in which the whole of 


Bo ope has taken place. 
traveller, in his endeavours to escape from the hazardous 
region of infidelity, betake himself to the circles of more orthodox 
society, he is there assailed by an opposite danger. Perhaps what- 
ever measure of religion he may himself is seated chiefly 
in his imagination, and is therefore to retreat before any 
fairer vision which may present itself to his fancy: — 
he may discover this more seducing spectacle in a. ar) 
Pious minds, of more susceptibility than strength, 
of impressions rather than the simple and sober scholars of Christ, 
can scarcely fail, for a time at least, to have their attention arrested 
and their affections interested some of the solemmities of the 
Roman Church. A celebrated living German poet is said to have 
embraced Popery from having seen a funeral procession issue at 
midnight from a church, followed ag a picfiresque train of monks 
with torches, whose dim lustre across their wan counte- 
nances and solemnly lighted up the ancient edifice which towered 
above them, and whose chaunt seemed nothing less than the re- 
quiem of angels to the soul of the dead. Others have looked them- 
selves into Popery at the solemnity of the Papal me eso a 
Rome; when the Pontiff appears, as it were, 
air, and pronounces his blessing on the universe, and, at the ‘fring 
of cannon, the whole of the innumerable multitude collected before 
him prostrate themselves as one man in his awful presence. Others, 
of a timid cast of mind, are perhaps frightened out of Protestant- 
ism into Popery by the solemn Gulls of some smooth and solemn 
priest, who with an air of infallibility denounces ev rum 
upon every soul which is not within the pale of the Roman Church. 
If such instances of apostacy from a pure to a corrupt faith are 
rare, I myself have known cases sufficient to convince me that the 
mot is not by any means chimerical. 

e main temptation, however, of the traveller, is not 
to any open and violent rejection of the faith of his fathers, but 
rather to such an adulteration of the fundamental principles and 
precepts of his religion by an infusion of Popery, or to such a 
complete though secret surrender of them, as to render his pro- 
of little or no value. 
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Consider how many circumstances tend to this formidable result. 
The traveller, generally speaking, is excluded from all means of 
public instruction, and Y stae a romall the checks, warnings, en- 
couragements, and exhortations, which these merciful provisions fur 
our spiritual welfare are calculated to supply. He may wish to 
‘* go up to the house of his God,” but perhaps wishes it in vain. 
He may wander on mountains which never listened to the bells of 
the Sabbath; or may dwell in cities where the still voice of truth is 
stifled by superstition and mummery. He may halt in a spot, either 
where is no religion, or where religion is degraded to a mere 
pantomime. And who can calculate the effects of such a 
change of circumstances, especially if of long duration ? 
: In the next place, he lives in countries of which it is scarcely too 
much to say, that “ they keep no Sabbath ;” where, at least, the 
issipation of one part of the day is calculated in the strongest de- 
gree to neutralize every conceivable benefit of the other—where 
any possible spark of religion which may be kindled by what may 
be termed a very heavy “ spectacle” performed by the priests in 
the morning, is thoroughly and almost inevitably extingliched by a 
far gayer and more attractive species of “ spectacle” in the evening. 
Let those who have felt the powerful influence of the Sabbath upon 
themselves, in prompting holy resolutions, in stimulating the 
drowsy affections, in quickening the dull conscience, in solemnizing, 
instructing, strengthening, consoling, sanctifying the heart—decide 
what must be the result of even a temporary suspension of all the | 
benefits of this sacred day. ; 
Again: the traveller resides for the most part, in countries where, 
from various causes, and especially from the vices of the religious 
orders, a religious profession is to a considerable extent identified 


with b isy and priestcraft, and where he must feel it no small 
didiculty to maintain a respect for that which it is the general usage 
to t and despise. 

to these the following new sources of temptation ;—that he 
is, perhaps, far more drawn into promiscuous society than when at 
home ; thet he has less opportunity of knowing the real character 
and designs of those with whom he associates; that he has strong- 
er inducements to frequent even the more questionable scenes of 
public amusement ; that, as a stranger, he has little or no character 
to sustain ; that he lives in that state of perpetual whirl and dissi- 
pation the least favorable to reflection, to meditation, to prayer; 
that his moral superiority to most of those around him is likely to 
betray him into high notions of himself ; that he is possibly without 
friends to advise, or ministers to instruct, or restraints to control 
him ; and it is surely no evidence of timidity, or bigotry, or home- 
narrowness, to anticipate the most serious results from the 
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operation of these combined causes. Nor is it the part of a 
citizen to be silent when so large a proportion of our more intelli- 
gent countrymen are about to be ted to this novel process 

is “‘ experimentum crucis”—upon theit morals and piety.—It is, 
indeed, no small evil that two millions and a half of the national 
property have been now for two years annually consumed in fo 
countries, and at a moment when our looms and our laborers have 
been standing still for want of employment. It is no small evil, 
that, at a period when the standard of disloyalty and confusion was 
unfurled, our nobles and gentry had deserted, in quest of mountam 
scenery and Roman relies, the posts at which they ought to have 
rallied the slumbering patriotism of their countty. {t is no small 
evil, that, when blasphemy lifted her voice in the land, many of 
those teachers by whom it ought to have been stifled were studying 
the picturesque amidst the glaciers of Switzerland. But all these 
evils are as nothing, in comparison of the fact which it has been 
the object of these pages to establish, —that we are threatened with the 
demoralization of a large and important body of our countrymen— 
that this plague spot appears already upon some—that the virus is 
gradually citculating—that we may expect every day to have emptied 
out upon our shores fresh materials for diffusing this moral pesti- 
lerice, till “the whole head shall be sick, and the whole heart 
famt.” Other causes may perhaps assist in some measure to check 
its ; but there is evidently much cause for alarm. 

. point at which we have now arrived leads naturally to 
the last subject of inquiry—viz. “ Whether the evil admits of any 
probable remedy ?” 

And here, as [ conceive, in the first place, that some travel who 
ought to stay at home; and, secondly, that some who might law- 
fully travel, neglect the precautions for travelling safely ; I shall 
take the liberty of briefly noticing each of these cases. 

And, first, 1 would address myself to those the reasons for whose 
emigration do not appear as decisive to some others as to them- 
selves. 

May I be permitted to ask of such persons, what is your mo- 
tive for quitting your own country to pay a visit of any length to 
another ? 

We quit it (say some) for * economy !”— cannot be 
confidently in the face of recent accounts those whe 
have visited the same scenes, and who tell us that the charges to 
travellers are in many cases exorbitant. Besides, is it necessary, 
or just, to try the effects of economy in another country, when you 
have not as yet tried them in your own? 

Is the plea “health ?”—your own health, or the health of those 
you love ?—Donubtless there are cases where this plea may be ho- 
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nestly urged; and, where there is a rational hope that disease thay 
be overcome, or even mitigated, | have no disposition to add to 
thealready heavy burdenof such wanderers by condemning the mo- 
tives by which they are guided, or the course which they deem it 
best to pursue. This is a case m which individuals must be left to 
their conscience and to the directions of their medical guides. In- 
stead of contending with them, I will cordially wish them the bless- 
ing of Gop, and every success which He may see good to grant 
them in their arduous and melancholy struggle with pain and dis- 
ease.—-Perhaps, however, | may be permitted to suggest, to some 
of my untravelled readers, that the winter months in many parts of 
the Continent are more trying, to those accustomed to the comforts 
of an English fire-side, than all the gales of our churlish climate. 
Aad, in summer, Lcangot but conceive that the clear and burning 
suns of the South must be as likely to injure as to restore a weak 
constitution. Charles II, it is well known, was accustomed to 
maintain that England was the finest climate in the world, because 
it supplied more hours than any other, in every day, in which a 
man might get air and exercise. And let no man expect to see 
greener a and fresher mountains, or to catch clearer breezes, 
than those which invite us within our own sea-girt country. Health 
is by no means as often found as it is expected, by a change of cli- 
mate and soil, Physicians have lately employed, with astonishing 
success, applications for bracing the very class of patients before 
dispatched to die im more relaxing climates. And im those less 
doubtful cases, where there is reason to fear that the patient is af- 
flicted with some incurable disease, surely it is, generally speaking, 
a hardship, to drive out the sufferer, pane without a single com- 
panion, from the circle of those who love him and of those he loves 
—Surely it is happiest, and best, in such a case, to sink surrounded 
by dear friends, by the ministers of the church to which we belong, 
within the reach of wise instruction, of tender consolation, and of 
those sacred elements which are the precious memorials of “ Him 
who loved us and gave himself for us.” But, even in such cases, 
{ would not presume harshly to dictate to the afflicted. The course 
of disease is wacertain ; and even in the worst cases, the aching 
heart continues to “‘hope against hope.” In such’ circumstances, 
and where the sufferer is not dismissed to wither alone, bat carriés 
abroad with him the tender guardians of his soul and body—friends 
who will cheer him in the hour of depression, and point his eye to 
the only Source of peace and joy—l have no complaint to make; 
but desire rather to mingle my grief and my wishes and my prayers 
with the mourners, whatever soil they water with their tears, and 
under whatever sky they bend their knee to the compassionate 
Father of a guilty and afflicted world. 
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Is the plea “ improvement of mind ?”—But is the residence of 
ene or Sere & of countries hg Bea ae as to 
warrant indulging any _ Improve- 
ment? Have they the vious qualifications for such an expedi- 
tion? Have they well digested the saying of Lord Bacon, that 
** to journey in a country of which we do not know the language, 
is to go to school, and not to travel?” Have they carefully consi- 
dered the pre-requisites for travelling stated by one of the most in- 
teresting and intelligent travellers of the present day ?* 

Is the “ improvement of your children?”—To say nothing 
of the risks to which they must be exposed abroad, it is an indispu- 
table fact that this country contains the best masters of every kind 
—for this simple reason, that it is best able to pay them. 

Some individuals, however, may have pleas for travelling far 
stronger than any of these—pleas so strong, indeed, that I —_ 
have no more the inclination than the power to resist them. Will, 
then, such persons forgive me, if I venture, in conclusion, to say a 
few words by way of “cautiun” to them? Should the maxims 
which follow appear to some of them exceedingly obvious and 
culunichdiiank: Venn o4 ba ahaha for them and for 
myself, that I am speaking to the young as well as to the more ma- 
ture ;—that the most obvious precepts are often not only the most 
important, but the easiest forgotten ;—and that, as a matter of fact, 
many who on this side of the water have enjoyed the reputation of 
very ‘ound moralists, appear, by some property it may be sup- 

of the soil of the Continent, to forget even the plainest maxims 
of morality the instant they have planted their foot on a foreign shore. 

Assuming, therefore, that some reader of these remarks, after 

idering the objections to a somewhat protracted visit to the 
Continent, discovers adequate reasons for such an expedition, I 
would humbly submit to his attention the few following very simple 
precautions—precautions which he will at once discover tohavea dis- 
tinct reference to some of the dangers that have been already enu- 
merated., 

ln the first place, let him labor to ground himself firmly in the 

; Ch 2 EG A ay may not disco- 
ver the unsoundness of the foundation on which his faith is erected, 
till it is assailed by some desperate trial. If he should make that 
discovery first in a foreign country, surrounded by the enemies of 

igion, and deprived of its ordinary supports, only one result, and 
that the most fatal, could be anticipated. Let him, then, with a 
view to such assaults, take nothing for ted in religion; but 
7 inquire, before he converses with infidels, why he himself 
is a believer, 


* Preface to Eustace. _ 
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In the next place, let him strive to acquire just conceptions of the 
real objections to P. ~The spint of the times appears i ~ 
many instances to nai with much enmity to Papists as men, 
snstch dadidlavenee to the principlen Of their religion. We shall do 
well, I conceive, to reverse the order of our feelings as to these 
points ; and to unite, with much charity to the men, an unbending 
and inveterate hostility to their principles. 
pel us to draw the line of demarcation broad and deep between 
ourselves and that body of Christians, is not that Papists are not 
often ape gy or ng and devout men, but that they hold 
opinions which, by their necessary uences, In a measure 
shake the very foundations of the Gospel—that they too commonly 
substitute the form for thespirit of religion—that they offer unwar- 
ranted homage to the mother of Christ—that they suffer many sub- 
ordinate mediators to usurp the office of the Son of God—that they 
subvert, by a variety of inventions, that doctrine of justification by 
faith which the great father of the Reformation has rightly 
“ articulum stantis aut cadentis ecclesia’’—that they lock up from 
the eyes of the commanity the volume of eternal truth. Let a man 
familiarize himself with , which are the real objections to the 
Church of Rome, and it may be hoped that her gaudy pageants, 
and her pictured walls, her monks, and trains, and choirs, and pro- 
cessions, will all sweep before him, like the shadowy of a vi- 
sion which are soon to melt and vanish in the beams of the rising day. 

In the next place, let the traveller daily, humbly, leaea, se- 

2 , with much prayer, and with iverted attention, study 
the Holy Scriptures ; endeavouring to collect from them aliment 
to sustain his own piety, and weapons to repel the irreligious as- 
saults of others. 

Next, let him increase his private ications to the Throne of 

ercy in proportion to that dearth of public means of instruction 
under which he suffers in his new circumstances. He has 
his country ; but the God of his country equally “ surrounds him 
on.all sides, and touches him at every pot.” Let him live as in His 
presence, and habitually and fervently seek his mercy and assistance. 
In like manner, let him bind himself, by the most solemn obli- 

ions, under no circumstances to violate the sanctity of the Sab- 

—by travelling, by secular employments, by promiscuous 
society, by visiting galleries, museums, palaces, and far less by a 
participation in the amusements by which the day is desecrated all 
over the Continent. The first.step in a traveller’s downfall, is 
ordinarily some cowardly concession of the principles of his country 
as to this sacred day. Let it, then, be sacredly and scrupulously 
observed; and the services of his church, even if he is alone, be 
performed ; so that the habit of meeting his God on this day may 
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be sustained, and the mind ici under another sky a at 
least of the religious privileges rated have enjoyed at Aad mag 

- In the next place, let the traveller bridle his curiosity. The 
present fallen condition of man is in part the result of unbridled 
curiosity ; and a desire to see, to know, and to try things forbid- 
den, is every day bringing down fresh curses upon human nature, 
Abroad, perpetual provocatives must be supplied to this thirsty 
passion of our nature; and he who indulges it by seeing every 
thing, will probably see much that ought vever to be seen, and 
know much of which every good and wise man should unfeignedly 
desire to be ignorant. 

Next, let our travellers beware of approximations to what is 
wrong.—Sir Thomas More said of the casuists, that it was their 
office to teach “ guam prope ad peccatum liceat accedere, sine pec- 
cato—how near a man may approach to sin without actually ein- 
ning.” A more mischievous lesson it is impossible, 1 conceive, to 
study. The great busmess of life is to draw a wide and s 
line between ourselves and the path of disobedience to the will of 
God: and the best means of pursuing this object, is not by split- 
ting hairs in morality—by fancying nice distinctions, and creating 
invisible differences—but by cultivating, under the assistance 
of God, 2 spirit of real love and devotion to him. Love is, after 
all, the best casuist, and will settle a thousand points which heart- 
less school-men, and philosophers so called, will continue to argue 
for ever. 

Finally, let the traveller remember that he és called not to im- 
port the principles or habits of foreign nations into kis own, but 
to export to those less bet Late. the principles and practices 
he has learned at home.—The political constitution of Great Bri- 
tain—the purity of her religious creed—the free circulation of 
Bibles, of the formularies of the church, and of other devout books 
—the somewhat grave character of her population—her insular 
situation—her comparative exemption from storm which has 
recently “swept over the earth, like a Levanter,” shaking the 
foundations of religion to their utmost depths ;—ull these circum- 
stances have conspired in some degree to elevate her in moral 
rank above the other nations of £ . Now, if the imhabitant 
of a civilized country chance to travel savages, he does not 
dream of degrading himself to their habi does not bore his 
nose, nor tear off his clothing, nor dine upon the companions of 
his expedition, nor choke his decayed parent in the mud of a river; 
—but he strives to cherish in these barbarians a love of cleanliness, 
and refinement, and gentleness, and morality ; and thus gently rears 
them up to the habits and tastes of cultivated men. In like man- 
ner, when the rest of Europe has sunk below our own country in 
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the scale of morality, it is not just, nor humane, nor religious, nor 
sound philosophy, nor common sense, to descend to their moral bar- 
barisms, It is our wisdom and our duty to ‘shew them a more ex- 
cellent way ;” if possible, to rouse them from their criminal slum- 
bers, and call them up to their proper level in the rank of humanity, 
England has, for a considerable period, under a far Mightier Ruler, 
swayed the political destinies of Europe; and shall she now truckle 
to receive her morals at the hands of the vanquished—to receive 
from them, opinions and practices which have been the very ele- 
ments of their own degradation and ruin? Shall we, having planted 
our banner in the very heart of Europe, sit down in their Capua, 
and there unlearn all the principles in the strength of which we 
have triumphed? Rather let us, while we pity the conquered, 
respect ourselves. Let us watch over the ark of our own prospe- 
rity ; and let us labor to impart to the prostrate nations of Europe, 
gifts which may avert the future tempest of war, and may render 
them practically great and happy, under whatever constitution or 
sky they may chance to draw their breath, or plead for mercy with 
a most compassionate God. 
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Having brought these humble observations to a conclusion, [: 
will merely add, that, should any of our dear countrymen in a 
strange land feel themselves depressed or disquieted by the picture 
which it has been here attempted to draw of the perils of their 
situation, they may, perhaps, be able to cheer themselves by the 
consideration that the power and the compassion of the Gop they 
serve are diffused over every spot of His universe ; and that, even 
in the country they have left, there are those who love them—who 
ardently desire their welfare—and who lift their hands and their 
hearts to the Throne of Mercy, that the tender Father of this weak 
and guilty world may take them beneath the wing of His sleepless 
ae oe may gently “guide them by His counsel,” and at 
ngth “ receive them up into glory.” 
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20th August, 1822. 


Since the first letters were published, in the Pamphileteer, No. 
$4—the Agricultural Distress has advanced with a rapid pace, 
and has now very nearly exhausted the capital of the Farmers, 
from one end of the kingdom to the other. Hitherto those un- 
fortunate men have ano where it was-possible, in prosecuting 
a losing trade ; partly from habit, partly from inability to find any 
other employment whereby they could procure a livelihood—and 
partly, no doubt, from the hope that.things were come to the worst, 
and nrust begin to mend. The event, however, has hitherto proved 
the fallacy of that expectation ; and every article of produce, instead 
of advancing in price, has steadily continued to fall. Corn has 
declined considerably, although the last year’s crop (that of 1821) was 
by no means immoderate; and sheep and cattle, how low so ever 
they might have been purchased when lean, have constantly been 
sold at a proportionably lower price by the time they were fit for 
the butcher ; so that many intelligent Graziers have been obliged to 
sell both sheep and catfle, after keeping them upwards of twelve 
months, for less than their original cost: and although the Dairy- 
man may not be equally pressed as the corn-farmer by wages and 
other outgoings, his business requiring fewer hands, yet when we 
perceive the staple article, cheese, reduced from 90 or 95 shillings 
the cwt., to 40 or 45 shillings, his loss we may be sure is likewise 
excessive, whatever may have been the reduction of his rent. 

And here [ would beg leave to observe, that the misconceptions 
of the people at large on the subject of rent, and its influence on 
the sufferings of the Farmers, is still surprisingly great, after all 
that has of late been said and written concerning it. Whenever 
the Farmers’ misfortunes are mentioned, the common remark is 
sure to be—‘“ let the Landlords tower their rents then, and the 
Farmers will continue to live and thrive as well as ever :” as if the 
rent were to be considered as the sole existing grievance, the only 
cause of the overwhelming distress of the Agricultural body. But 
it is demonstrably certain, that the rent in many cases—particularly 
on arable farms—is an object of minor importance in the list of 
expenses: besides, in point of fact, rents have almost everywhere 
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been greatly reduced, without sensibly abating the distress of the 
Farmers. The great body of Landlords have not failed on this 
occasion to display their wonted liberality and public spirit, by a 
large remission of rent and arrears; and the reduction of rent will 
i doubt not be universal, the moment the rest of them shall have 
acquired just conceptions of the real state of the case. Their con- 
version has indeed been tardy ; but that is little to be wondered 
at, when it is considered what unwearied pains had for many years 
been taken to blind and mislead them on this difficult and compli- 
cated question. For if, as ministers allege, the low price of pro- 
duce were merely the temporary effect of abundant harvests, and 
might of course be expected to rally as heretofore, m less prodactive 
seasons ; it was nataral the Landlords should hesitate to release 
their tenants from their en ents, when the result of the very 
next crop might perhaps relieve them from their 
by restoring produce to a remunerating price. [tis therefore both 
illiberal and wajust to accuse the Landlords of want of generosity 
or sympathy in this particular, when it is notorious that rents have 
almost universally been reduced 20, or 30 per cent., whether the 
lands were held under lease, or at will. ‘Tithes likewise have m 
many imstances been somewhat reduced, although not in proportion 
to the reduction of rents: but poor’s rates, on the contrary, have 
not unfreqaently increased of late, notwithstanding the unexampled 
cheapness of provisions ; and tradesmen’s bills—~a material item in 
the charges of a farm, are scarcely at all reduced from the scule of 
the dearest times; so difficult it is to brmg wages and prices toa 
just equilibrium, when once the balance has been 1 i 
disyurbed by altermg the current medium or measure of value, 
with which those wages and prices are measured and paid. The 
wages even of the common laborer in husbandry, although more 
reduced perhaps than those of any other, have still not fallen ip 
proportion to the ‘prices of ‘produce, and the ability of the Farmers, 
who may be truly said to be in general ia a much worse condition 
as to circumstances, than his laborers at seven or eight shillmgs a 
week: and whoever atteutively considers the particulars above 
adverted to, will be at no loss to perceive, how no degree of reduc- 
tion in rent could m many cases afford an adequate relief to the 
‘distresses of the Farmer, while prices and outgomgs comtmue as 
at nt. 

will hore likewise beg leave to remark, how unfair it is to the Far- 
mer ‘to reason, or rather to talk on this subject, as if he could have 
foreseen every thing ; as if ‘he had been under an absolute‘obli 
tion to huve saved im the favorable ‘times, enough to doalunve his 
present losses, and enable him to sell his prodace m future at‘less 
than its cost, for the benefit. of the public. For besides that they 
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would thus exact a pledge of foresight and prudence from Farmers, 
which is never expected from any other class of men; they 
that the greatest number of those Farmers who profited by 
high prices, had either ceased to live, or ceased to be Farmers, 
before the present crisis; and have been succeeded by another 
a egy og anne Pye way oe ony pcre 
prices; but who on the contrary have lost their all, in an unequal 
struggle with the falling prices, the effect of the restoration of the 
currency; the power and operation of which, they were in the 
eres ens ee yet can scarcely compre- 
hend. Nothing therefore can be more. uncandid or unjust, than 
to affect to consider their present ruinous losses as nothing more 
than a fair set-off for the advantage formerly obtained by their 
predecessors ; men with whom they have in general no sort of 
connexion whatsoever. 

jes of the Farmers, however, seem now to be nearly 
over. ir whole property being gone, they cannot sink lower 
in the scale of society: for it is notorious, that three-fourths of 
them are not worth a single shilling ; and are only going on from 
hand to mouth, through the indulgence of their Landlords, to whom 
they are in general some years in arrear; and by whose capital, 
therefore, their trade may be justly said to be carried on. The 
occupiers of the land having now nothing more to lose; the future 
losses, the inevitable result of a losing trade, must of necessity fall 
on the Landlords; who will very soon be reduced to the same 
ruinous condition as the Farmers, if things go on as at present; 
and those great national interests are suffered to perish, without a 
single real and efficient effort made to save them, Hitherto jt is 
too evident tha’ has serious] 
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the contrary, numberless discussions have taken place ; and Com- 
mittees have repeatedly been appointed ; who consisting chiefly of 
Fundholders, Merchants, and other persons co with the 
monied interest, have given in such reports on the subject as were 
to be expected from such a quarter, and which have proved equally 

tisfactory and useless to the Agricultural community. A mil- 
lion or two of taxes have indeed boon ropesied ; but the amount 
is wholly inadequate to restore rity to the Farmer, or 
to avert the impending ruin of the lord. To the selection of 
the taxes repealed there is perhaps but little to object. Remission 
of taxation is sure to do good, so far as it goes. I will only ob- 
serve, that although it is given out, that those particular taxes were 
selected with a view chiefly to the relief of the Agriculturists ; 
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they do not in fact—with the‘exception of the Agricultural-horse 
tax, tend more to the relief of that class than of any other. 

Such imdeed is the disastrous state to which the landed interests 
have been reduced; that if relief is sought through the lessening of 
taxation alone,’ it is evident that nothing short of a reduction of 
taxes and payments to the scale of 1793 could have any chance: 
of affording adequate protection, and of averting that total rnin 
and confiscation of property, which stares every owner and occu- 
pier of land in the united: kimgdom, full in the face. Neither 
would the reduction of taxes to any given amount, prove sufficient 
to relieve the general distress, and restore prosperity to the nation,, 
without a corresponding revision and adjustment of all private 
contracts and engagements for money, which were entered into in 
the depreciated currency; as it is evident, the restoration of the 
value of the currency is now pressing with cruel and overwhelm- 
ing injustice on a vast proportion of the community, who are 
thereby plundered of more than half their property, and rendered 
unable to perform their wonted part, in supplying wages to labor, 
and employment to industry. In point of fact, this equitable re- 
duction of contracts is of equal, if not greater importance, as a 
means of alleviating the general distress, than reduction of taxation 
itself ; and would prove far more efficacious in that respect than 
any trifling or limited repeal of taxes, such as we have hitherto 
witnessed, 

To return, as it seems we must, to the rents and prices of 1793, 
without returning to the taxes and expenditure of 1793, must in- 
evitably prove the confiscation of three-fourths at least of all the 
landed property im the kingdom; which surely the legislature never 
could intend, and which as surely they would not now enforce, 
were their eyes and understandings open to the fact. For it is 
equally contrary to equity and common sense, that the whole bur- 
den of the war expenditure should be flung, through the restoration 
of the currency, on one class of the community alone; while 
another class, who have profited and fattened to an unparalleled 
degree, by that restoration which has led to the ruin and impoverish- 
ment of the rest of the community, should be suffered to stand 
exempt from almost any share in the cost of supporting that govern- 
ment, aud maintaining that state of national security, industry, and 
effluence, by which alone their property exists. 

As the Fundholders, during the latter period of the war, were 
assessed to the Income or Property-tax, as it was called, they can- 
not, strictly speaking, be said to have contributed nothing at all 
towards their own protection. It is however certain, that they did 
not contribute in an equal ratio with the other classes of the com- 
munity, nor in proportion to their property at stake. The Income- 
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tax was a measure expressly intended for retarding the accumula- 
tion of the debt, and thereby increasing the security of the existing 
stock or funds, and rendering it more valuable to its owners. 
Although the Fundholder bore a share in this protective measure, 
it cannot be denied that he was immediately and amply rewarded 
for his outlay, by the increased stability and value of his property. 
This sacrifice was but temporary—and forms the only exception 
indeed to the general rule of exemption in his favor ; but towards 
the permanent support and protection of this his property he con- 
tributes not a farthing; not one farthing of the 32 millions of 
taxes paid annually in dividends, nor of the other 3@ millions of 
taxes levied for working the machinery of government—the largest 
part of which is superinduced by the existence of that enormous 
national debt—and which, but for the existence of that enormous 
debt, would in a great measure be unnecessary and uncalled for. 
It is worthy of the most serious reflection, although a circum- 
stance but little attended to—that had the restriction of cash pay- 
ments and consequent depreciation of the paper money never taken 
place, the condition of the landowner would have been vastly dif- 
ferent from what it really is. In that case, the landowner would 
have had to bear his fair proportion only, of the national debt and 
other public burdens, whatever that debt and those burdens might 
have been. But as matters now stand, he not only sustains his 
own natural share of those burdens ; but likewise an exaction of 
nearly one half of his whole income or property, over and above 
his natural share, through the restoration, or augmentation in the 
value of the money of account. In order to comprehend this sub- 
ject more fully, it is necessary to observe, that without the Bank 
restriction and consequent depreciation of the currency, the national 
debt could never in all probability have been raised above half its 
actual amount; neither could the current expenses of government 
have risen to half their present magnitude. The quota of taxes 
therefore, assessable on land and its produce, and the expenses or 
charges directly or indirectly affecting it, could not have attained 
to half their present aggregate, and a landed estate would at this 
moment have been double its present value. The rent and pro- 
duce of land were raised at the outset, in nominal not in real 
amount, by the depreciation of the current medium in which rents 
and produce were paid. If rents and produce were doubled in 
figures—-taxes and rates were accumulated, in still greater propor- 
tion, than that nominal rise. But as the taxes were imposed in 
the same depreciated currency in which the rents and produce 
were paid, the increase of burden was, at the time, rather nominal 
than real; as it was of small importance whether the taxgatherer’s 
note was 50/. of the ancient currency, or 100/. of the new; the 
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larger sum being worth no more, weighed no more, cost no more 
at that period, than the smaller had formerly done. Government 
was then enabled to get enormous loans, and to raise enormous 
taxes for the payment of their interest; yet both loans and taxes 
were at the moment less enormous and less burthensome in reality 
than in appearance, as both were estimated in depreciated money. 
A loan of 20 millions of such money was in fact little more than 
a loan of 10 millions in metallic currency; and as each loan had 
necessarily the effect of lowering the value of those before it, the 
nation seemed to grow richer, and more able to pay taxes, the 
more it became taxed and embarrassed. But the moment the 
war was over, and the enemy irrecoverably beaten down—and all 
apprehension of the stability of Government and the funds at an 
end—and the hitherto depreciated current medium began in conse- 
quence to be restored in valae—that moment the taxes, direct and 
indirect, began to be doubled, in real amount and pressure. And 
not only the taxes, but every debt and payment between individuals 
was likewise raised in the same proportion, to the grievous injury 
of the nation at large, and the ruin and impoverishment of myriads 
of innocent persons. 

Here is the fatal grievance—the source of all our distress : and 
until this fatal grievance is redressed, and an equitable balance re- 
stored between money and land—between debtor and creditor—be- 
tween the tax-payer and the tax-consumer—between the fundholder 
and the nation ; it is utterly futile to talk of resting on the repeal 
of a million or two of taxes, or to dream of national prosperity and 
happiness. 

By the great body of the fundholders, capitalists, annuitants, and 
all who subsist on the produce of the taxes, an outcry is raised, as 
might be expected, against any proposition glancing in any possible 
way at the revision in equity above alluded to, and so indispensably |» 
necessary to the welfare and very existence of the state. This is 
all very natural ; and it is natural likewise, that the leading men of 
both the great parliamentary factions should join at present, in the 
chorus: “ Faith to the public creditor! not a shilling of his must 
be touched, whatever be the general distress! Perish the whole race 
of landlords, and tenants, and laborers to boot, sooner than a finger 
be laid upon the fands, or a farthing deducted from the dividends ;” 
although the changes in the currency, brought about by the mea- 
sures originally adopted for the preservation of the fundholder’s 
property from destruction, have doubled the value of their capital 
and their dividends, through the spoliation of the landed interest, 
and the nation at large. 

In the midst of this universal destruction of the farmers, and fast 
approaching ruin of the landlords, I have anxiously watched for 
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same expression of sympathy and compassion on the part of the 
monied interest, for their unmerited and unexampled sufferings ; 
but not the slightest movement of the sort have I been able to dis- 
cover amongst any description of monied men, who seem to have 
entirely forgotten the former services of the landed interest ; the 
chivalrous alacrity with which the landlords and yeomanry stood 
forward on their bebalf, in the moment of their distress and danger; 
how they suffered taxes and imposts innumerable to be heaped 
upon themselves without a murmur; anxious only to raise their 
then vigorous arm in defence of the state and their fellow subjects, 
and regardless how little those contributed to the general fund, 
who were then in circumstances less fortunate than their own. One 
would have thought that now, when the tables are so completely 
turned, and the funded and monied interest have unexpectedly be- 
come yastly more florishing than the landed interest ever were in 
the most prosperous times; they would, from a sense of 

titude, or generosity, or patriotism, or even from a well-digested 
sense of their own future interest, have extended a helping hand to 
their former friends and supporters in the hour of their misfortunes } 
But all in that quarter, 1 am grieved to say it, is cold and thavk- 
less indifference, Anxious only, as it would seem, to make the most 
of their unexpected riches, and to excuse their selfishness by af- 
fecting to discredit the afflicting representations of agricultural dis- 
tress, with which the tables of parliament have year after year been 


“Tl have my bond! a pound of flesh— 
And nearest the heart !” 

Nearest the heart indeed! the heart too, not of an individual, but 
ef 3 natian; not of a subject of the state, but of the state itself 
Yet I Jook in vain for a wise Venetian law—in vain for a second 
Daniel,—to snatch from the murderous knife the devoted victim. 

But what is it, it may be asked, which constitutes the state, in the 
eyes of ministers and monied men? It is no longer, as in the days 
ef our wise and gallant ancestors, the landed mterest. Ob! no: 
the landed interest in these days, is clean out of—consideration. 
It is the fundhalders, the capitalists, the loanmongers, and the 
tax-eaters, as they have been emphatically named—who now alone 
seem to constitute the state ; and for whom, and for whose interest 
and preservation every thing, it would appear, is to be surrendered 
and sacrificed. It would, one would think, have been becoming at 
least, and perbaps eventually wise too, in those, who, through the 
shuffles of the currency, have obtained so large a share of their 
neighbours’ property, to have come forward with a voluntary re- 
mission of interest, in proportion to their unlooked for, and 
unequitable gains; whereby they would have bound to their 
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interest the men of the soil, whose helping hand may somtie day yet 
be wanted; but who must meet the call with feelings widely 
different from those evinced by them on a former occasion, 
should the monied interest continue thus insensible to their distress, 
and blindly persevere in rejecting their claim to an equitable ar- 
rangement, Surely the monied classes cannot be ignorant of the 
unfair advantage they have obtained over the rest of the community, 
by the restoratiun of the ancient currency after such a lapse of 
years; when the whole financial and monetary system had been 
established on a new and widely different footing, and all 
ments between man and man arranged according to that new and 
altered system; a system which arose from the immediate act and 
fiat of government, and not from the natural course of events. 
They cannot be insensible to the gross injustice and cruelty, of 
forcing a mortgagee for instance, who ten years ago borrowed from 
them ten thousand pieces of paper called pound notes, each of 
which was worth at the moment, thirteen shillings and fourpence 
only, of real undepreciated metallic money, or 82} grains of gold, 
or a bushel and a quarter of wheat, or 24 pounds of beef, or seven 
days’ labor of a laboring man; to pay in return for each of those 
bits of paper, 20 real silver shillings, or 123} grains of gold, or 
5 bushels of wheat, or 60 pounds of beef, or 14 days’ labor of a 
man: 2568 ounces of gold, for 1712 ounces borrowed; 10,000 
sterling metallic pounds, for 6,666 such pounds received; or in one 
word, not 20 shillings in the pound, as in all other cases; but SO 
shillings in the pound, of what was borrowed, or is justly due! 
Surely no man nor body of men, endowed with the usual 
perception of right and wrong, can attempt to abet, or justify, 
such downright confiscation and plunder—however legalized’ it 
unfortunately may be by legislative acts: nor can the legislature, 
proud of its ancient fame and love of equity, continue to refuse 
redress of such monstrous and cruel injustice, to national or indivi- 
dual claimants! For the nation at large stands as to payments, in 
the same relative situation to the fundholders and those who are 
supported by the taxes, as the debtor or mortgagee to his creditor ; 
being forced, through the restoration of the currency, to pay an 
addition of 33 per cent. on all the taxes; or, which is the same - 
thing, to pay 20 shillings for every 13s, 4d. imposed; or 90 millions 
r annum of the money of account in which those taxes were 
tely estimated, instead of 60 millions. For, taking the present 
amount of taxes at 60 millions ; it is evident, that 60 millions of the 
present restored metallic currency ia which they must now be 
paid, is equivalent to 90 millions of the depreciated currency of 
the latter years of the war, when such enormous taxation was im- 
posed, and sustained too, with apparent facility: so that notwith- 
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standing the repeal of many millions since the peace, the nation is 
still much more heavily taxed than at any period during the war ; 
although then greatly more able to bear them, by means of a flo- 
rishing agriculture, and a commanding commerce. 

It as therefore imperatively necessary, in common justice to the 
nation at large; and at the same time perfectly consistent with the 
strictest principles of justice and equity to the freeholders ; that the 
dividends should im future be paid not in money'of full metallic value, 
but in money equal in value only, to the depreciated currency in 
which the loans were latterly advanced ; money of 13 shillings and 
4 pence to the pound; or with sovereigns or pounds, or pieces of 
824 grains of gold each—the value of the pound notes in which the 
greater part of the loans were made to government—and to which 
the money value of all former loans was at length reduced. 

The advantage of returning to the ancient standard of value, or 
the restoration of the current medium to 123} grains of gold to the 
pound sterling, bas in my humble opinion been vastly overrated ; 
and it is evident to me, that none of the authors or patrons of the 
measure had a sufficiently clear perception or foresight, of the 
gross injustice and multiplied misery arising from it, or that fatal 
project would never surely, have been adopted. In this, as in 
many other affairs of men—it does not necessarily follow that the 
best and wisest, and most expedient method of retrieving the mis- 
fortunes of a false step, is to retrace that identical step, and endea- 
vour to place ourselves exactly where we were before. It is easier 
at times, to go through the quagmire than to turn back ; and so it 
most certainly would have been with the long depreciated measure 
of value. Had the money of account, or coin of the realm, been 
permanently adjusted in 1814, to the existing value of the only 
current medium or money of account then in use—viz. 13s. 4d. to the 
pound, not a twentieth part of our present calamitous distress would 
ever have been heard of; but plenty and prosperity and happiness 
would, as on all former occasions, have returned with peace : and 
although now, when payments in cash have been practically re- 
sumed, greater difficulty would necessarily be encountered, and 
fresh sources of injury and injustice again be opened ; yet a far less 
amount of evil would even now arise, from reverting to the princi- 
ple of equitable arrangement above inculcated, than from blindly 
striving in the face of such manifest injustice, and so much distress 
and misery both individual and national, to persevere in that pre- 
posterous and ruinous attempt, to pay in unadulterated coin, debts 
contracted in depreciated paper ; an effort which it is beyond the 
power of the country to sustain. 

On the part of the fundholders it is alleged, that taking the an- 
cient stock and the new together, they have lost as much as they 
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have gained by the change in the currency; and that the public 
obtained as great an advantage through the depreciation of the 
bank paper in which the dividends were paid during the war, as the 
fundholders have since obtained by its restoration in value, 

That the original fundholders suffered at the outset great injus- 
tice, and loss of property, by the restriction of cash payments, and 
consequent depreciation of the currency, no one denies; and those 
of them who still retain their identical stock, might very naturally 
remonstrate against being paid their dividends in depreciated 
money, as their loans were advanced in money of full value. But 
in point of fact a very small proportion of those ancient fundholders 
have retained their original stock ; and havingonce parted with it, 
they lose every claim they might otherwise have pretended to: and 
surely those to whom they sold their ancient stock at a reduced or 
paper money price, whether individuals, or commissioners of the 
sinking fund—can have no pretence to superior advantage, or a 
higher rate of interest on that portion of stock could it be iden- 
tified—than on any of the more recent loans; with which, as above 
observed, the more ancient stock became from time to time amal- 
gamated, and completely equalised in value. 

Whether the fundholders in the gross, have up to this moment 
lost as is alleged, as much by the changes in the currency as 
they have gained, is irrelevant to the question at issue, and is more 
an object of curiosity than of any real utility to inquire into. Bat 
granting for the sake of argument, that the assertion is correct as 
to the past, it surely does not follow as a necessary consequence, 
that it should be so as to the future. Twenty years ago A engaged 
to pay to B 100/. a year for ever—and ten years ago B stipulated 
o pay to A 200/. a year for ever, At the present moment each 
of the parties has paid to the other the same amount in cash, (leav- 
ing interest out of consideration, which may be done here without 
affecting the illustration,) and their accounts may in this point of 
view be said to balance. But they surely cannot be considered as 
standing on an equal footing in those engagements, seeing that A 
has contrived not only to remburse himself for bis advances, but 
to secure likewise an annuity of a clear 100/. a year for ever, with- 
out any adequate value given in exchange. So it is with the fund- 
holders and the nation. At this moment the respective gain and 
loss may nearly balance: but nevertheless, the nation is so cir- 
cumstanced in its relations with the fundholders, as to be forced to 
pay them an annuity of 10 millions for ever, over and above the 
interest really due on their loans, through the improvident restoration 
of the money of account, with which the dividends must hencefor- 
ward be paid, on loans advanced in a currency of lower value. Noris 
this all : for by the augmentation of the value of the current medium, 
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the nation is. likewise saddled with a similar addition of $3 per cent; 
on all other taxes and imposts, equal at least in amount to those 
which are levied for the payment of the dividends ; making alto- 
gether, an addition of one-third at least to the real amount of all 
the taxes, or 20 millions per annum over and above what was 
originally contemplated, or what would bave been exacted from the 
nation, but for those fatal shiftings of the currency. Neither does 
the mischief stop even here ; for through the same changes in the 
currency, a like addition of one-third is made to every private debt, 
and payment, and incumbrance; the amount of which it is not 
easy to estimate, although its overwhelming and ruinous effects 
are everywhere wofully manifest. The chief and permanent bur- 
den of this fatal oversight must ultimately rest on the landlords, 
wio are thereby subjected to an exaction in favor of Government 
and the fundholders, of at least one-third the value of their lands, 
over and above what is just or equitable: or in other words—they 
are plundered of one-third the value of their estates, over and 
above that portion of them which has been considered as pledged 
to the fundholders, as their fair proportion of the dividends, and to 
Government, as their quota of the current expenses of the state: 
one-third of their estates, over and above what would have been 
chargeable vn them, had that fatal Bank restriction and deprecia- 
tion of the currency, and that still more fatal and improvident re- 
storation of the currency, never taken place: so that in point of 
fact, not more than one-third, or more probably one-fourth, of the 
real value and usufruct of their estates, can henceforward be en- 
joyed by the landlords at large; which at no great interval of 
time must inevitably prove the means of driving them into jail, 
or into obscurity, in order to make room for those favored sons 
of Plutus, to whom the legislature bas virtually given, through the 
changes in the currency, an absolute and free gift of one-third of 
all the land in the united kingdom, over and above their just and 
equitable claim, For what is the estate but the product of the 
estate? The rent is gone, and with it the estate! > 

It is a favorite subject with the fundholder to talk about the 
mortgage they presume themselves to have obtained on all the land, 
and on every other species of property, with as much ease and conti- 
dence, as if they had actually the parchments in their bureaus. They 
would have it believed that the whole property of the nation, and of 
every individual, is pledged to the uttermost farthing for the payment 
of their interest or dividends, in the same sense exactly as if it 
were a mouey transaction between private persons. The infer- 
ence wished to be drawn plainly is—that their interest must be 
paid, as long as an acre, or a shilling of private property remains, 
whether out of income or capital, matters not: andif the entire 
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revenue, and income, and produce, should prove insufficient for 
their dividends—the whole lands, and goods, and chattels, must 
of course be sold up and made over to them. Nothing less, ac- 
cording to this doctrine, than the absolute command of property 
and person will suffice for those insatiable money ntakers; for 
the same principle carried a little farther would go to that; would 
give them the command eventually, of the land, the goods, the labor, 
and ultimately of the personal liberty, of every individual; a sufh- 
cient reductio ad absurdum surely, of such an absurd proposi- 
tion. 

But, however it might suit the interest or the wishes of the fand- 
holders to have the public debts considered in the same point of 
view as private debts—nothing can be more distinct in their nature 
and relations. By the national debt, or public funds, or stocks, is 
meant, the register of certain sums of money lent by individuals to 
Government—or, more correctly speaking, sold or given up to 
Government, in exchange for perpetual annuities payable out of 
the taxes; which annuities being transferable, become a sort of 
mercantile commodity, fluctuating in its value like other commo- 
dities, and attended therefore with the chance of profit and the 
risk of loss to the dealers. ‘The funded property or stock 
differs from a private debt in this essential condition—in not being 
pee on demand; the lender in fact having no resource on the 

rrower’s goods or person im case of non-payment. This must at 
first sight appear a disadvantage ; but the funds are endowed with 
many countervailing advantages, which form together much more 
than a full equivalent: for being easily and speedily transferable— 
that is, saleable, without almost any expense, this species of pro- 
perty has a vast advantage over every other, which is sure to be 
burdened in the transfer with enormous expenses, vexatious delays, 
and frequent disputes and uncertainty. ‘These advantages were 
originally conceded to funded property as an inducement to capi- 
talists, who were not at the commencement of the funding system 
so uumerous as at present (not having then acquired the art of 
coining or transmuting paper into gold) to lend their money to 
Government. This exemption from cost, and the great facility in 
the transfer, render the funds a vast and ready field for specula- 
tion ; and enormous sums are daily gained and lost by trafficking, 
or rather gambling, in that commodity. When to other advan- 
tages is joined the larger interest generally derived from loans ty 
Government, it is natural they should operate on people’s minds 
as a set-off against the risk of an irregular or defective payment 
of the interest at some future period. ‘This risk is perfectly 
familiar to every lender, or at least to every speculator in the funds. 
No one is ignorant of it. Butas the period of total failure, or 
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of great defalcation, is indefinite, and perhaps distant—the risk 
alluded to has but little influence on the estimated value of funded 
property, as every one trusts it will last his time. It is considered 
in fact in the light of a long annuity, the duration of which, in- 
stead of 50 or 60 years, is indefinite, and is longer or shorter, 
according to the fears or fancy of the public. ‘The public, however, 
are partial to this sort of annuity; more partial to it with all its 
risks and uncertainty, than to land or mortgage; most people 
preferring the larger immediate profit or interest with uncertam 
duration, to a smaller profit or interest with perpetual security. 

The funded property resembles, in some respects, money lent 
to the commissioners of a turnpike road, or still more nearly ap- 
proaches to the nature of shares in a navigable canal, where the 
trustees stipulate to pay an interest or dividend out of the sur- 
plus profits, after defraying the cost of the necessary repairs ; but 
where the share or ticket holder is not permitted in case of non- 
payment, to seize upon the premises, or to exact double tolls for 
his own emolument ; nor are the commissioners or trustees bound 
to surrender their private estates or liberty for his security or grati- 
fication. The claim of the fundholder to the lands, goods, labor, or 
personal liberty of the people, is precisely the same as that of the 
share or ticket holder to the private estates of the commissioners. 
The claim in either case, is on the surplus of the revenue collected ; 
on the income, and not the capital of the public: and if a 
surplus can.no longer be obtained for the payment of the dividends, 
without seizing on the capital, and trenching on the national _pros- 
perity and safety, he can no longer possess a right to demand it. 

This principle, be it observed, would have been equally sound 
and irrefragable had no alteration in the currency ever taken place. 
When the nation could no longer pay taxes sufficient to answer the 
dividends in full, without confiscating the estates and productive 
capital of the people, the claim of the fundholder must have ceased, 
or at least have abated. And if this is undeniably true when on 
alteration or augmentation of the currency had taken place, it is 
still more forcibly true when the additional gravameu of the 
a which doubles the amount of mischief, is thrown into the 
scale. 

Itis the inevitable tendency of the fanding system to diminish 
progressively the value of landed property, and ultimately to absorb 
and swallow up the whole of it. Formerly, however, the process 
was slow, and many years might have elapsed before it came 
to a crisis, had it been suffered to go on in its original form and 
character. But the Bank restriction act gave it wings—the wings 
of a vulture, and has effected that in 20 years, which might other- 
wise have required a couple of centuries for its completion. The 
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whole series of acts and operations respecting the currency, from 
the first restrictive act to the consummation of the business by Mr. 
Peel’s bill, may be justly entitled, a machinery for more speedily 
stripping the landholders of their estates ; and that which is the most 
singular incident in all this strange eventful history, making thenr 
all the while believe, that they were, through its operations, grow- 
ing daily richer and richer. 

The great body of landlords have gone on till now, blundering 
and floundering, headlong to destruction, under the false impression 
that the sacrifices they were called on to make were only tempo- 
rary, and only equal to those of the rest of the community—or 
even smaller in proportion than the advantages they were deriving 
from the working of the system, and the numerical advance in 
rents and prices ; flattering themselves that those high rents and 
prices, as they were commonly called, (but which ought really to 
have been designated the nominal, or depreciated paper money 
rents and prices,) would still keep up, or even return again, when 
once the long-looked-for transition from war to peace was accom- 
plished: and even if prices and rents should fall a little, they still 
consoled themselves with the certainty of being im a condition at 
least as favorable as that in which they stood before the war com- 
menced, 

Pleased to the last, he crops the flowery food, 

And licks the hand that’s raised to shed his blood ! 
The alteration of the money of account was a circumstance 
which the great body of landlords both in and out of Parliament 
were wholly ignorant of; a subject they could never be made to 
comprehend: and whenever its impending and fatal effects were 
foretold, or urged on their notice, it was considered by the con- 
fiding and credulous landholders as merely an affair of party, and 
undeserving of any serious attention. It is only now they begin 
to perceive their fatal ignorance, and to be convinced when too 
late, of the former depreciation of the paper currency, by the 
impending ruin which accompanies its restoration in value. ‘They 
now perceive that the former rise of rents and prices was a mere 
deception—a nominal and not a real increase of wealth, as they 
foolishly imagined; but that the present fall of rents and prices, 
while all taxes, charges and incumbrances are increased in an inverse 
proportion, is not a nominal, but a real and absolute confiscation 
of their estates. 

It were an useless waste of time and words to demonstrate 
more fully the utter impossibility of levying in gold the present 
amount of taxes and incumbrances imposed in a highly depreciated 
currency, without the absolute forfeiture in a very few years, of 
the whole estates and property of the whole landed interest. I will 
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only stop to observe, that in 1793 the prices of produce were 
neatly the same as at present: but the taxes and charges payable 
out of that produce were scarcely one quarter of their present 
amount. If therefore a fourfold amount of taxes and charges and 
outgoings—or even a twofold amount, is levied out of the same 
amount of produce; it is evident it cannot be paid out of the 
income, but out of the capital of those concerned, which must 
speedily bring them to beggary. Im fact, the whole of the far- 
mer’s capital,and three-fourths of the landlord’s estates, are already 
gone ; and the iniquitous system if longer pursued, must inevitably 
terminate in the fraudulent abstraction of the whole landed property 
in the kingdom from its present possessors. 

It is asserted by the funded and monied party, that the land- 
lords derived 2 great advantage during the war from the deprecia- 
tion of the currency (although till of late they would not allow 
that it was ever depreciated at all), having doubled or trebled their 
rents, whereby they avoided, in a great measure, the pressure of the 
war expenditure and taxation ; and if they are now forced to return 
to the rents and prices of 1793, they will not have sustained any 
real loss or injury. 

To this I would reply—that few landlords did in fact double 
their rents during the war, although such has been the common 
hearsay and belief. Some few perhaps, upon a small scale, and 
under peculiat circumstances, the vicinity for instance of an in- 
creasing town, or in consequence of great outlay in the improve- 
ment of the soil, may perhaps have done so. On the contrary, 
many landlords had let their estates upon long leases, which 
endured nearly as long as the prosperous times, and could there- 
fore derive little or no advantage from the: rise of produce, al 
they suffered in common with the rest of the community from 
increase of taxation, and the increased ‘expense of living. Others 
were only beginning to reap advantage from the rise of rents, when 
the re-action from the peace commenced; by which their tenants 
were in. most cases quickly ruined, through the rapid fall in the 
value of all their stock and produce, to the amount of 50 or 60 
per cent.; and in the most fortunate cases, their rents have ever 
since been badly paid, even with great and increasing reductions. 

But granting, for a ent sake, that the rent of land was nomi- 
nally doubled during the war and the existence of paper money 
er the proprietor was by no means really richer than before. 

is doubled rent of 40 shillings per acre instead of 20, gave him 
mo more gold and silver, and certainly no more of gold and silver’s 
worth; no greater command of the necessaries or luxuries of life ; 
no more beef or bread or labor; no more in short of any thing 
but bank paper. All therefore that the landlord gained by his 
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doubled rents, was the temporary aveidance of loss to a certain 
extent," While the paper money prices kept up, or kept progres- 
sively increasing, by the multiplication and consequent deprecia- 
tion of the paper, the landholder sustained indeed a smaller loss 
than some of the other classes, from that depreciation. But it is 
equally certain, that he gained much less in the commencement 
than 1s commonly alleged; while in the conclusion he has lost, 
ef is about to lose, every thing. On the other hand, the fundholder, 
although he sustained in the beginning both injustice and injury, 
has now not only the full value of his property restored to him by 
the restoration of the current medium; but in a vast majority of 
instances, restored twofold, through the joint operation of rise in 
the funds, and the restoration of the currency ; while the original 
proprietors of land, in return for their short-lived advantage, have 
already lost three-fourths of their estates, and are rapidly losing 
the remaining fourth; the recent purchasers of estates have 
actually lost their all; and the occupiers of land, the whole body 
of farmers through the whole united kingdom, are ruined to a 
man. 

Rents are now returned, or are fast returning, to the scale of 
1793, but the condition of the landlords is vastly different from 
that of 1793; their taxes, rates, tithes, and outgoings being in 
many cases more than doubled, and their tradesmen’s bills, servants’ 
wages, and all the ordinary charges of their establishments, still re- 
maining nearly on the scale of the dearest times, and greatest depre- 
ciation of money ; a few articles in housekeeping, such as bread and 
batcher’s meat, excepted, which, however important to the poor 
man, constitute but a trifling part of the annual expenditure of a 
gentleman’s family. With the rental of 1793, the landlord is at 

ent not half so rich as he was at that period; two-thirds at 

t of the effective worth and value of his estate having since 
then been virtually seized upon and confiscated by the Govern- 
ment, the fandholder, the poor, and the church, through the in- 
crease of taxes, tithes, rates and charges of various descriptions ; 
of which calamity, by far the greater share is the disastrous pro- 
duct of those unhallowed operations on the current medium or 
measure of value. 

It is a certain fact, that no landholder, even with an unincumbered 
estate, is half as rich as his great-grandfather was a hundred and 
twenty years ago. ‘The present rental of his estate, although four 
times as great in figures, will not give him the same command of 
necessaries or luxuries or labor, the true criterion of riches; while 
those who have any material incumbrances of mortgage, legacy, 
or dowry to contend with, although such as could easily have 
been born a few years ago, are now utterly undone ‘There is 
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absolutely no means left for escape. The fairest patrimonial estate 
under such circumstances, must be melted down, and pass away 
into the hands of the loan-mongers, Jews, and money-brokers, who 
for a length of time have, it is to be feared, been straining their 
subtle energies to depress the land, in order, as it would seem, that 
they may the more easily swallow it up, or purchase it at a vile 
price. 

The most specious argament perhaps that can be brought in 
favor of the fundholder’s pretensions, is the original resolution of 
Parliament, that the Bank should return to cash payments at a 
future period—‘ of which all men ought to have been aware, and 
against the effect of which every man ought to have guarded him- 
self in all dealings, contracts, or engagements for money.’ But 
this argument, however specious it may at first sight appear, will 
be found, when candidly examined, to carry with it but little weight 
or value: and in this light it was evidently viewed by its authors 
and patrons; judging from the frequent inroads and alterations 
made on it, as suited the conveniency of the moment. First of all, 
the restriction of cash payments was to last only for fifty-two 
days; a modest period enough. Before those expired, however, 
the furlough was extended to one month after the commencement 
of the next session of Parliament: previous to which, it was again 
prolonged until one month after the conclusion of the war. In 
defiance, however, of this engagement, the payments in cash were 
again postponed by a fourth, and a fifth restrictive act, during the 
continuance of the peace of Amiens, until war again broke out ; 
when, by a sixth restrictive act in December 1803, the payments 
in cash were finally put off until six months after the conclusion 
of a treaty of peace. 

From these repeated infringements of the original stipulation, 
and repeated postponements of the payments in cash—from the 
long duration, and interminable aspect of the war, and many other 
concurring reasons, the public became fully persuaded that the 
measure was finally relinquished—or at least abandoned sine die ; 
and from thenceforward it ceased to be looked for, or to be 
reckoned upon, or to have the smallest influence on money trans- 
actions, or the price or value of funded or other property. In 
foro conscientia, the stipulation in question, after so many breaches 
and alterations, cannot be pleaded as a legitimate claim; and can 
only be considered in the light of an obsolete statute—which, 
although like the law for the burning of witches, it is still unre- 
pealed, it would be highly unjust and iniquitous to call it into 
action. 

It is moreover abundantly evident, that when this stipulation 
was made, it did not enter into the calculation of Government or 
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the Legis)ature that the resumption of cash payments would be so 
long delayed ; or that it would be attended in the event with such 
monstrous injustice and injury to any class of the community; 
otherwise it is impossible to believe that either the original sus- 
pension, or the prospective resumption, would ever have been 
thought of or submitted to. It never could have entered into the 
head of Mr. Pitt or his supporters, that the resumption of pay- 
ments in cash or bullion would double the real amount and pres- 
sure of the national debt and taxes; that it would force every 
mortgagee or debtor to pay one-third, or rather one-half more in 
value than he had borrowed; that by lowering the price of agri- 
cultural produce sixty per cent., it would beggar the whole race 
of farmers and those dependant on them for employment and sup- 
port; that it would reduce the rent and value of every landed 
estate in the kingdom at least one-half, besides exerting a most de- 
pressing influence on manufactures, and on commerce, whether 
foreign, domestic or colonial. Had those enormous evils been at 
all anticipated or foreseen at the moment, no stipulation for a 
measure so extensively ruinous could ever have been proposed, 
great as the power and influence of the minister undoubtedly was: 
and that they were not foreseen at the time, we have sufficient 
proof in the free and open confession of those very ministers who 
were, along with Mr, Pitt, the authors and abettors of the restric- 
tion of cash payments, and the whole system of measures arising 
out of it. So far from foreseeing the impending depreciation of 
Bank paper at the moment, they continued insensible of it for 
many long years after it had notoriously taken place ; but now in- 
deed, they frankly acknowledge that they were deceived, and that 
a depreciation of 30 per cent. did then actually exist. But the 
simple confession of error, whatever appearance of candor it may 
carry along with it, is not in itself enough ; it is no exoneration of 
Government, no redemption of their pledge to the public ; no re- 
dress nor indemnification to the starving victims of their promises 
and guarantee. 

By repeated acts and resolutions of Parliament, and particularly 
on the 26th of April, 1811, a full and solemn assurance was given 
to the public that Bank paper was in no degree depreciated; but 
was to all intents and purposes equal in value to solid gold and 
silver of the same nominal amount. The consequence of those 
solemn pledges naturally was, that numberless individuals were led 
into a gross and ruinous error, by confiding in the faith and honor 
of Government, whose sources of information on those points they 
knew to be greatly superior to those of other men, and whom they 
could not conceive to be capable of a deliberate intention to deceive. 
In the wisdom and honor of Government they placed an implicit 
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and fatal confidence ; an implicit belief that Bank notes had_suf- 
fered no depreciation whatever: and as that which had not fallen 
_could not possibly be raised, as that which was not depreciated 
was of necessity insusceptible of restoration in value, all suspicion 
or apprehension of any sort of re-action in the currency was lulled 
to rest; and the great body of the nation confiding, I say, in the 
faith and honor of Government, unhesitatingly invested their money 
in land, in manufactures, in commerce; or entered into engage- 
ments for the payment of money by mortgage, bond, settlement, 
or otherwise, as if no alteration in the currency had ever taken 
place : never once suspecting, or conceiving it possible, that Go- 
vernment and the Legislature, to whom they looked up as their 
natural protectors against fraud and deception, would itself have 
ensnared them into those fatal investments, through which they 
now feel themselves defrauded and plundered of half their property, 
by this afterclap of the restoration of the currency; of that very 
currency which they bad the faith and honor of Parliament solemnly 
pledged for its having suffered no depreciation whatever, and which 
could not therefore by possibility admit of any restoration or aug- 
mentation of value. 

And what, let me ask, was the purpose or intention of those 
solemn Parlizmentary resolutions? what but to induce in the pub- 
lic mind a full belief and confidence in the undepreciated state of 
the Bank paper, to encourage and entice the public to lay out and 
circulate their property on the faith of Bank paper, with the same 
freedom and wnreserve as if that paper had continued exchange- 
able, as formerly, for gold and silver on demand? Having there- 
fore thus solemnly, deliberately, and designedly, guaranteed the 
wndepreciated character of Bank paper, and its equality in ex- 
changeable value with gold—they must of necessity be considered 
to have equally guaranteed its unrestorable quality ; otherwise the 
whole must resolve itself into the most barefaced swindling con- 
spiracy that ever disgraced a nation. And if Government would 
retain any claim to consistency, or to public faith or honesty— 
now, when their operations on the currency have baffled all their 
wisdom and foresight, and have turned out directly contrary in their 
effects to their anticipations and promises, they must hold them- 
selves responsible for the consequences. Having purposely and 
deliberately enticed the public to dispose of their property on the 
faith of their guarantee, they must now, upon every principle of 
common honesty, and common sense, consider themselves bound 
to make good the loss. And there cannot exist a doubt, that those 
who have suffered through these measures of Government, have, 
according to the spirit and principle of the English constitution, 

an irresistible claim in equity for indemnification, were there any 
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court where such an action against Government could be brought. 
. And who are the sufferers by the measures in question? ‘The 
whole landed interest in its largest sense, the whole kingdom at 
large ; the fundholders, capitalists, annuitants, and those whio live 
by the taxes, alone excepted. 

As an instance of the ruinous consequence to individuals, of 
those fatal measures, I will cite the following case, which is 
only one of many thousands of the sort. In 1813 a friend of the 
author purchased a landed estate for about 70,000/., which yielded 
at the time nearly 2,500/. per annum. Circumstances rendered it 
convenient for him to retain nearly 30,000/. of the purchase money 
on mortgage until he should sell another estate in order to pay it 
off. Peace came, with no healing under her wings ; no sale could 
be effected; rents fell, and are now less than 1200/. a year, and 
badly paid, and the estate would not now be accepted for the 
mortgage : so that 40,000/. is thus clearly carried off, through this 
unexpected augmentation of the measure of value, which was war- 
ranted by Government to be impossible. To his confidence in 
the faith and honor of Government his grievous loss is entirely 
owing. By Government he was solemnly assured that Bank paper, 
the only currency and money of account, had suffered no depre- 
ciation, and could of course admit of no restoration or increase of 
value; and that he might therefore invest his property in land or 
otherwise in perfect safety as to any possible re-action or alteration 
in the money of account. But in spite of those assurances the re- 
action has actually come ; the value of the current medium is aug- 
mented one half; the rent, and consequently the value of his lands 
are diminished one half, and the real amount and pressure of his 
debt is doubled, through the direct fiat of Government, and the 
baleful operation of the paper money system. 

Surely no man in his senses will deny the cruel and monstrous 
injustice which this individual sustains through those improvident 
measures of Government, nor his claim in equity to redress? Then 
why not grant redress to him, and to thousands in his situation? 
It is surely in the power of the Legislature which inflicted the in- 
jury to redress it, and it is as surely their duty to do so; and no 
maudlin cant about faith to the fundholders, or practical difficulty, 
or lions in the way, should be suffered to prevent this cardinal act 
of justice ; which in the end too, would certainly prove, as justice 
always does, to be the best and truest policy. ‘Trifling difficulties 
appear formidable only to little minds; but vanish like dew drops 
in the sunbeams, before the glance of talent and virtue. 

Through the fatal measure of restriction of cash payments, and 
its subsequent ramifications, Government have unfortunately brought 
themselves into a dilemma, from which it is not easy to escape. 
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They unguardedly, at the outset, promised to the monied interest 
a return to cash-payments, by which (if finally carried into effect) 
the fundholders, capitalists, annuitants, public functionaries, &c. 
must obtain an addition of nearly 50 per cent. to their respective 
principal, interest, or salaries, at the cost of the rest of the nation, 
and chiefly of the landed interest. For this enormous and unanti- 
cipated advantage the monied interest plead the faith of Parlia- 
ment. But Government having likewise pledged the faith of Par- 
liament to the nation at large, that no depreciation of bank paper 
had taken place, and that of course no restoration nor augmenta- 
tion of its then existing value could possibly supervene; they must 
be held, upon every. principle of justice, honesty, and honorable 
feeling, to have equally pledged the faith and guarantee of Parlia- 
ment to keep the nation harmless from the effect of any subsequent 
alteration in the value of that bank paper. The pledge in the one 
case is surely as good and as binding as it can be in the other; and 
if it were absolutely necessary that the pledge should be forfeited 
to one or other of the parties concerned, there surely could be no 
good reason why it should be broken im preference to by far the 
most important of thetwo. But to neither ought the faith and pledge 
of Parliament to be broken ; and to neither need it be broken. In 
order to do perfect justice to both, it is only needful to come to a 
fair and amicable settlement of accounts; adjusting the debts and 
payments to what they would have been had no suspension nor 
restoration of cash payments ever taken place, and of course no 
alteration in value of the current medium or money of account, 
On this principle of equitable adjustment, it is evident (were we 
to take bullion as the standard of comparison)' that all the present 
taxes and payments ought to be reduced about 33 per cent., which 
would bring the interest of the debt to nearly 20 millions, and the 
whole amount of taxation and expenditure to less than 40 millions 
annually ; independent of other eventual reductions of expense, 
which would naturally emanate from a diminished scale of taxation. 
In this, no unjust nor unfair advantage is taken, nor wished to 
be taken, of the fundholder, capitalist, or annuitant; it is only 
sought to bring them to a fair reckoning; to obtain from them a 


* For reasons formerly assigned, it is certain that the price of bullion does 
not afford an accurate criterion of the depreciation of the currency during 
the war. One of the principal causes of depreciation was the excessive 
multiplication of all sorts of paper money, all of which was lessened in 
value, not only because it was not payable in cash, but likewise because of 
its excessive abundance. The redundant paper carried down in its vortex 
the gold along with it; so that the real depreciation might fairly be stated 
at not less than 50 percent., instead of $3. This too was the necessa 
effect of the legislative measures ; and Government is equally answerable 
for the consequences, 
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true and correct statement of accounts, in the place of one no- 
toriously incorrect and partial; which, besides its gross injustice, 
must of necessity, if longer acted upon, ensure the total ruin of the 
whole landed interest, and of all descriptions of persons who have 
payments to make good. For the present iniquitous system forces 
the debtor, whether public or private, to pay, as before repeatedly 
observed, 123} grains of gold for every 824 borrowed, or justly 
due; increases the taxes from 60 thillions of pounds of 13s, 4d. 
each, to 60 millions of pounds worth 20s. each; and of course 
expands the 60 millions of taxes levied at present for the current 
expenses of the year, to 90 millions value of the money in which 
those taxes were formerly estimated; a far greater amount of tax- 
ation than was ever exacted in the most prosperous and wasteful 
period of the war: 

That it would be grossly unjust, as well as utterly ruinous to 
the landed interest, to reduce by a deliberate system of financial 
measures, the rent and produce of land to the scale of 1793, unless 
the taxes and incumbrances affecting them were reduced in equal 
ratio, is too obvious to admit of serious argument. ‘To reduce the 
rents and produce to the standard of 1793, taxes and charges re- 
maining as at present, is neither more nor less than to rob the 
farmer of his last remaining shilling, and to render the estates en- 


tirely valueles$ to their owners. nd if fundholders, capitalists, 
annuitants, &c. have the fancy for metallic money payments, of 
their paper money debts, they must needs resolve to be satisfied 
with a smaller interest and diminished salaries. 

{t must, J doubt not, appear to many persons a singular para- 
dox, that a landed estate should become absolutely valueless to its 
owner, that a farm should be <i wy of yielding any rent at all, 


or that a good farmer should be under the necessity of losing money 
by farming, had he no rent at all to pay, prices and outgoings con- 
tinuing as at present. Yet such, in many cases, is the truth. 

Suppose a farm of ordinary arable land, which was wont to yield 
arent of 500/. The annual expenses, including interest of capital 
at 10 per cent., may be put at 2,200/., and the gruss produce, 
when reduced into wheat for the sake of obtaining a more clear 
and simple view of the case, equal to 5000 bushels of wheat. When 
wheat sold at ten shillings the bushel, the gross return of 2,500/. 
would just suffice to pay the farmer’s way, together with a mode- 
rate allowance for his time and trouble. But now, when the price 
of wheat is reduced to five shillings the bushel, with all other arti- 
cles of farm produce in the same proportion, while the expenses of 
the farm are still above 1,800/. or 2000/.; it is evident that his 
gross produce of 1,250/. must leave him a considerable loser by 
his trade, had he even not a farthing of rent to pay. : 
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But it will be urged—why continue such an expensive mode 
of farming except on the richest lands? why raise corn at all, 
which requires a serious outlay? why not lay such a farm wholly 
down to grass? If in that state it will not feed cattle, it will at 
least feed sheep, or goats, or rabbits, and afford thereby some profit 
for the farmer, and rent for the landlord. Instead of 30 shillings 
an acre, it will be worth 10, or 5, or something at least. But lack- 
aday—while the farmer is contemplating his fields of grass, or of 
thistles, the tax-gatherer appears with his bill of 20 or 3O/., and 
then the parish overseer with his demand of 80 or 100/., and then 
the highway man, with his composition of 10 or 20/., besides 
church-rates, county-rates, and other exactions innumerable ; to all 
of which he subjects himself equally with his crop of rabbits, bs with 
his crop of wheat, But the profits of his sheep, or cattle, or goats, 
or rabbits, will be far below the sum total of his rates and taxes ; 
and it is impossible that any farm could be carried on, or occupied 
on that system, without the absolute sacrifice of all the time and the 
money bestowed on it. What indeed can be more truly absurd and 
ridiculous, than to suppose, that bad farming and bad crops are to 
accomplish that, which good farming and good crops are incapable 
of accomplishing? The enigma depends upon that unnatural and 
disjointed state of property, and of the whole body politic, unhappily 
produced by the operation of the funding system ; aggravated as it 
has been in a four-fold degree, by the baleful stoppage of the Bank, 
and its endless ramifications of mischief; the fraudulent depreciation 
of the current medium ; the enormous increase of debt, and taxes, 
and wages, and prices, arising out of that depreciation ; and last of 
all, the iniquitous restoration of the value of the currency, without an 
accompanying adjustment of taxes and contracts ; whereby the real 
amount of debts and taxes is virtually doubled, and the property of 
the monied interest doubled in value, while that of the landed in- 
terest is diminished in proportion. 

In order more clearly to comprehend this mystery, it is neces- 
sary to call to recollection the state of the country in 1793, as to 
the public debt and taxes, In 1793 the whole amount of the 
national debt was 233 millions; the interest of the debt about 
8 millions; and the whole amount of taxation, including an 
actual sinking fund, about 16 millions. The debt has now in- 
creased to 800 millions, with an interest of $2 millions, exclusive 
of the sinking fund; and the whole taxation, after seven years of 
peace, amounts to the incredible sum of 60 millions; both debt 
and taxes increased to four times their amount in 1793! And 
when we consider that the landed interest pays one half of all the 
national taxes levied on the subject, besides the rates and imposts 
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which fall exclusively on agriculture ;’ it is evident, the price of 
produce being the same now as in 1793, that four times the 
amount of taxes direct and indirect, is now exacted upon the same 
value of ‘property! ‘Thirty-two millions of Taxes are extorted in 
1822, from the same value of produce that eight millions only were 
levied from in 1793! The taxes distrained at this moment from 
agricultural produce—for it is nothing less than a virtual distraint— 
amount to probably half the value of all that grows through the 
earth ; instead of one-eighth of that value, as in 1793. The remaining 
half can do no more than afford a scanty subsistence to those en- 
gaged in the labors of husbandry; while to the landlord, or even 
to the farmer, nothing at all can be left for rent or profit. With 
this view of the case, it will not be difficult to perceive how farms, 
with the present prices, taxes, and out-goings, can pay no rent, and 
estates become perfectly valueless to their owners. 

In order the more clearly to comprehend the manner in which 
the national debt and the paper money system annihilate the value 
of the landed estates to their present possessors, let us suppose 
that A’had an estate which yielded him 100/. a year, upon which 
B had a mortgage of 200/. with an interest of 10/. per annum. A 
still wanting to borrow more money, B proposed to furnish him 
with an annual loan of 100/. at 5 per cent. But A perceiving that 
at this rate of borrowing be must forfeit bis whole estate in less 
than 20 years, becomes alarmed for a moment at his own extrava+ 
gance ; whereupon B, in order to quiet his fears, and to draw him 
op, proposed to deal with him in a new sort of money, of only 
half the value of the former, which would advance the rent of his 
land to 200/. a year, and virtually reduce the interest on both the 
past and future loans to 2} per cent. A, caught with the lure of 
high rents and low interest, which seemed to remove the period 
when his estate must be merged by borrowing, from 20 years to 40 
at least, (during which long interval the chapter of accidents might 
turn up a verse in his favor) accedes to the proposal. 

By this arrangement B would lose for a time 5/. a year of the 
interest of his original mortgage of 200/.; but he would be sure 
in the end to secure to himself the whole estate upon easy terms. 
A, who had conceived mighty expectations from this new financial 
plan, soon began to perceive that the loan of 100/. of the new 


* Vide Colquhoun page 96, where the whole national income, from agri- 
culture, manufactures, trade, commerce, foreign and domestic, fisheries, 
banks, professions, and foreign income, is stated at 430 millions—of which 
the agricultural constitutes 216 millions—more than all the rest together. 
To the property tax the Janded interest paid a still larger proportion, viz. 
8 millions out of 14. 
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money was not sufficient for his purposes ; that it only went half as far 
as the ancient money, and that he must in future make an annual bor- 
rowing of 200/, instead of 100/. It is evident that on this plan his 
whole estate would only last for 20 years at farthest; so that he was, in 
no respect, on a better footing with the new money than with the old. 
‘This gives him some uneasiness ; but still he trusts to the chapter of 
accidents. Unfortunately for him, however, B was possessed of a 
power which A was ignorant of ; the power of altering the contract ; 
of altering the value of the money, and restoring the ancient heavy 
money in place of the recent clipped or adulterated money. Ac- 
cordingly on the tenth year of this contract, when only 2000/. of 
this new-fashioned money had been borrowed, which required for 
the payment of its interest just half the rent of bis estate, which, as 
before observed, had of late been doubled, A hears with astonish- 
ment and despair, that he must now repay the loans in the ancient 
heavy money, while at the same moment his rent had fallen, or 
must inevitably fall to the original 100/. per annum. But the 100/, 
he must pay in interest, is now become the whole income, and of 
course the whole value of his estate, which he now perceives is 
wholly lost ; clean carried off, in the short space of 10 years, in- 
stead of 20 or 40 years as he was led to believe, through the vil- 
lamous and swindling operations of the depreciated money. 

Now this is precisely the state in which the nation stands at this 
moment. By the intervention of the paper money, and nominal 
increase of rents, we were led on to borrow twice as much as we 
either would or could have done, had the Bank restriction never 
taken place; and now, when the depreciated paper money is re- 
placed by money of the ancient value, our double amount of paper 
money debts is all stamped -into sterling; while the mcome or 
value of our estates is reduced to the former standard of 1793, 
What is true of one estate is true of every estate. ‘The example 
above offered is a true picture of all the estates in the kingdom. 
What then does this amount to? The appalling conviction that 
the whole landed property of the kingdom is, through the infernal 
agency of the funding and paper money system rendered, or will 
soou be rendered, worth not one shilling to its owners! its whole 
value and essence, extracted by taxation, and transferred to the 
fundholders, the government, the poor, and the church ! 

The picture is not overcharged: would to God I could say it 
were. Patrimonial estates wholly unincumbered may, for a time, re- 
tain a portion of value; a third or a fourth perhaps of their value in 
1793; but estates recently purchased, or estates burdened to any 
extent with mortgages, settlements, or other incumbrances, without 


an immediate change of system, are inevitably lost to their present 
owners. 
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Such are the effects of the paper money system, begun by the 
stoppage of the Bank, and consummated by Mr. Peel’s bill: and 
history may be ransacked in vain for any revolution in property at 
all approaching in magnitude or universality. to this. The most 
barbarous conquest of Goth, or Tark, or Norman, in extent of 
confiscation, sinks, when compared to this, into nothing. And 
when time has laid the passions and prejudices, and conflicting 
interests of the present actors of this mighty drama, with their 
bodies in the grave, the future generation will view with astonish- 
ment the financial career of the last twenty years: will view that 
minister who devised the Bank Restriction Act—whatever in other 
respects his merits or talents may have been, as a man who, by this 
one act, inflicted on his country a deadlier wound than any man 
that ever lived. 

I am willing to allow that it is both fair and reasonable that the 
landholders should have forfeited a certain portion of their property 
in the prosecution of the late expensive warfare; a certain slice of 
their estates must be considered as virtually pared off, and trans- 
ferred to the fundholders, as their quota of the war charge, incur- 
red for the protection, we must suppose, of their remaining pro- 
perty. But why should this rule apply to them alone? as no 
other description of persons or property protected at their expense? 
Did the fundholders want no protection? Did the annuitant, the 
capitalist, the public functionary, want none? Yes—and a great 
deal more too, than the landholder—their property being 1m its 
nature more vulnerable, and less enduring midst political storms 
and earthquakes than his. Then why should those classes of per- 
sons be exempted from their share in the cost of their own protec- 
tion? Why sbould they not give up a part of their capital, or of 
their interest, dividends, pay, or ries, for the benefit of that 
protection, as well .as the landlords? Why should the landlords 
and those connected with them pay the whole? for it comes: to 
that. ‘The landed interest, who are losing their all by the restora- 
tion of the currency, may be justly said to pay the whole of the 
debt, contracted chiefly for the preservation of those very fund- 
holders, capitalists, &c. who actually pay nothing towards it; and 
who by virtue of that protection through the forfeiture of the 
landed interest, may be truly said to have come out of the le 
for existence not only without loss, but in many cases with a clear 
addition of 100 per cent. to their capital, and nearly 50 per cent. to 
their efficient income : constituting a bonus or free gift to the fund- 
holders over and above their just claim, equal to ten millions per 
annum—with a similar advantage to the other monied classes, with- 
out any claim or pretence to it whatever. Why this monstrous in- 
justice should be wittingly inflicted on the nation; or why it should 
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be endured,’ I am at a loss to conjecture: an injury which cries 
aloud for redress; and which must be redressed, before the present 
-overwhelming national distress can be expected to subside into 
quiet and prosperity. 

It is a fact not generally known nor considered, although deser- 
ving of the most serious attention, that the injury done to the pur- 
chasers of land and others, by the restoration of the currency, is 
vastly greater than that which was done to the fundholders, capi- 
talists, or annuitants, by its depreciation ; as was lately well illustrated 
by that most respectable and enlightened senator and patriot, Mr. 
Western. Suppose a person, at the period of the Bank restriction 
acts, possessed of an income of 2,000/. a year, arising from the 
funds or otherwise, burdened with a debt or payment of 1,000/. a 
year, and leaving him a clear income of 1,000/. . Suppose that 
through the Bank restriction acts or other operations of govern- 
ment, the value of the current medium were reduced 50 per cent. ; 
his gross income would of course be reduced in real and intrinsic 
value to 1,000/., although still denominated 2,000/. His neat in- 
come would likewise be diminished in the same proportion; but not 
annihilated, nor wholly absorbed by the claim of his creditor, as his 
debt of 1,000/. a year would, fortunately for him, be reduced in 
equal ratio: so that he would now have to pay only 500/. of real 
metallic value, and would still retain for himself a clear 500/. of real 
money out of his former 1,000/.; a serious loss indeed, but vastly 
better than the loss of all. Suppose again a recent purchaser of 
land (a purchaser on the faith of solemn acts and resolutions of 
Parliament as to the undepreciated, and of course unrestorable, 
condition of Bank paper), with 2,000/. a year of rent, but burdened 
with a mortgage of 20,000/., and an interest of 1,000/. per annum, 
leaving him, as in the former case, a clear income of 1,000/. If 
now the value of the current medium were augmented one half, it 
is evident that the produce of his land, and of course his rent, must 
necessarily fall one half in value, and numerical amount. But how 
differently circumstanced this man would be from the fundholder 
or annuitant, in the former case, who, by the reduction of the cur- 
rency to half its former value, sustained a loss of half his income 
only, while the unfortunate landholder would lose the whole of his! 
And for this obvious reason ; his debt, instead of diminishing as in 
the former case, pari passu with the fundholder’s interest, would 
augment in an inverse ratio with the reduction of the landholder’s 
rent; forcing him to pay to his mortgagee 1,000/. of real sterling 
money, instead of 1,000/. of depreciated paper currency (equal in 
value only to 500 real metallic pounds), which would of course ab- 
sorb every farthing of his income, and turn him out to starve. The 
purchaser of land, in such a case, saves no wreck nor remnant of 
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his property as the fundholder did; but forfeits all to his creditor, 
whose mortgage or claim on him is doubled in value through this 
accursed juggle of the currency, equally revolting to common sense, 
and inconsistent with every sentiment of right and wrong. 

And here I would observe, that although the proprietors of an- 
cieut patrimonial estates appear, on a superficial view, to stand .ona 
different footing in this respect, from the recent purchasers.of land; 
yet the difference is only apparent and not real. ‘The ancient pro- 
prietor may indeed have profited more or less by the rise of. rents 
and prices, which the other has not done; and in proportion as his 
rents may have risen above the standard of 1793, he-will be the 
better able to sustain the return to that standard; although vastly 
different will his condition be from what it was in 1793. His taxes, 
as before observed, are tripled; his servants’ wages, his tradesmen’s 
bills, and the whole expense of his establishment, are at least dou- 
bled in amount. Were he to live on the same scale as in 1793, 
his expenditure must be twice as great; so that with the same 
rental, he is not half the man he was in 1795. He may not, like 
the recent purchaser, Jose his all, by the resumption of cash pay- 
ments; but he loses more than he ought to lose; he forfeits a larger 
portion of his property to the public and private creditor, and to 
Government, than is justly due to either: whereby he loses his re- 
lative place and station in society; for the preservation of which 
he has a claim on Government as just and equitable, as the money- 
lender has for the preservation of his stock or dividends ;—and 
surely a much juster claim than /e can pretend to have, for the 
fortuitous and artificial increase in the value of his capital or divi- 
dends, which has been“thrust on bim by the changes in the curren- 
cy. For it is to be remembered, that the existing taxes and imposts 
which affect in a thousand ways the value of the landholder’s pro- 
perty, and diminish the command of necessaries or of luxuries 
which that property afforded to him and his ancestors, were imposed 
or proportioned, according to the ¢emporary, and ina = measure 
nominal, augmeutation, in the rental of his lands. If, therefore, 
those taxes and imposts, proportioned as they were to the high 
rents, are continued after the rents and produce have been beaten 
down, through the resumption of cash payments, to the scale of 
1793, when taxes were only one-fourth of their preseat amount; 
it must be, although I-am truly loth to say so—nothing less than a 
barefaced confiscation of so much of his property, through the 
practically fraudulent (I do not say intentionally fraudulent) opera- 
tions of that Government, which is.bound to protect him from fraud 
and injustice. 

If justice, therefore, is ever again to be, in this land of our fathers, 
any thing but an empty name—let justice be done to every class 
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alike! Let the augmented burden cease with the augmented rent: 
otherwise the man of patrimonial estate, as well as the recent pur- 
chaser of land, is shamefully jockeyed, outwitted, and plundered of 
the largest share of his property, comforts, and place in society: 
which property, taken thus unjustly from the lawful owner, is as 
unjustly bestowed on the various monied classes, who have no ra- 
tional claim to it; who rise by the landholder’s depression, and 
grow rich upon his spoil. [f one class of society has a right to 
justice and redress, has not every class? If faith is to be kept with 
the fundholder, is it to be broken to the landholder and the nation? 
if the fundholder has a legal claim to payment in cash, has not the 
landholder an equitable claim against paying in unadulterated coin, 
what was lent in depreciated paper; which doubles the weight of 
his taxes, and the claims of his creditors, and transfers to them his 
estate without purchase, or at least without value received? Has 
he not a right of fair adjustment, according to the altered value of 
the money of account; a right, in short, to be preserved unhurt by 
the operation of those measures of Government, undertaken, as they 
doubtless were, for the general safety—and to be restored to the 
condition in which be would now have stood, had those measures 
of government never taken place? For it is from those calamitous 
measures, the suspension and resumption of cash payments, that 
almost all those mighty evils flow. Ruinous in their beginning and 
im their ending, to all but the Bank and fundholders, who were 
thereby saved from certain ruin; ruinous through the depreciation 
of the currency, and tenfold more ruinous through its restoration. 
And whatever may be thought of the plea of state-necessity in jus- 
tification of the fraud originally committed on annuitants, creditors, 
and capitalists, by the suspension of cash payments, and deprecia- 
tion of the currency, there was nothing could possibly justify the 
repetition of so much fraud, and mischief, and misery, by its resto- 
tation. Here, there was no plea of state-necessity, no threat of in- 
vasion, no enemy at the gate, no subsidy to offer, no army abroad; 
nothing but mere financial etiquette, a wanton lust of experiment, 
gouded on, perhaps, by the fanciful theories of some not uninter- 
ested speculators, in defiance of the plainest evidence of facts, the 
growing difficulties of the country, and the strong remonstrances of 
the most respectable and experienced practical men. To ground 
the resumption of cash payments on a plea or system of redress, at 
this late hour of the day, to the original sufferers by the depreciation 
of the currency, is not less absurd in principle, than it has been mis- 
chievous in practice. For, under pretence of indemnifying a few an- 
cient holders of stock for injuries sustained nearly thirty years ago, 
an unmerited largess is bestowed on the whole body of fundholders, 
three-fourths of whom were not then in existence; as well as on all 
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other creditors, annuitants, and capitalists, who have no pretence 
whatever to such reckless munificence, at the cost and to the inevita- 
ble ruin of the landed interest, and to the grievous detriment of the 
nation at large, whose taxes and imposts, although the same in nomi- 
nal amount, are thereby nearly doubled in rea/ amount and pressure, 
By recurring thus often to the subject of the depreciated currency 
in consequence of the Bank restriction measures, I fear 1 must 
appear intolerably tautologous and tedious: but it is so vitally 
necessary to the just comprehension of this all-important subject, 
that the existence of the depreciation through those measures, and 
its effects upon the various classes of persons and property, should 
be fully and clearly demonstrated and understood, that I must sub- 
mit to any censure, rather than leave the question under the smallest 
uncertainty. For there are evennow, [ greatly fear, some who, after all 
we have seen and suffered, continue still to labor under the old de- 
lusion ; who still indulge the singular fancy, that the grievous agri- 
cultural distress under which the country has labored so long, is 
chiefly owing to the favorite transition from war to peace, 
seven years have elapsed since the war was concluded. With men so 
destitute of perception, or of reasoning powers, it would be. vain to 
struggle. 1 would, however, beg to ask, how upon their principles 
it can be accounted for, that never on the termination of any former 
war was the country visited with such a formidable and permanent 
calamity. In the American war, we had all the world to contend 
with, were reduced to a state of the greatest difficulty and danger, 
and were in the result eminently unsuccessful—exactly the reverse 
of our recent contest: yet nothing in any degree comparable to our 
“segs disasters ensued. Neither the price of produce nor the rent of 
and, was preternaturally enhanced during the contest, nor essen- 
tially and permanently depressed upon its conclusion. Some fluc- 
tuation there no doubt was, and must have been; but nothing like 
the fluctuation in rents and prices of fifty or sixty per ceot., which 
we have lately witnessed. ‘The reason plainly is—in former wars 
there’ was no stoppage of the Bank—no paper money inconvertible 
into gold—no law for making a bit of paper and a shilling equal 
to a guinea, as money of account—in short, no depreciation of the 
current medium, and of course no subsequent restoration or aug- 
mentation of its value. The transition from war to peace was soon 
effected—and the injury arising from that transition was compara- 
tively trifling and soon forgotten. But here it is altogether the re- 
verse, and well it may ; for the transition from war to peace brought 
along with it the transition from a depreciated paper currency to 
one of full value ; whereby the price of produce, and the rent of 
land, are lessened one-half, while all taxes, debts, and engagements 
for money, are doubled in real amount. 
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That the real nature and tendency of the measures so often 
alluded to respecting the currency have, till of late, been very gen- 
erally misunderstood, both by the Government and the public, | am 
fully convinced. That they Lave been so long persisted in is matter 
of deep regret ; although not the slightest suspicion can exist, that 
Government, with their impressions of the subject, have been actu- 
ated by any but the best and most patriotic intentions. But now, 
when the gross injustice and ruinous effects of restoring the ancient 
money standard are universally seen and felt and acknowledged, 
why continue to persist in the mischievous project, which could not 
be carried into effect without consequences which it is appalling to 
think of? Why be bound by error and misconception, when their 
sources are discovered? Why pursue with our eyes open, a path 
which leads to destruction? Neither individual nor nation can be 
bound to commit suicide: but the measure of cash payments with- 
out a corresponding adjustment of debts and taxes—the measure of 
paying in gold what was borrowed in paper, whereby all burdens 
whether public or private are nearly doubled in real amount and 
pressure—would, were it possible to carry it into execution, prove 
a perfect felo de se, which no Fundholder has a right to demand, 
and which no government could be justified in conceding. 

When they talk of the injustice, the difficulty, and the endless 
confusion which would now ensue from the repeal of Mr. Peel’s 
bill, or the equitable modification of debts and taxes according to 
the former depreciation of the current medium, let them think of 
the injustice, and infinitely greater mischief already done, by the 
plan for the restoration of cash payments ; which, if longer persisted 
in, must continue daily to increase, until the whole landed property 
in the kingdom is wrested from its present owners, and the existing 
fabric of society torn up by the roots! Talk of justice, indeed ! 
and national faith, and honor! Let justice look both ways! Jus- 
tice is due to the debtor as well as to the creditor; national faith 
is due to the landlord as well as to the fundlord ; and national honor 
can never be tarnished by the measures which are necessary to res- 
cue the nation from the improvidence of its rulers, or the cupidity 
of its creditors. 

It has ever been held an axiom in jurisprudence, that the welfare 
of the state is paramount to every other law or duty. Salus rei- 
publica, suprema lex, This indeed was offered as the justification 
of that great and first invasion of the rights of property by the 
Bank Restriction Act, and the release bestowed on the copartners 
of that trading company from their obligations to their creditors ; 
and if that violation of faith was justifiable on the plea of state-ne- 
cessity in 1797, I am not aware of any thing that could render it less 
justifiable in 1823. The external enemy is not indeed at the gate ; 
but an internal and more mortal enemy is tearing our vitals. 
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In the ordinary dealings of mankind, if a thing turn out on trial 
the reverse of what it was promised to be, if the goods prove un- 
answerable to the sample, the bargain is void; and it never was 
considered any breach of honor, or justice, or fair dealing, to dis- 
solve a contract founded on their falsely represented properties; 
And since the stoppage of the Bank has been found to lead to what 
was neither intended nor expected, the depreciation of the money 
of account to nearly 50 per cent., which by necessary consequences 
speedily led to a proportionable increase in the numerical account of 
taxes, wages, prices, and engagements for money; and since the 
subsequent restoration of the value of that depreciated money has 
of necessity the effect of doubling all the taxes, rates, annuities, pay; 
salaries, debts, and contracts, in real amount and pressure, although 
still remaining expressed in the same figures as before that restora- 
tion; it is surely contrary to.every principle of reason, justice, and 
common sense, that the result of that measure, founded as it was in 
error and misconception, and turning out the reverse of what it 
promised to be, should be considered binding and irrevocable ; in- 
volving, as it does, the absolute confiscation of half the landed pro- 
perty in the kingdom, the ruin of all who have contracts to make 
good, and the grievous injury of the nation at large. Had the de- 
preciation of the currency been effected, as in all former times, by 
the adulteration or clipping of the coin, there would have been no 
difficulty in perceiving the fraud, nor any hesitation in any man’s 
mind, as to the practical iniquity of the measures in question. But 
the effect is practically the same, whether the depreciation is pro- 
duced by debasing the coin, or debasing the paper; reducing the 
metallic currency by a mixture of alloy, or the paper currency by 
rendering it no longer convertible into coin as heretofore, at the 
will of the holder ; releasing the issuers of the paper from their ob- 
ligation to pay it, and thereby prompting them to the indefinite and 
excessive multiplication of that inconvertible paper money. 

It is truly lamentable to reflect on the calamitous result of that 
fatal measure, which, in order to save the Bank, in 1797, a few 
millions in the purchase of bullion for the payment of their just 
debts, has proved the means of augmenting the national debt 
and taxes to double the amount they could otherwise have reached ; 
entailing on the nation a debt of 300 millions beyond what was 
really borrowed, and a taxation of 30 millions per annum beyond 
what was at the moment contemplated or intended; besides the 
incalculable devastation committed on the whole landed interest, 
and the innumerable individuals who have engagements to fulfil. 
If the Bank was really so sound and stable as was given out at the 
time, a few-millions laid out in the purchase of gold at its then 
market price in bank paper—a few millions sacrificed for the pay- 
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iment of their debts, a sacrifice which it was surely their duty to 
make—would, together with a temporary diminution in their dis- 
counts, have sufficed to restore'their pristine credit. And if it were 
alleged that the sudden contraction of discounts would have 
proved eminently hurtful to the commercial interests and the public 
service—to that I reply: if the nation has profited by that bold and 
unheard of financial measure for supporting the credit of the Bank 
and of the Funds, let the stupendous loss arising from that mea- 
sure be sustained by those classes and interests which have more 
immediately profited by the measure; or at least by the nation at 
large, and not by the agricultural class alone, in defiance of every 
principle of equity, of moral rectitude, and of true policy. And 
what objection, let me ask, can be against a measure so 
reasonable in its nature, and so perfectly consistent with justice 
and fair dealing? I am aware of none. There was a time, more- 
over, when Government and fundholders were not so scrupulous ; a 
time when it was held fair and equitable to exact a tax of 10 per 
cent. on funded and monied property, for the purpose of assisting 
in their own protection. If fair and equitable then, what can pre- 
vent it from being so now, when the general distress and danger 
are in reality four-fold more urgent? nothing, surely. And as to 
portionment of burden—were a tax of three times 10 per cent. 
evied at present on the interest of all such property, it would still 
be greatly undertaxed, when compared with land and its produce, 
on which such numerous and multiform exactions are imposed. 
Let the Bank people and other fundholders only consider the con- 
dition im which they must now have stood, had it not been for the 
interposition of the restrictive measures in their favor. Let them 
‘ only ask themselves what in all human probability would now have 
been the price of their stock had Mr, Pitt allowed the run upon 
them to continue for one other day—when an absolute failure, a 
real and unequivocal bankruptcy, must inevitably have ensued. 
Would it have been, as now, 245/., and 80/. per cent.? O! no— 
no!—with the Bank the Funds must have perished, or degenerated 
into American state paper, or French Assignats—scarcely worth 
the paper on which they were inscribed. And will this considera- 
tion stand for nothing in the minds of ministers and monied men? 
In those transactions respecting the currency which have led and 
are leading to such extensive and unparalleled confiscation of proper- 
ty, I freely exonerate the great body of fundholders and monied men 
from every reproach or suspicion of original fraudulent intention or 
sinister motive. ‘The fundholders in the beginning, it is perfectly 
certain, had not only no intention, through the Bank Restriction 
Acts, of confiscating the landed property, and transferring it to 
themselves ; but were actually, for a great length of time, perfectly 
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unaware that any such copfiscation or transfer could possibly 
arise from such a cause, But, although they stand fully exculpated 
from any design to circumvent the landed interest and defraud them 
of their estates—although tbe riches which has lately showered 
upon them through the changes in the currency, was by them 
wholly unanticipated and unsought; yet now, when the real state 
of this mysterious case is fairly come to light, and_it is clear and 
indisputable that they, through those shiftings of the currency, 
have actually obtained possession of enormous property, to which 
they have no just nor equitable claim—when this, I say, is now 
demonstrably evident, it will be no Jonger just, equitable, or in any 
point of view excusable in the funded and monied interest, or the 
numerous classes who subsist by the produce of the taxes, to de- 
sire or endeavour to retain and appropriate, that which is evidently 
not their own; which came to them fortuitously, and for which 
they gave no value nor equivalent. A man finds my watch, or it 
is by some chance or other thrust into his pocket: his character 
may screen him from the charge or suspicion of theft; but if he 
refuses to deliver up the watch, on pretence that be found it, and 
has therefore a right to keep it, his conduct, although not absolute 
theft or robbery, would surely be considered as very unbecoming 
and equivocal. 

That the fundbolders will of their own free-will be brought to 
view this matter in its proper light, or that ministers will as yet 
abandon their habitual leaning to the monied interest, it might be 
hazardous to say. But a ray of light begins to break in from 
another quarter, which may yet brighten into day. The landed in- 
terest, and the nation at large, begin at length to open their eyes to 
the real state of the case; begin at length to perceive the grand and 
fatal source from whence their unexampled and hitherto mcompre- 
hensible sufferings spring—to see the atetien which has been prac- 
tised upon them, or rather which they have practised on themselves; 
to. see the total ruin which awaits them through the jockeyship of 
events, and from which they have no possible escape, but by 
a total change of system. It is scarcely to be expected—tame 
and enduring as they are—that they will sit for ever motionless and 
mute, under such manifold and galling injustice and oppression, 
although originally unintentional on the part of their rulers: and 
it is surely an object worthy of the gravest consideration of Govern- 
ment, whether it be wise and prudent to suffer this great and im- 
portant order in the state to be driven to desperation. Men deprived 
of their all through the measures of their Government, cannot be 
expected to continue so affectionately attached to that Government 
as if they had received from it that protection and even-handed 
justice which they consider as their birthright. It is, to say the 
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least of it, a trial of their loyalty and patriotism, which no wise 
statesman would wantonly hazard. 

If, however, it is still determined to play this desperate game to 
the last; to trust as heretofore tu the chapter of accidents for deli- 
verance, and obstinately refuse to enter upon the great measure of 
equitable arrangement in some shape or other ; why not tell the landed 
interest fairly and manfully, that their doom is sealed? ‘‘ True, you 
have stood by us in the hour of cause, you have freely and zealously 
supported all our measures for the preservation of the monied inte- 
rest, the national credit, the Bank, and the Funds, which must other- 
wise have gone to wreck. But although in this generous struggle 
for the preservation of your neighbours’ property, you have already 
lost three-fourths of your own, and must soon forfeit the whole, 
and to those very neighbours too—it matters not ; your assistance 
is no longer wanted, and the Jews and loanmongers who get your 
estates, will answer our purpose full as well. True, you have been 
most unjustly and ungratefully dealt by—outwitted and plundered 
of your last acre, as if by magic. But it is past—and there is no 
help for it. Perish you must—that is certain; and since it must 
be so—it will be obliging in you to perish quietly. Like fools you 
have lived—it now remains for you to die like cowards.” Surely 
His Majesty’s ministers would not wittingly thus turn round upon 
their ancient friends and firmest supporters. Yet to persist in the 
present negative plan, without even an attempt to save them in 
their perishing condition, is virtually to do so. 

To conclude—let it not be pretended by Jew or hireling, that 
the sentiments here expressed, that the natural and legitimate efforts 
of’ the landed interest to procure for themselves that justice and 
protection which the course of events has rendered imperative, are 
im any respect an affair of party, or in any way mixed up with the 
political squabbles of the day. These struggles for existence have 
nothing at all to do with the struggles of party; have no reference 
whatever, to who is in place, or who would be m place. It is an 
effort merely to save themselves, if possible, from the destruction 
which yawns upon them. ‘The landed interest are well known to 
have long and steadily adhered to the present administration ; and 
to be ever, from principle, inclined to support His Majesty’s 
Government, let who will be at the helm; and weighty indeed 
must the reasons be, which can induce them to deviate from their 
natural bias—and great the sacrifices they would not make, rather 
than turn their backs upon their early friends and wonted asso- 
ciates. Great and unparalleled sacrifices they have already made ; 
but that they should sit for ever in silent apathy—while their last 
acre is melted down in the financial crucible, and quietly trans- 
ferred to those very men they have so lately saved from absolute 
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bankruptcy and ruin, is rather too much for any ministry to expect 
of their adherents ; except, indeed, such as are actually dependant 
on them for place or emolument, to themselves or families, in pos- 
session or expectancy. It is one thing to bear, with resignation, 
privations and sacrifices which are unavoidable for the preserva- 
tion of national independence ; and quite another thing to submit, 
with stupid indifference, to flagrant abuse or gross injustice, 
whether originating in unavoidable causes, or the negligence or ig- 
norance of those intrusted with the management of the national 
affairs. ‘To pretend to associate those necessary endeavours for 
self-preservation, that first and strongest law of nature, with any 
spirit or principle of disloyalty to His Majesty’s person or Govern- 
ment, were still more absurd and puerile. ‘The loyalty of the land- 
lords and yeomanry of England, those hereditary champions and 
bulwarks of royalty, is not to be broughtin question by those, who 
through their measures and policy—have not only brought them to 
ruin, but have profited so largely by their misfortunes. 
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W ay, or by what means, | find mysélf “nor man nor spirit,” 
are yet concealed from my knowledge. I perceive the forms both 
of the dead and the living; but both alike appear unconscious of 
my approach. I enter the palace, the council, the senate; | find 
myself replaced ; yet remember not my disgrace. I wish to regain 
my home, but, restrained by a superior power, I am for the 
attempt confined to a narrow cell, which seems as if it were 
atomb. Among the living I ask myself, ‘Am I dead ?—of the 
dead I enquire, (but they answer not,) ‘Am I not alive ?” 

The Fates are still spinning the thread of my natural existence; 
and in this intermediate state of suspended animation and uven- 
joyed immortality, it is permitted to me to feel and be actuated by 
that zealous and ardent anxiety for the best interests of my country, 
the overpowering weight of which has mystified my mortal frame. 
Still it is permitted to me, to feel a proud satisfaction at the glory 
of the British Empire, and to anticipate a continuance of its great- 
ness, founded, as it is, upon a basis of noble, disinterested, and in- 
telligent principles of government and policy. It is still permitted 
to me to watch the tree which is planted by the water-side, and 
which bringeth forth fruit abundantly. 

I cannot but speak of the Minister whom [ perceive sitting in 
my Official chair—of him, who was once my political rival, and is 
now my unenvied successor. 

He is a statesman of brilliant imagination, of commanding elo- 
quence ; and of such enlarged views, that his chief difficulty will 
be to confine his orbit to the more secure range of practicability. 
His connections are commercial—his views will be commercial ; 
but he will find his way smoothed, and his task lightened, by the 
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previous labors of the Board of Trade ; and now that the balance 
of Europe is poised, he may enter into commercial treaties. But 
the principles of free trade, which are daily and generally gaining 
ground, will render such treaties (which, after all, are but “ ancer- 
tain special contracts,”) of less importance than formerly. If it 
be necessary further to pourtray the character of, and more deci- 
dedly to explain what may be expected from, one who, leaning 
upon the present Cabinet, holds a net as it were towards its op- 
ponents ; I shall do it by comparing him with his colleague in 
office, the Home Secretary of State; of whom (if I may indulge 
in a pun) I would assert, that his claims upon public confidence 
are indeed of a sterling nature. Of these two responsible Minis- 
ters 1 would say—that what the one undertakes he will execute 
brilliantly ; what duties fall to the share of the other will be per- 
formed steadily, consistently, and conscientiously. ‘The one is 
more of a philosopher, and less of a religionist ; the other is a re+ 
ligionist, with enough of philosophy about him to answer every 
useful purpose. The effect of the administration of the one would 
be splendid, but possibly transient; that of the other modest and 
lasting :—the one would aim at great results; the other perform 
every possible practicability, The marked and distinguishing cha- 
racteristics of each, in the same Cabinet, can hardly fail to produce 
great national advantages; and I cannot but pause to observe, how 
complimentary it is to the democratic influence of the nation, that 
two such men should, by the force of talent alone, arrive at such 
high posts of official responsibility. 

[ propose, rather, to draw the attention of the public to princi- 
ples which are productive of results, than to the results themselves. 
If the one are soundly bottomed, partial evils do not disprove their 
excellence ; and, in such case, itis much more noble to stand by 
a sound principle, and bear its adverse changes, than, yielding to a 
temporary evil, to be guilty of a dereliction from it. 

In our financial concerns, that primary and wholesome priuciple 
is —“ Puntic Fairn to tne Nationat Crepitor.” His 
money supported us through a fearful contest to a brilliant peace ; 
and baving profited by his purse in the hour of danger, is he to be 
robbed as an equipoise to partial embarrassment? In our internal 
policy, the clashing of mutual interests should be softened by a 
spirit of conciliation. “ Public faith inviolate,” and “ conciliation 
in our political disputes”—are the two main principles upon which 
. we may safely rely for the duration and enjoyment of peace, and 
yet preserve a fearlessness of war. 

Before I proceed to offer some remarks upos the leading topics 
likely to engage the attention of the Parliament, | cannot but observe 
upon a pamphlet, intitled, “ Administration of the Affairs of Great 
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Britain.” (The term “ Great Britain” might, [ should think, be 
well superseded, on proper occasions, by the more commanding 
style of “* British Empire.”) 

1 am inclined to think, that semi-official announcements are 
often dangerous, at most times impolitic, and always open to sus- 
picion. If they are intended to usher in ministerial statements, or 
projected measures, they afford timely means and notice to all 
who are interested in thwarting them, or creating a prejudice in the 
public opinion against them ; they also detract much from the 
effect of the responsible statements, which, to be made effectively 
and commandingly, can only be suitably aynounced in the Houses 
of Parliament. Besides, they are not tangible. If erroneous, they 
are disavowed, or left ina state of doubt as to their presumed char- 
acter; and thus the Government has two mouth-pieces; one of 
official responsibility, and one of an experimental convenience. 1 
would not be understood to say, that there are no occasions in 
which it might not be advantageous and convenient to collect, or 
try public opinion through the press, by a channel which can trace 
itself back to the official executive: there may be many such occa- 
sions; but on so high and important a topic as “ the Administra- 
tion of the Affairs of Great Britain,” (than which none can be 
higher or more important,) such a feeler as the one 1 am alluding 
to, is derogatory to the dignity of government. Many matters 
therein treated, to be relied on, should be, and ought to be only, 
from an official source ; all other mode of communication is spec- 
ulative; and [ am certain, that is the least characteristic of the 
Cabinet of which my mortal part once formed a portion. 

But what shall [ say of a publication, which (if not presump- 
tuously assuming a character of semi-official rank,) certainly does 
contain a few data which could only be obtained through responsi- 
ble official channels; if I can show errors in it, striking at the root of 
all the late financial measures? But it is not merely error of which 
I complain, but of omission also. A general statement of the 
principles and plans of an administration should comprehend every 
branch entrusted to its protection and vigilance. How comes it, 
then, that the paramount interest of the country, that of Agriculture, 
is only glanced at, with a half-significant hint that Commerce is 
thriving upon its distress, for which no means of alleviation can be 
devised ? 

The error to which I allude (an error in itself sufficently alarming 
to destroy the whole character of the "eis is, its explanation 
of the purposes of the New Sinking Fund. 

Now, unless I lave misunderstood the proceedings of the last 
Session of Parliament, and all the financial system of the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, 1 should assert,—that the Sinking Fund of 
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five millions, to arise from a surplus of revenue, was to be under 
all. circumstances most religiously preserved; and, consequently, 
that in default of any branch of revenue, or of partial defalcation, 
such deficiency should either be made good, not by loan, but by 
taxation, or a temporary issue of Exchiequer bills. Else, what was 
termed the principle of a real Sinking Fund would be again viola- 
ted, and what was paid into one hand would be expended with the 
other ; and thus the second attempt at a real Sinking Fund would 
fail, as did the first. 

If [at all understood the principle upon which a small but stea- 
dy Sinking Fund was voted by Parliament, it was—that though 
by no means commensurate with the proportionate annihilation of 
the public debt in forty-five years, yet, that still it being an actual 
and real strplus, though small, it kept alive this constant truism— 
“*The public debt is decreasing.” 

. If I comprehended the full extent to which this principle of a 
moderate Sinking Fund was to be carried, it was—that even in the 
event of a war, the annual surplus of five millions was to be pre- 
served, whatever might be the necessary amount of taxation for the 
conduct of such war. I looked to the wholesome and moderate 
principle of this actual surplus of five millions, as in time forming 
acapital, of which the dividends should of themselves furnish a 
surplus, and render no longer, any annual grant necessary for 
such purpose. 

If I did not misunderstand the true meaning and intent of a mea- 
sure, which checked all inclination to dishonor the public faith, and 
defraud the funded creditor, it was—that in a period of about fif- 
teen years, the income of the annual excess of five millions above 
the expenditure for that period, would (acting at compound inte- 
rest) create a perpetual Sinking Fund, requiring no longer to be 
fed by an annual grant, 

I may be allowed, therefore, to express my satisfaction upon 
reading the following passage at page 17:—“ It was, therefore, 
under this experience of the present, and this just apprehension for 
the future, (an apprehension too justly verified) that the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer adopted what may be regarded as his new 
system of finance, nan:ely—T'o meet the expenditure of the year by 
the actual money income, without the aid of loans and new taxes ; 
but to maintain the Sinking Fund at five millions, and with that 
amount increaséd by gradual reductions in the expenditure, and by 
.the progressive productiveness in the sources of revenue, to operate 
from time to time in the money market, in buying up, exchanging, 
and reducing the public stocks, so as to reduce the capital debt from 
a higher to a lower denomination. 

‘Tn order to execute this system in its detail, it became the daily 
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object of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to give a constant atten- 
tion to the following main points ; first, to the maintenance, at adi 
events, of the Smking Fund at five millions.” 

The authors go on to enumerate other points; but so far so 
good ; and the preceding quotations bear out all the views in which 
1 had ministerially considered the measure. But judge of my sur- 
prise on reading, at page 24, the following further comments upon 
Mr. Vansittart’s financial measures : — 

“ But we live in times in which every thing is again to be called 
into contest and dispute. Accordingly, a class of writers has 
arisen, which now denies altogether, for the first time, the utility 
of the Sinking Fund, and holds it forth as a financial delusion 
upon the Parliament and country. Perhaps in this case, as in most 
others, the controversy has been produced by the opposite parties 
affixing different significations to the terms. The objections, 
therefore, may be best answered by setting down im clear and brief 
words what fis Majesty’s Ministers regard to be the true nature 
and use of the Sinking Fund. 

‘* Briefly, therefore, they consider the Sinking Fund to be emi- 
nently useful in the following three points of view :— 

**}. Asa surplus, for giving to his Majesty’s Ministers (through 
the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt) a due 
weight and control in the money market, and more particularly for 
upholding the credit of Government under any casual deficiency 
of the revenue, arising from the fluctuation in the produce of the 
taxes, 

2. Asa fund, to be employed according to the occasions of 
the money market, and especially in reducing the Interest of the 
National Debt to the common level of a three per cent. stock. 

** 3. As an. accumulation of treasure, and of disposable income, 
for any emergency of the state.” 

Now, I cannot conceive a greater confusion of explanation than 
the quoted paragraphs evince. First we are told—that his Majes- 
ty’s Ministers determined, as part of their system of finance, to 
maintain, at all events, a Sinkmg Fund of five millions: and when 
the same parties proceed to explain what his Majesty’s Ministers re- 
gard to be “ the true nature and use of the Sinking Fund,” they give 
us three reasons; two very indistinct, and liable to various construc- 
tion ; and the third quite distinct, and which cannot be miscon- 
strued ; namely—that the Sinking Fund is to be regarded as an ac- 
cumulation of treasure, and of disposable income, for any emergency 
of the state. 

f take it for granted that Parliament is to allow this freedom 
with the Sinking Fund; but if this is its real nature, and is to 
be its possible use; all [ can say is—that this new Sinking Fund, 
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arising out of a surplus of revetiue, and fed by no new imposition 
of taxes, is, instead of being (as it was intended) the soundest, best, 
and most honorable principle in our system of fivance, nothing but 
a farce. 

Ste old Sinking Fund, when its income was cqualled by a fresh 
accumulation of debt, ceased to be a Sinking Fund, because it be- 
came balanced by a new debt. The old Sinking Fund, in this 
case, was eventually made a disposable income, and is at this mo- 
ment part of the ways and means applicable to the public expen- 
diture; and much as it has been cried down, and its principle 
abused, yet it should not be forgotten, that at this moment its in- 
come supplies the place of what must otherwise have been made up 
of taxes; and it has crept upon us (as it were) into an important 
purpose, without our feeling the weight of its original creation. 

1 cannot believe, I do not, [ will not believe, that the writers 
of this semi-official pamphlet have the authority of the higher pow- 
ers for this explanation of the nature and use of the Sinking Fund, 
voted by Parliament, and created in its last Session. If such be 
im reality its nature and use ; then did 1, in supporting it, support 
that which I did not understand, and have been guilty mvoluntarily, 
and unconsciously, of a deception upon the country. 

But though I point out this third reason as one subversive of 
every purpose of a real Sinking Fund, and (as I think) of the one 
alluded to; yet the first and second reasons are not exactly such as 
I should presume would be the true interpretation of Government ; 
for the first reason seems also to imply “‘ a power of conversion from 
its use as a Sinking Fund, to become a stop-gap im any deficiency 
of the revenue.” If the parties had said “ that the regulated pur- 
chases made in the stock market out of the proceeds of the Sink- 
ing Fund, introduced a considerable amount of bond fide transac- 
tions, and, to an extent sufficient for the support of public credit, 
created a sale, and a demand for national securities at all times, and 
under all political circumstances ;” { think such a reason would 
have been much more likely to be truly ministerial, than the one 
which states the purpose of the Sinking Fund to be the means of 
} seroma. the credit of Government under any casual deficiency of 
the revenue. 

Then, as to the second reason—that it is a fund to be employed 
according to the occasions of the market, and especially in reducing 
the interest of the National Debt—it does appear to me, that an 
occasional or accidental is a speculative exercise of the powers 
confided with the Commissioners for the Reduction of the Na- 
tional Debt ; and tends rather to make them great jobbers im the 
Funds, than steady supporters of them at specified and regulated 
periods, when the holders can always be certain of a customer ; 
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and it is rather disparaging the real purpose of the Sinking Fund, 
and creating a very unfair and prejudicial opinion as to its true use 
and purpose, to couple its execution with a future intention to di- 
minish the stock-holder’s income. For, though the operation of a 
boné fide Sinking Fund must inevitably tend to raise the value of 
the remaining stock, and decrease the rate of interest; (inasmuch 
as the money produce of the Sinking Fund will be so much capi- 
tal seeking a new investment ;) still it is a very different argument 
to call that “ the object,” which, in reality, is ‘‘ the unavoidable re- 
sult.” In the one case, the measure may be looked upon as 
obnoxious; but arising from true and correct financial calculation 
or system, it may be considered a public benefit realized. 

‘There are some few minor errors in this Exposé, which, in an 
official pamphlet, would be inexcusable, and almost fatal ; par- 
ticularly in calculating the proportion which the reduction of 
taxation bears to the yearly estimate, which the demi-officials 
call one-sixth, or sixteen per cent.; but they commit an error 
in’ taking as a deduction the whole of the dead charge, or war 
pensions, amounting to five millions; whereas, they should take 
credit only for 2,200,000/., as Government contract to pay a pen- 
sion of 2,800,000/., the remaining balance of the five millions. 
The ratio of diminution is twelve and a half per cent. 

Acceding as Ido to many of the general principles of the state- 
ment, yet 1 could not refrain from pointing out this vital error, or, if 
not an error, this misconception of the nature and use of the present 
Sinking Fund ; which, if admitted, goes to the complete subversion 
of the measures determined upon during the last Session for the 
support of public credit, and the solidity of our financial system : 
and I the more earnestly deprecate and point out this objectionable 
part ; because the same writers, at page 33, repeat again their des- 
tructive doctrine. They say, “the capital of the Sinking Fund is, 
in fact, a mass of treasure always at the call of Government upon 
real or distressing emergencies. In this point of view, it puts the 
Minister above the condition of lying at the mercy of the money 
market, when any great crisis, such as a sudden foreign war, or 
other events more easily to be conceived than decorously mentioned, 
shall require a prompt application of vast resources and consequent 
expense.” 

Now, I do not hesitate to assert, that the whole and sole object 
in the creation of the New Sinking Fund of five millions, was—to 
operate slowly and steadily and uninterruptedly a bond fide reduc- 
tion of the National Debt, and with no view to its future applica- 
tion as a war fund. 

I think, therefore, that the observations | have made, bear me 
out in the position I laid down, “ that semi-official announcements 
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are often dangerous, at most times impolitic, and always open to 
suspicion:” and Ido the more press the rejection of these erro- 
neous conclusions of this pamphlet; because I am certain, that if 
any thing tended to cheer up the Agricultural Interest, under their 
temporary embarrassment; it was the fact, that a real Sinking 
Fund should be constituted out of the surplus revenue ; not merely 
without the creation of new taxes, but in the face of a great reduc- 
tion of taxation. The capability to do this astonished the country 
gentlemen; and upon such a foundation, promising a low rate of 
interest, by which the weight of their incumbrances and mortgages 
might be reduced, (for the redemption of stock must naturally rest 
in landed securities,) they laid their hopes of better days. But if 
they are now to be told, that even the newly-constituted Sinking 
Fund is to be appropriated on the first great emergency which may 
occur, (when it would, by such misapplication, cease to be a Sink- 
ing Fund, and become a War Fund,) then, I contend, that they 
are deceived, and their hopes destroyed. Nor can [ conceive, at 
this present moment, so destructive, so mischievous, and so false 
a financial averment, as “ that the last Sinking Fund is, in fact, but 
a mass of treasure always at the call of Government upon real or 
distressing emergencies.” 

If the pamphlet alluded to be really a demi-official bratling, L 
do hope and trust, that Ministers in their places, and my Right 
Honorable and sterling friend Peel in particular, will scout the 
insinuation of an intention to convert the security of the Fundhold- 
er, into an easy means of breaking out into another war. I con- 
tend that the Sinking Fund is virtually the property of the Fund- 
holder ; for in bis loan it is contracted to him, that there shall be 
a redemption of his stock ; and how, without an adequate reserve, 
can such redemption take place ? 

Of the influence of a Sinking Fund upon landed property, I 
shall hereafter have occasion to remark. I therefore conclude 
this part of my subject with declaring—* 1. That the New Sink- 
ing Fund must, uxder all circumstances, be fed annually by Go- 
vernment with five millions; till the capital so contributed shall 
afford dividends equal to the same amount,—2. That to do this, 
the expenses of any future war must be paid within its duration.— 
Or, 3. an addition be made to the existing Sinking Fund equal to 
the liquidation of any new debt; to be maintained upon the same 
inviolable footing.” 

Thus will the principle of ultimate extinction be preserved, 
unter all circumstances ; and the national credit be placed on an 
unimpeachable basis. 

[ am anxious upon this point. Let me, therefore, (that I may 
not be misunderstood) be rather thought prolix, than fail in making 
an impression. 
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I conceive that the New Sinking Fund, to the annual extent of 
five millions, is to be considered unalienable to any other than its 
—_ purpose, under all circumstances whether of war or peace. 

‘That when its dividends amount to five millions, which will be 
when the capital has accumulated to 170 millions ; then, and not 
till then, the annaal surplus of taxation may be given up, and taxes 
to that amount be relinquished; and as every purpose of public 
confidence and national credit will be sanctioned by a bond fide 
contribution of five millions annually and unalienably ; so, during 
its operation, it would be much more encouraging and gracious to 
give up in taxation all further surplus of revenue; and that such 
will arise [ have no doubt. 

The practical result of such plan would be this. Supposing 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to speak, what a volume of 
meaning and satisfaction would not be contained in the following 
short declaration :— 

Gentlemen—“ This year, after the Annual Sinking Fund is pro- 
vided for, | can, from a surplus of revenue, remit five shillings in 
the pound upon the assessed taxes; so that fifteen shillings in the 
pound on the last year’s amount need only be collected; and 1 
trust, that a continued surplus of revenue beyond expenditure, will 
prevent my calling upon the country, at any future time, for its full 
amount. I do not mean, Gentlemen, that the five shillings in the 
pound are merely suspended—they are this year absolutely abated 
and expunged from the Annual Estimate.” 

Thus the unalienable Sinking Fund of five millions, coupled 
with an occasional remission of assessment, would form a new era in 
finance ; and a most gracious and conciliatory system of taxation, It 
would come home to the bosom of every family : it would be under- 
stood, be felt by, and be participated in by all housekeepers. 





[ may not here misplace some passing observations upon the 
subject of the National Debt, im answer to those who rashly, and 
in my mind most ignorantly, advocate its sudden redemption in 
part, or its partial annihilation. I cannot but congratulate the 
country on the late financial measures, which appear to have swept 
away, a8 so many cobwebs, the various plans for robbing the pub- 
lic creditor; because his property was public. 

I pass by with unfeigned contempt, the projects for scattering 
bundles of forged Bank notes, and_ other violent attacks upon the 
principal or dividend of the national creditor; such could only 
have originated with, and have been entertained by persons pos- 
sessed of no property. But now and then, propositions apparently 
conscientious, for the equitable reduction of the debt by payment 
to the public creditor, (with the exception only of such part as 
would fall to his own share of liquidation) have been suggested. 
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The fairest and most plausible was—a proposition for liquidating 
500 millions of the debt, and 20 millions of income, by an assess- 
ment of 15 per ceut upon all property—of which 125 would be 
furnished by the fundholder, and 375 by the remaining properties 
of the kingdom. Without stopping to consider what a mass of 
confusion and depreciation, tbe transfer of so immense a sum from 
lands, houses, goods, chattels, and implements, into money or 
securities, would occasion ; it may be sufficient for the purpose to 
observe, that the whole transaction would resolve itself into the 
simple purchase of 29 millions of taxation, at a rate of about six 
per cent. Now, at all events, some benefits should accrue te 
those thus redeeming the load of their taxation; and I think, 
men of business would hardly be found willing to sink 500 millions 
to redeem an annuity of 29 millions at such rate; when, at a mo- 
derate scale of profit, they may expect ten per cent,, (bemg 50 
millions ;) and thus gain a surplus of 21 millions beyond such 
amount of taxation ; and also retain their capital for the purpose 
of a succeeding operation. 

As I never met with any nearer approach than this to a fairness 
of principle, I need not remark upon any others less honest. The 
one alluded to is conclusive against the measure as one of profit; 
and may satisfy those, who think to relieve themselves en masse, 
from the pressure of a heavy National Debt. 

I can hardly be expected to enter into long and tedious details 
of calculation; but 1 would make one short and tremendous sum- 
mary, as being one of a comparative nature; and which may 
serve to open the eyes of hundreds of thousands, and enable them 
to know what Great Britain (that snug little Island) is composed of, 

I submit then, that the capital of the British Empire in all its 
mighty mterests, cannot be estimated at a much less sum than 
Sour thousand millions ; and that the productive annual value of 
such capital, is not estimated at less than nine hundred millions. 
Thus her debt, as compared to her capital, is as | to 5; as com- 
pared with ber annually created property, as 8 to 9 ; but the tnteresé 
of her debt, and amount of her taxation as compared with the in. 
come of her industry, is as | tol15—being not quite 7 per cent, 

This statement is correct, as far as calculations of such magni- 
tude and of such infinite detail can.admit of; and may serve to 
give my countrymen some insight into the greatness of their trans- 
actions, and at least make them ashamed of talking of, or listening 
to, any plan of National Bankruptcy. 

The effect of a breach of faith appears to be a matter of no mo- 
ment to some men, and to some understandings; yet what con- 
sternation in the money market has not so trifling a transaction as 
the Columbian Loan created, whenit was suspected to be unautho- 
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rised, or doubtful of ratification? Compare this (a mere bubble to 
the ocean, in reference to the debt of Great Britain) with the effect 
of a breach of faith by the British Empire. Were the sea which 
surrounds us to swallow us up, it would scarcely produce a more 
electric effect through created nature, than in the commercial world 
would a stain upon the credit of Great Britain! For great as is 
her debt, yet it is rendered, by the pursuits of trade and facility of 
conversion, a mass of capital so constantly changing hands, that it 
may be fairly said to be “a mint of ready coin.” 

‘he eyes of the world are upon England, steadily, and eagerly, 
and anxiously, and enviously looking at the financial situation of 
ber, who im the hour of danger was fearless; in the moment of 
victory, disinterested ; and who, in an unnatural state of warfare, 
became more powerful and more rich. Let then England con- 
quer her finance—learn to respect herself—to know better her 
own means and her own importance: let the maintenance of public 
faith be to her a new and solemn commandment, and she will con- 
tinue what she now is—the Umpire of the Christian World! Let 
her depart from it; and those countries who have not to struggle 
against such a burthen, will profit by her errors, and supercede 
her importance. 

By divesting the National Debt of much of its terror, and by 
contrasting it with the resources and capital of the empire, it may 
be insinuated that [am an advocate for unremitted taxation. 
I am no further its advocate, than it becomes necessary to pay the 
just debts of the whole nation, due to others of its community. 
if, in an anxious and hasty moment, | accused the country of “ an 
impatience of taxation,” in reference to the repeal of the Income 
Tax ; 1 am not disposed to apologise for an honest though some- 
what an uncourteous expression. No other term was more suita- 
ble to the cry of the moment, and nothing could be more ruinously 
dexterous, than the mode in which that cry was originated. 

Every day which succeeded that ministerial defeat, [ saw just 
reason to deplore its effect ; for by thus forcing the executive at an 
early period of the peace to propose three millions of new ad valo- 
rem taxes; a clamor was raised, which led to false conclusions, 
upon all their financial measures: but in fact, and in fairness, such 
new taxation was not so much an addition of impost, as a recovery 
of that balante of income and expenditure which “an impatience 
of taxation” had destroyed. Had the property tax been allowed 
to continue, the assessed taxes might have been dispensed with, and 
also much of the excise ; and there was this beneficial feature in 
the property tax, namely—that whilst it adapted itself to every 
presumed change and fluctuation in the value of the circulating me- 
dium, it brought within its grasp the income of absentees and of 
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the fundholdhers ; whilst the assessed taxes and excise continued 
to be collected at their old rates, without regard to the character 
of the currency, and became lessened in proportion to the number 
of country-seats and houses remaining unoccupied. ‘The continua- 
tion of the principle of the property tax would therefore have car- 
ried within itself, to a certain extent, relief to the agricultural in- 
terest. 

In treating upon the National Debt, too many view it as an 
inert mass, or load of obligation, kept up and supported (the money 
being spent) by an oppressive taxation, of which they feel the im- 
mediate pressure ; but such are forgetful of the interesting circum- 

stances from which it has arisen, or the advantages which its ex- 
penditure procured. I am of opinion, that when Ministers call 
upon ;the nation to maintain the public credit, the public are 
entitled to a most rigid and upright application of their resources. 
But economy carried to spoliation is the greatest of all extrava- 
gance. To dismantle our fleet, or destroy the matériel of our ar- 
senals, the ordnace, or of the army, is only to lay the foundation 
for an immense demand for their regeneration, the moment a war 
should be forced upon us: to say nothing of the delay of equip- 
ment, during which, an active and enterprising enemy may first 
take the field and snatch a victory. 

But the National Debt answers many most important public, 
mercantile, and private purposes. As a bank of deposit it is of 
most extended utility, in all cases of trusts, litigations, aud guaran- 
tee—as a means of income, it is a simple, certain, and unexpensive 
investment—as a circulating medium, its regularly paid and un- 
fluctuating dividends supply to creditors a stream of payment from 
their debtors, of which, though they feel the influence, they too ‘sel- 
dom acknowledge or suspect the source—in larger mercantile 
transactions, it supplies by an increased facility of discount, tem- 
porary capital, and individual accommodation—and among the lower 
classes, the means and facility of saving the smallest surplus of 
their industry, and thus leading to a provision for old age, gifts to 
children, establishments in retail trade, and many other applications, 
of which the opportunity will become more and more estimated ; 
and | am certain, that there are thousands who clamor forthe ruin 
of the fundholder and reduction of the National Debt, who un- 
consciously receive from them and it, through intermediate chan- 
nels, their main support. 

Notwithstanding its annual pressure, (not slightly balanced by the 
modes of application already pointed out,) the very accumulation 
of the debt may be viewed as the proof of national security: for if 
so great a mass of money has been borrowed by the Government 
and expended, could it have been borrowed without the means to 
lend? Riches spring not up like mushrooms in the night. There 
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must have been some source from whence this: accumulated debt 
arose. . It has arisen from the, preduce of industry—~L should ra- 
ther say from the profits of yadustry; because it is a surplus 
capital, distinct from all other possessions ; and at- any time being 
wanted for other investment, for the active use of mercantile pur- 
suits, or landed purchase ; its abstracted part: can only be obtained 
by another supplying its place. To all intents and im fact, there- 
fore, it is a source of capital, and yet is distinct from, and mterferes 
not with any other required for different purposes... 1 therefore 
repeat, that though the interest may: be considered burthensome, 
still that the capability of amassing the amount of the debt is a proof 
of our national security. 1 

.. Let us suppose, for one: moment, that one half (400 millions, ) 
could be paid off. What could be done with the money? 1 know 
of no other mode than investing it in land, to yield an interest of 
about one per.cent., or having it coined into silver chairs and ta- 
bles, to be melted when wanted. Besides, such re-payment. would 
be worse than useless—it would be ruinous. And, [ think, as a 
general rule, that none but a rich, great, and powerful nation can 
create or bear a National Debt. There is however a limit, beyond 
which to pass, is destruction—to that limit England has approach- 
ed—she should go no further—but she need not rob her con- 
fiding creditors. 

Immense as is her debt, it will sink before an increasing popu- 
lation, actively and profitably employed, and consuming articles of 
taxation. In this state is England; and without any fresh imposi- 
tions, a surplus of revenue must arise from all exciseable articles. 
For an increasing and consuming population is a profit to such a 
system of revenue. Whilst the war lasted, the influence of a grow- 
ing population was not perceptible in reducing taxation, which 
went on in too overpowering a nation; but now taxation is retro- 
grading, the power of a population actively and profitably employ- 
ed, and increasing, as it must do, under such circumstances, will 
eperate to create a surplus of revenue; and thus, our system of 
finance will upon examination be found to possess a quality of elas- 
ticity and expansion, (@ithout increased individual pressure, ) 
which will gradually perform that, which if done hastily and un- 
warily, would depreciate the currency far below any rate to which 
it may be supposed to have fallen. 

There is yet another point in which the effect of the National 
Debt may be viewed ; and that is, as a former source of profit ta the 
trade and manufactures. of the country, and to its agriculture. 
This benefit is now forgotten, because its effect is not so predominant. 
Indeed it would seem, that the country deplores the loss of that ex- 
penditure; which, during its existence, was by many so much. de- 
precated. 
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Without calculating on the immense sums which bave been ac- 
tually - and do not remain in the shape 6f an unliquidated 
debt, 1 will merely confine my observation to the sum of eight 
hundred millions, the present amount of public unredeemed securities. 
‘The case of this expenditure is applicable to any other, with the ex- 
ception of such portion as may have gone in the shape of actual re- 
mittances for foreign subsidies. 

Supposing the loans to have been contracted on an average at 
75, redeemable at 100; the amount of the present public debt, as 
received by the Government, would be about six hundred millions. 
Government contracts are usually paid by bills on the Treasury at 
ninety days’ sight; and I think, that upon an extensive trade so 
conducted, a profit of 15 per cent. would be absolutely realised, 
notwithstanding all the competition which may arise. 

Now we have been told and have heard much of the gains and 
profits of stock-jobbers and fund-holders, (a gain perfectly distinct 
from the original contract between the lender and the Government, 
which can only be calculated when the time of repayment arrives,) 
but the amount of profit to the public commerce, manu 4 
and agriculture of the country, is overlooked, yet can hardly be 
taken, (as I have before observed,) at less than fifteen per cent. 
upon transactions of ninety days’ credit: so that, even upon the 
amount of the present public debt, (to calculate no further,) “no 
less a sum than ninety millions” has been thrown back to the pub- 
lic, in the shape of a profit upon ind j 
-. And in feck, ee Natoaat Debt, which appears to some as a hy- 
dra or an amount of capital hermetically sealed up, is at this very 
moment in evident existence, in every variety of shape which the 

rty of the country can assume. 
states have been purchased, mortgages created, manufactures 
established, lands drained and enclosed, and ships set pete ne 
the proceeds or produce of securities making part and pa of 
the National Debt; and no sooner are claims made upon it for 
such purposes, than others retiring from similar pursuits become 
of the portion which is for sale. 

In the National Debt there is no vacuum or inactivity. 

Let me not be misunderstood in this my endeavour toshake off 
the fear and dread which some feel, (the fear perhaps of ignorance, 
or misconception, or prejudice,) of the amount and effect of the 
National Debt. 1 deprecate its increase; and my sincere aim 
and object is, to furnish reasons of triumphant congratulation as to 
the means of supporting and liquidating it: and to encourage a 

ing of confidence, 1 would add one more stimulating datum ; 
that even the unproductive capital of the United Kimg- 

doms in the shape of palaces, churches, lic buildings, dock- 
VOL. XXI. Pam. NO. XLII. 2M 
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yards, barracks, ships of war, ordnance, military and naval stores, 
hoasehold goods, plate, wre pictures, wearing apparel, waste 
lands, Ke. &c, as .of itself, at a moderate calculation, worth little 
less than the whole amount of the National Debt. 

The fact is, England has great establishments, great resources; 
great industry, great wealth ; and a great debt not disproportionate 
to this scale of general greatness ; to which she is so accustomed, 
that its-existence seems not much ‘calculated u 

As yet | have spoken chiefly of the debt, and but little of the 
mode and. ability to raise its annual interest, and of its relative pro- 
postion of burden upon each class of the community. ‘This will be 
appropriately alluded to, in discussing | the means of remedy to the 
present “agricultural. embarrassment.” I do not say distress, bee 
cause that term.is too beggarly to be applied ¢o so vast a body. : 


Not wishing to throw myself upon the plea of participated re- 
sponsibility; and inasmuch as I was Minister of England, specially 
delegated by the King to meet the Allies im Congress; | may be 
allowed to make a few observations upon the charge often urged 
against me, “that I was utterly neglectful of the commercial im- 
terests of the country, and. omitted to procure for her such advanta- 
ges as her influence might have commanded.” 

If any one reason pressed upon my mind more strongly than 
another, it was “ the very existence of that influence” which might 
haye. prescribed such advantages. ‘That influence was either mo- 
mentary or lasting, Nations are. ungrateful; and I believed that 
such,intluence might only be momentary ; and my aim was to render 
it lasting. 

I knew, that the state.of monopoly in which the trade of the world 
had for many years been carried on by my country, had given such 
an accelerating and forward power to all her means of productive 
manufacture, that years must.pass away before any rival could com- 

te with her. I. knew, that such period would be so sufficiently 

ong, that during it, the attempt would be proved to be useless; 
because I knew, that whilst the attempt was making, England 
would not relax in her exertions, or lose one inch of the vantage- 
ground of her acquirements, but would preserve her relative situa- 

tion of advanced. improvement. J kuew, that every attempt would 
he made to. revive the. ancjent streams of commerce, and to give 
activity to interrupted manufactures. It had become necessary, 
by.the generally impoverished state of the Continent. IJ kuem, 

that a great part of the trade of the Continent was carried.om by. 
British capital, and, that. the claims.of British, merchants were jm- 
mense. . The he trade of the country therefore needed no. protection ; 
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it had made itself master of, and had conquered many ieabons 
jealousies in which commercial treaties are bottomed ; was 


becoming necessary, as a matter of financial resource, to most of 
the European States; and in so important a manner, that it could 
not be suddenly or easily dispensed with. 

Feeling therefore, that commerce required no security, that it 
was bottomed on its own gigantic influence ; it was not for me to 
betray a wish for indulgences or protection, when the very wants 
of Europe rendered those protections and indulgences unneces- 
sary; and I felt that the only chance to the Continent of extending 
or preserving its trade, was by more free communication and trans- 
fer with us; and I anticipated the time when a competition with 
England, as a manufacturing ceuntry, should be found to be im- 
practicable ; and the merchants of all nations should adopt a more 
- pure, unfettered, and unrestricted system of barter, 

_ Nothing could be more nobly disinterested than the part which 

took in the Continental contests; it was not her natural 
element; no conquest to be made by her could be retained, of 
territorial benefit accrue to her ; any selfish attempt to gain a mo- 
mentary advantage (and it would only have been momentary) would 
have been derogatory to the high calling of her principles, and her 
rank of Pacificator and Umpire of Europe would have been lowered 
to that of a mercenary ally. 

Besides, when constitutions were to be prescribed to kingdoms, 
and boundaries given to states, and new equipoises aud indemni- 
ties to be established, in which every community and dependency 
of Europe were connected and concerned 3 ; surely it was not a time, 
or a fit occasion, (whilst such mighty and elementary arrange~ 
ments were making) to press forward the specialities of commerce. 
In fact, until possession had been taken, and the lines of territorial 
demarcation had been fully agreed upon, no certainty of commer- 
cial treaty could exist, or guarantee be given for its performance, 

The merchants of England know full well the extreme of jea- 
lousy with which their unceasing enterprise and speculation are 
viewed ; and that they are considered as having already forced 
frown less active nations every advantage, unaccompanied by pro- 
portionate reciprocity. 

At the moment therefore, m which it is urged against me, that 
I left the interests of commerce neglected ; it may be said, and 
said with truth, that the discussion of commercial treaties would: 
have been attended rather with a demand for the sacrifice of ad- 
vantages already possessed, than with any chance of obtainmg an 
extension of those already enjoyed. 

f do not find that commerce is left unprotected in any of its 
multifarious ramifications ; and that too, without the iacembrance 
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of commercial treaties and privileges.. The act of Parliament. in 
the last session, which makes this country an entrepdt for such 
foreign manufactures as are not admissible as articles of con- 
sumption, is but an act for the reception of so many pledges for 
the export of our own goods, 

I think moreover, that to have pressed for still further advanta- 
ges.at the juncture alluded to, would have been derogatory to the 
proud eminence on which England stood; selfish in policy; ill- 
timed; and foreign to the objects of the Congress ; which were to 
settle the destinies of empires, and not the fractions of a more or 
less.alteration in a tariff or commercial treaty. Besides, the total 
aisence of all immediate views or personal interests, which actua- 
ted at that time the Cabinet of St. James's, has contributed ina 
high degree to exalt the character of the country and conciliate 
aud disarm that feeling of envy, with which she had been formerly 
treated. By refraining also from the exercise of a powerful in- 
fluence at a moment when it could not easily have been withstood, 
was only to secure eventually, silently, and more willingly, any 
modification of mercantile intercourse, which the altered disposi- 
tions of surrounding nations might be disposed to accord. 

Thus much for the old-established foreign commerce. As to 
that which was to be derived from the secession of colonies from 
the mother country, there were two questions involyed—*“ the 
attairiment of commercial advantages ;” and “ the maintenance of 
peace with those parent and European states, upon whose interests. 
England might be about to tread.” 
_ How much the interposition of France and Spain in our cony 
test with America was deprecated by Great Britain, is a matter 
of history. With what pretence then to consistency of policy, 
could England (as8'regarded the South American provinces of 
Spzin) interfere in the face of her own former declarations? The 
accession of France and Spain to the interests of the United States, 
at a moment when the distant means of England were apparently 
iwadequate to success, brought on a war between those countries 
aud England. 

A hasty acknowledgment of the republican or of any other 
governments of the trans-atlantic Continent, would have brought 
us in contact with the parent states in Europe. In such case, 
would not the presumed advantages of a new commerce have been 
overbalanced by a new European war ? 

. A strict system of -honorable neutrality unambiguous to both 
harties, has enabled us to trade with both, and to demand from the 
parent state satisfaction for insults committed towards the trade 
and flag of England; whilst a facility of. commercial intercourse 
has been originated between England and the newly instituted: 
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governments, by allowing thetn to make their shipments in 
other bottoms than their own. 

Thus, without any direct acknowledgment of their various and 
yet vacillating governments, they have been allowed privileges 
beyond what had heretofore been granted to the most favored fo- 
reign nations. 

lt is supposed by some, that the first acknowledgment of the 
Columbian Republic by the United States of America will be 
prejudicial to our interests. Such fear is visionary; such a step 
on the part of the United States was expected—it was natural ; 
and having gained the Floridas from Spain, what had America to 
fear or hope further from that distracted country? But‘what ad- 
vantage will America gain from such earlier acknowledgment ? 
None but what England will partake of. For if America should 
carry direct, and have the advantage for a short duration, ofa 
lower rate of import duty, she will trade greatly upon English 
capital, and take out from English ports assorted cargoes and 
British goods. 

Besides, is the acknowledgment by Republican America of 
Republican Columbia, equal to a similar recognition of her inde- 
pendence by Great Britam? Republican America had every thing 
to gain, and little to concede in return. She is a great, but as yet 
a young, speculative, theoretical state, as compared to Great 
Britain. Did Republican Columbia, upon such acknowledgment 
of her independence and existence as a distinct state, send to 
Washington and Philadelphia to negotiate for aloan? No! She 
wisely contracted a debt with Old England, and thus laid the foun- 
dation of more solid reciprocal advantages than a mere diplomatic 
civility ; for as such only do | regard what has passed between the’ 
Northern and Southern Republics. 

Whether Spain is fighting for theories, whilst much of her sub- 
stantial territory has been wrested from her, | stop not here to 
enquire. But, would it have been consistent with the noble cha- 
racter of England, to have taken advantage of Old Spain, and have 
acknowledged her colonies, whilst she was embroiled in the form- 
ation of a domestic constitution? Do the liberals of England 
say—yes? 1 reply—that the policy of England is not, temporary 
or casual advantage, but solid results. 


The Constitution of England does not permit to its King that 
personal interference in negotiation or treaty, or conference .with 
other monarchs, which the Continental governments are capable 
of ;.nor does.the character of her diplomacy allow her to become 
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@ party to any system or combination, which may not be the sub- 
ject of a défined and categorical treaty. 

The Holy Alliance was an experiment in. politics, which, as it 
sprung certainly from good intentions, was, if not virtually effective 
in itself, at all events harmless and unwarlike. 

To suppose that the personal conference of the leading Crowns 
of Europe, surrounded by the Ministers of almost every European 
State of great or minor rank, could be an instrument of plotting 
mY the good of the people of each particular country, was one 
of the most preposterous ideas which could be well imagined. 
The very nature of the meeting, that of personal and amicable con- 
ference, was an answer at once to such a supposition; and the 
time is past when Kings can be denominated or act as tyrants. 

The great facility which these occasional assemblies will give to 
diplomacy, and the death-blow which they are capable of affording 
to minor political intrigues, the readier possibility of explanation, 
and the promptness of decision which may accompany them, are 
advantages which may favor greatly a long continuance of peace. 

England may or may not accede to or recede from them, with- 
out the questioning of her motives, or supposing her hostile to their 
proceedings. When attending by the Plenipotentiary of her King, 
she attends as a disinterested party, for she would never admit any 
of her interests to be for one moment discussed at such a meeting. 
The Plenipotentiary of the King of England would hear, mark, and 
learn ; but beyond that, take no steps simultaneously or in concert. 
He would give his advice, bis opinion ; and if called upon to 
decide, would decide as a friendly umpire, having interests to con- 
tinue with all. At such a Congress, the Ministerial Representative 
of England might be asked—* how he would act under such and 
such circumstances ?” and the weight of his opinion would be pla- 
ced in the scale; but without being called upon to make any decla- 
ration amounting to decisive action. And at this moment I am 
certain, that though Spain may refuse to be actuated by opinions 
and declarations transmitted from the Congress of Verona, yet 
that she will listen to any advice which may be offered to her by 
the British Ambassador resident at her Court; for of this I feel 

confident, that no Ambassador from the Cabinet of St: James’s 
would ‘satisfy the Allied Sovereigns of the line of policy which 
England would adopt in the event of an attack upon Spain by 
France ; though he might give an opinion for or against the mea- 
sure, founded upon the principles upon which it might, or might 
not be, undertaken. 
A Congress followed up on the principle upon which that of 
the Holy Alliance professes to proceed; cannot be of a mischievous 
tendency; because its object is not, to consider “ what country is 
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next to be the theatre of war,” but rather, “ what countries being 
in a state of hostile attitude towards one another, caw by ‘its in- 
fluence be restored to mutual harmony.” 

It cannot be of a dismembering tendency; because it aims not to 
prevent political improvements; but to direct them in.a way, 
so. as to render them really beneficial, and productive of an unity 
of principle among all Governments ; in contradiction to that 
spirit of military movement, by which an army has only to desert 
the colors of its King, in spite of its oath and allegiance, and be 
transformed into patriots and revolutionary militia-men. 

That political renovations can be made without violerice,..or 
civil feud, or public irritation, is evidenced at this moment in 
Prussia, whose King has so often been calumniated, and called 
upon so audaciously to give his people the Constitution he so 
often had promised. The people confided in those promises; 
they believed the word of their Monarch; and that renovation 
and improvement which are rendered necessary by the spirit of the 
times, and the previous attainment of other countries, have been 
consistently and deeply discussed and matured ; and the equipoise 
of the three orders of the state fundamentally determined. 

In Portugal, nearly a similar transaction has taken place; 
possibly with more restraint upon the kingly authority ; but if the 
Monarch of that country is satisfied with the quantum of power 
by which the rights of his crown are surrounded, what pretence has 
any nation to complain or interfere? With this Nation, no Con- 
gress has interfered or attempted to dictate terms of approbation 
er otherwise; and it does not follow, that because in the first 
impulse of a national renovation, some branch of the monarchical 
prerogative may be infringed upon, that when time has shown its 
inconvenience, the popular feeling miay not restore it. An evil, 
when it proves itself an evil, is seldom unremedied. 

Thus in the instance of the King of Spain, (vacillating from 
ene opinion to another of opposite tendency, and forgetting that 
between two such extremes, he might have formed to himself a 
party, and saved his country from civil war, and the threat of 
foreign invasion,) he has only to look to the weakness of his own 
character for all the miseries of his fine country. The Spaniards 
are attached to Monarchy, and would have settled it eventually, 
not merely upon a firm, but a splendid principle. For with what 
constancy did they not adhere to their allegiance, when deserted 
by this same Sovereign? And what bas been the measure of inter- 
ference by the Congress of Verona with regard to Spain? None! 
On the contrary, the notes of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, all alike 
express regret at what is passing, disclaim the principle of interfer- 
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ing with her internal affaits ; and as a mark of displeasure, with- 
draw their Ambassadors. , 

And to what does all this amount? To a mere: diplomatic 
declaration— That we, Russia, Austria, and Prussia, consider the 
new: fundamentals of you (Spain) erroneous, and therefore place 
you in a state of political abeyance, in which you may possibly 
consider of the past, retrace some of your proceedings; and, by 
so doing, recover your own internal quietude, and become again 
worthy of our high consideration.” Or, in other words, “ Assimilate 
the principles of your Government to such as are likely to accord 
with those which alone can, in our opinion, tend to preserve in- 
ternal quietude and public peace, and we are again ready to 
renew with you our ancient ties ; to do which, it is only necessary 
to direct the return of our Ambassadors,” 

France, a more immediate neighbour, threatens a possibility of 
taking up the sword; but, in fact and in truth, the war which 
has been impending, will end in paper—not even in smoke, The 
threat of war sounds grand, and makes fine leading articles for the 
public journals; but to what, again I ask, does it all amount? 
To the avoidance of war—and, if the Bourbons of France think 
to make themselves popular by a campaign, it must be for some 
other cause than to settle the Constitution of her sister kingdom: 
No sooner would a French army reach Madrid on such an errand, 
than it would be recalled to protect Paris. 

But if the Holy Alliance, however bottomed upon good in- 
tentions and pure principles, (which I believe it to be,) is thus 
powerless in action, in what a state of comparative superiority does 
it not serve to place England? 

Whilst the Ambassadors of four of the leading powers of Europe 
are quitting Madrid in a fit of displeasure, that of England is 
maintaining and consolidating her connections, and has actually 
succeeded in obtaining compensation from her for injuries com- 
mitted to her merchants, contrary to the law of nations. And yet 
upon such conduct, the four great powers do not utter one syllable 
of complaint at her line of policy; and, as it would appear that 
Portugal is disposed to assist Spain in the event of her invasion, 
and, in so doing, would involve herself in a war with France, the 
language of England to her ancient ally is—“ Assist Spain if you 
please; in that you may act upon your own discretion, and 1 shall 
remain neuter; but should you be attacked, [ shall not look at the 
cause which has led to it, but shall imterpose in your favor.” ‘Thus 
—if France should attack Spain, and Portugal aid the latter power, 
and therefore bring upon herself also a French invasion, England 
would in such case become a party to the conflict, not as against 
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France for; attacking Spain, but for violating the -intégrity of 
Portugal ; and upon no other grounds, 

‘There was not time to change the policy (had there been any 
intention of so doing) of the Cabinet of St. James's: 1 may, there- 
fore, fairly take to myself the credit of having placed England 
in a state to be respected and feared by all the Continental Powers 
-——to be privy to their policy, and yet remain unpledged to its re- 
sult—to be closely, amicably, and frankly connected with. them— 
and yet fear not to adopt a single-handed line of diplomacy. 

I have now explained the principles by which | was actuated at 
the personal conferences held by the leading Continental powers. 
Those principles suggested themselves to me;- by the existmg 
preponderating state of the influence of England, both in policy aud 
commerce ; by which, although declining to become a party to the 
Holy Alliance, she could not be excluded without offence, from its 
deliberations and objects ; and was also enabled to leave her com~ 
merce without stipulation, upon a foundation far more solid than 
any precarious or temporary treaty ; namely, “ that of a necessity 
for its continuance as a means of revenue to other countries,” 


I will now (before I enter into more important matters) offer a 
few words, en passant, upon the Six Acts, of which the odium has 
been fastened upon me, and which odium | am most willing to 
bear. > 

The first of these was “to prevent the unlawful training of 
persons to the use of arms, and to the practice of military evolutions 
and exercise.” 

The Constitution of England vests the command of the army 
im the King. ‘The army of England, once placed as to its amount 
and supplies in the hands of the King, is “ the army of the King,” to 
whom it is bound by oath. Now the object of the act was twos 
fold: first, to take from the King’s subjects an usurped power— 
that of military discipline; and next, to prevent such abuse of the 
royal prerogative from giving additional terror, force, and combina 
tion to. civil commotions. No matter upon what occasion; the 
very fact, that the unmilitary portion of the community could be 
formed into the skeleton of an army, and required only muskets to 
be placed in its hands to complete its martial character, was am 
approach to insurrection, under which no community could be safe; 
it was an overt rebellion. The act makes a merciful distinction 
between the trainers and the tramed; subjecting the former toa 
greater degree of punishment, and restricting all actions upon the 
statute to six months from the time of offence. 

The act has not been repealed, because the plain common sense 
of its clauses, and its tendency to presetve the peace of the com- 
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munity by preventing traitorous combinations, aré too evident. 
The act is one of self-preservation. 

The next act, “enabling Justices of the peace to seize and 
detain arms collected or kept for purposes dangerous to the public 
peace,” .is expired and defunct. It was local in its'application ; 
and the onus probandi lay upon the magistrate putting it into force, 
to justify such detention and seizure, on an appeal to the Quarter 


The third act is, ‘ to prevent delay in the administration of 
Justice im cases of misdemeanour.’ This act is highly favorable 
to: the liberty of the subject, and contains two most important 
ameliorations of the law: the one, the allowance to defendant, 

expense, of a of the indictment ; and the other, the obii- 
yard on the pated Law Officers of the Crown, to proceed 
an. such indictments within twelve calendar months. And thus 
this act, passed at a turbulent moment, bas the effect of giving 
additional facility of trial, and preventing prosecutions from being 
kept suspended over the fate of adefendant. Both these deficiencies 
had been frequently and vehemently demanded by parties in whose 
favor these alterations have taken place ; of course they cannot 
complam, and I am certain no other persons will. 

The fourth act is, “for more effectually preventing seditious 
meetings and assemblies.”. In other words, ‘to give greater 
effect to local and county meetings.” This act expires next year; 
and, im favor of its principle, need I do more than refer to the 
last county meetings of York, Norfolk, Hereford, and Somerset ? 
I may say, without contradiction, that popular meetings may now 
earry with them more weight, and have a claim to a higher share 
of consideration, than as: formerly constituted and collected 
together. The principle of ‘the act is, to give effect to locality, 
so that the petition shall be, in parliamentary acceptation, the peti- 
tion of the county, town, or place from whence it purports to 
come; it also encourages public discussions, by discountenaucing 
private political clubs, where, if mischief be not intended, there 
can be no need of secrecy and mystery. Upon the expiration of 
this act, the question of its renewal may possibly be agitated, or it 
becomes a dead letter. I have not then deprived the subject very 
long of his right of petition; possibly I may have rendered it more 
valuable, weighty, and respectable. No Member can now, in his 
place m the House of Commons, stand ap and say—* This:is‘hot 
the petition of the county, town, or place from which it is stated 
to. come, but of a rabble having no right to attend ;” for if the 
— present had no right to attend, then the meeting should 

ve been legally dissolved ; but in failure of such step, the peti- 
tion (come from county or town) is the true, real, and legal petition 
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of the freeholders and inhabitants, as designated in such petition, 

1 think, therefore, 1 have effected a reform im the constitution of 

popular meetings, by giving to them a distinctive and more im- 
rank. 


The fifth act is, “ for the more effectual | prevention and pus 
nishment of blasphemous and seditious libels.” [ am not going to 
define what is blasphemy, or what is sedition; but this will 
say, that they may vary in different countries, and yet have a locab 
interpretation. 

To deny the one Holy Apostolic Church, would, at Rome, be 
blasphemy ; at least it would be treated as such; but. to deny the 
doctrine of the Protestant Church is not blasphemy i in London. 
But to say in direct terms, (which is not argument) that our 
blessed Redeemer was an impostor, and Christianity is a faree, 
ts blasphemy. It is by this act permitted to a man, to write so 
once ; and upon conviction, the work which contains such language 
(and which, to all intents and purposes, is “the mouth-piece 
of the man, and the instrument of the mischief,”) becomes forfeited 
provisionally, ull judgment is affirmed, and definitively, after it is 
passed. For the second offence, the law, considering that how- 
ever Christians may look upon it as a crime; yet that buman 
nature may be so depraved or so obscured, as that such crime may 
be committed conscientiously—that is, that the blasphemer may 
really, by some preconceived prejudice of example or education, 
think himself right—the law says to him, upon the second oeca- 
sion—“ This is a Christian country ; Christianity ts the law of 
the land ; against that law you have once offended ; and, for t 
repetition, it does not transport you asa felon, but: it commands 
and forces you to leave a country which may be contaminated by 
your principles. ” And I think, the distinetion of being transported 

‘as a felon,” and conducted out of the country “as @ mavais 
sujet,” nicely adjusted to the variance of the two cases. 

So as to sedition:—The Constitution of the country is of a 
mixed nature—monarchical—aristocratical—democratical.. . ‘The 
nice balance of the three qualities is the perfection of the British 
Constitution, To promote reform in either branch as ‘an im- 
provement, is laudable and constitutional ; but to say—either that 
the King should be dethroned—the nobility annihilated—or the. 
doors of the House of Commons be closed—is sedition—because 
it tends to alter the form of government in one of its three estates. 
_. [can frame no clearer definition of sedition than this: ‘That 
the liberty of speech and writing, which tends to improve, and 
alter by amelioration, is not sedition—that which aims to annihilate 
or dissever, is—and it can be committed either towards the King, 
the nobles, or-the people ; and the difference of opinion which 
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exists, as to what constitutes sedition, arises from the preference 
which some entertain towards one branch of the Constitution 
beyond the other, Thus the Whigand Tory (if such creatures are 
still in being) differ in their interpretation of the word sedition. 
Blasphemy and sedition are put upon equal footing in this act— 
par nobile fratrum ! 

The sixth and last of these acts (which [ am sorry to find my 
quondam friend Lord Milton quote as reasons for his political 
conversion ; and which he designates as preventing the ast year of 
the reign of his most sacred Majesty George the Third, from being 
a year of jubilee,) is partly of financial regulation, and partly of 
a restraining nature. It is designated—“ An act to subject cer- 
tain publications to the duties on newspapers, and to make other 
regulations for restraining the abuses arising from the publication 
of blasphemous and seditious libels.” 

Newspapering is a trade, having two branches ;— the promulga- 
tion of intelligence and of political opinions, and the putting 
money into the pockets of the persons carrying it on, Depend 
upon it, the proprietors of a public journal consider the first 
operation as accessory to the last, ‘Get money, Jack! get it ho- 
nestly if you can; but get money, Jack !’ is the universal axiom of 
the periodical journalist.— No matter of which side the question + 
it is:this principle, and by no means a high and disinterested regard 
for the best interests of the country, which actuates newspaper-' 
ing of both sides. It is this which has led to base anonymous 
assassination, and attacks upon private character, under the pre- 
tence of political exigency. Of the abuse of certain papers of 
both sides, it may be truly said, that “it is but the pot calling the 
kettle black.” ; 

Generally speaking, and speaking generally upon an enlarged 
sense, the provincial press is conducted upon much more honora- 
ble and conscientious and consistent principles than the metropoli- 
tam; and this.arises from the editors in the country being perso- 
mally known. Upon this identity is founded responsibility ; and 
hewho may in a few hours, and is every day challenged by his 
——- and neighbours, with the pro and con of bis opinions, 

‘having also a station to preserve in his own city or town, is 
careful at least, of giving personal offence, or of departing grossly 
= truth. The act in question made little or no impression in 

eountry, (1 speak as in contradistinction from London) because- 
these, its principle, if not legally, had at all events been vir- 
acted upon. 


‘ pon ¢ 

In the metropolis, this identity and responsibility were lost':— 
prosecutions under the old act turned judicial proceedings into a 
farce—produced a sentence without its completion—an irritation 


t 
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of the public mind—a plunder of its génerous crédulity—and 
ended generally on the part of the defendant, in a mean, pitiful 
appeal for a release: or 3 commutation of sentence, upon the most 
hollow and insincere expressions of regret. 

This was, because the men prosecuted were “men of | straw ;” 
the real offenders being too obscurely behind the curtain, to beat 
all attacked with any prospect of certainty. 

The act, in a financial sense, was intended to stop certain pub+ 
lications, (which were professedly and avowedly designed to rouse 
what was called the physical force of the country ;) or, failing te 
do so, to make them contribute to the revenue in the same manner 
in which the regular newspapers did ; to make them responsible ; 
and to produce somebody upon his recognizance or bond, who, 
when the sworn proprietors were prosecuted, should satisfy the 
just sentence of the law. 

The liberty of thought or opinion was by no means re- 
strained ; but the law was no longer allowed to remain as a dead 
letter, or an object of complete mockery. 

Now I hold responsibility to be the very best security for the 
liberty of the press, and the free discussion both of policy and 
religion; and it is from the shrmking of men of high talents, 
manly deportment, and of those gentlemanly feelings which know 
how to confine discussion within decorum—of men who, when 
they write, utter. their own sentiments, and can and dare defend 
them— it is because the press is not in such hands, but in those of 
mechanical traders, hiring words by the hour or sentence—that so 
much abuse has arisen. " Otherwise, there would not have arisen 
Constitutional Associators to set up a college of troublesome and 
indiscreet patriotism, and an opposition to the constitutional officers 
of, the Crown. 

And as to the press generally ; it is too powerful and influential 
a means to be wholly neglected by the executive of an administra- 
tion. There may be occasions when information ought to be 
given to it; but I cannot deprecate too much, men of high respon- 
sible official situations becoming parties to, or supporters of any 
paper—I mean as proprietors, or contributors by writing. 
interest or their zeal may betray them into derelictions of, or con- 
tradictions to their official duties; and if there is one thing more 
useful than another to a free executive government, acting consei- 
entiously and upon avowed dnd discussed principles, it is, to know 
and collect the free and disconnected opinions. of a various and, 
varied press. But I again and again repeat, that responsibility, 
acted upon-as:a principle, (as it is in the bill alluded to) is also. 
another wholesome reform, attempted, if not absolutely effected, 
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by the'Six Acts—of whicly I was‘ever willing: to ‘bear’ ‘more than 
my proportionate share of responsibility. 
- Possibly my Lord Milton “the convert” may see; that of the 

ix Acts— 

'. he first is—to confine public agitations within the bounds of 
civil war, by preventing unlawful trainmg. The second was for a 
similar purpose—it was local—it has expired—it is expunged from 
the Statute Book. The third isto expedite justice, (and the 
third gaol delivery is for the same experiment,) to allow defendant 
a copy of his indictment gratis ; and to prevent those much abused 
persons, called Attorney and Solicitor-General, from suspending 
an information over the head of an accused beyond twelve 
months. Caw these points be prejudicial to the subject, which 
were enacted in very turbulent times, in favour of ene per 
Under the fourth act, the county of York.has just exhi the 
model of a Public Meeting, which men of all parties must admire ; 
and I shali therefore expect my Lord Milton to be the means of 
proposing its duration. The fifth act only banishes twice convicted 

‘and Yevolutionists. ‘There was a time, when heads 
Were cut off for a hundredth part of that which may now: be 
said or written, without fear of punishment at all. The sixth act 
protects the fair trader in newspapers, by putting all on an equality 
of stamp-duty ; and very properly makes persons really res le 
for libel, (from which no man of ee ought to shrink, and to 
which no man of respectability ject,) whose weapon —_ 
the dark, or was moved by the wobanlets puppet. 

The time I hope will come, when “ the principle of vidpene 
bility” will give a higher and more valuable tone to the press, and 
effect its reform. 

In all matters upon which 1 intended to give any explanation, ¢it 
may be called defence, 1 have no objection,) | have now nearly 
concluded. 

I foresaw that the formation of “the Holy Alliance” would 
force it to submit its .policy from time to time to the opinions of 
the world—that it would be a new step m diplomacy, but power- 
less ‘im action, however amicably intended: that England would 
possess the advantage | of being privy to its deliberations and ultima- 
tams; and attend it, in her rank as a preponderating and media- 


=. that the commerce of England was no longer in its infancy, 
requiring support, or rap encouragement ; that it was become, 
not merely eigientic in itself, bat invi orating to others ; that it 
could not be dispensed with, oc euhindieds and that its admission: 
would become a system in other states ; that any demand of fresh 
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protections would have been met possibly by attempts to curtail 
those so extensively enjoyed; and that in gaining or procuring pré+ 
ferences from new governments, it became equally pokey to 
preserve peace with the old. 

Except as to the term of “turbulent times,” I have avoided: all 
allusion to the circumstances under which the six infamous: acts, 
(but which I call the six famous ones,) were passed.. I may be- 
lieve that they can now be regarded dispassionately. 

The first checks overt rebellion, and would be supported under 
all changes of party in the administration. Will any set of poli- 
ticians annul it, and proclaim to the country—that mobs may .as- 
semble at all times and on all occasions of public discontent or of 
private quarrel, (for the law is applicable to both causes,) and await 
only a supply of arms to become instantaneously a military: body ? 
The value of this act will be better understood when any were. 
shall be made to repeal it. 

The second is defunct ; but the law allows a coandhsidiaseiditi in 
detection of a thief—should it not, in detection of rebellion in: its 
infancy? Is it policy to await the conflagration when the match 
can be extinguished ? 

The third contains two most important ameliorations in favor of 
facility of trial, and on the side of the party accused. It is bonum 
ex malo. 

The fourth gives greater effect, influence, and dignity, to popular 
meetings. I repeat again, look at the York County Meeting, ase 
model formed under its enactments; and to that of Hereford, 
where the High Sheriff conscientiously refused to call the meeting ; 
knowing, however, that there was an appeal from his decision. "le 
the exercise of his discretion, therefore, he —-. contumely. 

The fifth is in protection of the Religion and Constitution of 
England. ‘They are iaseparable. 

uo sixth establishes ‘‘ responsibility” as a principle upon which 

orm of the press will eventually take place. 

‘There is no passion, or perversion of language, or of. intention, 
in this explanation, Possibly my excellent friend Lord Milton 
may re-consider the grounds of his conversion, as founded :on these 
six acts, 


L now enter upon the question of “ AGRICULTURAL Empar- 
RASSMENT:” a topic infinitely more important than any exculpa- 
tion of my posthumous fame. 

As the Constitution of England is divided into three estates,. 99. 
also is the commerce of England. ‘The distinctions of the latter. 
are, agricultural, manufacturing, and.commercial, If the political, 
tranquillity of England depend upon the well-ordered adjustment of 
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such three estates, so is the prosperity of England identified with 
the fair balance of its three sources of wealth. 

It will happen, that one may casually preponderate more than 
another ; yet neither can for a long period maintain a superiority of 
success beyond the other. Since the peace, manufactures and com- 
merce have soonest revived ; because, for them there was not only 
the field of home demand, but of foreign supply. Agriculture still 
lingers behind, because her market is limited to the boundary of an 
island, and to its own population. 

To the one are opened an expansion of enterprise, and a variety 
of market ; the other is confined to its own internal demand. 

The one may lose upon its outward consignment, yet by the pro- 
duce of its homeward freight realize an average profit ; but the sale 
of the agriculturist determines at once his chance of profit or loss. 

When demand presses upon the manufacturer, he adds an extra 
hour to the play of his machinery, and such demand is supplied. 

When the wants of population press upon agriculture, the far- 
mer has recourse to inferior soils; but the measure is one of al- 
most certain ruin ; for the very instant the price of the day fails to 
remunerate the cultivation of such soils, they become not merely 
unprofitable, but they leave him amenable to all the burdens of the 
state and of their locality. 

When manufactures languish, their laborers return disproportion- 
ately to be supported by the parent soil; and the idle machinist 

settles upon the industrious village. 

The power of machinery materially counteracts the effect of a 
rise ip corn, in reference to manufacturing labor; but a high price 
to the farmer brings with it proportionately i increasing local bur- 
dens. 

These are some few of the disparities of agriculture and manu- 
facture, by which commerce both external and internal are affected. 

1 will rather dwell upon a few distinct points.—1. Is agricultural 
dipeeialen occasioned by taxation, change of currency, or over- 
production? @. From whatever cause it may arise, is it temporary 
and open to relief? 3. By what means, or to what system may it 
look for relief ? Can it be placed permanently upon a footing of 
less uncertainty of fluctuation? 5, Are the many remedies proposed, 
epeicable or not to its relief? 

. Is agricultural depression occasioned by taxation, change of 
» or over-production ? 

Since 1814, when the farmers succeeded in fixing the importa- 
tion price of wheat at 80s. per quarter, and other grain in propor- 
tion, the taxation of the country; direct and indirect, has been re- 
duced about one-third ; and has taken place much in favor of the 
agricultural interest ; as the great reduction of the salt, leather, and 
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malt duties, and the total repeal of. the horse husbandry, tax, esi- 
dence. To the plea of government taxation, it may therefore be 
truly said, that the balance of relief bas greatly preponderated in 
favor of the agricultural interest. beet 

If, then, taxation was really the cause; some. benefit .would 
surely arise from its reduction. But none has arisen;. on the con- 
trary, the price of grain falls and continues to fall, and does not 
enable the farmer to grow his corn cheaper, in a ratio to such reduced 
taxation. And here I may. remark, that the lesser burden of taxa- 
tion is not intended to raise the price, but to enable the farmer to 
bear the price ; for, provided the farmer can realise a profit, the 
lower the price, the better for all branches of the community. 

Now, if ease of taxation gives no relief to the farmer, but that 
the price of his produce falls comparatively lower than the amount 
of such reduction; | am led ¢o re-consider and deny the. doctrine, 
“ that the producer can repay his taxation by imposing an additio- 
nal price equivalent to the tax.” And if 1 was entrapped at the 
moment by the maze of a political economist, I must only.the more 
forcibly express the conviction of my error.. The power to im- 
pose an additional price, equivalent to taxation, can take place only 
where a command of the market can be maintained by the produ- 
cers. Thus.the manufacturers, having a. new tax imposed upon any 
of their articles of preducticn, or upon the materials of their produc- 
tion, can remunerate Menai by an additional price, equivalent to 
such taxation, “ because they can controul the supply of their goods.” 

But corn stands in a different situation; its abundance or its 
scarcity are affected by the seasons. ‘Till how he may, let him be 
as expert, and as careful, and as watchful, as he please; it is still to 
Providence that the farmer must./ogk, up for the success of his 
Jabors, 

Demand and supply may for a season be fictitiously regulated, 
but never for a period ; aud by them. the price of grain must. be, 
and will be, ultimately regulated ; and there is no power whatever 
in the hands of the grower of corn to impose an additional price 
equivalent to taxation. Therefore it follows, that an existing taxa- 
ulon, not compensated by the current price, must destroy rent—and 
it destroys rent; because the landlord has a claim upon bis. tenant 
after both public and local assessments are satisfied. ‘These may 
continue, by the operation of the laws, to be collected ; but. their 
collection, (if it take from the tenant the means of paying his land- 
lord,) cannot surely be brought forward as a proof of national pros-~ 
perity. . [t proves the obedience of the people, but not their pros- 
perity, 

I do not, however, for one moment, admit that taxation is the 
cause of agricultural depression—on the contrary, as a cause, it 
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has little or nothing to do with it; but the pressure of taxation is 
the resuit of agricultural distress. For, if it were the cause, then 
its reduction of one quarter, or twenty-five per cent., would now 
leave 7s. Gd. a bushel, a renwunerating price, as 10s. was in 1814: 
but corn is, at this moment, 33 per cent. lower than such compa- 
rative remunerating price. If it could be shown that corn fell and 
rose with taxation, then I would admit that there existed a sympa~ 
thy between them. But grain is influenced im its price by a cause 
far beyond the finite one of taxation: itis “ season” which regu- 
lates supply and demand, and acts upon price. 

And though supply and demand may be affected by two agents ; 
namely—an abundance arising from land already in tillage—or by 
an addition to the quantity of grain from newly cultivated lands; 
—yet, as the latter circumstance is the effect of increasing popu- 
lation, | think the proposition “ that supply and demand regulate 
price by a power superior to taxation,” is not altered by the fact 
of increased tillage. : 

Then, as to change of currency—l\ am still an unconverted sin- 
‘ ner to the doctrine of the depreciation of the Bank note. I never 
read it yet proved, and I do not believe it ever was. I[ always 
conceived that assertion to be erroneous. It offered too tempting 
an immediate advantage, and one which the country could not 
withstand ; it operated as a rise upon all capital; and under the 
effect of this delusion, the man who went to bed at night, be- 
lieving himself worth only twenty thousand pounds; by becoming 
a convert, at twelve the next day, to the doctrine of the deprecia- 
tion of the Bank note, imagined himself worth twenty-two thou- 
sand five hundred. But it was imaginary; for as the rise took 
place generaily, the larger sum exchanged for no more of the 
wants and conveniences of life than did formerly the smaller 
amount, 

But if the Bank restriction act had the effect of depreciating 
the Bank note, and was argued upon asan act of insolvency ; was 
it not reasonable to presume that the depreciation would take 
place at the moment? Yet, as to corn, the average price for five 
years preceding the Bank restriction act, was 58s. 11d.; and 
(omitting 1801 and 1802, years of acknowledged and intense scar- 
city) for five years following the Bank restriction act it was also 
58s. lid. Here, therefore, is fact ayainst theory. Here is evi- 
dence ana proof, that in 1792, 3, 4, 5 and 6, the Bank note, pay- 
able in coin, bought wheat at an average of 58s. 11d. per quarter ; 
and that in 1798, 9. 1803, 4 and 5, the same Bank note (become 
a legal tender) was payment also for the same commodity, at the 
very same average rate, 

A standard of value is ideal, unless the quantity of precious 
metals throughout the world can be accurately ascertained, and 
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all further supply from mines be stopped. Then, such defined 
amount and precise extent of circulation might be adapted to the 
commerce of the world, and a maximum and minimum unite to 
form a standard. But the nearest approach which can be made 
to a standard of value, is by fixing coin to a definite pureness and 
weight, by which “a standard of reference,” and not of value, is 
attained. 

It was to maintain and preserve this “ standard of reference” 
that, at the moment when all England had discovered that a guinea 
would divide into more than twenty-oue shillings, Parliament sanc- 
tioned the egal position, “ that a Bank note, expressing the pay- 
ment of one pound, was, with the addition of a shilling, equal to a 
guinea.” 

Rather than go into this question, so as to fatigue attention, [ 
will take credit at once for this fact; that all the accounts “ of 
taxation,” “ of the amount of the Bank issues,” “ of the price of 
gold,” and ‘of the average of the quarter of wheat,” prove ; 
that there is no simultaneously connecting operation one upon the 
other ; and that, consequently, they are all acted upon by various 
and most differing causes. 

‘These tables will prove, that the Bank issues have been dimi- 
nished, when gold has risen; that they have been extended, and 
still gold has risen; that they have been extended, when gold has 
fallen; been again diminished and gold has fallen ; and so in reference 
to the Corn Market. 

But I will for one moment suppose agricultural distress to arise 
from a change of currency, and that variation or depreciation to 
amount to twenty per cent. Then, if currency operates upon the 
price of grain, its effect would be the amount of the depreciation 
—or difference between a metallic and a paper circulation. Now, 
in 1795, wheat was 72s. 2d.; twenty years after, it was 64s. 4d. 
ln 1796 it was 77s. 1d.; and twenty years after, it was 75s. 10d. 
In 1793 it was 48s, 11d.; and twenty years after, it was 108s. Od. 
In 1792 it was 42s. 11d.; and thirty years after, it was about the 
same price; and at this present moment it is about 40s. If we 
go further back, we shall find the same fluctuation, the same burst- 
ing of all those fictitious bonds of currency and taxation, 

In periods when litle or no National Debt existed, prices va- 
ried in short cycles of years from 30 to 50 per cent., and again 
back from 50 to 5. In 1697 wheat was 7s. per bushel, ten years 
after, it was 3s. 3d. In 1700 it was 5s. 3d.; im 1710, 11s. Gd. ; 
in 1705, it was 4s.; in 1715, it was 4s. 6d.; m 1756 it was 
4s. Gid.; and in the following year 8s. 6d., but varying to 6s. 6d. 

In short, no commodity on earth is so fickle or precarious in 
price as corn, because it depends upon seasons, and not on curren- 
cy and taxation, ‘The cry of the depreciation of the Bank note 
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was partly political, and partly self-interested. ‘Those who scouted 
it as a political dogma, adopted it as a self-benefiting one; and thus 
a vast majority followed in the hunt. 

But how comes it; if the Bank note, as a legal tender, and 
when not referential to gold, was stigmatised as depreciated, that 
the very politicians who then undervalued it, want now to resort 
to the same despised depreciated note? This appears to me to 
be the most extraordinary and contradictory political juggle I ever 
remember to have witnessed. A return back to the poor despised 
depreciated Bank note; now when the original cause (a casual 
draining of specie to the Continent, where credit was annihilated,) 
has ceased to operate; is to get up a counter cry; namely, “ that 
gold is depreciated, and the Bank note, made of rags, is the more 
precious of the two.” 

I do not arrogate to myself the supposition, that I have shown 
beyond all fear of contradiction, that the alternatives of taxation 
and currency are not the engines of agricultural depression: but I 
have shown, that no sympathy exists between them; and that the 
course of seasons, (by which abundance and scarcity are produced, ) 
is a much more influential cause in the purlieu of Mark-lane : that 
corn continues to fall, though taxation has been reduced in its fa- 
vor; and that the variations of price are in no settled ratio to cur- 
rency of any denomination, whether of paper or of precious metal. 

The trade in corn is different from all others; it is an open 
market. ‘The fields themselves proclaim dearth or abundance ; 
and those who contend, that a supply far beyond demand is not 
at this moment the cause of depressed price, must prove—that its 
opposite (scarcity) would not, in spite of taxation and currency, 
raise it again to a remunerating level. And I may remark here, 
that low price arising from abundance of produce, upon land not 
more than equal im extent to an average supply of the population, 
is not ruinous, but, on the contrary, profitable to the farmer: but 
if it arise from a forced system of culture upon lands not adapted 
to the growth of wheat; or upon an excessive ertent of acres un- 
der tillage ; it arises then from a system which the agriculturists 
themselves must adjust ; for themselves are in such case the au- 
thors of their own evil, 

I now come to the second question :—From whatever cause 
a depression arises, is it temporary, and promising of 
relief 

If all the official returns of the price of corn for upwards of 
one hundred and twenty years, are examined ; it will be seen—that 
no low price continued long, and that no high price maintained it- 
self;—and this principle and fact are to be found under a variety 
of circumstances :—under a state of almost freedom from public 
debt, and of immense taxation—in a state of war, in a state of 
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peace—under ameliorations of the currency, (as in the time of 
King William and Mary) and under the later substitution of a pa- 
per for a metallic currency, and a return to it—under various mo- 
difications of the Corn Laws, whether by bounty on exportation, 
or restrictive import duties ;—under all these various circumstan- 
ces and impulses, the price of man’s subsistence has baffled the 
ingenuity of the legislature, the fine-spun theory of the political 
economist, and the speculation of trade. In the years 1706, 1707, 
1732, and 1744, (within the memory, and beyond the memory of 
man,) it was exactly 3s. 6d. per bushel. [In 1679, 1704, 1711, 
1740, 1758,.1771, 1782, 1794, 1803, 1816, and 1820—in all this 
long and varied period, the price of wheat has been from 7s. to 
7s. Gd.; and, at this present moment, is of less price than one 
hundred and twenty years ago. 

The contemplation of these prices, and of these facts, will, 1 
trust, show—that the present depression is one of the moment— 
that it cannot be oe to last ; and I hope, that both despon- 
dency on the one hand, and a fictitious adjustment of remedy on 
the other, will, on the present occasion, be avoided. 

When the season preceding the harvest of 1822 appeared to 
forebode a bad crop, was there not a dread of the opening of the 
ports to foreign shipments? Upon such a thread, then, hangs the 
alteration from low to high price. 

The irregular course of Nature, which is wisely intended to 
keep alive hope, and to perpetuate a spirit of industry, will (Be- 
lieve me, beloved countrymen !) do that for you in due time, which 
neither speculative writers nor artful partisans can effect, by their 
theory or their promises, or their deceitful remedies. And what do L 
strive so anxiously to lay before you? Why! That nothing can su- 
persede in importance the trade in'the articles of human subsistence, 
‘That in times of dearth, their price does and will force itself beyond 
all the bounds of fictitious regulation: that in opposition to this 
principle, it will, in abundant times, sink below its possible means 
of production. Between these two extremes is to be found “ the 
average of the most fluctuating trade in the habitable world :” and 
if any assert, that this depression is more than temporary ; let him 
produce, within these hundred and fifty years, five successive years 
of steady and unchanging value in the price of corn. ‘The fourth 
year is now im progress. Even a change of system (according to 
the quality of the soil) from 3 to 4 field husbandry, or from 4 to 
- 5,or from 5 to 6; the having an extra fallow, or a longer laying 
of the clover or saintfoin plant, will introduce no little alteration 
in the balance of the corn market. 

I may now be allowed to submit—that the experience of the 
past furnishes hope for the future; and that, from the very pursuit 
of agriculture, a remedy is not impossible. 
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I come now to the third question :— By what means, or to what 
system, may agriculture look for relief ? 

Much of what has been said in the immediately preceding ob- 
servations, may serve to answer this query. ‘To it i will add—that 
no means can be so efficacious to the relief of agricultural embar- 
rassment, and no system so sound, as a perseverance in maintain- 
ing the inviolability of public credit, and in the support of the 
Sinking Fund—the real Sinking Fund—not one applicable to the 
emergency of the moment, but a sacred fund. And if Emperors 
and Kings will, in an amicable mood, have a Holy Alliance as 
preservative of peace, let England have “her sacred fund” as pre- 
servative of her credit. 

Generally speaking, the National Debt is the surplus of wealth, 
not required for other pursuits either of commerce or lunded in- 
vestment., A true and real, and unalienable Sinking Fund, must 
every year throw into circulation a large sum of money seeking a 
new investment. Heretofore, the money laid out by the Commis- 
sioners for Redeeming the National Debt, was absorbed by new 
loans ; but if the present system is religiously adhered to, it cannot 
but partially be so re-invested. If re-investment under fresh cir- 
cumstances is carried to any extent, the funds must rise, and interest 
fall, in proportion as they reach the par of their redeeming price ; 
the funds bearing the greater rate of interest will then, without any 
convulsion, sink into a stock of lower rate. The contest for in- 
vestment will be, between funded and landed property. Land for 
sale may be expected to increase gradually in the number of years 
purchase ; and estates for mortgage will be able to procure pecu- 
niary advantages at a decreasing rate of interest. ‘These results 
must (I should think) follow the gradual dispersion of the public 
debt, by means of a Sinking Fund, 

In four years from this period, the sum of twenty millions of 
redeemed debt will make no inconsiderable difference in the rela- 
tive value of landed property. If incumbrances are then required 
to be actually discharged, a less quantity of any given estate will do 
it; and if mortgages are required to be created, a less rate of in- 
terest will be taken. Nor will this be a casual operation, if the 
new Sinking Fund is preserved under all circumstances.—That 
which relieves the landlord operates to the comfort of the tenant; 
and so vice versé ; for both interests are mutual. {[ may rest my 
argument here ; but 1 would observe, that these consequences will 
not be done away even im a state of war, if the supplies are raised 
within the year: but if a system of loan is again resorted to, then 
my calculation will be poised, and the country will have again to 
originate a third Sinking Fund. 

4. Can agriculture be placed permanently upor a footing of less 
uncertainty “of fluctuation ? Permanently, not—for it has been seen, 
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how completely the price of the food of human subsistence bursts 
through, or retreats beyond, the bounds of generally influential 
causes; but as the causes become more and more apparent, 
some alteration of remedy may possibly be found. 

The price of food is a tax upon industry ; that which we are com- 
pelled to purchase, we desire to purchase cheap :—but cheap is a 
relative term ; and one which implies profit to the purchaser. It 
does not however always follow, that to sell cheap is to sell at 
aloss. If the farmer can raise cheap corn, it must be in favor of 
the manufacturer ; but to be able to do so, the cost of its raising 
must be as unartificial as possible. 

If there existed no National Debt, which introduces a fictitious 
state of commercial dealing ; I should say, “ throw open the corn 
trade to the whole world:” but if the growing of corn is to con- 
tribute to such National Debt, it must be protected into a condi- 
tion to do so. 

The natural state of a country requires that corn should be 
cheap ; the artificial state of this country requires it to be as cheap 
as possible; and the great desideratum is, to obtain a steady 
price, 

If the price of corn is cheap, the manufacturing interests can 
barter their goods in return for it, at a more reasonable rate; be- 
cause the capital saved in the price of labor goes to increase the 
stock of their goods; and they make more at a less rate of expense. 
If corn is dear, the manufacturer raises the price of his goods to 
pay the taxation of dear corn; and generally more in proportion 
than the difference requires. 

When corn is cheap, (Ll speak of a cheapness including profit) 
the farmer has a greater quantity to sell; and 24 bushels an acre 
at 6s. are better than 16 at 8s.; for though he has more labor to 
pay for at the barn, so also he has more straw with which to make 
dung for his next crop. 

‘The interest of the agriculturist is, to be able to grow cheap ; of 
the manufacturer, to buy cheap; and in the barter between both, 
the former obtams more goods for his cheap corn than he would 
by a high price. 

But then comes the question—Can this, under existing circum- 
stances be done; and what is at the same time a remunerating 
price to the farmer, and a cheap one to the manufacturer? To 
effect this nice adjustment, and to conquer this difficulty, (the diffi- 
culty of ages,) is the point at issue. 

The agriculturists in 1814, applied for, and gained a protecting 
price up to 80s. per quarter for wheat, and for other grain in pro- 
portion. It was all they asked, and it was acceded to them. But 
the law was defective in this ; that under its enactments, a rush of 
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foreign corn might take place, and such a quantity be instantane- 
ously poured in, as would affect the price for several successive 
years. The present act tends greatly to remedy this; and by a 
system of graduated duties, renders importation regular, and re- 
stores an equilibrium of price. But there still remains under bond 
in the warehouses, an immense stock of foreign corn; which may 
be brought into consumption under the old law of 52 Geo. III. 
cap. 9. 

Now if the present law corrects too sudden and overpower- 
ing an influx of foreign corn; still it is counteracted by the quan- 
tity warehoused under the former act; and therefore as one 
means of attaining a less uncertainty of fluctuation ; and inasmuch 
as the price of corn is not cheap, but ruinously low, and a partial 
remedy is absolutely necessary; 1 submit— Whether it might not 
be advisable to grant a freight bounty on the exportation of this 
foreign corn, and so unload the warehouses, and have only the 
new corn law to look to for future regulation of import. 

It might be said—“ grant a bounty upon corn of home growth!” 
But that would be a remedy of indefinite amount; and introduce 
a new system. Whereas, the other would act as a bonus under 
special circumstances ; and not to be converted into a fundamental 
principle, or to be acted upon at a future time as a precedent. 

I am not exactly prepared to say what is the amount of the 
quantity of wheat bonded ; possibly 800,000 bushels. A freight 
bounty of four shillings per quarter would amount to twenty 
thousand pounds. This sum would clear out the warehouses : and 
as it is said of retrenchment, that it is not more the amount, than 
the principle which creates confidence; so in this case—I think 
such concession to the agriculturist would at least relieve that de- 
pressed feeling under which he now labors, and by which he is so 
disheartened. 

[ am aware how dangerous a principle it is to repress abundance ; 
and to spurn as it were at the bounty of Providence— but it by no 
means follows that the same corn may not again re-enter the ports 
of England, should prices rise ; but then it will so re-enter, under 
the provisions of the new corn law; whereas it hangs now as an 
incubus upon agriculture—a dead weight upon its hopes. 

Upon this part of the subject I have done ; having confined my- 
self to the question of sending back the foreign corn, But in dis- 
cussing the many remedies proposed by others, I shall have an op- 
portunity of entering into the subject matter of “the peculiar and 
local taxation” te which agriculture is liable; and which places it 
in an unnatural situation as to the other great interests of the com- 
munity. 

In examining the question whether the many remedies proposed, 
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are applicable or not to the relief of agriculture; 1 shall have 
many opportunities of alluding to internal measures, calculated to 
place it upon a footing of less fluctuation; and | shall rather look 
to the proceedings of country meetings than notice the variety of 
publications which have swarmed upon the subject. 

The county of Norfolk may possibly feel as much pressure, 
probably more than any other county, Its system of agriculture 
is artificial ; the soil itself does little towards the crop ; it is the 
expensive system of tillage, and outlay of capital, which have con- 
verted a light sand into clean arable, requiring constant expense 
and unremitted attention. But if this is its general character, no 
class of farmers has more capability of bearing up against a casual 
depreciation, Their capital, and their skill, have remunerated 
their exertions; and though at this moment they are not subsist- 
ing or paying rent out of profit, they are doing it “ out of wealth, 
created by agriculture ;” and this is the general result of a system, 


which never has been, can be, and never will be, any other, than 
of an average nature. 

Upon its immediate pressure ; upon its alternation of success; 
upon its cycle of depression, a very suitable experiment has been 
made. Mr. Coke may learn from the result of the late county 
meeting how dangerous it is to turn farmers and tenants into po- 
litical economists ; and may begin to think, the union of politics 


and agriculture is rather of an unharmonious nature. But having 
joined hands, he is now able to appreciate the effect of an union. 

[ will waste as little time upon that meeting as possible; but 
will merely recount the remedies, with a brief observation or two 
upon them. The remedies proposed were of two kinds, prospec- 
tive and immediate— 


PROSPECTIVE REMEDIES. 


1. An appropriation of part of the public property, commonly 
called Church property, to the liquidation of the debt. 

Public property is here evidently intended to mean “ national 
property ;” and in that sense, conveys a right of ownership, and 
power of redemption. I deny that the Church property is, im that 
sense, public property—I assert that the church has as much right 
to her estates as Mr, Coke to his own. I propose, therefore, 
“ that part of Mr. Coke’s property be appropriated to the liqui- 
dation of the said debt.” ‘The one principle is as just as the 
other. 

2. A reduction of the standing army, including staff, barracks 
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and colleges, to the scale of expense, as low as that of the army 
before the late war. 

Agreed—provided the country will give up and cede the pro- 
perty acquired by her during the war, with all its mercantile in- 
terests ; and which, at a very moderate calculation, may be esti- 
mated at one hundred and fifty millions. 

3. A total abolition of all sinecures, pensions, grants and emo- 
luments, not merited by public services. 

Agreed to on the part of the Tories—provided Mr. Coke will 
consent to the same on behalf of the Whigs; and the Whigs ratify 
the contract. 

4.“ A sale of numerous public estates, commonly called Crown 
lands, and an application of the money towards the liquidation of 
the debt.” 

The Crown lands, which can hardly now be so called, (they 
having nothing to do with the support of the Crown) from part of 
the public revenue of the state. All fines, forfeitures, rents and 
renewals, go to the national account; and subject to these casual 
and periodical payments are private property. If not sold, the 
Crown lands are (if | may use the term) alienated. 

5. “ An equitable adjustment with regard to the public debt, 
and also with regard to all debts and contracts between man and 
man.” 

As to an equitable adjustment of the national debt, the term is 
very indefinite :—paying it off is an equitable adjustment ; and it 
is in such course :—as between man and man, those to whom 
debts are due, contracted before 1797, in a metallic currency, may 
receive payment in a metallic currency—those who borrowed in 
paper money, may repay in paper money, or gold at their option— 
and the rate of interest now is in favor of the borrower. An equi- 
table adjustment has also taken place, by the fall in price of every 
article of commerce—and by a great decrease of taxation. 


IMMEDIATE REMEDIES. 


1. “ To suspend by law, for one year, all distramts for rent, 
and to cause distraints to be set aside where they have been be- 

un.” 

That is; A. cannot pay this year bis rent of 500, but next year 
he will be able to pay one 1000. his is a very exhilarating 
prospect, but one certainly not meant. The plain English is: be- 
gin a little system of robbery, and let us see where it willend. Or 
—+sell your goods, cheat your landlords, and transport to America. 
2. “To suspend all process for tithe for the same period.” 
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The ground is now so very unproductive, that there is hardly a 
shock of grain for the parson to put his bough in; but next year 
there will be double crops:—delightful anticipation ! 

3. To suspend for the same period, all processes arising out of 
mortgage, bond, annuity, or other contract affecting house or 
land. 

That is, having robbed the landlord and the parson, rob one ano- 
ther. 

4. To repeal the whole of the tax on malt, hops, leather, soap 
and candles. 

That is, having robbed the landlord, the parson, and one ano- 
ther, stop the dividend of the fundholder. 

Was there ever a more ignorant, roguish and ruinous systeni 
broached? this too called a system of remedy, and which amounts 
to this; “destroy income, and spend your capital.”—A pretty re- 
medy this, truly ! 

It would be extremely indecent to comment upon any petitions 
which are yet to be presented to the popular branch of the legis- 
Jature ; but from the language of the speakers at public meetings, 
I may collect the list of causes to which agricultural embarrass- 
ment is referred; and the remedies proposed for its termination. 

In moments of actual distress, it is very seldom but that the 
consequent irritation is laid hold of to sanction violent measures 
which promise instant remedy, rather than adopt a slower and 
more efficacious method, requiring the burden yet to be borne, but 
promising of eventual and effectual alleviation. 

Those who couple politics with agriculture mix up with it such 
terms—as arbitrary government, enormous and uncontroulled ex- 

enditure, unfortunate wars, profligate confusion and corruption, 
Inconsistent and contradictory expedients, subserviency of public 
men to the minister of the day, and silent revolution steadily pro- 
ceeding to its consummation, necessity of reform. 

These are the clap-traps of party; they have been in the con- 
stant use of the opponents of every administration from the days 
of the revolution to the present moment ; they are words of course, 
made useful as preludes to propositions, which otherwise without 
such high seasoning would never be forced upon men’s judg- 
ments. 

But those who acknowledge the existence of agricultural dis- 
tress, and seek not to make it the hobby-horse of disaffection, con- 
fme themselves to the questions, of national debt, currency, taxa- 
tion, poor rates, and tithes; and to these | will restrain my further 
observations. 

As a boon to, not as a principle in favor of the landed interest, 
I have already stated ; that if the foreign wheat now bonded under 
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the old act, could be sent back upona small freight-bounty, it 
might tend to remove one cause of obstruction to a fair equilibrium 
of price ;—for the present existing power of introducing that rush 
of quantity into the markets, would affect the price for two years in 
ordinary seasons; and would by that period prolong the present 
pressure, by throwing into private warehouses a quantity of grain 
unrestricted as to its period or proportion of supply. 

1 am aware tiat the cry would be raised, that such a plan was 
intended to make corn dear: but what are the manufacturing or 
retail interests to do, if the landlords and tenants have no surplus 
to expend with them for their commodities? If they are so re- 
stricted in their means, as to be able to purchase the necessaries 
only, and none of the comforts of life; corn is then too low, even 
for the interests of the manufacturer and the retail trader; and is 
so at this moment. 

A partial remedy is therefore im the first place wanted ; and 
next, an approach to some system which may turn the past into a 
lesson of instruction. I repeat therefore, that the re-shipment of 
this particular quantity of foreign corn would be in the nature of 
a bonus, and not as an adopted principle. 

Of the National Debt, and of taxation, I have already said 
something. Of taxation, specially affecting agriculture in the 
form of poor and county rates, and of tithes, I shall hereafter ob- 
serve, 

As to currency; I fear that the agriculturists do not see their 
interests clearly ; that they look back to the past, and sigh for corn 
at 12s. or 14s. paid in paper, and forget that it was no benefit to 
them: they almost wholly overlook the great advantage to be even- 
tually derived from Mr. Peel’s bill. 

Do they call the Bank note depreciated, when on one Monday 
they shall in Mark Lane receive SO/. for 100 bushels of corn ; and 
when supply has ceased to glut the market, on the following week, 
they may receive for the same quantity 40/.? Will they call the 
Bank note depreciated then, because what in one week was paid 
for in three 10/. Bank notes, shall in the following week require 
four similar notes? Because it is upon this principle mainly that 
the argument of depreciation is carried on; namely, that the mo- 
ment the power of the Bank note is lessened in purchase it then be- 
comes depreciated. Thus political economists would argue the 
Bank note is depreciated 33 per cent.; because one week 100 
bushels of corn were bought for 30/., which afterwards required 
401. for the same transaction. 

But then it will be said; the Bank note now is payable in coin. 
Change it to payment in sovereigns, and what is the difference ? 
None. The Bank note when not demaudable in coin, had the same 
powers, the same properties, the same principle of conversion. 
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Let me adduce a case in point, In 1813 the average of wheat 
was 108s, 9d., [ will say 108s. ; one hundred bushels would cost 
54/1. In the following year of 1814, it was exactly 73s. 11d. I will 
call it 74s.; then the hundred bushels would cost 37/. 

Is the difference between the 54/. and the 37/. a difference of 
depreciation, or of supply and demand, which constitute price ? 

But 1 shall be possibly told, that there was an amount or 
certain portion of depreciation in both transactions. But gold in 
1813 was 5/, 4s. per ounce, and in 1814 4/, 15s. 8d. So that one 
hundred pounds in Bank notes would buy mure gold in 1814 than 
it would in the preceding year, and more corn; and in addition to 
this, there was in 1814 (when gold was lower) an issue of about 
three millions more of Bank notes than in the preceding year, 
when gold was dearer. - , 

Yet the clamorers about ‘a depreciated currency, and the ill 
effects of a sudden return to a metallic one, tell us, “ that the 
greater the quantity of Bank notes issued, the higher would gold 
rise ;” as if Bank notes and gold were always fighting for the 
mastery of one over the other. Now the instances of the two years 
just adduced prove the contrary. Let us take 1813, a period of 
six years before Mr. Peel’s bill, and 1819, the very year of its en- 
actment. In 1813 the price of gold was 5/. 1s. 6d. per oz., and 
the Bank issues 23,939,693/. In 1819 the price of gold was 
4l. 2s. 6d., and the Bank issues were 25,794,460/. So that in 
1813, when the issue of the Bank was the less, it required more of 
their notes to purchase ten ounces of gold; and in 1819, when 
their issue was increased, it required /ess of their notes to purchase 
a like quantity of gold. 

But there are some of a bewildered imagination, and giddy 
with the unexpected height to which a lucky hit has exalted them ; 
who tell us—that the Bank of England can, by the management 
of its issues, affect the price of gold, and either raise or depress it 
at its pleasure, according as it adopts this or that system. 

When evidence was taken in the Bullion Committee of 1810, 
under the management of the alarmists, what said the Bank Bro- 
ker, Mr. A. A. Goldsmid ? He was asked, “ Whether he had 
remarked, that as the quantity of Bank notes increased, gold got 
proportionally dearer?” To which he replied—Not perceiving 
that the increase of Bank notes has any connection with, or in- 
Jluence upon the price of gold ; we have paid no attention to that 
subject. And upon the same occasion, the Chairman and Deputy 
Chairman of the Bank Directors stated, that, they never regulated 
their discounts by a reference to the foreign exchanges, which are 
dependant upon the value of the precious metals ; except that they 
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refused to discount for those, whom they knew or suspected, to be 
engaged in the export of gold coin. 

his may be called interested evidence, yet it was given in the 
face of the country, and before a committee of men of all parties: 
And what is the result of all the documents which have appeared 
upon the subject? Why! A confirmation of the truth of their 
testimony. 

Failing then to establish a sympathy, or connection between 
Bank paper and gold, or between Bank notes and foreign ex- 
changes, what other cause could bave extended the issues of the 
Bank of England? Nothing more or less, depend upon it! than 
the extension of British trade. Every rise in the price of commo- 
dities required a greater circulating medium; every fall in the 
same contracted it: prices are now fallen, and the issues of circu- 
lating medium are consequently narrowed. Let them again ad- 
vance, and the issue of the circulating medium will meet their 
demands. 

I may be told, that it is not so much the return from a paper 
to a metallic currency, as the suddenness of it, which has created 
the mischief. In reply, | must again refer to the state of the 
Bank issues in 1819. Gold for the three previous years had 
averaged about 4/. per oz.; now, without acceding to the doctrine 
that the Bank issues regulated the price of gold, or the price of 
gold affected the amount of the Bank issues; 7 so happened, that 
an approach of gold to the mint price (by which our coin is regu- 
lated) had arrived to within four per cent. If therefore there was 
any connection, the Bank note of one hundred pounds would at 
least purchase ninety-six pounds worth of bullion. 

And can the difficulty of the agricultural interest be attributed 
to a difference of value or of depreciation, so slight as four per 
cent.2 Does the success of agriculture, its florishing or despond- 
ing state, depend upon such a thread /—Impossible. 

I can very readily imagine that the idea of a depreciation of the 
Bank note bas obtained more generally in the country than in 
London, and for this reason; the Banking establishments in the 
country were greatly carried on upon a very different footing to 
that of “The Bank.” In the country, the Bankers entered into 
private speculations, and created notes fur their own purchases : if the 
deposits of others came in in time to meet their circulation, or they 
could obtain money upon mortgage, all was well—but failing to do. 
either, they stopped payment. The paper of the country banks was 
depreciated. 

But “ the Bank” was always, and is strictly, “a Bank of depo- 
sit, and returnable issue ;” and the mode of its business was in 
principle like that of a mine. A surplus of circulation returned 
upon the Bank her issues ; and in the transactions of two months, 
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“the Bank” could judge, whether trade was in a fictitious state of 
currency, or carrying on in a bond fide manner. Besides, the 
ready resource for surplus capital which the funds afforded, greatly 
tended to keep circulation within wholesome bounds. 

When in 1797 the retriction act took place, it would devolve 
upon the Bank to supply the hiatus of circulation which would 
occur in coin. In subsequent years, did or did not the trade of 
England increase ? If it did (as it isa position few will deny) 
then the circulating medium must necessarily have expanded to 
meet such increase of trade. But as far as “‘ the Bank” is con- 
cerned, the documents laid before Parliament and the public do 
not show a greater amount of issue of Bank notes only, than 
would have taken place of Bank notes and coin. If the issues of 
the Bank supplied the place, and no more, of the coin which had 
absconded ; how could it then be said that the paper of the Bank 
was depreciated? Depreciation, which is a fashionable word, 
for “fall in price,” arises from excess of supply or want of de- 
mand. 

At this moment, about fifteen millions of gold have been coined 
and issued from the Mint. In 1797 the average of the Bank 
issues in notes was about eleven millions, accompanied by a me- 
tallic currency. Now the issue of “ the Bank” (all her small notes 
being called in) is nearly twenty millions, accompanied with a 
greater proportion of gold coin than in 1797; being an excess 
nearly ten millions, Yet this supply produces no depreciation, 
because it is not an excess beyond the demands of trade. Had 
the note uf the bank then really been depreciated, its issues would 
on the return of cash payments assimilate to the standard of 1797 ; 
but they are almost double in the midst of a metallic circulation. 

I should say upon these various facts, (for | have been stating 
rather facts than arguments,) that the pleas of a sudden return to 
cash payments; or a depreciation of currency; or the adjustment 
of old contracts between debtor and creditor ; will not on the pre- 
sent Occasion stand the test of sound reasoning or reference to dis- 
interested data. He who borrowed before 1797 in coin, may pay 
back in 1823 in coin; he who lent in 1797, may be repaid im 1823 
with the same metal, Is this adjustment or not? Is this a 
return to the old system ornot? | suspect “ the political econo- 

mist politicians” want to perpetuate the reign of that despicable 
thing called a depreciated Bank note. 
~ I may be allowed here to recount an anecdote of a transaction, 
which (1 hear) took place a little while ago at the Bank. A 
countryman went to receive his dividends: they amounted to up- 
wards of a thousand pounds—I’ll ha’ it all in gold, (speaking to 
the cashier) if you please, sir! It was counted out to him. You'll 
lend me a bag to carry it awa’, wont ye? My business (said the 
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cashier) is only to pay you, Nay, but ye’ll lend me a bag, or else 
how shall I carr’ it awa? [ don’t-find bags, said the cashier. The 
countryman began to fill bis pockets; they would not hold his 
money. Here, sir, take back your money, and gi’ I notes if you 
please. I have paid your dividend as you wished, I cannot (said 
the cashier) change it. Well then, will ye watch the money till 
I gets a coach? 1 have other business (said the cashier,) to attend 
to. However, a Bank-porter was dispatched for a coach, and the 
countryman was helped to a bag, to carry away his dividend; in 
the demanding which in gold he thought he was a second Lord 
King. 

For thirty years past, from 1792 to 1821, (both inclusive) the 
average of corn imported, after deducting the amount of exports, 
was about 460,000 quarters ; and daring the whole of that peri- 
od, when in one year that average has been exceeded, it has not 
recovered itself for two of three years. In 1797 the excess of 
import was 854,926, and it did not recover itself till 1801 ; when 
in that, and in the following year, it was nearly trebled. In 1806 
it again began to increase; and in 1811 it again was nearly tre- 
bled. In 1815 it exceeded the average by about ith; but on the 
following year, this country had a small excess of export. The 
years 1818, 1819, 1820, and 1821, are the only years of successive 
excess of importation which have occurred in this period; and of 
this Irish, or foreign corn passed for Irish, has formed the greater 
part. It cannot be denied but that this over supply, coupled with 
the foreign grain in the bonded warehouse, must give the consumer 
an advantage over the grower. It will be seen, that nearly in four 
years, an occasional pressure of supply is felt, (with the exception 
of the last instance, the principal cause of agricultural embarrass- 
ment,) and I see no obstacle to the same effect of season again 
taking place. I believe the depression to be temporary ; but any 
alteration in the system of legislation, which promises to produce a 
less uncertainty of fluctuation, is most advisable. 

[ cannot admit that the taxation of the State presses with an 
undue or disproportionate weight upon agriculture ; for when the 
price of grain rises, (and-it will rise) taxation will not follow in an 
increasing ratio : if, therefore, it is now felt, the time is coming 
when that pressure will be removed. It has been thought by 
some, that the imposition of a property tax, in lieu of the assessed 
taxes, and of the malt .or other exciseable duties, would relieve 
certain classes of the community, seach the dividends ef the fund- 
holder, and the income of the absentees, Had the property tax 
never been-repealed; some such arrangement might have taken 
place, and probably would have taken place ; Dut, in themselves, 
the assessed taxes' are a species of property tax, well arranged, and 
ready of collection; and the malt duty is a growing duty. The 
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abandonment of the malt duty in toto, would not raise the price of 
barley, which is materially regulated by wheat ; for if sealer 
its growth, it would increase the quantity, and soon eq 

immediate rise of price which might take place on the first weed 
donment of the duty. A non-imposition of duty on malt would 
not act to raise the price of barley, but to make beer cheaper. 

1n all articles of consumption liable to excise, the whole com- 
munity is upon an equality; therefore as to exemption on that 
score, neither interest can claim what must not consequently be 
granted to the other. 

I come now to local taxation—in the shape of poor’s rates, 
highways, and county rates. 

The $e pre of Elizabeth (in whose reign there was no 
public debt) clearly points to every species of then existing pro- 
perty as being table to contribution for the poor’s rate; and I 
believe it has been decided, that property in the public funds may 
be rated to the poor; but whether rd pala ole cin be carried 
beyond the assessing of an inhabitant of in which the di- 
vidend becomes payable, is a matter of pent rent doubt. The 

act of Biseboth Centetaplenéd the education of the ours the 
support of the impotent, and the employment of the idle. 

e Poor Laws, general poet England and Wales, are 
carried into effect upon a principle of locality ; namely — that 
those who make the poor shall support the —— But even this 
principle may be legally broken through, and, under special cir- 
cumstances, an adjoining parish be called upon to contribute to 
the relief of the neighbouring poor. 

The principle, “that those who make the poor shall maintain 
the poor,” is in many instances wrong, for the increase of poor is 
a proof of increasing poverty; and to make the cause contribute to 
the disease, is an anomaly not easily reconciled. 

I should submit, that ‘‘ property should maintain the poor, and 
not locality.” 

In a!‘cring the system of the Poor's Law, both as to its mode of 
support and means of collection, one point must be 
preserved ; namely—* that the poor themselves shall not be 
In a worse situation, or be entitled to Jess consideration at 
this moment.” I would rather conciliate the pour into better 
habits, than add a severer system of tegiviaticn to the one by which 
they are now governed. ‘ 

Great as appear the difficulties of the task, they shrink much 
hefore the species of regulation which is already i im activity. 

In the first place, there exists an unpaid magistracy, ip aeette and 
willing to take upon themselves the honorable trouble of aiding 
and assisting in carrying into effect ny new arrangement which 
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Parliament may sanction. There is already very generally in ope- 
ration, a system of select vestries and assistant overseers. 

With the fundamentals of the Poor Laws there needs no iter- 
ference ; but the magistrates, the select vestries, aud the assistant 
overseers, may all be made additionally useful. It is to bring 
these into one system of action, and mode of management, that | 
should propose an alteration. 

Select vestries should be general; but parishes should be uni- 
versally united to such an extent, as to render it beneficial to 
appoint and pay an assistant overseer. 

These select vestries should report at certain times, to one or 
two magistrates, according to the divisions of the county; which 
magistrate should be chosen by the Bench at the Quarter Sessions, 
and be remunerated. 

These inspecting magistrates should report to a Board in 
London, formed of five Commissioners, of whom the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department should always be chairman, with 
a deputy. Such Board m London should decide all points con- 
nected with the poor—have power to advance money for public 
works, productive of employment—loans to encourage industry, 
and prevent pauperism—aid colonization—superintend Saving 
Banks—and prevent mendicity. 

From this Board a report to Parliament should be annually 
made. 

The principle of removal should be altered. If a pauper has 
himself removed from his parish, he shall not claim to be sent 
back to his parish ; but either remain where he 1s, or, having him- 
self migrated, may be sent where labour is wanted, under the 
order of the public Board, whose correspondence with the acting 
magistrates will always enable it to know the state of the popu- 
lation and the local demand for labour. No resident pauper, not 
having migrated, shall be moved. 

This alteration of the principle of removal will save to the coun- 
ties an expense of about three hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds ;—/ess about fifty thousand, which the establishment of 2 
public Board and corresponding mugistrates would cost. 

But as the principle of location will be materially altered, so 
must the principle of the collection of the rate. 

As the Board would be a board of mquiry, through the corre- 
sponding magistrates ; so a new act might empower an extra as- 
sessment, as by way ‘of fine, upon any parish neglecting to obey 
its orders, and having more poor in proportion to its extent, and 
in comparison with others similarly situated. 

I should propose to abolish the poor’s rate, and raise the requi- 
site amount by assessed taxes; and to elude in the rate mbhabi- 
tant lodgers, and the houses of absentees. 
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The general principle of the public Board should be—to direct 
employment to all who are able-bodied ; to support the young and 
the aged and the impotent ;—to encourage the children of those 
who did not marry til 30 years of age; and, im all cases of actual 
relief, to find out what relations the pauper had, within a certain 
degree of affinity, and call upon them to contribute (if able) to 
the support of their own kindred ; and in such cases, to contribute 
to no other. 

From such a Board general circulars would issue, by which 
important facts would be easily ascertained, important regulations 
be simultaneously carried into effect, and pauperism be half anni- 
hilated. Not a beggar should have existence. 

The apportionment of succour, with reference to casual want, 
would be immediate; but the principle on which it should be 
granted would be defined. ‘The accounts would pass the ordeal 
of a public Board, after they had passed through the inspection of 
the corresponding magistrates, and the review of the Quarter Ses- 
sions, if the latter was necessary at all. And by paying the acting 
overseers, not wholly in proportion to the amount of the rate, but 
partly in the ratio of its diminution, a wasteful application of funds 
would be materially checked. 

I throw out this arrangement, as furnishing means of conside- 
ration. Certain it is, that the poor’s rate does impoverish the far- 
mer ; and if it be objected, that to be rated to a double amount of 
assessed taxes would press on other classes as hard as the present 
system does upon the farmers; I can only reply—that it would be 
repaid to them in a better regulated average price of the Sue 
loaf, For in this country of mixed interests, it is the balance of 
expenditure, and not the dearness of one article, and the cheapness 
of another, which should be looked upon steadily. 

In some countries living and house-rent are cheap, and clothes 
dear. In others the former are dear, and the latter cheap. All 
countries have some commodity or manufacture which soil and 
circumstance enable them to produce: at less rate than any other 
competitor can. The coal and machinery of this country set all 
rivalship at defiance. 

Compare the poor of England with that of any other im the 
world. The balance of comfort is paramount in their favor: aud 
at this present moment such is the state of, and demand for la- 
bor, (its price not being lowered in ratio to the means of subsis~ 

- tence,) that a general peace and harmony exist among the lower, 
but valuable orders of society. 

England ought not to have a beggar within her forty counties, 
or a- pauper having strength to work, 

To the same Board county rates might be referred ; because, 
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as sources of labor and emplo t, bridges, and roads, and 
prisons, would come under its i e. 

Some have argued, that upen the principle of the act of Eliza- 
beth, a direct property-tax is the fairest mode of raising a poor’s 
rate: intending, no doubt, that the public funds should be brought 
in, in aid of its collection. But it must be borne im mind, that 
the poor laws are local as to England and Wales. To found a 
rate upon property including the funds, would be impracticable 
in execution ; because such part as belonged to Foreigners, Colo- 
nists, Irish and Scotch, is not liable, and must be separated: an 
operation so full of confusion, and so productive of evasion, that 
the mode would fail. 

Now by taking the assessed taxes as a guide, property to a cer- 
tain extent is rated, and rated too upon an equitable principle; a 
scale of allowances being already in existence and operation, in 
favor of manufacturing establishments, where the space and extent 
of window is too great to be wholly charged upon the general 
computation. By making lodgers liable in certain cases, thou- 
sands would be brought to contribute who live upon income with- 
out the payment of one direct tax. Too many have recourse to 
lodgings for the very purpose of avoiding taxation. 

To those who urgue that this partial shifting of the burden of 
the poor’s rate, from land to property in general, would be injuri- 
ous, | would reply—that what tends to equalise will also promote 
an average; and by. removing from agriculture one of the grounds 
upon which it complains of depression, you remove also one cause 
of very‘iigh price. And if upon the amount of the baker’s bill in 
a year, a family having children procures an advantage of 20 per 
cent., (which I think would ‘be the case) it would leave a profit 
upon the rate of assessment, and in favor of the consumers of 
bread. 

1 have suggested the principles; there are many minor details, 
to which a longer discussion would lead ; but this is not the moment 
for entering upon minutiz. 

1 come now to the question of Titnes. The same principle 
upon which I defend the property of the public creditor I extend 
to the protection of the property of the Church—a right of legal 
possession. The same principle which secures to the landholder 
the fee-simple of his estate has, by a prior existence, given to him 
only nine-tenths of such property. He purchases under an existing 
covenant to the Church, that he shall till for her one-tenth of the 
soil, and his purchase money is regulated accordingly. ‘That which 
he has never bought he has no right to alienate or claim. 

The Church property is not public or national property. It 
belongs to the Crown, (to whom it is of no further advantage than 
as a means of rewarding or favoring ecclesiastical merit,) to 
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Colleges, Corporations, and (in a much greater extent) to private 
individuals, By private individuals, and by no others, is it, or can 
Church preferment be made, a matter of traflic;—a practice 
scandalous in itself, but the odium of which rests only upon those 
who practise it: it is against the letter and the spirit of the law; 
yet it is not half so obnoxious as the building aud hiring out for 
profit of dissenting meeting-houses. Notwithstanding this principle 
of strict legal possession, I do think, that the enlightened spirit 
of the age, the wishes of no small part of the clergy themselves, 
and the changes in society which have been produced by a National 
Debt, conspire to render the commutation of the tithes of the clergy 
an object of preponderating importance. 

And to these influences [ would add, that I most sincerely and 
conscientiously believe that such a measure, if it can be brought 
about, would tend more to the security of the religion of the state, 
to its internal harmony, and to check the progress of schism and 
secession, than any other circumstance which could possibly 
happen. 

My Secretary, upon this occasion, knows intimately and deter- 
minately the plan which I should adopt. At present it will suffice 
to give the outline of the principles upon which it should be con- 
ducted, and to suggest, that it is a measure which can only be- 
temperately, safely, and effectually debated in the House of Com- 
mons. I mean, that societies formed for the furtherance of such 
a measure would proceed from sectarians and be founded upon 
principles of hostility end in nothing, and produce public 
irritation, possibly commotion. In the House of Commons the 
measure would be proposed and met by its friends and opponents, 
in the face of the whole country, and upon motives which, if 
erroneous, would be open to instant detection, 

I therefore submit the following propositions : 

1, That tithe is inherent in the soil, and is acknowledged and 
protected as property by the law of the realm. 

2. That land is purchased and leased, with a full knowledge 
of this inherent and primitive right. 

8. That tithe is an endowment in perpetuity to the Church as an 
establishment; but of lifehold occupation, as to its immediate 
produce. ; 

4. That tithe is connected with four interests—with the Church, 
as an establishment in perpetuity—with the incumbent, as to actual 
enjoyment—with the patron, as a donative, or reversion—and with 
the farmer, as to payment. 

5. That by a seizure of the revenues of the Church, tithe has 
become the property of laymen. ¥ 

6. That though tithe, in the hands of laymen, has lost its original 
character, it has not lost its inherent right. 
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7. That the payment of tithe is due from the soil, without 
regard to the religious or conscientious opiviens of the freeholder 
or farmer. 

8. That tithe, being an inherent and primitive right in the pro- 
duce of the soil, and having been payable and receivable from time 
immemorial, and is no new burden, and cannot affect agriculture 
otherwise than it always has done. 

9. That the mode and custom of taking tithe in kind is a greater 
grievance than the payment of its actual value. 

10. That such modeand custom frequently oppose the temporal 
interests of the Church to its spiritual, and turn from within its 
pale tens of thousands, who would otherwise remain as her 
members. 

11. That the temporal interests of the Church may fiorish, 
whilst its religious influence may become weakened ; and that the 
progress of such alteration may, m turbulent times, endanger the 
existence of the Church. 

Upon such previous resolutions I should propose, not a bill 
to compel the commutation; but a facilitating and enabling act, 
to be carried into local execution, with the consent of all parties, 
heretofore necessary to the exchange of tithe for land. 

Besides the principle of existing property, it must not be for- 
gotten, that no commutation can be fair which does not itself 
contain “a power of adjustment” to the varying values of which 
titheable articles are composed. 

Those, however, who imagine that the commutation of tithe 
will increase rent, and render corn dearer, are mistaken. ‘Thecom- 
mutation of tithe (upon the plan which may hereafter be the sub- 
jeet of further discussion) will. give greater power to agricultural 
capital, and increase produce ; and consequently tend to that best of 
all principles, “ the enabling the farmer to raise his crops at a pro- 

Sitable but cheap rate.” 

In exchanging tithe into land, it is usual to take one third of 
arable land; so that a parish of 1200 acres of tillage. would 
give 400 to the clergyman; down land would contribute a seventh ; 
and meadow land a fifth: thus a grazing farm of 1000 acres 
would contribute 200 to the incumbent ; one of pasturage 143. 

The fundamental axioms on which I propose to proceed com- 
prehend all the rights of the Church to her property; meddle not 
with her system, or power of donative ; but confine themselves, 
distinctly, to the question—whether any act of parliament can be 
framed to meet commutation and avoid modus. 

I contend THAT 1TCAN BE DONE, AND BE DONE WITHOUT 
REVULSION, IRRITATION, OR INJUSTICE; and | do not fear 
to assert THAT THE CHURCH WILL BE GRATEFUL FOR ITS 
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succress, I am uot called upon here to defend the character of 
the clergy of the Church of England; as a body, they need no 
defence ; as. men subject to human frailties, and to human vicissi-, 
tudes, they cannot be without error; but as a body of men, their 
excellence cannot be approached by any other distinct class of the 
community, whether in England, or Europe, or in the world. 

Iu all discussion respecting them, look to the source from 
whence it comes, and it will be found to arise from political parti 
sans, sectarians, or what are termed Liberals. 

To the coterie of the latter, established in pandemonium, a 
spectre has just flitted on, laden with “ The Edinburgh Review, 
or Critical Journal, No. LX XIV. NovemsBer, 1822.” With 
what grins will they not read, by the light of their bonfires—the 
articles ov the Durham Case—Clerical Abuses—Mr. CANNING 
and Reform—the Bishop of Peterborough and his Clergy ! 

I should be ashamed to waste many words upon the question of 
‘* Reform in Parliament.” I perfectly agree with ‘‘ The Times,” 
that every word which was really uttered at the meeting of the 
freeholders of the County of York should be circulated through- 
out the kingdom. Will any reasonable man believe that such 
meeting was any other than the meeting of a party? And what 
does it prove? Why! that one man in ten is an advocate for re- 
form, throughout the extensive county of York. But that is of 
less importance than the fact, that one man, a true lion-heasted 
Englishman, stood, with one second only by his side, and stem- 
med the torrent (as he has done before), and faced Earl Fitzwil- 
liam’s converted Son, and the County of York. 

But I would put a few questions :—Is reform intended to raise 
the price of corn? for the clamorists are large landholders—and 
how happens it, that the question is always brought forward in 
troublesome times? When trade and manufactures languished, re- 
form in parliament was the sovereign plaster; now agriculture is 
depressed, reform in parliament is the certain and undoubted re- 
medy; reform in parliament cures then the blister of trade, com- 
merce, andagriculture. Wonderful specific, truly! But commerce 
has recovered her more than wonted strength, and yet no reform 
in parliament has taken place : but a reform in the principles of 
our shipping and mercantile interests bas, which will im no short 
time extend its influence to the primary branch of agriculture. 
This unreformed house (whose rusty key J.C. H. would throw 
into the Thames) can therefore be the parent of reform. 

- . Without looking to history, the question of representation divides 
itself into many points. 

Is the mode of returning the member of the representative as- 
sembly of so much, or of more importance, than the retura of 
good, true, and honest men? Is lip eloquence to be preferred to 
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the language of honor, truth, and education? Are political tinkers, 
men without any stake in the country, family connection, or sense 
of shame, fit representatives for moral and honest England ? 
Among the ancients have not the best, and the wisest men, the 
most disinterested legislators, and the bravest of warriors, fallen 
sacrifices to the ingratitude of mobs? ‘Has not the madness of 
mobs raised the worst of men into situations of trust and com- 
mand, to the ruin of their country ? 

Is it not possible that a body of twelve, or twenty-four, or forty 
men, small enough to be capable of deliberation, may return a 
much more fit person to be a member of parliament, than a larger 
body acted upon by influence? In the smaller assembly, may not 
the particular merits and useful qualifications of any one or two 
persons, be better known and appreciated than in a mob? 

It is begging the question to presume that a smaller body can 
be corrupted. It is a gross insult upon the national character, 
and such as Englishmen in their individual capacities do not de- 
serve, And it is a high compliment to the gentlemen of England ; 
to its freeholders, its burgesses, and its scot-and-lot men ; that the 
question of reform is always agitated upon the admission of the 
intelligence and enlightened spirit of the age. Flattery the most 
gross, is the main instrument of its working.—It says ; 

You Englishmen are the most moral, the most enlightened, the 
most public-spirited fellows in the world; but you want to be re- 

formed. What! Reform the most moral, the most enlightened and 
the most public-spirited fellows in the world! | would ask, what 
has made you so ?—I reply, Your constitution and your represen- 
tation. 

Suspect two things—* political-economist politicians,” and 
‘* reform attempted in times of public pressure.” 

I will suppose two such men as Mr, Wortley and Lord John 
Russell shut out of ‘the’ House of Commons. Which is best, 
that they may creep in through the key-hole of a close borough, 
or the nation lose the benefit of their character and their talents ? 
in truth, a variety of interests require a variety of management, 
To decide single and abstract questions, one unvarying mode of 
representation may be adequate. ‘To understand and discuss the 
multifarious interests of England, it is talent which is necessary : 
and it isa choice of talent, which confined and various modes of 
election ensure to be returned to the House of Commons. A 
county election is a popular election ; the qualification is easy : 
2 borough election is an election within a county. Thus im fact, 
the system on which members are returned to the House partakes of 
‘* popular representation,” and a “‘ representation of interests.” And 
I assert that the popular representation, that is the representation of 
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every manin the kingdom, worth forty shillings a year, can over- 
power the ministers of the day.; Yes! but I shall be told, that.the 
County Members are corrupt. 

| again repeat, that such language is a libel against the gentle- 
men of England, of whatever party they may be. And I. assert, 
that however restricted the mode of returning a member to Par- 
liament may be ; that he is, and acts, and considers himself to be, 
the representative de fucto, if not de jure, of the whole interests 
of the city or borough, from whence his return is made. 

Talk of representation ! Who does not remember the care, time, 
attention and discussion which were bestowed on the factory-chil- 
dren, and the chimney-sweeping, bills ; that the children should be 
placed under-the protecting and paternal care of the law ? What 
members did they send to Parliament? Yet they were represented, 
and powerfully too. Why! The very beasts of the field are repre- 
sented in the House of Commons; as witness the bill to prevent 
cruelty to animals. The negroes of Africa are represented in the 
House of Commons, by a member from a rotten borough. In 
truth, and in fact, the more “ reform” is agitated, the more it will 
be found that the House of Commons represents interests, 
which is of as extensive importance as population. 

Of “economy” and “ retrenchment,” I may be allowed 
to say .a few words, and but few. Since the peace, taxation has 
. undergone a diminution equal to one-third of all the present in- 
come of the state; and in consequence, most articles of consump- 
tion have fallen in the same proportion. 

Through every department of the state, a thorough dismissal of 
every idle and supernumerary clerk has taken place. 

With regard to those remaining ; and inall cases of allowance, 
remuneration, and retirement; a legislative scale has been adopted, 
to which the executive government is pledged. 

Sinecures and future reversions are abolished ; and as far as le- 
gislation and prudence can go, (and they should go hand-in-hand) 
they have gone. 

If the scale of 1792 is to be the standard, then it can only be 
attained by reducing England to the scale of 1792. 1s England 
willing to give up: Malta, St. Helena, Ceylon, Mauritius, Suri- 
nam, Trinidad, Berbice, Essequibo, St. Lucie, ‘Tobago, the Afri- 
can settlements, and our East Indian conquests? Then her naval 
and military establishments can be reduced. Expenditure is 
. comparative; pounds shillings and pence have no reasoning facul- 
ties, and convey no argument, till ‘the cause of the multiplication 
is applied. 

As to the employment and pay of servants of the Crown; it can- 
not but be remarked, that through all the departments of the public 
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offices, there is a greater air of répectability, of rank, and charac- 
ter, than formerly. Much of this arises from long establishment, 
and much from care and attention in the principle of admission. 

There are thousands who can attest, that nothing was more com- 
mon, when a man was unfortunate, than that his friends should say 
—“ Oh, we must get him a place under Government.” I am 
far from objecting to a principle of such a nature—it should not be 
carried to too great an extent; though the experience of many an 
unfortunate man has been found valuable to the executive. Go- 
vernment often has to contend for the attainment of proper and fit 
persons for responsible situations, and offices requiring certain 
qualifications, The acquirements of many can be turned to 
greater advantage in private undertakings ; but in these there is 
risk; therefore, the certain pay of government is equal to a larger 
remuneration, acquired with greater anxiety, and more chance of loss. 

The public expect from the executive, the strict, punctual, and 
unerring performance of its duties; and these can only be attained 
by a principle of responsibility, from the heads of offices to the 
lowest and last-admitted clerk ; and it is not merely responsibility, 
but confidence must be placed in tens of thousands. 1 do not 
mean that a cunning spirit of secrecy is to pervade the public de- 
partments; but that faith must be placed in the due performance 
of the most subordinate duties. 

The qualities of official men differ so much, that five hundred 
a year is economical, for the services of some, where a hundred 
would be dear for those of others. 

“ Any body will do for a government-clerk” was once the cry; 
but “every body will not do;” and it is (I say it with pride) the 
precision, the regularity, and the character of the public offices, 
which tend greatly to a courteous and efficient dispatch of public 
business, in which private interests are more or less involved. 

All economy is not retrenchment. ‘The question is not merely 
— can this be dispensed with ?” but, what will thereplacing cost ? 
and every thing found to be useless, has long ago been discarded. 

Those only ‘acquainted with public offices can tell the mean acts, 
the invitations to fraud, the bribery and corruption which have been 
employed in detecting what are called “Government abuses.” The 
members of a Committee out of doors, employing discharged, dis- 
missed, and disgraced servants, (once of the Crown,) can hardly be 
relied upon for correct information : and many charges have beeu 
attempted, upon evidence which would not hang a dog, or convict 
a known thief. 

| now approach the end of this (I fear, but hope not,) tedious 
a and, to refresh the memory, will recapitulate i its results :-— 

That England i is “ The Umpire of Europe.” 

‘. That the National credit must be preserved. 
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3. That the Smking Fund must be inviolate. 

4. That the National Debt is an active medium; a bank of 
deposit—a means of income—productive of a regular circulating - 
paymeut—and of importance to the lower classes, as enabling them 
to save upon interest. 

5. That the commerce of England is ‘most florishing ; and its 
interests have not been neglected. 

6. That the internal peace of England was never in more cer- 
tainty of repose, notwithstanding five out of six of my acts are in 
existence ; and that popular meetings have under them, acquired 
a greater rank, and tend to more influential consequences. 

7. That agricultural embarrassment must and will pass away’; 
but, that its immediate distress justifies the measure of sending 
back the foreign corn now bonded. 

8. ‘That a new arrangement of the Poor’s Law, by placing them 
under a public board, might produce important results, ‘and de- 
crease the amount of the rates. 

9. That the commutation of tithe would give greater scope to 
the employment of agricultural capital—benefit the Church—and 
enable the farmer to affurd corn cheap, by a more spirited mode of 
cultivation. 

10. That the three last measures are applicable to agricultural 
distress. 

11. That “ reform” is not applicable at all. 

12, That economy and retrenchment are applicable, and when 
any case for their further exertion can be made out—Government 
will not delay its duty, 





My spirit will hover over the British Empire ; and should it ever 
be intended to record my memory, I would only desire to be thus 
noticed :-— 

“HERE LIES 


HENRY ROBERT STEWART, 
Hecond FRarquess of Rondonverrp ; 


SECRETARY OF STATE FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS, AND 
KNIGHT OF THE MOST NOBLE ORDER OF 
THE GARTER, &e. &c. 
Born 1769; 

Who, in the full bloom of Manhood, fell a Mental Sacrifice 
to an ardent and zealous performance of his 
Ministerial and Parliamentary functions, 

ON THE 12th DAY OF AUGUST, AN. DOM. 1822. 

And in the Third Year of the Reign of His most Gracious Majesty 


GEORGE THE FOURTH.” 


POSTSCRIPT. 








I change no opinion in consequence of the French King’s 
speech. Menace on one side, and defiance on the other, will pro- 
duce a war—but of demonstrations only ; during which, each will 
be ready to render available any means of mediation. 

If the King of Spain should fortunately have the spirit and the 
policy to demand to be placed at the head of the Spaniards in 
arms; they in return, when the moment of danger is past, might 
concede to him points of a just prerogative, which are now with- 
held, more in ignorance or mistrust, than in hatred of the throne. 

The equipoise of a monarchical government, such as exists in 
England, is not the work of a day; and those who aim to approach 
it, may be reasonably expected to commit many blunders in the 
attempt. 

If 1 assert that “ the French dare not” pass the Spanish frontier, 
1 intend it only in reference to their means of accomplishing the 
object ; that “‘ of conquering a peace.” ‘The Spaniards are not re- 
cabins: they are aiming, not to destroy, but to ameliorate (as 
they think) the form of their government. But being bigoted in 
religion and policy, their measures assume a greater degree of vio- 
lence than we correctly estimate : excesses have been, and may yet 
be committed on both sides ; but their very commission brings with 
it a feeling of regret ; and such feeling of regret naturally produces 
an eventual balance and adjustment of opinions and faction. 

In the midst of all—the position of England is that of “a pow- 
erful neutral ;” independently firm im her attitude, and possessing 
means and spirit to act upon any cause of aggression towards her- 
self or ally. 

There is hardly a country, where the price of agricultural pro- 
duce undergoes such fluctuation as in the various provinces of 
Spain ; the slightest cause frequently occasions it; and it is far from 
improbable, but that the state of. that country will materially in- 
fluence the grain-market of England. 





THE END OF NO, XLII. 








